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7*  Popular  Education  in  England.  By  D.  D.Scott^  Esq.  London^  1833. 

'X^HAT  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  People,  to  take  care  that, 
■^  in  some  way  or  other,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  instruction 
of  its  youth,  we  suppose  few  will  dispute.  The  God  who  con- 
stituted the  various  relations  of  social  life,  has  imposed  the  ob- 
ligation. It  is  the  order  of  His  providence,  that  every  successive 
generation  of  the  human  family,  shall  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  be  dependent  upon  that  which  precedes  it. 
The  chain  which  thus  binds  together  the  children  of  men,  cannot 
be  severed : — the  responsibility  which  the  connection  involves, 
can  never  be  evaded. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  goodly  number  still  to  be  found,  who 
practically  maintain  the  strange  paradox,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of 
God  that  all  his  rational  creatures  should  be,  in  any  enlarged 
sense  of  the  word,  intelligent.     With  such  persons,  we  hold  no 
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controversy.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words,  to  reason  with 
men  so  incapable  of  estimating  the  dignity  of  their  species, — so 
wilfully  ignorant  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel. 

The  doubts  of  the  weak,  and  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  with 
regard  to  the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  would  be  worthy  of  more 
respect,  but  for  their  irreligious  character  and  tendency.  God 
himself  has  explicitly  declared,  that  '^  for  the  soul  to  be  without 
knowledge  is  not  good.*"  We  dare  not,  therefore,  sympathize  with 
terrors  which  are  founded  in  distrust  of  His  wisdom,  or  venture  to 
excuse  precautions  which  would  seek  an  imaginary  security  in  the 
degradation  of  His  creature. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  all  objections  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  come  from  what  source  they  will,  are,  in  their  very  nature, 
utterly  antichristian.  They  may  be  invariably  traced  either  to 
superstitious  fear,  or  to  unmixed  selfishness.  In  the  one  case, 
they  symbolize  with  the  Papal  Beast;  in  the  other,  with  the 
Pagan.  Both  these  cruel  systems  were  sustained  by  Popular  Ig. 
norance :  she  was  the  pillar  of  their  strength,  and  the  nurse  of 
their  crimes.  With  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  is  empha* 
tically  Light  and  Love,  we  repeat  it,  they  have  no  communion. 

When  God  selected  from  the  nations  a  people  for  himself,  and 
in  a  peculiar  sense  became  their  Ruler  and  Head,  he  placed  upon 
Ignorance  the  seal,  of  his  reprobation ;  not  only  by  charging  the 
father  to  teach  diligently  to  his  children  the  Words  of  the  Law, 
but  also  by  providing  an  apparatus  of  means  by  which  general 
knowledge  might  be  diffused  among  the  people.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  discussion  respecting  the  precise  duties  of  ^^  the  men 
of  Issachar  who  had  understanding  of  the  times  '*^,  the  character 
of  **  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ^,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
that  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  generally  employed  as 
schoolmasters,  and  on  this  account  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes, — it  is  perfectly  safe  to  infer,  from  many  incidental  allusions 
in  Scripture,  that  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  people  were,  in  the 
best  periods  of  their  history,  not  less  elevated  above  their  idola- 
trous neighbours  by  their  intelligence,  than  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  true  God.  The  Proverbs  of  the  wise  man,  who  spake, 
among  other  things,  ^^  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-^tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  of 
beasts,  of  fowl,  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,^  were  admir^ 
aUy  fitted  for  popular  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  said, 
*^  he  taught  the  people  knowledge  ^;  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able  doubt,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Hebrews  were  a  more  generally 
enlightened  people  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  We  need 
not  refer,  in  proof,  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  under  Greek  or  Roman  rule.  Every  reader  of  his- 
tory ia  aware,  that  it  was  most  debased*    Humanity  shudders  at 
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the  degradation  of  a  Greek  Helot.  What  could  the  instructions 
of  the  Academy  effect  for  a  class  who  were  regarded,  both  by 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  as  little  better  than  the  beasts  ?  A 
Roman  slave  ranked  no  higher.  He  was  literally  a  domestic 
animal :  provision  was  made  for  his  bodily  wants,  but  none  what- 
ever for  his  spiritual.  Of  Atdcus,  indeed,  it  is  recorded,  that 
he  possessed  a  learned  household ;  every  footboy  in  his  family 
was  trained  to  read  and  write  for  him.  But  then  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction which  rendered  him  remarkable  above  all  the  men  of  his 
times.  In  his  case,  too,  the  object  appears  to  have  been,  (as  in- 
deed he  tells  his  friend  Cicero,)  that  he  might  employ  these 
people  in  copying,  for  his  own  library,  or  for  sale,  the  writings  of 
the  best  authors,  rather  than  with  any  view  to  the  benefit  of  his 
servants. 

The  entrance  of  God's  Word  alone  diffused  light.  Benevo- 
lent, expansive,  and  elevating,  Christianity  blessed  alike  the  beg- 
gar and  the  prince ;  its  torch  illuminated  with  eaual  ray  the  cot-^ 
tage  and  the  palace ;  and  its  sparks,  wherever  tney  fell,  kindled 
at  the  same  time,  and  often  in  equal  degrees,  a  flame  of  intelli-^ 
gence  and  holiness*  Thus,  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually, 
the  revelation  of  Christ  proved  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  they 
who  rejected  Him,  remained  in  darkness. 

In  every  subsequent  age,  the  interests  of  popular  education 
have  been  inseparable  from  those  of  spiritual  Christianity.' 
When  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  like  an  overflowing 
flood,  desolated  Christendom,  they  made  war  not  less  against 
learning  than  against  religion.  The  Dragon  who  cast  them  out 
of  his  mouth,  viewed  each  with  little  short  of  equal  hatred. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Antichrist,  literature  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Gospel.  At  one  time,  it  took  refuge  under  its-wing  in  the 
monastery :  at  another,  they  wandered  in  company,  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  At  the  Reformation,  they  rose  from  the  dust 
together ;  and  ever  since,  with  some  melancholy  exceptions,  they 
have  fought  side  by  side  the  glorious  battles  of  Truth  and  Rights 
eousness. 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  sever  reK-^ 
^on  and  learning,  under  the  pretext,  forsooth,  of  avoiding  po- 
lemics. But  this  atheistic  neutrality  cannot  be  maintained.  All 
attempts  at  elevating  the  national  character  without  the  help  of 
Christianity,  will  fail.  Apart  from  the  influences  of  religion, 
the  bulk  of  the  community  can  never  be  raised  above  sensual 
pleasures ;  nor  can  either  learning  or  liberty  be  long  preserved. 
This  simple  truth  is  every  day  becoming  more  evident ;  and  it  is 
plain,  that  freedom,  learning,  and  religion  must  stand  or  fall  to« 
gether.  With  these  views,  we  rejoice  in  every  fresh  attempt  to 
diffuse  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

A  few  brief  notices  of  the  various  endeavours  whicti  have  beeii 
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made,  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  to  promote  popular  edu- 
cation in  England,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
Alfred  the  Great  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  ever 
set  vigorously  about  the  task  of  introducing  the  elements  of 
learning  among  the  English  people.  He  complains  that,  on  his 
accession,  he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames,  who 
could  so  much  as  interpret  the  Service  Book,  and  very  few  in  the 
northern  parts  who  had  even  reached  that  pitch  of  erudition* 
To  remedy  the  evil,  he  established  schools  every  where,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  classes,  and  enjoined  by  law  *  all  freeholders, 
'  possessed  of  two  hydes  of  land  or  more  \  to  send  their  children 
to  them  for  instruction.  Not  content  with  this,  he  himself  un- 
dertook to  supply  with  books  the  schools  he  had  opened,  either 
by  furnishing  original  compositions,  or  by  making  translations 
from  the  Greek;  in  each  case  seeking  to  convey  instruction,  not 
so  much  in  the  way  of  didactic  essay,  as  by  parables,  stories,  and 
apophthegms,  at  one  time  clothed  in  plain  prose,  at  another 
couched  in  poetry.  The  civil  dissensions  which  broke  out  at  his 
death,  put  an  early  end  to  these  excellent  designs. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  Reformation,  we  seek  in  vain  for 
any  extended  movement  in  favour  of  general  education.  Schools, 
it  is  true,  were  in  some  cases  carried  on  in  the  monasteries. 
From  Stow'^s  Survey  of  London  it  appears,  that  *  there  were 
•  three  principal  ones  "*  belonging  to  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  time  of  King  Stephen ;  but  whether  they  were  schools 
for  the  poor,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted.  At  this  time,  all  Europe  was  overshadowed  by 
that  *'  thick  darkness  ^  which,  *'  like  the  smoke  of  a  great  fur- 
nace ^,  the  inspired  Seer  beheld  in  his  vision,  *'  ascending  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit "^9  and  ^'filling  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast."" 
Rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  slave,  alike  bore  the  mark  of 
debasement  "  on  their  right  hand  or  on  their  foreheads.''^  It  was 
an  age  of  gloomy  and  besotted  superstition;  and  England  par- 
took of  the  character  of  the  times. 

At  the  Reformation,  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. No  sooner  had  the  doctrines  6(  the  Reformed  Faith 
struck  their  roots  deeply  into  those  States  of  Europe  which  now 
became  professedly  Protestant,  than  with  one  accord  they  began 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
youth.  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  good  work  of  providing  schools  of  elementary 
instruction  for  their  whole  population.  Ignorance  was  then  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  enemy  of  Divine  Truth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  wisely  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evils. 
Had  the  life  of  Edward  the  Sixth  been  spared  but  a  few  years 
longer,  England  would  probably  have  been  saved  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  for  centuries  the  only  Protestant  country  in  which 
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elementary  education  was  not  taken  up  as  a  great  public  duty. 
The  Reformers  themselves  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  its 
importance ;  on  the  contrary,  frequent  indications  of  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  educating  the  poor  may  be  traced  in  their  writings. 
The  Homilies  of  the  Established  Church,  published  by  author- 
ity, contain  strong  admonitions  to  *  serving  men/  to  ^  get  good 
learning.'*     Private  endowments  for  schools  were  every  where  en- 
couraged ;  and  charters  were  freely  granted  with  a  view  to  their 
security  and  permanence.     Still,  the  good  work  languished ;  and 
it  was  not  till  above  a  century  after  the  shackles  of  Popery  had 
been  thrown  aside,  that  Cranmer's  wish  for  ^  grammar  schools  to 
be  founded  in  every  shire  of  England,^  began  to  take  effect.     It 
is  certain,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  people  could  both  read  and  write.     The  civil 
wars  would  doubtless  occasion  the  suspension  of  many  of  these 
establishments ;  and  the  atrocious  policy  followed  by  the  Stuart 
family  after  the  Restoration,  would  effectually  prevent  their  being 
re-organized.     It  excites  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ^  the  notorious  ignorance  and  vicious- 
^  ness  of  the  working  classes  "*  began  seriously  to  attract  public 
attention,  and  that  many  benevolent  persons  were  desirous  of 
establishing  charity  schools.      In    the  Spectator  of  February, 
1712,  there  is  a  paper  on  this  subject ;  in  which  these  schools  are 
spoken  of,  as  ^  the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the  age  has 
*  produced/     A  writer  in  the  Guardian  of  the  following  year,  in- 
dulges in  the  expectation,  that  the    ^next  generation'*    woul(} 
^  scarcely  present  a  single  instance  of  a  child  unable  to  read  and 
'  write,  and  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
^  faith."*     We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  see  how  far  these 
expectations  have  been  fulfilled.      Since  then,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  have  rolled  away.     We  cannot  stop  to  trace  our 
way  through  them.     Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  minutely  in- 
vestigating the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  Englishmen  during  that  time,  will  find  various  sources  of 
information  open   to  them.      The  journals  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  will  throw  light  on  the  state  of  things  in  their  day  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  Special  Commissions  of  1831,  together  with 
the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws,  wiU 
serve  to  illustrate  that  in  our  own.  England  may  thus  be  compared 
at  different  periods  of  her  history  ;  and  the  advancement  or  dete- 
rioration of  the  popular  mind  at  particular  seasons,  be  in  some 
degree  ascertained. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  various  causes  which  have  united  to 
render  old  endowments  in  favour  of  education  so  signally  inef- 
ficient. The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
abuses  connected  with  Public  Charities,  are  partially  before  the 
public: — we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  some  practical 
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good  will  be  attained  by  the  investigation.  It  is  disgraceful,  that 
trustees  should  be  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  securing  emoluments, 
to  teach  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  to  a  few  select  pupils, 
where  the  donors  of  the  funds  have  distinctly  prescribed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes,  of  persons  not  having  the  means  of 
common  sustentation,  nay,  of  parish  paupers.  The  mild  cor- 
rectives of  legislative  wisdom  must  surely  be  applied  before  long 
to  such  monstrous  evils. 

From  the  times  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  down  to  the 
year  1798,  the  spirit  of  slumber  seems  to  have  settled  upon  the 
country  with  regard  to  popular  education.  Sunday  Schools  had, 
indeed,  for  some  years  been  extensively  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  detached  situations,  were  carried 
on  with  various  degrees  of  success ;  but,  as  they  were  then  chiefly 
taught  by  hired  teachers,  most  of  them  were  miserably  conducted. 
Still,  a  certain  portion  of  good  was  done.  As  early  as  the  year 
1787,  the  Sunday  School  Society  were  able  to  report,  that  *  the 

*  schools  were  well  attended ;   that  the  scholars  not  only  learned 

*  to  read,  but  that  their  general  behaviour  was  improved,  and 

*  that  the  very  neighbourhood  in  which  such  schools  were 
■*  established,  exhibited  examples  of  decency,  regularity,  and  se- 

*  curity,  to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed.^  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  gratuitous  teachers 
fairly  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hireling,  this  "  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love.'' 

About  the  year  1798,  the  spirit  of  private  adventure,  sustained 
by  Christian  philanthropy,  once  more  awakened  public  attention 
to  existing  deficiencies  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction.  Jo- 
seph Lancaster,  with  all  his  faults  certainly  an  extraordinary  man, 
now  first  began  to  publish  those  plans  of  education  which,  with 
various  modifications,  under  the  name  of  the  Monitorial  System, 
have  since  been  carried  into  effect  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  How  far  he  was  justified  in  laying  claim  to  originality  in 
his  schemes,  and  in  demanding  to  be  recognized  as  the  inventor  of  a 
new  system  of  education,  is  of  little  moment  It  would  certainly 
have  been  wiser,  had  he  been  content  with  the  far  higher  honour 
of  being  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  by  whose 
means  the  blessings  of  Scriptural  instruction  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  left  in  the  depths  of  ignorance.  The  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society  arose  out  of  this  movement ;  and  sustained 
by  Christian  benevolence,  it  has  ever  since  been  exerting,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means,  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  every  region 
of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  saying, 
that  Lancaster  was  also  the  founder  of  ^'  the  National  Society 
established  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Established  Church.'"  It  certainly  would  never 
have  existed,  but  for  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  success  of  his 
labours.  Its  sectarian  and  exclusive  regulations  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  spirit  of  its  founders.  Every  child  is  obliged,  on  pain 
of  expulsion,  to  learn  the  formularies  of  the  Establishment,  and 
is  expected  to  attend  the  parish  church,  ^  unless  such  reasons  be 
**  assigned  for  non-attendance  as  are  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
^  having  the  direction  of  the  school/  No  religious  tracts  may  be 
used  in  the  schools,  but  such  as  are  contained  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  This  institu- 
tion, since  its  establishment,  has  divided  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  praiseworthy  attempt 
of  Mr.  Brougham  (at  that  time  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Lower  House)  to  introduce  a  general  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion. We  need  not,  therefore,  bestow  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion upon  that  extraordinary  measure.  The  merits  of  the  Bill 
were,  at  the  time,  amply  discussed  in  our  pages  *.  Its  failure,  which 
greatly  mortified  the  eminent  person  by  whom  it  had  been  pre- 
pared at  no  ordinary  expense  df  time  and  labour,  was  attributable 
entirely  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Established  Church  and 
Dissent,  whose  conflicting  interests  no  amount  of  skill  could  avail 
to  reconcile.  In  1826,  the  Bill  was  again  brought  forward,  but 
shortly  afterwards  was  quietly  withdrawn. 

After  this  abortive  efrbrt,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  agi- 
tate the  question  of  a  National  provision  for  Education.  The 
two  Societies  were  left  to  pursue  their  respective  operations  undis- 
turbed; and  the  country,  hearing  nothing  further  about  par- 
liamentary interference,  settled  quietly  into  the  opinion,  that  the 
educational  necessities  of  its  population  were  fully  met.  In  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanack  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1829,  this  absurdity  was  gravely 
attempted  to  be  proved.  The  Writer,  after  giving  a  digest  of 
the  returns  made  to  parliament  in  the  year  1818,  and  comparing 
it  with  a  similar  return  made  in  1828,  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  ^  no  very  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the  working  popu- 
^  lation  are  now  wanting  the  means  of  instruction.'*  He  says : 
^  Since  the  date  of  these  returns  (those  of  1818),  a  period  of  ten 
^  years,  the  most  extraordinary  exertions^  (what  extraordinary 
nonsense!)  ^have  been  used  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
^  people.  In  the  great  work  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor 
*  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge, 
^  all  parties  and  persuasions  have  united  with  the  most  charitable 
^  zeal.    The  belief  that  universal  education  can  have  any  injurious 


*  See  Eclectic  Kcview^  2d  Series^  Vol.  XV.^  pp.  193  el  9cq.  i  290 ; 
and  359. 
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'  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community,  is  now  happily  ex- 

*  ploded ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  there  are 

*  very  few  districts  in  England  where  the  children  of  the  working 

*  classes  may  not  now  obtain  instruction.'^  The  fallacy  of  these 
statements  is  well  exposed  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  data  on  which  the  whole  conclusion  rests,  is  shewn 
to  be  ^  to  the  last  degree  vague  and  unsatisfactory  C  and  an  opi- 
nion  is  risked,  that  ^  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  two  Societies 

*  h^ve  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  during 

*  the  last  ten  years.**  This,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  is 
stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
for  1831,  to  be  most  distressing. 

'  Debasing  ignorance  prevails  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  crc- 
dited>  were  it  not  verified  by  the  closest  investigation.  The  facts 
which  have  been  elicited  respecting  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of 
those  counties  which  have  been  disgraced  by  riots  and  acts  of  incen- 
diarism^ are  truly  affecting,  and  yet  they  are  but  a  fair  representation 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  peasantry.  We  call  ourselves  an  enlightened 
nation,  an  educated  people;  and  yet, out  of  nesLTly seven  hundred  prisoners 
put  on  trial  in  four  counties,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  were 
as  ignorant  as  the  savages  of  the  desert ; — they  could  not  read  a  single 
letter.  Of  the  whole  seven  hundred,  only  one  hundred  and  Jifty  could 
write,  or  even  read  with  ease;  and  (in  the  words  of  one  of  the  chaplains 
to  the  gaols)  nearly  the  whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  religion.' 

Surely  the  worthy  chaplain  who  made  this  frank  confession, 
must  have  blushed  as  he  wrote,  at  the  signal  proof  it  afforded  of 
the  inefficiency,  even  as  a  system  of  *  spiritual  police,"*  of  that 
Establishment  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 

On  first  reading  the  statement  we  have  quoted,  it  struck  us  as  a 
little  extravagant,  to  say  that  these  men  were  ^  as  ignorant  as 

*  savages'*;  but  a  little  reflection  convinced  us  that  the  similitude 
was  adopted  in  sober  sadness.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  North 
American  Indian  might  not  with  reason  complain  of  the  com- 
parison. He  ranks  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  being,  than 
such  miserable  paupers  as,  in  the  year  1830,  crowded  the  prisons 
of  Christian  England. 

Further  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  means  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  is  furnished  in  the  Reports  of  the  same 
Society  for  1832^.     We  shall  quote  only  one  or  two. 

'  In  September  last  (1831),  out  of  fifty  prisoners  put  on  trial  at 
Bedford,  only  four  could  read.  In  the  month  of  January  (1833)., 
there  were  in  the  same  prison  between  fifty  and  sixty  awaiting  their 
trials,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  could  read,  and  even  some  of  these 
could  not  make  out  the  sense  of  a  sentence,  though  they  knew  their 
letters.  At  Wisbeach^  in  the  Isle  of  £ly^  it  appears  from  a  memorandum 
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on  the  calendar,  of  a  kind  which  ought  to  be  affixed  to  every  similar 
document,  that,  of  nineteen  prisoners  put  on  trial,  only  six  were  able  to 
read  and  write ;  and  it  is  added,  the  capital  oifences  were  committed 
entirely  by  persons  in  a  state  of  the  most  debasing  ignorance.' 

These  statements,  resting  as  they  do  on  authenticated  docu- 
ments, furnish  melancholy  proof,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  charitable 
zeal  brought  to  bear  on  the  instruction  of  the  people,  ignorance, 
like  a  pestilence,  still  spreads  itself  over  the  land. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  sentiments  expressive  of  a  contrary  opinion,  put  into  tne  mouth 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  the  Times  Newspaper  of  March  14th 
of  the  present  year.  His  Lordship,  in  rising  to  move  for  certain 
returns  connected  with  the  subject  of  Education,  is  stated  to  have 
^ven,  among  others,  the  following  reasons  for  not  again  bringing 
forward  the  measure  relative  to  Popular  Education,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  a  member  of 
that  assembly.  ^  It  appeared  firom  returns  made  prior  to  1820,' 
that  there  existed  in  England  and  Wales  a  considerable  number 
of  endowed  and  unendowed  schools,  in  addition  to  Sunday 
schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  but  these  establish- 
ments were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country^ 
inasmuch  as  they  furnished  the  means  of  education  to  only 
about  600,000,  or  700,000  children.  It  was  then  thought,  by 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  Education  who  had  investigated  the 
subject,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  establish  a  compulsory  rate 
for  the  support  of  schools,  lest  those  benevolent  persons  who 
then,  by  voluntary  contributions,  maintained  14,000  unendowed 
day  schools,  at  which  478,000  children  were  educated,  should 
withdraw  their  support  firom  those  establishments.  Nevertheless 
he,  (Lord  Brougham,)  in  common  with  many  other  persons,  was 
of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  rate  should  be  established,  for  the 
purposes  of  Education ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  the  support 
which  schools  received  from  voluntary  subscriptions  was  of  a 
temporary,  fluctuating,  and  fleeting  nature ;  so  that  not  only 
might  it  vary  in  one  year  as  compared  with  another,  but  it  might 
utterly  pass  away.' — These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bill 
of  1820  was  brought  forward.  The  cause  of  its  rejection  then, 
and  of  its  subsequent  withdrawal  after  a  second  introduction  in 
1826,  have  already  been  stated.  ^  In  1828,'*  (his  Lordship  is  said 
to  have  observed,)  ^  a  new  era  opened  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
^  senters.     In  that  year,  t^e  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 

*  Acts  removed  the  distinction  which  had  previously  divided  his 
^  Majesty'^s  subjects  into  churchmen  and  dissenters ;  and  it  then 

*  appeared  to  him,  that  the  objections  which  the  latter  body  had 
'  formerly  entertained  to  his  bill,  would  be  removed.** 

If  Lord  Brougham  really  made  these  observations,  (and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  we  have  before  us  another  very  striking 
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to  tlnov  the  gmrcnuMBt  «f  &e  oimwi  aclioJi  «f  die  cumiuy 
almost  exdosTchr  into  &e  Iiaiids  of  die  deigr  of  the  Estafalished 
Clmrdi,  sc  icmoYed, — bfijuir  the  ToC  ond  CovpantioB  Acts 
vere  repealed ! !  Smdj  Us  Lovddup  could  not  be  oarioas  vbco 
be  nude  (if  be  dad  moke)  this  most  hidicioas  iwimi^km. 

LeoTiog  duft,  boverer,  let  ns  taUam  bis  Loiddlip  a  litde 
fbither.  *'  It  al»>  occurred  to  bim,  that  it  voold  be  most  matcnal 
to  eodeaTour  to  ascotain,  vhether  tberdontaiy  support  whicb  was 
giren  to  sdiooLs  in  tbis  countiy  vas  of  so  flncttialing  and  fleeting 
a  nature  mm  be  bad  supposed.  In  order  to  satisfy  bis  mind  upon 
this  point,  be  addressed,  in  bis  individual  capacity,  about  500 
letters  to  clergymen  in  ercry  county  in  tbe  ki^^om,  requesting 
information  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  scbook  in  tbeir  respecdve 
parisbes.  To  these  letters,  vbich  were  addressed  quite  at 
random,  he  received  nearly  as  many  MDsmen ;  and  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contained  was  highly  gratifying.  The  result 
shewed  that,  whereas  in  1818  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  14,000  unendowed  day  schools,  edu- 
cating 478,000  children,  in  1828  there  were,  in  the  particular 
places  to  which  he  bad  addressed  his  letters  alone,  no  less  than 
3200  schools  of  this  description,  educating  105,000  children. 
Taking  these  places  as  affording  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
kingdom,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  addressed  his  circulars,  the  result  would  be,  that  there  were 
230,000 '  (we  suppose  this  is  a  typographical  error  for  32,000,  as 
reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle)  ^  unendowed  day  schools, 
'  educating  1,030,000  children,  all  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription ;  independently  of  the  endowed  schools  which  educated 
165,000,  and  of  the  Sunday  schools,  which  furnished  very  useful 
and  salutary  education,  though  necessarily  of  inferior  importance 
to  that  which  coidd  be  obtained  from  day  schools.'* 
Very  little  attention  to  these  calculations  will  suffice  to  shew 
the  utter  fallacy  of  this  reasoning ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Brougham's  sagacity  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  so  grievously  misled.  Because  500  parishes 
report  double  the  number  of  children  they  did  in  1818,  therefore 
10,000  parishes  have  twice  as  manv  children  under  instruction  as 
they  had  ten  years  ago : — that  is  the  argument. 

It  will  be  shortly  seen,  that  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  alike  both 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  On  turning  to  the  last  Report 
of  tnc  National  Society,  we  find  that,  af^er  sending  circulars  to 
ijvcry  parish  church  and  chapelry  in  the  kingdom,  in  number 
about  12,000,  under  favour  of  a  free  cover,  by  which  tlic  UxmU  of 
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tlie  Society  were  relieved  from  the  expense  of  postage,  the  account 
being,  as  they  state,  carried  to  considerable  perfection,  and  re* 
turns  received  from  9309  places,  they  are  yet  only  able  to  report 
6,470  day  schools  with  409,000  scholars.  And  these,  be  it  re- 
membered, include,  by  their  own  shewing,  all  the  old  endowed 
schools ; — in  fact,  every  school  in  the  kingdom  in  which  children 
of  the  poor  are  instructed  under  the  care  or  control  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  We  think  it  quite  fair  to  conclude,  that,  had 
the  2013  parishes  from  which  no  reports  were  received,  possessed 
schools,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  swell  a  list,  which  was 
evidently  prepared,  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  are  educated 
by  the  clergy.  Well  then,  let  our  readers  bear  in  mind,  we  have 
as  yet  only  found,  including  all  the  old  endowed  schools, — anti- 
quated nurseries,  for  the  most  part,  of  pharisaism  and  obsequious 
dependence, — 6470  schools  with  409,000  pupils ;  and  of  these, 
not  even  one  half  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  the  National 
Society.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  unfavoured 
by  free  covers,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  schools 
established  on  their  system.  They  do  not,  however,  estimate 
them  at  more  than  600  or  800,  with  from  60,000  to  80,000 
children.  Now,  as  these  two  added  together,  do  not  give  a  total 
of  more  than  7)^00  schools,  with  not  quite  500,000  scholars,  we 
would  humbly  ask,  where  the  remaining  25,000 ! !  schools,  sup^ 
ported  by  voluntary  subscription,  with  their  half  million  of 
children,  are  to  be  found  ? — The  fact  is, — as  any  one  may  see,  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  the 
digest  of  parochial  returns, —  the  14,000  schools  reported  in  1818, 
included  all  the  little  dame-schools,  as  well  as  cheap  private  day 
schools  of  every  description ;  and  these  are  all  doubled  in  the 
notable  calculation  of  32,000  schools  and  1,030,000  children; 
while,  to  complete  the  delusion,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made 
for  the  increase  of  population.  The  error  is  two-fold.  First,  the 
calculation  assumes,  that  private  schools  have  increased  in  an 
equal  ratio  with  public  ones;  and  then,  that  the  number  of 
children  needing  instruction  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1818.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  opening  of  a  National 
Lancasterian  school  brings  to  the  ground  a  certain  number  of 
cheap  private  day  schools,  for  which,  in  all  reason,  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made.  We  could  point  out  cases  in  which  the  open- 
ing of  a  public  school,  inadequately  supported,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  fidl,  has  absolutely  done  mischief.  The  second  omission 
is  too  flagrant  to  need  notice.  Miss  Martineau'^s  alarm  is  indeed 
needless,  if  we  make  no  material  advance  in  t^  years.  Why,  if 
calculations  like  these  were  correct,  and,  in  addition  to  32,000 
^hools  supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  were  to  be  reckoned 
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all  the  endowed  and  private  schools,  and  all  the  sunddy  schoob 
of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as  those  conducted  on  that  day  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,— ^England,  instead  of 
being  one  of  the  worst,  would  be  one  of  the  best  educated  countries 
in  Europe.  In  this  case,  we  should  never  have  found  that,  ^  out 
^  of  700  prisoners  put  on  trial  in  four  counties  in  1831,  only  150 
^  could  read  with  ease"*;  that,  ^  out  of  41,017  individuals  visited 

*  by  the-  committee  of  the  Herefordshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
^  in  1830,  only  24,222  possessed  that  invaluable  attainment  \  and 
that,  in  a  village  not  50  miles  firom  London,  inspected  only  a  few 
months  ago,  ^  out  of  1467  persons  visited,  upwards  of  900  were 
^  totally  ignorant  of  letters.^  That  we  have  found  things  thus,  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  on  which  we  have 
thought  It  right  thus  freely  to  animadvert*  How  Lord  Brougham 
(for  whom  we  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect)  can  evev 
have  been  brought  to  sanction  such  delusive  arithmetic,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  Yet,  it  is  on  grounds  like  these,  his  Lordship 
is  made  to  state,  ^  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of 
^  those  who  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  a  state  of  things 
'  which  produced  such  admirable  results.^ 

His  Lordship,  however,  still  considers  the  means  of  education 
to  be  *  defective  in  two  points.'*     *  In  the  first  place,  they  were 

*  defective  in  small  parishes.  There  were  500  parishes  "*  (according 
to  the  report  given  in  the  Chronicle  1500)  ^  in  which  no  schools 

*  existed  at  all.  This  was  owing  to  the  parishes  being  small  in 
'  size  and  of  limited  population.     In  many  of  them,  there  were 

*  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  families.     It  was  evident  that, 

*  however  perfect  the  system  of  education  might  be,  the  in- 
^  habitants  of  such  districts  must  depend  upon  private  means  for 

*  instruction."* 

Now,  we  are  willing  to  take  either  report,  and  let  the  number 
of  destitute  parishes  stand  at  500  or  at  1500;  and  in  either  case 
we  would  aSK, — Does  Lord  Brougham  really  believe  that  this  is 
the  entire  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  this  destitution  exists  only 
in  places  where  there  is  not  sufficient  population  to  maintain  a 
school .''  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  he  is  so 
deluded.  But  then,  why  has  he  not  contradicted  statements  sent 
forth  to  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  P 

In  the  remarks  we  have  thus  thought  it  right  to  make,  we  have 
said  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the  schools  which  do 
really  exist.  In  every  estimate  of  the  provision  actually  made 
for  tne  education  of  the  people,  this  is  a  most  imporunt  item  ; 
yet,  it  forms  no  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  result !  The  returns 
of  1828,  like  those  of  1818,  dignify  with  the  name  of  school,  every 
miserable  garret  or  hovel  in  which  weakness  or  decrepitude  ekes 
out  a  wretched  subsistence  by  abusing  llic  title  of  teacher ;  but 
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no  deductions  are  made  on  this  account.  These  swell  the  list ; 
they  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  original  fourteen  thousand, 
and  are  all  doubled  by  the  rapid  pen  of  the  sanguine  Chancellor. 
But,  putting  the  dame-schooU  out  of  sight,  we  would  ask, 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  great  majority 
of  what  are  called  national  schools  P  We  feel  no  scruple  m  de- 
scribing it  as  most  contemptible.  Geography,  grammar,  history, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  nay,  even  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  are,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  forbidden ;  any  thing  like  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  discouraged  on 
principle ;  and  all  religious  instruction  of  a  kind  which  does  not 
accord  with  the  semi-papistical  notions  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  is,  on  principle  too,  disallowed. 
The  ability  to  recite  the  catechism  and  tne  creed,  with,  perhaps,  a 
collect  and  a  prayer,  is  commonly  the  sum  total  of  the  religious 
attainments  of  the  scholars. — Is  this  education  ?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  education  which  the  children  of  Englishmen  ought  to 
receive  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Is  any  thing  but  matter  of 
shame  and  regret  to  be  found  in  the  multiplication  of  such  *^  old 
wives'*  "^  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ? 

We  pass  on  to  notice,  as  next  in  order,  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  for  regulating  the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons  in 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  xxth 
clause  enacts,  ^  that,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  every  child  herein  restricted  to  the 
performance  of  forty-eight  hour?  of  labour  in  any  one  week, 
shall,  so  long  as  such  child  shall  be  within  the  said  restricting  age, 
attend  some  school^  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents  orgtiardians  of 
such  child,  or  such  school  as  may  be  appointed  by  any  inspector 
in  case  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child  shall  omit  to 
appoint  any  school,  or  in  case  such  child  shall  be  without  parents 
or  guardians ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  such  last  men- 
tioned case,  for  any  inspector  to  order  the  employer  of  any  such 
child,  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  weekly  wages  of  such  child 
as  the  same  shall  become  due,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  one 
penny  in  every  shilling,  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  such  child ; 
and  such  employer  is  hereby  required  to  pay  the  sum  so  de- 
ducted, according  to  the  order  and  direction  of  such  inspector.*^ 
The  attendance  of  the  child  at  school  is  secured  by  further  clauses, 
requiring  the  production  of  ^  a  schoolmaster^s  ticket  or  voucher,*^ 
every  Monday  morning,  certifying  regular  attendance.  Addi- 
tional clauses  enact,  that  ^  wherever  it  shall  appear  to  any  inspector, 

*  that  a  new  or  additional  school  is  necessary  to  enable  the 

*  children  employed  in  any  factory  to  obtain  the  education  re- 
^  quired  by  the  act,  such  inspector  is  authorized  to  establish^  or 
'  procure  the  establishment  of  such  school;  and  if,  upon  examina- 
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*  tion,  any  inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster  or 

*  schoolmistress  is  incompetent,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  perform- 

*  ance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  suchinspector 

*  to  disallow  and  withhold  the  order  for  any  payment  or  salary  to 

*  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  as  hereinbefore  provided.** 

This  is  a  great  step  in  fevour  of  Popular  Education.  It  secures 
at  once  the  instruction  of  a  very  large  and  neglected  portion  of 
the  population,  and  cannot  £Eiil  to  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  The  principle  also  on  which  the  enactment  pro- 
ceeds, is  important,  vii.  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
instruction  of  children.  So  far  as  the  act  in  question  extends,  it 
not  only  provides  the  means  of  education,  but  compels  the  p«rait 
either  to  avail  himself  of  the  provision,  or  to  shew  that  in  some 
other  way  his  child  is  reaping  tne  benefit  it  offers  to  confer.  How 
fiir  compulsory  enactments  similar  to  those  which  have  been  acted 
upon  so  successfully  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  might  be  advisable 
in  any  general  measure,  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  which, 
from  its  importance,  would  not  admit  of  hasty  decision.  We 
confess  to  a  strong  leaning  in  their  favour.  In  the  case  of  factory 
children,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  insisting 
upon  their  instruction.  Without  such  a  clause,  all  other  pro- 
vision would  have  been  nugatory. 

We  do  not  precisely  see  from  what  source  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided fur  the  new  schools  that  may  be  required ;  nor  is  any  thing 
said  as  to  the  kind  of  school  to  be  established.  Every  thing 
seems  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  whose  power  is  certainly 
by  DO  means  limited.  We  should  consider  this  as  very  loose  and 
crude  l^islation,  did  we  not  look  upon  the  incompleteness  of  the 
measure  as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of  Grovemment,  before 
long,  to  bring  forward  a  general  plan  of  a  more  specific  character, 
under  the  regulations  of  which  the  fitctory  schdols  are,  we  presume, 
intended  to  fall. 

We  come  now  to  the  recent  grant  of  ^20,000 ; — a  vote  which 
derives  its  importance,  not  from  its  amount,  which  is  but  trifling; 
but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  sum  of  money  ever  set^ 
apart  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  English  poor: 
Our  readers  are  aware,  that  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
school-rooms,  and,  according  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Althorp,  to 
be  divided  indifferently  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  societies : 
that  is  to  say,  one  half  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the  erection  of  buildings 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  members  of  the 
Established  Church ; — the  other  half  is— /or  the  nation.  As  the 
grant  is  professedly  a  temporary  expedient,  or,  as  Lord  Althorp 
termed  it,  ^  an  experimental  vote,"*  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  aS 
scarcely  open  to  criticism.  We  cannot,  however,  but  decidedly 
object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money  being  voted  in  aid  of 
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schools  from  which  the  children  of  all  but  one  sect  are  systemati- 
cally excluded.  These  are  not  times  for  Parliament  to  support 
what  may  very  fairly  be  termed  the  persecuting  principle.  Dis- 
senters are  guilty  of  unpardonable  negligence  in  allowing  a  shilling 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  purposes  without  the  most  vigorous 
resistance.  The  period  is  gone  by  for  this  kind  of  imposition. 
The  public  mind  only  needs  to  be  aroused  by  well  directed  agita- 
tion to  the  simple  injustice  on  which  all  such  unchristian  mono- 
polies are  based,  in  order  to  ensure  their  abolition.  Whenevei* 
this  wholesome  movement  commences, — and  it  cannot  be  far 
distant, — the  thread  of  their  existence  will  be  between  the  shears: 
— the  indignant  voice  of  an  abused  people  will  demand  their  ex^ 
tinction  in  terms  which  no  Ministry  can  resist. 

That,  before  long,  something  must  and  will  be  done  on  an  ex« 
tended  scale  for  the  education  of  the  people,  there  can  be  n6 
doubt.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  that  the  Dissenters,  as 
a  body,  should  be  prepared  to  state  with  distinctness  and  deci- 
sion, what  they  will  accept,  and  what  they  will  oppose.  The  re^ 
sources  of  private  benevolence  are  confessedly  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  schoolmaster  to  every  man'^s  door.  In  large 
towns,  a  great  deal  has  undoubtedly  been  effected  by  enterprising 
and  benevolent  individuals ;  but,  in  villages  and  thinly  scattered 
districts,  comparatively  little  has  been,  or  can  be  done.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  to  afford  a  decent  maintenance 
for  a  respectable  schoolmaster,  is,  in  these  situations,  generally 
too  great  to  be  overcome  without  some  compromise  of  principle. 
As  a  natural  result,  persons  are  frequently  appointed  to  the  office, 
whose  only  qualification  is  to  be  found  in  their  deriving  emolument 
from  some  other  occupation,  such  as  that  of  parish  clerk  or  sexton, 
1^  the  aid  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
thus  keep  open  the  school  doors.  Now  it  is  in  cases  like  these, 
that  the  aid  of  Grovemment  is  indispensably  necessary.  How  it 
may  be  most  effectually  imparted,  is  an  interesting  and,  as  yet, 
an  open  question. 

We  should  be  decidedly  inclined  to  advocate  a  general  mea- 
sure in  preference  to  any  partial  expedients ;  but  then  it  must  be 
founded  on  just  and  liberal  principles.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
suicide  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  to  allow  any  Bill  to  be 
passed,  which  should  throw  the  slightest  additional  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church.  On  this  point,  they  must 
be  firm  and  united.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  affects  to  believe 
that  no  measure  more  favourable  to  the  Dissenters  than  the  Bill 
of  1820,  could  pass  the  House  of  Lords.  If  that  be  true,  we 
may  confidently  predict,  that  no  Bill  will  pass  at  all.  Dissenters 
are  bound  to  speak  out  on  this  subject ;  they  have  no  sinister 
ends  to  answer,  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  bold  and  fe^less. 
All  they  want  is,  a  Bill  which  shall  promote  Uie. daily  instruction 
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of  the  children  of  the  poor,  ^  on  principles  ai  onnr  eomuM 

*  with  the  rights  of  conseienre  and  the  clahms  of  God'';  al 
less  than  this,  we  trust  and  believe  they  will  never  admit 

How  this  is  to  be  accomplished, — hy  what  provimm  this  k- 
sirable  object  can  be  most  effectually  secured,  is  a  questin  i 
much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  troth  ■ 
the  remark  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that  ^  neither  of  the  & 
^  tinguished  societies  which  have  been  working  so  long  and  lo  a- 
^  siduously  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  poorer  classei,  ka 
^  yet  adopted  a  course  of  instruction  in  exact  accordance  wiA 

*  what  a  system  of  National  Education  ought  to  be/  Ba 
then  the  Reviewer  should  in  justice  have  stated,  that  the  plasstf 
the  one  Society  are  contracted  on  principle  ;  those  of  the  odier, 
by  necesifity.  It  is  also  unfair  to  say,  tnat  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society  *"  has  relaxed  from  its  ezclusiTely  rdiflov 
^  spirit  \  It  never  was  exclusively  religious.  Its  fiiendswe 
never  been  so  absurd,  as  to  pretend  that  secular  knowledge  wa 
unimportant.  We  are  confident  that  the  Committee  of  that  in- 
stitution would  not  wish  to  have  their  views  on  Education  ei- 
pressed  in  terms  materially  differing  from  those  chosen  by  da 
Reviewer  himself,  to  describe  the  views  and  feelings  dr  da 
founders  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Scotland. 

The  statement  which  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assemblf 
have  lately  made,  that,  in  their  Highland  schools,  those  in  whia 
the  greatest  variety  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted,  are  most 
distinguished  by  a  religious  character,  is  one  which  we  should 
have  been  quite  prepared  to  expect.  Man  is  distingruished  fion 
the  brute,  not  less  by  improveable  reason,  than  by  the  capacity  6r 
devotion ;  and  these  two  are  not  opposed  the  one  to  tne  other. 
The  more  truly  enlightened  any  man  becomes, — the  more  his 
reasoning  faculties  expand  and  are  purified  by  an  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  external  nature,  the  more  inedvusahle  is  he,  if  he 
remain  unimpressed  by  the  consideration  of  ^*  things  which  are 
unseen  and  etemal.""  Irreligion  is  wilful  stupidity :  **  the  fwA 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.^ 

That  other  books  besides  the  Bible  might  advantageously  be 
introduced  into  elementary  schools,  we  cheerfully  concede ;  and 
the  same  concession,  we  doubt  not,  would  at  any  time  be  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  al- 
though many  circumstances  may  render  it  inexpedient  for  them 
to  make  the  innovation.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  ingeniously 
the  want  of  other  books  for  reading  is  supplied,  in  the  model 
schools  of  the  Society  in  question,  by  a  carefully  selected  set  of 
spelling  lessons,  through  which  a  vast  variety  of  secular  know- 
ledge is  imparted  to  the  children  orally  by  the  monitors,  who,  in 
turn,  gain  their  information  either  from  the  master  or  from  a  well 
Bclectol  library,  which  is  thrown  open  to  their  use  out  of  school- 
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iBhtmra ;  so  that  while  it  is  perfectly  tnie,  that  no  book  but  the 
■t  Bible  is  read  in  the  school,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  other 
iilKX>ks  are  taught.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
iptliing  like  disingenuousness  in  this  proceeding :  it  simply  shews 
h  liow  public  opinion,  we  do  not  say  compels,  but  enables  them  to 
g  leep  in  adyance  of  their  original  constitution. 
H  •  The  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  most  active  and  enlight- 
g  cued  members  of  both  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  or 
g  inreparing  a  series  of  reading  lessons,  as  suggested  by  the  Edin- 
^  Imrgh  Reviewer,  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govem- 
g  nent  We  do  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  les- 
I  mmu.  A  series  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  might 
I  without  doubt  be  easily  prepared.  Let  them  but  be  compiled 
I  Bnder  the  remembrance  of  what  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  pro- 
.  peAj  terms  the  wise  consideration,  that  children  are  not  only 
[  *  doomed  to  act  their  part  in  the  great  community  of  mankind,* 
^  but  destined  to  be  subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  is  ^*  not  of  this 
' vorld,"^  and  the  Christian  public  will  be  fVdly  satisfied. 

Whatever  plan  Parliament  may  resolve  to  pursue,  must,  how- 
ever, in  the  main,  be  carried  into  effect  irrespectively  of  any  ex- 
isting societies  whatsoever.  The  best  thing  Government  can  do 
for  voluntary  associations  is,  to  let  them  alone.  The  National 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  will  not  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  because  legislative  provision  is  made  for  ele- 
mentary instruction.  Each  will  continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  td 
enjoy  tne  confidence  and  support  of  its  respective  friends ;  and  if 
either  of  them  can  furnish  a  better  or  cheaper  education  than  the 
Government  commission,  they  will,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has  of  late  years  ob- 
tained a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  intelligent  and  religious 
persons,  in  a  department  where  the  Government  will  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  compete  with  them  ; — we  mean,  in  the  se- 
lection and  training  of  teachers.  Unlimited  pecuniary  resources 
may  secure  talent,  but  will  never  ensure  piety ;  and  in  an  ele- 
mentary school,  every  practical  man  knows,  that  a  very  moderate 
share  of  ability,  when  united  to  religious  zeal,  will  accomplish 
much  more  in  the  actual  improvement  of  children,  both  literary 
and  moral,  than  the  most  shining  talent  when  unaccompanied  by 
a  hearty  and  disinterested  love  for  the  employment.  Just  as  the 
*  ignorant  sectary '  —  in  other  words,  a  plain,  warm-hearted 
preacher  of  the  Gospel — will  often  take  hold  on  the  affi^ctioos, 
and  elevate  the  character  of  a  rural  district,  upon  which  collegiate 
attainments  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  vam ;  so  will  a  zealous 
and  affectionate  schoolmaster,  though  he  may  be  quite  guiltless  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  often  succeed  in  casting  far  into  the  shade,  his 
more  accomplished,  but  less  beloved  competitor. 

If  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
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will  do  their  duty, — and  we  believe  they  will,— they  may  confer 
an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  country,  by  turning  their  resources 
as  much  as  possible  towards  the  enlargement  of  their  training 
establishment;  they  may  then  rival,  in  moral  power  at  least,  any 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which  Government  can 
maintain.  We  know  that  the  selection  and  recommendation  of 
teachers  is  a  most  thankless  office ;  for  the  public  are  neither  pre- 
pared to  estimate  its  importance,  nor  to  allow  for  its  difficulties. 
In  discriminating  among  the  various  characters  which  present 
.themselves  for  notice,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  collision  with  the  in- 
judicious friends  of  disappointed  candidates,  or  to  escape  the 
suspicion  of  being  sometimes  governed  by  the  love  of  power  or 
the  desire  of  patronage.  But  all  this  only  renders  it  the  more 
important,  that  such  a  service  should  be  performed  by  men  who 
look  higher  for  their  reward  than  the  favour  of  princes  or  of 
people. 

We  are  glad  to  find,  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  Society, 
that  a  very  good  ground-work  is  already  laid  for  such  a  College  of 
Schoolmasters,  Every  candidate  for  a  school  under  the  Society, 
/  is  placed  as  a  monitor  in  each  class  of  the  school,  and  is  expected 
^  to  work  his  way,  as  a  practical  teacher,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
^  highest  form,  proving  his  ability  to  govern  by  the  maintenance 
^  of  order  in  the  central  model  school,  whenever  it  may  be  placed 
.^  under  his  control.**  This  discipline  is  simply  intended  to  teach 
the  student  how  to  communicate^  in  the  best  possible  way,  that 
portion  of  knowledge  which  he  already  possesses.  In  order  that 
ne  may  obtain  additional  information,  and  thus  improve  his  own 
inind,  ^  facilities  are  afforded,  out  of  school  hours,  for  the  acqui- 
^  sition  of  various  kinds  of  useful  knowledge.  Two  hours  every 
^  evening  are  devoted  to  Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  Elements  oS 
^  Geometry,  and  History,  under  a  master ;  one  hour  early  in  the 
.^  morning  to  a  Bible  class ;  and  two  hours  in  the  week  to  the 
'  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  A  good  library  is  also 
^  provided,  in  which  the  best  treatises  on  Education,  as  well  as 
>  books  on  every  branch  of  knowledge,  are  thrown  open  to  the  use 
'  of  the  candidates.^  This  is  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  and 
such  plans,  if  vigorously  followed  out,  must  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 

^he  importance  of  securing  a  faithful  body  of  public  teachers, 
ap^ars  now  to  be  deeply  felt  everywhere.  We  observe  in  a 
Njpw  York  paper,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  that,  only  a  few 
weeks  back,  a  public  meeting  of  a  highly  respectable  character 
was  held  in  that  city,  at  which  Resolutions  were  passed,  expressing 
an  opinion  that  the  common  schools  of  that  State  were  greatly  de- 
^cient  in  good  teachers,  and  appointing  a  Committee  to  memo> 
rialize  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  endowment,  by  the  State,  of 
^  central  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers  upon  H  Q^idtt 
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ca-extensive  with  the  public  wants.     Without  this  provision,  no 
system  of  public  instruction  can  ever  be  complete* 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  of  stating  what  should,  in: 
our  view,  form  the  leading  features  of  any  Bill  for  the  universal 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  in  England,  we  feel  that  we 
are  treading  upon  delicate  ground.  A  mere  outline  is  all  we 
shall  offer.  Having  laid  down  certain  general  principles  such  as 
these — that  the  schools  shall  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  and  that  no  sectarian  manual  or  > 
church  formulary  be  introduced,  (without  which  provision,  no 
plan  can  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  country,) — ^we  should  say^ 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Government  to  pursue  some  such  course 
as  this : — I.  To  appoint  an  efficient  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  promotion  of  public  education,  composed  of  men  whose  known 
sentiments  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science would  be  respected.  II.  To  establish,  under  the  control 
of  these  Commissioners,  six  or  eight  good  normal  schools  {Ecoles 
normales)  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  proper  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  III.  To  require  each  parish,  either  by  itself  or  jointly, 
with  one  or  more  neighbouring  parishes,  to  erect  within  a  limited 
time  one  or  more  school-houses,  according  to  the  extent  of  popu- 
lation ;  to  provide  out  of  the  parish  rate  an  amount  of  income 
towards  the  support  of  a  teacher,  which  amount  should  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  ot  Commissioners  ;  and  to  appoint,  subject  to  re- 
election every  three  years,  a  committee  or  local  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  local  board 
would  be,  the  appointment  of  a  teacher ;  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Government  board,  in  one  of  whose  nor- 
mal scnools  he  must  be  trained.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in 
the  choice  of  a  teacher,  there  must  be  no  further  attempt  to  ex- 
clude Dissenters^ — no  more  tests  wide  enough  to  admit  the  un- 
principled and  irreligious,  narrow  and  exclusive  only  to  the  con- 
scientious. Character  and  ability  must  alone  be  demanded.  The 
regulation  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  master  by  the  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  their  parents  and  the  extent  of  instruct 
tion  they  receive,  will  also,  vmder  certain  limitations,  naturally 
fall  under  the  care  of  the  local  committee.  The  Govemm'(4tit 
Board  should  then  be  invested  with  the  power  of  visitation  by 
Inspectors,  and,  in  cases  of  incompetency,  be  authorized  to  ret 
quire  the  immediate  suspension  or  removal  of  the  teacher  by  the 
local  board. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  literary  instruction  to 
be  given,  we  see  no  difficulty.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  take  care  that  it  was  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
and  imparted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  We  would  say,  let 
all  t*.  done  ^       t  liberal  and  comprehensive  footing ;  no 
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«  bradi  of  kiHfvied^  aKvss  v  BsdciBy  beow  cxciodedU  wUcb 
*  tlie  mxeosT  cciaU  texlu  ud  tkt  pncBts  migkt  doire  fer  tbdr 
^  duUrm.*  Tbe  npoanatMiB  c€  icBgioag  kaovledge  is  a  more 
difiraic  ques^OL  We  faeScre  that  dv  uimUiy  generally  would 
be  o"<^^^  with  the  irrercntial  aad  ill  IHm  nt  leading  of  tbe 
Bible  fior  two  boczs  ereiy  6mj  br  all  die  cbMica  wlio  vete  ahk 
to  do  it  vitb  pivprietT.  The  Catholics  asad  Jews  mu^  be  ex- 
cepted, whererer  the  parent  eJLfeywd  a  vkh  to  that  c&el.  To 
aet  apart  particular  portions  of  tiMe,  dnrinff  wUch  naiaistcti  of 
different  denominations  m^ifal  attend  to  that  respective  flodo, 
would,  we  fior,  be  quite  nsdkss.  The  introdnction  of  any  cale- 
diism  is  ofajectionabie,  apart  from  the  ineCcicncj  af  audi  a  mode 
<if  instractian.  The  best  ''  fbnn  of  soond  words,**  if  pt  etui  as  t 
daily  tadc,  soon  becomes  a  mere  fiam  of  wovds,  and  oeaaes  to 
impress  either  the  intdlect  or  the  heart.  The  ftmndariea  af  aqr 
diurch,  we  bare  alzeadv  shewn,  can  nerer  be  admitted.  We 
would  sav,  therefine,  Gire  us  the  Bible, — the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  Init  the  BiUe,  for  ^  the  Bible  is  the  rdiflon  of  Pinteataats.' 

A  Terj  little  consideration  wiU  suffice  to  aiew,  that  die  real 
amoont  of  rdigious  instruction  commumcated  in  any  adiool  will 
depend  upon  the  diaractcr  of  the  teadier.  If  he  be  a  mm 
^^  fearing  God  and  working  righteousness,'^  the  sdiool  will  in 
some  measure  be  imbued  with  his  character  and  spbit.  If  he  be 
a  *^  scomer^  he  *^  will  delight  himself  in  sroming.**  It  is 
absurd  to  t^  of  irreligious  men  imparting  rdigious  maCracCioii, 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  desk.  ^*  Doui  a  fivuntain  aeod  fiwth 
at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  Can  the  ^-tree  beir 
olive-berries  ?  either  a  Tine  figs  P  So  can  no  fountain  nodi  jieU 
salt  water  and  fresb.'^  In  the  case  we  have  supposed,  an  ad- 
ditional responsibility  would  lie  upon  Sabbath-school  tcachen. 
Relieved,  as  they  would  in  great  measure  be,  from  the  dmdlgery 
of  elementary  teaching,  a  more  decidedly  religious  daiaeter 
would  be  imparted  to  their  instructions;  older  and  laoie  ex- 
perienced Christians  would,  we  trust,  come  forward  to  their  as- 
sistance ;  and  schools  of  Sabbath  instruction  would  be  emphaticaDy, 
the  Nurseries  of  the  Church. 

We  had  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  law  regaidii^ 
Education  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  a  short  digest  of  the  Frcnck 
*  Projet  de  ImW*  but  the  length  to  which  this  article  baa  al- 
ready extended,  forbids  the  attempt.  We  shall  eondnde, 
therefore,  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  Christians  of  all  dAtiypm^ 
nations  who  love  and  cherish  a  catholic  spirit. 

Government  will,  before  long,  take  decisive  steps  in  favoor  of 
Popular  Education.  Let  their  first  movements  then  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  two  partim— factiona  we 
might  term 
the  car 


;crm  them — are  already  busily  engageil  in  iii»rki»tf  to  obtain 
of  the  ministry  on  this  important  subject,    liio  one  is 
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willing  to  stake  reli^on  itself  on  the  chance  of  securing  by  a  bold 
stroke  the  introduction  of  the  formularies  of  their  church  : — the 
other,  under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  polemics,  is  anxious  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  Bible  and  religious  instruction.  If 
the  latter  party  should  succeed, — and  this  is  not  impossible, —they 
will  owe  their  success  to  the  obstinate  bigotry  of  their  reverend 
opponents.  Priestly  domination  is  always  the  parent  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion.  We  are  confident,  however,  triat  the  good  sense 
and  piety  of  the  country  are  equally  opposed  to  each  of  these 
schemes.  We  appeal  irom  both,  to  plain  Christian  principle, — to 
men  who  love  tneir  Bible  better  than  their  creed,  their  country 
better  than  their  party.  We  entreat  such,  as  they  value  Divine 
truth  and  Christian  liberty,  to  awake  and  to  luiite.  There  is  no 
timjD  to  lose.  The  ground  must  be  occupied  without  a  moments 
delay ;  and  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  must  be  alike 
made  to  feel,  that  the  British  people  have  yet  piety  enough  re- 
Qiaining  amongst  them  to  maintain  the  faith,  and  spirit  enough 
to  resist  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  their  religious 
liberties. 

Above  all,  let  the  Dissenters  beware  of  a  spirit  of  apathy  with 
regard  to  the  public  instructiqn  of  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surpassing  moment  to  them.  The  day  in  which  we  live,  is 
pregnant  with  events,  the  precise  character  and  bearing  of  which 
no  mortal  can  divine.  It  becomes  us  to  cherish,  not  a  spirit  of 
exultation,  but  of  prayer; — to  be  found,  not  lulled  in  fancied 
security,  but  with  our  ^^  loins  girded  and  our  lamps  burning.'" 
The  *  conflict  of  great  principles,''  which,  all  parties  agree,  is 
coming  on^  will  be  severe  and  searching.  To  be  faithfUl  through- 
out, will  require  many  unexpected  and  painfiil  sacrifices.  A  time 
of  ^*  plucking  up^  is  not  less  trying  to  faith  and  love,  than  a  time 
of  "  plflJAting.'"  Por  the  result  we  have  no  fears.  "  The  Lord  God 
omnipotent  xeigneth.'*^  Let  us  but  be  true  to  our  principles,  and 
our  cnildren  and  our  children'^s  children  will  reap  the  benefit. 


Art.  II. — The  Congregational  Lecture.  First  Series.  Christian 
Ethics  ;  or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  416.  ,' Price 
10#.  U.    London,  1833. 

^T^O  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers,  the  occasion  upon  #hich 
this  course  of  lectures  was  delivered,  cannot  be  unknown. 
The  public-spirited  founders  of  the  Congregational  Library  for 
the  use  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  in  the  metropolis,  conceived 
that  it  would  advance  the  important  object  of  that  Institution, 
^  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  biblical  litera- 
*  ture,** — to  connect  with  it  *  a  Lecture,  partaking  of  the  cha- 
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*  racter  of  Academic  prelections,  rather  than  of  popular  addresses, 

*  and  embracing  a  series  of  annual  courses  of  lectures,  to  be  de- 

*  livered  at  the  Library,  or,  if  necessary,  in  some  contiguous  place 

*  of  worship.' 

'  To  illustrate  the  evidence  and  importance  of  the  great  4octrines  of 
Revelation ;  to  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  philology  in  their  appli- 
cation to  such  doctrines ;  to  prove  the  accordance  and  identity  of  ge- 
nuine philosophy  with  the  records  and  discoveries  of  Scripture ;  and 
to  trace  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have  existed  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  their  proper  sources ;  and^  by  the  connexion  of  sound  rea- 
soning with  the  nonest  interpretation  of  God's  holy  word>  to  point  out 
the  methods  of  refutation  and  counteraction ;  are  amongst  the  objects 
for  which  ''  the  Congr^ational  Lecture  "  has  been  established.' 

In  the  selection  of  Lecturers,  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  such 
individuals  of  the  Congregational  denomination  as,  '  by  their  li- 
^  terary  attainments  and  ministerial  reputation,  have  rendered  ser- 

*  vice  to  the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  consecration  of  their 

*  talents  to  the  "  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel.*" '  Dr. 
Wardlaw  modestly  states,  that  he  owes  his  being  appointed  to  de- 
liver the  first  series,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  learned  and  ex- 
cellent friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  having  found  it 
necessary,  from  special  engagements,  to  decline  accepting  of  it. 
The  Lecture  could  not,  however,  have  been  commenced  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  As  to  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  as 
an  author,  may  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  deno- 
mination in  Scotland ;  and  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  if  not 
strictly  popular,  is  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  so  Scriptural  and 
so  practiced,  as  to  render  the  volume  a  very  suitable  commence- 
ment of  a  series  intended  to  harmonize  genuine  philosophy  with 
the  doctrines  and  discoveries  of  Holy  Scripture.  A  sentence 
which  occurs  in  the  introductory  lecture,  might  serve  as  a  gene- 
ral motto  to  the  volume,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  series  :  ^  It  is 
^  only  false  philosophy  that  fears  Revelation,  or  that  Revelation 

*  has  to  fear.' 

The  present  volume  contains  a  course  of  nine  lectures,  the 
first  of  which  was  delivered  on  Tuesday,  April  30th,  before  a 
highly  respectable  auditory,  at  the  Congregational  Library  ;  and 
the  last  on  Tuesday,  May  30th.  The  second  course  is  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  ensuing  Spring,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  the 
recently  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  London 
University. 

We  know  not  why  Dr.  Wardlaw  should  have  thought  it  need- 
ful to  apologize  for  the  title  of  his  volume,  as  presumptuous,  or 
as  holding  out  the  promise  of  more  than  it  per&rms  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  his  own  explanation. 

'  He  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  and  exclusively  clnnenfarr/, 
— having  for  its  design^  to  investigate  ana  ascertain  principles^  not  ut 
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all  tor  unfbld  the  details  of  dnty^  or  to  furnish  a  practical  comtnentary 
on  the  commandments.  Had  not  the  title^  indeed^  been  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  opening  of  the  first  lecture^  he  would  now  have  been 
disposed  to  modify  it  to— Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Kevelation/ 

It  seems  to  us,  that  the  modified  title  promises  more,  and  is  far 
more  comprehensive,  than  the  one  which  stands  on  the  title-page. 
£thic8,  *  the  science  of  manners '  or  social  duty,  is  properly  a 
branch  only  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  must  necessarily  in- 
clude also  the  science  of  religious  duty,  or  theology,  the  science 
of  political  duty,  or  natural  law,  and  what  may  be  properly  dis- 
tinguished as  political  science.  Faley,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  Morals,  Natural  ^Law,  Casuistry,  and  £thic8,  all 
mean  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  true,  that  all  these  terms  are 
vaguely  used  as  almost  convertible,  but  with  no  propriety.  We 
lay  little  stress,  in  such  inquiries,  upon  technical  definitions.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  absolutely  indifferent,  whether 
we  call  a  part  by  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  suffer  that  pretended 
science  to  appropriate  the  name  and  occupy  the  whole  field  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  forms,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  and  depend- 
ent inquiry ;  or  rather,  as  frequently  prosecuted,  an  arbitrary  me- 
thod of  investigation,  based  upon  false  assumptions,  and  limited  to 
a  certain  class  of  facts,  which  cannot  even  be  rightly  understood, 
apart  from  other  facts,  to  which  they  are  essentially  related  as 
cause  or  effect.  In  other  words,  moral  philosophy  must  include 
theology,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  science  based  upon  facts - 
by  disregarding  those  facts,  it  becomes  as  necessarily  false  as  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy  would  be,  that  should  exclude  any 
of  the  great  physical  facts  relating  to  the  constitution  of  material 
nature. 

The  writer  of  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Encyclo^ 
poedia  Britannica,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  specific 
nature  of  that  science,  which  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  as  pre- 
senting a  clear  view  of  the  fallacious  principle  that  forms  the 
radical  error  of  all  theories  of  morals. 


€    €t 


Moral  Philosophy  has  this  in  common  with  natural  philosc^hy, 
that  it  appeab  to  nature,  or  to  fact ;  depends  on  observation ;  and 
builds  its  reasonings  on  plain,  uncontroverted  experiments,  or  upon 
the  fullest  induction  of  particulars  of  which  the  subject  will  sidmit. 
We  must  observe,  in  both  these  sciences,  how  nature  is  affected,  and 
what  her  conduct  is  in  such  and  such  circumstances ;  or,  in  othelr 
words,  we  must  collect  the  appearances  of  nature  in  any  given  in- 
stance, trace  them  to  some  given  principles  or  terms  of  operation,  and 
then  apply  these  principles  or  laws  to  the  explaining  of  other  pheno- 
mena, llierefore,  moral  philosophy  inc|uircfi,  not  how  man  might  have 
been,  but  how  he  is,  constituted  ;  not  into  what  principles  and  dispo- 
sitions  his  actions  may  be  artfully  resolved,  but  from  what  principles  ai^ 
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dispositions  they  actually  flow  ;  not  what  he  may,  by  education^  liabit, 
or  foreign  infltrcnce,  come  to  be,  or  to  do,  but  what,  by  his  natnri^,  or 
original  constituent  principles,  he  is  formed  to  be  and  to  do.  We 
discover  the  office,  use,  or  distinction  of  any  work,  whether  natnnd 
or  artificial,  by  observing  its  structure,  the  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
their  connexion,  or  joint  action.  It  is  thus  we  understand  the  office 
and  use  of  a  watch,  a  plant,  an  eye,  or  a  hand.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
living  creature  of  the  rational  or  brute  kind.  Therefore,  to  determine 
the  office,  duty,  or  distinction  of  man^  or,  in  other  words,  what  his 
business  is,  or  what  conduct  he  is  obliged  to  pursue,  we  must  inspect 
his  constitution,  take  every  part  to  pieces,  examine  their  mutual  reLi-> 
tions  one  to  the  other,  and  the  common  effect  or  tendency  of  the  whole.* ' 

According  to  this  statement.  Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks,  *  we  are 
^  to  pursue  our  investigations  in  morals,  as  we  do  our  researdhes 
^  in  physics.''  This  is  in  itself  an  absurdity.  Not  only  so; 
the  tneory  requires,  that  we  regard  the  present  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  indicated  by  its  various  phenomena,  as  being  in  all 
respects  the  work  of  Deity,  as  really  as  the  structure  of  his  cor- 
poral frame ;  ^  so  that,  from  the  observation  of  man  as  he  is,  we 

*  are  to  learn  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  and  the  principle  of 

*  rectitude,  as  existing  in  his  nature,  and  approved  under  nia  go* 

*  vemment,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  discover  his  intelligenee 
^  and  wisdom  from  the  marks  of  skill  in  the  material  uniTenei* 
^  This  of  course,^  adds  Dr.  W.,  ^  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 

*  that  man  as  he  now  is,  is  what  he  was  originally  made,  and  was 
^  designed  by  his  Maker  to  continue  to  be.**  But  such  assuroptioii, 
being  not  merely  unproved  and  unsusceptible  of  proof,  but  coiik 
tradicted  by  indications  which  receive  their  only  adequate  expl»> 
nation  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  must  communicate  the 
character  of  error  to  the  whole  chain  of  dependent  obsenratiooi 
and  reasonings.  Nor  is  this  the  only  false  assumption  invblved 
in  the  theory.  It  supposes  that  the  mental  apparatus  of  obeer- 
vation  and  judgement  by  which  the  facts  embraced  by  moral  pItt- 
losophy  are  to  be  investigated,  is  as  fully  adapted  to  the  discoveiy 
of  truth,  as  the  senses  are  to  ascertain  the  physical  qualities  of 
material  objects  ; — that  the  moral  sense  is  as  true  in  its  percep- 
tion6  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  as  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  or  chemisi 
is  in  detecting  the  results  of  dissection  or  analysis  ; — that,  in  mo- 
ral investigations,  as  in  physical,  the  intellectual  faculty  alone  is 
concerned  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  and  is  competent  by  its 
own  light  to  make  the  discovery.  Now  if  moral  philosophers  con- 
fined their  speculations  to  purely  intellectual  phenomena, — ta 
those  facts  and  appearances  which  belong  to  the  physiology  of  the 
human  mind, — less  error  and  less  presumption  would  be  invc^Ted 
in  their  assuming  the  moral  integrity  of  human  nature.  The 
study  of  the  mind,  or  what  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  either  ranks  among  physical  sciences,  or 
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it  does  not.  If  it  Ao^y  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethics ;  jit  is 
no  part  of  its  office  to  ascertain  or  detertnine  the  duty  of  n^an ; 
th^  questions  of  causation,  of  free-will,  of  moral  obligation,  have 
ho  more  to  do  with  the  physiology  of  mind,  than  with  compara- 
tive anatomy.  But  if  it  does  not  ratik  under  natural  philosophy 
or  physics,  the  laws  and  processes  of  physical  investigation  cannot 
apply  to  it ;  and  to  make  it  ^  depend  upon  observation  ^  is  purely 
absiurd. 

Moral  philosophy,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  mixed  science : 
it  treats  partly  of  what  is,  and  is  so  far  physical ;  partly  of  what 
ought  to  be,  which  belongs  t6  metaphysics,  or  rather  to  morals^ 
Justly  it  has 'been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  philosophic  writers 
of  the  day,  that  ^  there  never  would  have  been  occasion  to  affirm 
'  the  independence  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  were  it  not  that 
^  the  immemorial  practice  of  confounding  the  science  of  the  hu- 
'  inan  mind  with  pure  abstractions,  has  filled  both  departments  of 
\  intellectual  philosophy  with  absurdity,  and  has  detained  both, 
^  to  the  present  day,  in  a  state  of  infancy.^  *  The  purpose  of  the 
physical  sciences,  throughout  all  their  provinces,  is,  we  have  been 
told,  to  answer  the  question,  What  is?  That  of  the  moral 
aeienees  is,  to  answer  the  question.  What  ought  tobef  But  even 
as  to  what  is,  a  distinction  must  be  made,  as  wide  as  the  interval 
between  the  respective  provinces  of  Physical  and  Moral  Science, 
— a  distinction  between  physical  existence  and  moral  condition,— 
between  being  and  well-being,  between  the  bare  fact  of  what  is, 
a^d  the  real  character  of  actual  existences.  Now,  of  the  moreU 
character  of  what  is,  it  is  evident  that  no  correct  judgement  can 
be  formed  withput  reference  to  what  ought  to  be.  Admitting  that 
will,  action,  habit,  disposition,  are  terms  denoting  facts  in  human 
nature,  an  explanation  of  which  must  be  sought  in  mental  philo- 
sophy, we  cannot  pronounce  the  will  to  be  virtuous  or  the  cou- 
traryy  an  action  to  be  morally  good  or  bad,  a  disposition  to  be 
right  or  depraved,  without  passing  at  once  the  boundary  of  phy- 
sical inoiiries,  and  including,  in  our  affirmation  of  what  is,  a  bie- 
lief  of  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  then  evident  that  an  attempt  to 
deiermikie  what  ought  to  be,  b^  a  simple  induction  from  existing 
Jihtooinena,  is  as  uiiphilosophical  as  it  is  irreligious.  It  ift  not 
dniy  inverting  the  pocess  by  which  the  moral  sense  can  alone  dis- 
cern gottd  tt6m  evil,  but  it  goeff  far  towards  reducing  vice  and  vir- 
tue, rig^t  and  wrong,  to  mere  physical  distinctions. 

Moral  philosophy  has  almost  avowedly  been  the  antagonist  of 
Theology.  It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  to  do  without  Revelation 
in  the  science  of  Morals.  Writers  who  have  not  themselves 
ranked  among  disbelievers,  have  apparently  essayed  to  construct 
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ethical  systems  independent  of  the  facts  and  discoyeries  of  Reve^ 
lation,  out  of  compliment  to  an  infidel  philosophy.  The  amiable 
Dugald  Stewart  does  not  stand  clear  from  this  grave  charge.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  pointed  out  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  sanction  whidi 
he  has  given  to  the  radical  error  of  the  philosophic  systems. 

'  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  quotes^  with  high  approbation^  the  foI« 
lowing  sentiment  of  Melanchtnon^  where^  in  the  language  of  the  phi- 
losopher^ that  reformer  "  combats  the  pernicious  and  impious  tenets 
of  those  theologians  who  maintained^  that  moral  distinctions  are  cre- 
ated entirely  by  the  arbitrary  revealed  will  of  God : " — "  Whereibre, 
our  decision  is  this ;  that  those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  com- 
mitted to  writing,  transcribing  them  from  the  comny>n  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less 
'  divine,  than  those  contained  in  the  tables  given  to  Moses ;  and  that  it 
could  not  be  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a  law  graven 
on  a  stone,  that  which  is  graven  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of 
the  heart." — "  This  language,"  savs  the  commentator,  "  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  important  step  towards  a  just  system  of  moral  philiH 
sophy.  But  still,  like  the  other  steps  of  the  reformers,  it  was  only  a 
return  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity, 
from  the  dogmas  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  an  amln- 
tious  priesthood.  Many  years  were  yet  to  elapse,  before  any  attempts 
were  to  be  made  to  trace,  with  analytical  accuracy,  the  moral  pheno- 
mena of  human  nattu*e  to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitution  and 
condition  of  man ;  or  even  to  disentangle  the  plain  and  practical  lessons 
of  Ethics,  from  the  speculative  and  controverted  articles  of  theological 
systems."  Assiuning  the  fairness  of  the  citation  from  Melanch^on, 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  unaccountable 
oversight, — and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a  ^dling-in  with  the  mmd 
error  of  philosophical  writers  on  Ethics.  In  allowing  equal  authority 
to  the  deductions  of  "  learned  men  "  from  ''  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  human  nature,"  with  that  ascribed  to  the  ten 
commandments,  the  moral  law  as  given  by  Moses,  the  good  reformer 
had  surely  forgotten  the  depravity  of  that  nature  the  dictates  of  whose 
*'  common  sense  and  common  feelings  "  are  thus  identified  in  certainty 
and  obligation  with  the  direct  announcements  of  the  will  of  Deity ; 
and  had  forgotten  also  the  bias  produced  by  this  depravity  in  ttie 
minds  of  those  very  "  learned  men  "  by  whom  the  deductiona  are 
drawn,  and  the  theories  framed.  Granting,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
correctness  and  authority  of  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  still,  as  the 
conscience  of  a  fallen  creature,  it  is  liable  to  be  warped  and  deflected 
from  rectitude  in  its  decisions,  and  must  not,  therefore,  have  abso- 
lutely implicit  reliance.  So  fEur  from  its  being  the  design  of  Jehovah 
to  ''supersede  by  a  law  graven  on  stones  that  which  is  graven  with 
his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart ; "  it  is  obvious  that,  had  the 
law  continued  "  written  on  the  heart,"  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  at  first,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasion  for 
the  proclamation  of  it  from  Sinai,  and  the  graving  of  it,  for  perma- 

xnent  appeal,  on  the  tables  of  stone When  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of 

the  language  of  Melanchtbon  as  "  an  important  step  towards  a  jatt 
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system  of  moral  philosophy/'  and  of  '^  tracing  with  analytical  accu- 
racy the  moral  phenomena  of  human  nature  to  their  first  principles  in 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  man/'  he  proceeds  on  the  common 
assumption^  that  the  ''  constitution  and  condition  of  man/' — that  is, 
of  man  as  he  now  is, — afford  a  just  criterion,  and  the  only  one  ac- 
cessible to  us,  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  that  the  *'  first  principles  of 
the  moral  phenomena  of  human  life  "  are  there  to  be  sought,  with  the 
view  of  thence  ascertaining  a  correct  system  of  morals. 

'  To  a  certain  extent,  I  have  admitted,  there  is  truth  in  the  repre* 
sentations  thus  made  by  philosophers.  Reason  and  conscience  are  not 
obliterated,  but  do  certainly  continue  to  bear  testimony  for  God.  What 
we  plead  for  is,  that  in  a  depraved  nature,  subject  to  all  the  manifold 
biases  of  corruption,  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  as  affording  any  certain 
standard  either  of  truth  or  duty, — any  infisdlible  indication  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  Deity.  The  creature  that  has  lost  the  moral  image 
of  God,  cannot,  in  his  moral  constitution,  present  a  fair  exhibition 
either  of  what  God  is,  or  of  what  God  wills,  or  afford  any  correct 
index  to  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Were  the  philosophers 
who  ^vrite  thus  making  any  reference  to  the  present  state  of  our 
nature  as  being  different  from  what  it  was  originally,  we  should  then 
understand  their  meaning  with  the  qualifications  which  the  recognition 
of  such  difference  implies.  But  their  appeals  to  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  for  the  principles  of  morals,  are  not  only  unaccom|)anied 
with  any  such  admission,  but  contain  either  the  implication,  or  the 
express  avowal,  of  the  contrary/    pp.  49 — 52. 

In  fact,  as  the  Author  justly  remarks,   ^  there  can  be  no 
^  boundary  drawn  for  the  philosophical  moralist,  that  does  not 

*  inclose  a  portion,  far  from  inconsiderable,  of  the  territory  of  the 
^  theologian/  Taking  morals  in  its  most  enlarged  and  proper 
sense,  as  comprehending  *  all  the  obligations,  not  of  human 
*"  beings  alone,  but  of  intelligent  creatures  universally,  in  all  the 

*  relations  they  can  occupy,  whether  to  their  Maker  or  to  each 

*  other,  together  with  the  great  principles  from  which  these  ob- 
^  ligations  arise  ^ — theology  is  a  branch  of  morals  ;  and  ethics, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  another.  But  since  the  primary* 
duty  man  owes  to  his  Maker,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  Author  of  all  created  existence,  must  have,  of  necessity, 
an  important  bearing  on  all  the  social  relations,  and  the  duties 
connected  with  them,  these  two  branches  of  morals  cannot  be 
treated  independently  of  each  other  without  leading  to  error. 
The  same  principles,  the  same  modes  of  investigation,  must  be 
common  to  both.  In  theology,  as  in  ethics,  different  modes  of 
inquiry  may  be  adopted ;  but,  as  the  false  philosophy  includes 
its  own  theology,  so  does  Christianity  include  its  own  ethics ; 
and  it  involves  nothing  short  of  a  denial  of  Revelation,  or  a  tacit 
rejection  of  it,  to  maintain  that,  without  Revelation,  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  either  what  is,  morally,  or  what  ought  to  be. 

These  re?      lu  will,  we  hope,  place  in  a  strong  light,  the  value 
of  Dr*  Wi  il      the  propriety  of  the  pifesent 
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title  of  the  volume.  It  is  one  main  part  of  hia  design,*  %q  ahew 
that  all  systems  of  ethics  that  are  not  fundamentally  Christian, 
must  be  essentially  erroneous.  Having,  in  the  introductory  lec- 
ture, illustrated  the  respective  provinces  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, his  object,  in  the  next  two,  is  to  expose  the  mistakes  we 
have  adverted  to  in  the  usual  method  of  conducting  ethical 
inquiries,  and  especially  the  attempt  to  deduce  a  s^eme  of 
virtue  from  the  present  character  of  human  nature.  In  the 
fourth  lecture,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  moral  system  of  Bishop 
Butler,  which  may  be  designated.  Dr.  W.  remarks,  as  '  the  sys- 
*  tem  of  Zeno  baptized  into  Christ.'  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  tha( 
rashness  which  so  much  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  authority, 
pronounces  Bishop  Butler^s  Sermons  to  contain  ^  the  most  pe- 
^  cious  repository  of  sound  ethical  principles  extant  in  any  lan- 
^  guage."  Yet  even  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pointed  out  the 
di^ectiveness  of  the  learned  Prelate'^s  scheme ;  and  defbct,  in  a 
scheme  of  morals,  is  much  the  same  as  error,  and  must  proceed 
from  error.  Bishop  Butler  contends,  that  our  nature  or  constitu- 
tion is  adapted  to  virtue,  ^as  a  watch  is  adapted  to  measure 
.^  time\  although  it  is  liable  to  go  wrong ;  and  that  therefore,  to 
follow  nature^  is  to  live  according  to  conscience,  conscience 
being,  in  the  complex  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  1^^ 
timate  ruling  principle.  Man^s  obligation  to  obey  the  rule  of 
right  within  is,  '  its  being  the  law  of  his  nature.^  After  citing 
these  and  similar  expressions,  Dr.  W.  proceeds: 

'  Now  I  entertain  no  doubts  that  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  our  nature^ — that  such  is  the  due  subordination 
of  its  various  powers  and  propensions^ — such  the  legitimate  order  of 
their  respective  operations.  But  you  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
sensible^  how  little  reference  there  is^  in  these  representations,  to  the 
fallen  condition  and  depraved  character  of  this  nature.  I  am  far  firam 
intending  to  insinuate,  that  the  fallen  and  d^enerate  condit^m  of 
man  has  no  place  in  Butler's  Theolosy.  When  treating,  in  his 
**  Analogy/'  -of  the  economy  of  redemption  by  a  Mediator,  he  speak^ 
of  ''  the  world's  being  in  ^  state  of  ruin  "  as  ''a  supposition  which 
seems  the  very  ground  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,'  and  argues,  on 
this  ground,  the  reasonableness,  from  the  analogy  of  divine  providence, 
of  the  scheme  of  mediatorial  interposition.  But  he  is  one  of  those 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  as,  in  their  reasonings  on  morals, 
appearing  at  times  as  if  they  had  forgotten  the  characters  of  human 
nature  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  have  admitted :  and  I  must  be 
excused  for  adding,  that  not  only  in  this  seeming  forgetfulness,  but 
also  in  the  vague  generality  of  the  terms  in  which  human  degeneracy 
is  usually  expressed,  and  in  the  statements  given  by  him  of  the  inn 
Duence  of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  and  of  the  conditions,  on  man's 
part,  of  acceptance  with  God,  there  is  evidence,  that  his  impression^ 
of  the  real  amount  of  this  degeneracy,  as  existing  in  the  moral  atate 
and  character  of  each  individual  man,  were  ha^y  adequate  to  the 
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unqualified  s^d  hmnhling  represeiitations  of  the  inspired  yalanoe.  In 
the  extracts  whiph  have  just  been  given  from  the  Bishop's  Sermons, 
we  are  certainly,  in  a  great  d^ee,  allowed  tp  lose  sight  of  the  present 
character  of  human  nature,  and  are  left  to  suppose  it^  ^l  its  presept 
state,  such  as  it  was  designed,  by  the  author  of  Hs  constitution,  to  be. 
The  various  parts  of  the  wateh  are  nut  together  by  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  all  relatively  adjusted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  effect, — ^the  correct  measurement  of  time.  So  i^ 
it,  acoordipg  to  Bishop  Butler*s  theory,  with  humau  u&ture.  It  is 
*'  adapted  to  virtue  "  as  evidentlv  q*  '*  a  watch  U  adapted  to  measure 
time*'  But,  suppose  the  watch^  py  fhe  peryer^  i^t^^^reuce  of  some 
lover  of  mischief,  to  have  beep  so  thoroughly  disprgf^uizedy — its  mov-t 
ing  and  its  subordinate  parts  and  powers  so  changed  in  their  collo« 
cation  and  their  mutual  action^  that  the  result  has  become  a  constaut 
tendency  to  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  or  to  go  bf^ckwards  and 
forwards  with  irregular,  litful,  ever-^iftinff  altefn^tic^n, — so  as  to 
require  a  complete  remodelling,  and  especially  a  re-adjustpient  of  its 
great  moving  power,  to  render  it  fit  for  its  original  purpose ; — would 
not  this  be  a  more  appropriate  analogy  for  representing  the  present 
character  of  fallen  man  ?  The  whole  mt^qhine  is  out  of  order.  The 
main-spring  has  been  broken ;  and  an  antagonist  power  works  all  the 
parts  of  the  mechanism.  It  is  far  from  being  with  human  nature,  as 
Sutler,  by  the  similitude  of  the  watch,  might  lead  his  reader  to  sup- 
pose. The  watch,  when  duly  adjusted,  is  only,  iu  his  phrase,  "  liable 
to  be  out  of  order."  This  might  suit  for  an  iUustr^tipu  of  the  s^ate 
of  human  nature  at  Jirst,  when  it  received  its  consititution  from  it$ 
Maker.  But  it  has  lost  its  appropriateness  now.  That  nature,  sdas  1 
is  not  now  a  machine  that  is  merely^  "  apt  to  go  out  of  order ;"  it  is 
out  of  order ;  so  radically  disorganized,  that  the  grand  original  power 
which  impelled  all  its  movements,  has  been  broken  and  lost,  and  aa 
unnatural  power,  the  very  opposite  of  it,  has  taken  its  plape ;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  restored  to  the  original  harmpny  of  its  working,  except 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Omnipoteupe  thfit  fnimed  it.'     pp.  125,  f. 

•  »  »  •  •  • 

'  If  human  nature  be  in  a  st^te  of  depravity,  conscience  must  par- 
take of  ihat  depravity.  If  it  did  not,  indeed,  there  could  be  no 
depravity.  If  the  ruSug  power  were  right,  all  would  be  right  that  is 
subordinate.  But  where,  I  ask,  in  human  nature  now,  is  conscience^ 
in  the  highest  de^irtment  of  its  exercise  ? — where  is  *'  conscienpe  /o- 
fvards  God  ?  "  What  are  the  results  of  its  authority  ? — What  the 
actual  state  of  things  under  its  dictatorship  ?  Let  the  speedy  and 
universal  loss  of  the  origiual  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  answer  the 
question.  Let  the  polytheistic  superstitions  of  heathenism,  with  aU 
their  fooleries,  impurities,  and  ruthless  cruelties, — let  the  sceptical 
theism,  and  the  presumptuous  atheism,  of  philosophy, — let  the  mani- 
fest and  conscious  ungodliness  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, — answer 
the  question.  According  to  Butler,  **  wanton  disregard  and  irre- 
verence towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator,  are  by  no  means  as 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence  and  dutiful  submission  of 
heart  towards  that  Almighty  Being."     But  an  s^bstrapt  pro|)Qsitiou  as 
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to  essential  fitness  and  propriety  is  a  different  thing  from  a  statement 
of  fact.    We  ask^  what  is  ttie  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  operation  of 
conscience  in  this  particular  ?     Has  this  presiding  and  ruling  power 
in  the  '*  nature  of  man  "  been  found  fulfilling  its  appropriate  func- 
tion, inspiring  right  feelings^  and  dictating  right  practice,  towards  the 
one  blessed  object  of  reverence,  and  love,  and  homage,  and  obedience? 
Does  not  the  entire  history  of  our  race,  from  the  beginning  hitherto, 
reply  in  the  n^ative  ? — And  if  conscience  has  fiedled  here>  we  most 
insist  upon  it  that  it  has  essentially  failed  in  every  thing.     It  has 
proved  treacherous  in  regard  to  the  very  first  principle  of  all  oblifl^ 
tion ;  and  it  carries  the  spirit  of  this  treason  against  Gk>d   into  ue 
entire  administration  of  its  perverted  power — Even  in  its  dictates 
towards  fellow-creatures  too,  how  sadly  is  it  under  the  domination  of 
the  appetites,  and  passions,  and  selfish  desires ! — how  constantly  liaUe 
to  be  swayed  and  bribed  to  wrong  decisions ;  and  how  much  in  danger 
are  even  its  right  judgments  of  being  set  aside  by  the  power  of  sueh 
interfering  influences  !     It  may  be,  and  incessantly  is,  tampered  with 
in  a  thousand  ways.    The  question,  therefore,  on  our  present  subject, 
comes  to  be — ^how  we  can  be  sure  of  an  unbiassed  verCuct ; — and  how, 
from  a  nature  of  which  the  principles  are  so  disordered,  and  the  atier-' 
rations,  especially  in  the  highest  and  most  essential  of  cdl  departments, 
so  prodigious,  we  can,  with  any  assurance  of  correctness,  extract  the 
pure  and  primary  elements  of  moral  goodness.     It  is  not  at  all,  whe- 
ther conscience  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  the  ruling  power,  and  the 
appetites  and  desires,  the  affections  and  passions,  in  subordination  to 
its  authoritative  jurisdiction.     This  was  the  original  state  of  things ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  state  continued,  man,  in  ''  following   nature," 
followed  a  sure  guide, — a  guide  whose  counsels,  intuitively  discerned, 
were  all  divine.     But  when,  in  a  discussion  like  the  present,  we  pro- 
ceed on  such  a  view  of  human  nature,  our  argument  becomes  purely 
hypothetical.     Human  nature,  in  this  view  of  it,  has  now  no  exist- 
ence.    If  it  had ; — if  it  retained  its  original  character ; — ^if  all  were 
in  the  harmony  of  holy  principle,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  in- 
wardly-presiding and  never-resisted  Deity ;— we  should  require  no 
discussions  to  determine  either  the  principle  or  the  rule  of  moral 
obligation.     But  the  question  is,  whether  in  human  nature,  as  it  now 
is,  we  have  sufficient  data,  to  ^varrant  our  assuming  it  as  a  standard 
from  which  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  rectitude.     Here,  in  my 
apprehension,  lies  the  principal  fallacy  of  Butler's  system.     Virtue, 
according  to  him,  consists  in  ^'  following  nature : "  but  then  the  nature 
to  be  followed  is  not  the  nature  of  man  as  it  now  is :  or,  if  it  be, 
then,  as  formerly  hinted,  the  conception  entertained  by  the  theorist  of 
the  dcpra\nty  of  man  as  a  fallen  creature,  must  have  been  far  short  of 
the  scriptural  representation  of  it.'    pp.  128 — 31. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  does  not  of  course  deny  that  Conscience  con- 
tinues,  in  fallen  human  nature,  to  ^  witness  in  &vour  of  God  and 

*  his  law  \     But,  *  in  the  highest  department  of  all,  its  operation,' 
he  remarks,  *  is  partial,  erroneous,  feeble,  capricious,  inefFectual.' 

*  The  moral  character  of  man  \  it  is  added,  '  consists,  properly 
*'  and  directly  in  his  dispositions^  not  in  the  decisions  of  hib  judge- 
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^  ment/  This  may  be  admitted ;  but  surely  the  respected  Au- 
thor uses  language  of  very  equivocal  propriety,  when  he  infers, 
that  *  there  can  be  nothine  properly  moral,  therefore,  in  con- 
^  science ;  else  there  must  be  morahty  in  hell/  There  wiU  he 
morality  there ;  for  there  will  be  moral  knowledge,  and  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  moral  suffering.  But  Dr.  W.  must  mean  to  em- 
ploy the  term  morality  as  equivalent  to  goodness  or  virtue, — a 
very  unusual,  and  (we  submit)  inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  Nor 
can  we  approve  of  his  definition  of  Conscience,  as  the  mere  *  ex- 
^  ercise  of  the  judgement  in  the  department  of  morals.^  The  ob- 
jection urged  by  Dr.  Payne  against  this  definition  is,  we  must 
think,  unanswerable :  ^  My  judgement  pronounces  the  conduct  of 

*  a  friend  to  be  wrong,  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  my  conscience 
^  condemns  him.^  Even  Bishop  Butler  s  definition  goes  much 
beyond  our  Author^s  statement,  though  cited  in  support  of  his 
own  phraseology.  The  Bishop^s  words  are :  *  The  principle  in 
^  man  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper, 

*  and  actions,  is  conscience.''  Now  self-approbation  or  self-con- 
demnation is  assuredly  something  more  than  a  mere  exercise  of 
judgement,  deciding  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  conduct :  it  in- 
cludes a  sense  of  merit  or  demerit,  founded  on  a  conscious  respon- 
sibility for  our  conduct.  Dr.  Wardlaw  asks.  What  is  conscience 
in  a  sinless  creature  ?  We  reply,  the  same  faculty  that  it  is  in  a 
fallen  creature — a  consciousness  of  moral  accountohleness.  So 
far  from  agreeing  with  Dr.  W.,  that  ^  the  operation  of  what  is 
^  usually  denominated  conscience,  strictly  and  properly  began  ^ 
when  Adam  fell,  we  should  rather  say,  that  its  operation  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  sin,  and  that  his  conscience  was  most  perfect  before 
his  sense  of  accountableness  to  God  had  been  obscured  or  over- 
come by  temptation.  What  do  we  understand  by  a  seared  or 
hardened  conscience,  but  a  state  of  mind  in  which,  although  the 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  destroyed,  the  sense  of  moral 
accountableness  appears  to  have  become  obUterated  or  suspended  ? 
Remorse  differs  from  conscience,  in  being  a  consciousness  not 
merely  of  responsibility ,  but  of  guilt.  A  tender  conscience,  that 
is,  a  deep  and  vivid  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,  may  consist 
with  a  very  erroneous,  because  ill  informed  judgement  as  to  right 
and  wrong.  Surely,  then,  conscience  cannot  be  identical  with 
judgement ;  cannot  consist  in  it.  In  other  words,  conscience  is 
not  the  mind  judging  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  own  actions, 
but  is  the  mind  knowing  and  considering  that,  for  choosing  or 
doing  the  right  or  the  wrong,  we  are  accountable  to  the  Author 
of  our  being.  In  a  holy  being,  this  sense  of  accountableness,  con- 
nected with  conscious  rectitude  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favour,  must  be  an  element  of  perfect  happiness.  In  a  sinful 
being,  it  is  that  which  makes  conscious  guilt  a  source  of  torment. 
We  recollect  the  late  Robert  Hall  making  this  profound  remark 
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in  a  sennon  upon  these  wordft,  ^^  There  is  hb  jieaees  ^di  my  M 
to  the  wicked "" — ^  No  07ie  in  this  toorld  ha»  te  \cbed  the  fd 
susceptibiiify  of  consciefice  \ 

We  have  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  subject  of  LMmeV, 

*  On  the  Rule  of  Moral  Obligation  \  contuniDg  some  of  tkn* 
marks  on  Conscience  upon  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  m 
madvert.  In  a  note,  Dr.  Wardhiw  adverts  to  the  theories  of  Ot 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  upon  the  stole  solgect,  vU 
we  agree  with  him  in  deeming  altogether  inaccurate  and  crroneds. 
In  discussing  the  rnie  of  moral  obligation,  the  Author  dmi  ■ 
important  distinction  between  the  principle  or  finuidatioii,  wi 
the  rule  or  law  of  moral  rectitude.  The  latter  be  identifies  vid 
the  will  of  God.  *  The  two  propositions,  that  man  is  a  snlgecttf 
^  the  Divine  Governor,  and,  that  the  will  of  the  Diving  Grovm 

*  is  his  law  \  he  regards  ^  as  of  identically  the  saihe  inaport\  h 
Lecture  VI.  he  proceeds  to  consider  *  the  original  prindde  i 
'  Moral  Obligation '.  The  will  of  God,  Dr.  W.  shews,  is  not  At 
origin  of  the  principles  of  rectitude,  but  is  itself  detmmned  k 
them.  Wc  must  give  in  his  own  language  his  illustration  of  da 
cardinal  proposition. 

*  When,  in  tracing  back  existence  from  the  simple  postulate  tkl 
something  now  is,  we  arrive  at  the  great  First  Cause,  the  nrigiiMis 
of  all  being  but  its  own ;  and  with  a  certainty  strictly  demonsbiSnt 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  great  First  Cause  i^  a  ]lfi^ 
that  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature; — ^we  are  at  iss 
sensible  that  we  can  go  no  further.  We  have  reached  the  ultistftt 
point,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothiiiff.--It 
IS  true,  that  when  wc  speak  of  Deity  as  existing  by  an  abtohte 
necessity,  wc  use  language  which  involves  in  it  a  great  ocal  more  tlsi 
we  arc  capable  of  distinctly  comprehending: — but  it  is  not  briV 
capacity  of  comprehension  that  we  are  to  measure  truth  ;  it  is  tir  Ae 
results  of  legitimate  ratiocination.  The  conclusions  to  whidi  we  a* 
conducted,  may,  in  their  vastness  and  abstrusencss,  be  full  of  mystar, 
— they  may  have  in  them  "  a  length  and  breadth,  and  depth  vi 
height,  passing  knowledge," — while  yet  they  are  so  sure,  that  ever 
attempt  even  to  imagine  the  contrary  involves  us  in  palpable  ooat» 
diction. 

'  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Divine  existence.  Now  the  wn 
same  process  of  reasoning  which  we  apply  to  the  existence^  is,  with 
equal  legitimacy,  applicable  to  his  nature.  If  he  exists  by  an  ahsoliitB 
necessity,  then  by  the  same  necessity  he  not  only  is,  but  ts  what  ke  k 
— And,  whether  his  nature  be  considered  physically,  intellectually,  tf 
morally,  the  observation  is  equally  true.  Wnatever  attributes  bekK 
to  it,  they  belong  to  it  by  the  same  necessity  that  is  predicated  of  itf 
existence.  If,  therefore,  in  tracing  back  existence,  we  arrive  at  oar 
ultimate  point  in  Deity, — being  arrested  and  fixed  in  the  eternal  iw> 
cessit)'  of  his  being ;  must  not  the  same  be  the  result,  in  traciiiff  t» 
their  origin  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude  ?•— 'Here  also,  do  not  us 
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Mach  oar  ultimate  poiiit  in  Deity  ?  If  we  cannot  go  further  back  in 
«#gard  to  being,  can  we  in  regard  to  principle  f  Arc  we  not  arrested 
and  fixed  by  the  eternal  necessity  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter^— the  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  divine  nature^ — just  as 
Ideally,  and  as  finallyj  as  we  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  divine  existence  ? 
It  must  be  in  the  moral  world  as  it  is  in  the  physical ;  with  regard  to 
Virtue,  as  with  'regal*d  to  matter  and  mind.  In  tracing  back  existence, 
we  come  to  the  necessity  of  God's  being  ;  in  tracing  badk  principles; 
ifrfe  come  to  the  necessity  of  Ood's  character »  In  neither  case  can  we 
Msaeh  any  further  than  this  point  of  necessity.  -We  are  oonstraihed  th 
•ixip  helie: — and,  when  We  have  thus  resolved  the  ultimate  ptintiple6 
af  moral  reotitude  in  the  creatufe,  into  conformity  with  the  etemai 
and  immutaUe  prototype  of  ail  excellence  in  the  nature  of  the  Grod^ 
)Kead>  our  minds  repose,  in  delightful  .satisfiEuction,  on  this  secure 
res^ing-nlace.  To  talk  of  any  fitnesses  of  things  jby  which,  as  a 
standard,  the  rectitude  (^that  nature  itself  is  to  be  tried  and  ascertain- 
ed, is  as  inconsiderate  as  it  is  profane : — for,  not  only  is  this  to  suppose 
jitnesses  existing  independently  of  all  being  whatever,  which  is  sheer 
Absurdity ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  going  beyond  necessity,  and  assuming 
■omethinc  ulterior,  according  to  which  that  which  is  necessary  must 
he:  which  is  a  plain  contradiction  in  term^.'    pp.  209-»21I. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  finding  Tk. 
Wardlaw^s  sentiments  upon  diis  subject  in  complete  harmony 
with  those  which  have  been  maintained  in  this  journal.  Shall  we 
be  excused,  if  we  transeribe  a  few  sentences  &om  a  review  of  fro. 
GMSor  Dewar's   Moifal  Philosophy,  winch  appeared  nine  years 

•go? 

^  That  the  will  of  God  is  the  origin  of  the  distinctions  of  right 
ftnd  wrong  to  tis^  that  it  is  in  feet  our  ultimate  rule,  might  per^ 
haps  be  admitted  with  safety,  provided  that  it  be  borne  in  muid, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  rule  of  the  Divine  conduct.  The  perfections 
of  God,  as  Hooker  finely  remarks,  are  ^  a  kind  of  law  to  liis 
irorking ;  for  that  perfection  which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to 
Ihat  he  doth.'"  ^'  God,  therefore,  is  a  law  both  to  Himself  and 
to  all  other  things  besides  '\  The  immutability  of  the  Divine 
iFill  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Divine  perfections  firom 
vhich  it  emanates :  and  it  follows,  that  the  moral  distinctions 
iFhich  are  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  those  perfections,  must  also 
be  immutable.  .....  The  will  of  God  is  ot^r  rule,  or  the  crite- 
rion of  virtue  to  us,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  Ae  Divine  cha-i 
cacter,  and  the  medium  of  discovering  his  infinite  perfections; 
But,  as  the  goodness  of  God  towards  his  creatures  is  not  the  only 
attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  follows,  thathb  holy  will  can« 
9ot  be  «o/efy  determined  by  his  goodness,  nor  6an  the  happiness 
jf  mankind  be  its  criterion.  Moreover,  the  Divine  will  is  the  ex-, 
pression  to  us  of  other  Divine  attributes,  besides  that  perfection 
of  goodness  of  which  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  object ;  and 
therefore,.when  we^say  that  his  will  is  the  immediate  criterion  of 
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virtue,  we  must  admit  the  ultimate  criterion,  that  which  deter- 
mines the  will  of  God,  to  be,  not  simple  goodness,  nor  yet  any 
end  terminating  in  the  creature, — but  that  ineffable  perfection 
which  includes  mfinite  goodness  in  its  nature,  and  which  finds  its 
highest  end  in  its  own  exercise.  *^  The  general  end  of  God^s 
eternal  working  '*\  says  Hooker,  ^^  is  the  exercise  of  his  most  glo* 
nous  and  most  abundant  virtue.'^ 

*  The  eternal  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  then,  are  laid  in 
the  Divine  character.  And,  indeed,  obedience  to  his  declared 
will  would  cease  to  be  virtue,  could  it  be  separated  from  those 
affections  of  heart,  of  which,  not  the  will,  but  the  character  of 
God  is  the  object.  In  other  words,  the  essence  and  soul  of  virtue 
is  the  love  of  God ;  and  all  systems  of  morals  which  overlook  this 
truth,  in  dissevering  ethics  from  theology,  roust  at  once  be  un- 
philosophical  and  pernicious.  Now,  God  is  necessarily  the  per- 
fection which  he  is ;  and  virtue  being  the  love  of  whatever  God 
is, — of  that  necessary  perfection  which  is  the  glory  of  God, — the 
nature  of  virtue  itself  must  be  necessary  and  immutable.^  * 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Wardlaw'^s  sixth  lecture  is  occupied  with 
an  examination  of  President  Dwight's  modified  theory  of  Utility 
as  the  foundation  of  Virtue,  and  of  Paley^s  still  more  exception* 
able  scheme  of  Morals  as  based  on  Expediency.  Paley''s  erro- 
neous theory,  apparently  borrowed  from  Archbishop  King,  may 
be  traced  in  part  to  his  having  been  led,  by  the  imperfect  analogy 
between  human  legislation  and  the  Divine  Government,  to  view 
them  as  strictly  parallel.  The  will  of  the  legislator  is  the  crite- 
rion of  political  duty ;  and  the  good  of  society  is  the  criterion  of 
all  wise  and  upright  legislation.  But,  although  the  will  of  God 
is  the  criterion  of  religious  obedience,  and  the  true  foundation  of 
moral  duty,  yet,  neither  in  the  motives  and  obligation  to  obe- 
dience, nor  in  the  criterion  of  wisdom  and  rectitude,  does  the  ana- 
logy hold  good  between  political  and  moral  duty,  consistently  with 
either  sound  philosophy  or  religious  reverence.  President  Dwight 
combats  the  error  of  Paley,  and  maintains  that  Utility,  as  judged 
by  ourselves,  cannot  be  a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct;  but  he 
admits,  that,  were  we  omniscient,  and  able  to  discern  the  true  na- 
ture of  all  the  effects  of  our  conduct,  it  might  be  so.  ^  To  the 
*  eye  of  God**,  he  affirms,  *it  is  the  real  rule\  Dr.  Wardlaw 
shews  that  this  assertion  is  both  exceptionable  in  itself,  and  at 
variance  with  other  statements  of  the  learned  American  divine, 
which  recognize  a  foundation  of  virtue  ^  in  the  nature  of  things  \ 
Now  the  nature  of  things,  whatever  the  phrase  may  imply,  and 
the  tendency  of  thin^,  or  their  utility,  are  not  the  same  tUng ; 
and  yet,  they  are  obviously  confoundea. 


♦  Eclectic  Rev.,  2d  Series,  Vol.  XXV-  pp-  516,  517. 
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*  To  say,  tliat  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  and,  at  tbc  same  time, 
wt  virtue  possesses  h  previous  and  easential  nature,  from  which  it  is 
Mt  this  utility  arises,  is  manifestly  incorrect.  It  is  confounding  tho 
feet  with  the  cause, — essential  properties  with  their  appropriate 
milts.'     p.  231. 

'  IF,  instead  of  representing  utility  as  the  JoundaCion  of  the  princi- 
In  of  moral  rectitude,  or  as  that  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be 
garded  as  right,  the  utilitarian  theorists  had  represented  it  as  a 
at^ettation  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  thiae  principles,  they  would 
ira  come  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  ohvious  to  every  mind,  that 
principle  may,  in  its  nature,  when  put  into  partial  exercise,  be  fitted 
I  produce  happiness,  whilst  yet  the  production  of  happiness  is  not 
If4  which  constitutes  the  rectitude  of  the  principle.  While  I  more 
AD  bedtate  to  admit,  that  utility,  or  the  tendency  to  happiness,  is 
it  ultimate  principle  into  which  moral  rectitude  is  to  be  resolved, 
ere  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  happiness  is  the  direct 
id  invariable  result  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  principles  of  moral  recti« 
de  (xa  the  part  of  the  Godhead ; — and,  as  a  consequence,  that,  when 
\dtrtlood  in  its  proper  extent,  and,  estimated  by  a  mind  of  capacity 
fficient  to  comprehend  that  extent,  utility,  though  not  itself  consti- 
ting  rectitude,  becomea  its  Intimate  and  correct  criterion.' 

pp.  218, 219. 

But '  the  proper  extent/  Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  explain  as  com- 
limng  what  is  *  inseparably  associated  with  the  good  of  the 
iniverse,  and  essential  to  its  attainment,  but  still  above  it,  first 
ji  order,  first  in  m^nitude,' — the  glory  of  God.  And  the  cri- 
tion  of  rectitude  is,  consequently,  one,  he  remarks,  which  '  only 
Jie  Divine  mind  is  possessed  of  sufficient  extension  and  in- 
nitive  certainty  of  discernment '  to  apply.  Thus  guarded  and 
plained,  -oar  Author's  admission  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  a 
nial  of  the  position,  that  utility  can  be  even  a  criterion  ofrecti- 
de-  The  utilitarian  will  not  thank  him  for  a  concession  of  which 
'  can  make  no  advantage.  Dr.  Wardlaw  occupies  safer  ground, 
ten  he  takes  his  stand  upon  the  position,  that  utility  is  not  the 
nidation,  but  the  result  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude.  God  is 
Iv,  not  because  he  wills  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  but  he 
Ub  their  happiness,  because  he  is  holy ;  and  the  Divine  will  is 
proper  rule  of  virtue  to  us,  not  because  he  wills  the  good  of  his 
lirerse,  but  because  his  will  is  the  expression  of  that  Perfection 
lich  God  is,  and  the  love  of  which  is  the  highest  virtue  of  the 
Mture. 

The  sul^cct  of  the  ensuing  lecture,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
B  seriea,  is,  '  the  identity  of  morality  and  religion.'  The 
iithor  here  exhibits  Christian  Ethics  in  their  true  character ; 
monBtrating.  that  love  to  God,  which  is  '  obedience  in  the 
leart,  as  olx^dience  is  love  in  the  life,'  is  '  the  virtue  of  the 
jUb'  and  the  "'y  true  morality.  In  the  next  lecture,  the 
Hfan  U  exarau    I,  '  how  far  Disiuterestcdnctis  in  an  essential 
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^  quality  in  legitimate  love  to  God ;''  and  Preeiideiit  Edwavdb^s 
^  transcendentalism  ^  upon  this  point  is  respectfully  dissented' 
from,  as  having  in  it  ^  more  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  sdiools, 
tlian  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.  We  must  make  ro6m  for  the 
following  beautiful  passage. 

^  How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  What  is  the  view  of  his  character 
in  which  Gcod  actually  becomes  the  object  of  love  to  the  conveited 
sinner  ?  To  this  question  I  would  answer  in  one  word,— it  is  the 
view  of  it  in  which  it  Is  revealed  in  the  cross.  There  the  spiritually 
enlightened  sinner  sees  '*  Mercy  and  Truth  meetdng  together.  Righte- 
ousness and  Peace  embracing  each  other,"->— holiness  in  union  with  kiv^ 
justice  with  erace.; — and,  under  the  agency  of  the  r^enerating  Spirit, 
ha  loves  God  in  the  unbroken  harmony  of  all  his  attributes^  as  dis-^^ 
nlayed  in  the  Redeemer's  work, — the  harmony  of  "  light "  and  '*  love.* 
The  light  without  the  love, — the  purity  of  the  Divine  Nature  flashily 
upon  toe  mind  apart  from  its  benevolence,  could  only  drive  to  despair : 
T-tke  love  without  the  light,  the  mere  benevolence  of  God  disunited 
from  his  essential  purity,  could  engender  no  feeling  but  that  of  a 
selfish  satisfaction  in  sin.  But,  light  and  love  together  constitutiag 
the  true  character  of  God  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  cross,  it  is  im  this* 
view  of  it  that  it  becomes  the  object  of  love  to  the  believing  sinner. 
The  very  consideration,  that  the  love  which  springs  up  in  hi^  bosom  is 
love  to  God  as  He  is  seen  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  it  must  be  love  to  holiness  as  well  as  to  goodness; — for  the  love 
displayed  in  Christ  is  holy  love, — love  so  blended  and  incorpomted 
ivitn  purity,  that  in  the  mind  which  takes  a  right  view  of  the  Saviour's' 
work,  the  one  cannot  be  disunited  f^om  the  other.  On  the  cixiss^  the 
two  inscriptions  stand  alike  conspicuous—''  God  is  light,"  and  "  God 
18  love."  Both  are  seen  together ;  both  are  believed  together  ;  and  the- 
love  which  springs  from  this  faith  regards  the  Divine  Being  ^ni^T 
both  aspects,— comprehending  at  once  gratitude  to  the  Qod  of  mercvj 
and  delight  in  the  God  of  holiness.  It  is  thus  the  same  principle  ifith 
that  which  rules  in  the  bosoms  of  creatures  that  have  never  fallen. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  what  is  fitted  to  ijispiie 
the  very  holiest  and  happiest  of  creatures  with  awe,  even  whjfe  tney 
love,  delight,  and  adore.  The  entire  character,  in  all  its  parts,  is  at 
once  the  (Sject  of  "  reverence  and  godly  fear,*'  and  of  the  purest,  the 
most  fervent,  and  the  most  confiding  affection ;  and  by  the  contempla* 
tion  of  it  in  tho  cross,  both  feelings  are  called  forth  into  exercise^  even 
in  angelic  bosoms.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  separate  theae  views  el 
God ;~  could  wo  give  a  guilty  creature,  in  the  full  consciousness  el 
his  guilt,  to  sec  one  side  only  of  the  manifestation, — to  see  the  ereas  as 
the  exhibition  solely  of  the  untainted  purity,  the  undissemhling  tvi«A/ 
the  unbending  justice,  and  tho  avenging  jealousy,  of  the  Being  with 
whom  he  has  to  do,  the  cross  itself  >vould  become  the  mightiest 
instnimont  of  torture  to  tho  au*akened  soul,— subjecting  it  to  the 
agonies  of  a  spiritual  orucifixiim.— Inflicting  on  it  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair. Ihit  tho  crtmh,  wHilMt  it  shows  the  holiness  of  God  in  aH  its 
|mritv,  th«  juntico  of  iUnl  in  all  lU  strictness,  and  the  jealousy  of  QoA 
m  all  iu  cuiuuuiing  terrors,  holds  forth  ol^o  to  view  the  loTe  of 
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God  m  ell  its  infiaitude,  the  compassions  of  Ood  in  all  their  tendeiw 
Bcss^  the  meroy  of  Gkwi  in  aU  its  fulxuess  and  freenesa  :-r-<«o  that, 
from  the  believing  view  of  it  there  spring  up,  at  the  same  i]$oi»entjt 
the  emotions  of  affectionate  fear  and  neverential  tove,— r^f  com^. 
placent  delight  and  thankful  joy, — under  the  combined  influence 
of  which  the  happy  spirit  relies  upon  irimy  serves  him,  imitates  him; 
enjoys  him  ^ — ana  in  nmety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred, — probably 
in  nme  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  the  thousand,  were  the  meta- 
physical question  proposed  to  the  simple-hearted  subject  of  divine 
grace,  while  charmed  and  melted  and  eladdened  6y  the  new  lights 
that  have  come  in  upon  his  mind,  whether  the  love  of  gratitude  or 
the  love  of  complacency  had  first  touched  Ids  soul, — he  would  be  at  ar 
loss  for  a  reply ; — he  would  be  in  danger  of  fretting  at  the  unwelcome^ 
interruption  thrown  into  the  delightful  current  of  his  feelings ;  ai^l 
especially  if  you  joined  with  the  inquiry,  the  puzzle  about  the  order  of, 
nature  and  the  order  of  time : — he  could  only  tell  you,  that  he  had 
seen  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  it  had  won  and  captivated  his 
heart ; — ^that  in  Christ  he  saw  God  as  at  once  the  God  of  grace  and  the 
God  of  holiness ;  and  that  he  loved  him  for  both,^^for  the  grace  of  his 
holiness,  and  for  the  holiness  of  his  grace, — for  what  He  was  in  himself, 
and  for  what  He  had  done  for  sinners  ! '     pp.  320''-^23« 

The  concluding  lecture,  *  On  the  PecuKarities  of  Christian 
^  Obligation  and  Duty,^  commences  with  some  able  strictures  on 
President  Edwards**s  theory  of  Virtue,  which  is  abewn  to  be  open 
to  very  serious  and  fatal  obyeetions ;  aioA  in  a  note,  Dr.  Wardlaw 
does  us  the  honour  to  refer  to  an  article  ia  our  fi>rmef  Series,  in 
which  we  had  shewn  how  singularly  that  profound  thinker  had 
failed  in  the  outset  of  his  attempt  to  construct  a  moral  theory  *. 
The  Lecturer  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  in  producing  love  to  God, — shewing  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  Faith,  by  which  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  habitual 
control  of  the  motives  to  trust  and  tQ  obedience  which  the  Gospel 
originates.  In  conclusion,  he  briefly  pc^QsIs  e^iH  the  peculiar 
bearings  of  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  upon  Ae  social  duties 
and  attections;  apologizing  for  not  entering  knta  the  minuter 
details  of  Christian  morals  or  questions  of  casuistry.  The  design 
of  the  Series  was,  to  illustrate  loid  establish  general  principles^ — 
a  fleld  of  quite  sufficient  extent;  and  it  was  &rwox9  in  these,  that 
the  Author  was  most  anxipua  to  point  out.  Wq  have  already 
referred  incidentally  to  the  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  form  a 
very  valuable  Appendix  to  the  Lectures. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
founders  of  the  Congregational  Lecture  upon  this  highly  gratifying 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series.  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  99  et  seq.  In  that  ar- 
ticle, the  reader  will  also  find  an  examination  of  Bp.  Butler's  not  less 
defective  theory  of  Virtue.     See  aW  E.  R.  3d  Series.  Vol.  VI.  p. 

i289.  (Oct  laai.) 
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eommencement  of  their  Series ;  and  to  the  much  respected  Author 
we  tender  our  warmest  thanks  for  a  volume  which  is  adapted  to 
reflect  honour  upon  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  an  ornament, 
and  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Philosophy. 


Art.  III.     Poems,  chiefly  Religious.    By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  A.M. 

12mo.  pp.  Ib5.    London^  1833. 

X^E  have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lyte'^s  poetical  talents,  as  displayed  in  his  former 
productions  *y  than  would  be  borne  out  by  this  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  we  will  not  retract  it.  The  Author  of  the 
following  stanzas,  which  breathe  the  soul  of  poetry,  shall  enjoy 
immunity  from  our  criticisms. 

'ON  A   NAVAL   OFFICER   BURIED   IN   THE   ATLANTIC. 

'  There  is>  in  the  wide^  lone  sea> 
A  spot  unmarked^  but  holy  ; 
For  there  the  gallant  and  the  free 
In  his  ocean  bed  lies  lowly. 

*  Down,  down,  within  the  deep. 

That  oft  to  triumph  bore  him. 
He  sleeps  a  sound  and  pleasant  sleep. 
With  the  salt  waves  washing  o'er  him. 

*  He  sleeps  serene,  and  safe 

From  tempest  or  from  billow. 
Where  the  storms,  that  high  above  him  chafe. 
Scarce  rock  his  peaceful  pillow. 

'  The  sea  and  him  in  death 

They  did  not  dare  to  sever : 
It  was  his  home  while  he  had  breath ; 
'Tis  now  his  rest  for  ever. 

'  Sleep  on,  thou  mighty  dead ! 

A  glorious  tomb  they've  found  thee — 
The  broad  blue  sky  above  thee  spread. 
The  boundless  waters  round  thee. 

• 

'  No  vulgar  foot  treads  here ; 

No  hand  profane  shall  move  thee ; 
But  gallant  fleets  shall  proudly  steer. 
And  warriors  shout,  above  thee. 


•  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  143.  Art.  Henry  SchuUze,  a  Tale,  with 
other  Poems,  1821.  lb.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  2^.  Art.  Lytc's  Tales  im 
Verse,  1826. 
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'  And  when  the  last  trump  shall  sounds 
And  tombs  are  asunder  riven. 
Like  the  morning  sun  from  the  wave  thou*lt  bounds 
To  rise  and  shine  in  heaven.' 

The  most  beautiful  poem  in  the  volume  is  one  which  we  hope 
we  may  consider  as  an  effort  of  imagination,  and,  as  such,  a  happy 
one,  for  it  has  the  pathos  of  reality.  It  is  entitled,  *  Sad  Thoughts,' 
— sad  indeed,  were  they  real.  The  thoughts  that  bum  and  flash 
in  the  following  stanzas  are  such  as  n^ight  almost  heal  the  wound 
of  disappointed  love :  they  seem  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the 
mountain  breeze  and  the  Alpine  landscape. 

'THE   ALPS. 

'  The  Alps— the  Alps — the  joyous  Alps, 
Are  all  around  me  heaving  high ; 
I  bow  me  to  their  snowy  scalps. 
That  rush  into  the  sky. 

*  Hail,  lordly  land  of  storm  and  strife. 
To  poetry  and  wonder  dear ! 
'Tis  worth  an  age  of  common  life. 
To  feci  as  I  do  here. 

'  To  look  down  on  that  deep-blue  lake ; 
To  look  up  in  that  glonous  sky ; 
To  feel  my  soul  within  me  wake. 
And  asK  for  wings  to  fly : 

'  To  bound  the  airy  heights  along ; 

Above  the  floating  clouds  to  stand ; 
And  meet  Creation's  God,  among 
The  wonders  of  His  h^id. 

'  Hail,  scenes  of  holy  grandeur !  hail  f 

Where  mortal  sense  stands  hushed  and  awed. 
O,  who  could  eaze  on  such,  and  fail 
To  think  of  Thee,  my  God  ? 

'  Alone  and  dread  Thou  dwellest  here. 
The  source  and  soul  of  all  I  see. 
I  look  around  in  joy  and  fear. 
And  feel  I  am  with  Thee ! 

'  I  see  Thee  on  the  mountain  sit. 

At  summer's  noon,  sublime  and  still ; 
Or  in  the  giant  shadows  flit 
Along  from  hill  to  hill. 

«  I  read  thy  presence  and  thy  power 
In  each  eternal  rock  I  meet ; 
I  trace  thy  love  in  every  flower 
That  blossoms  at  my  feet. 
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'  Thou  speakest  from  each  rolling  cloud 
That  pours  its  stormy  mirth  on  high^ 
When  cliff  to  cliff  is  shouting  loud> 
Responsive  to  the  sky. 

'  Thy  voice  at  night  is  in  the  sound 
Of  sinking  glaciers^  rushing  rills. 
And  avalanches  thundering  round 
Among  the  startled  hills. 

'  The  mountain  mists,  in  all  their  moods. 
The  snows  by  earthly  feet  untrod. 
The  fells,  the  forests,  and  the  floods. 
Are  all  instinct  with  God. 

'  O  regions  wonderful  and  wild. 
Sublimity's  inspiring  home. 
Scenes  I  have  dreamt  of  since  a  child, 
And  longed  as  now  to  roam ! 

'  And  I  am  here !  and  I  may  range 

Your  length  and  breadth  without  control. 
And  feel  a  world  all  new  and  strange 
Break  in  upon  my  soul ! 

'  Hail>  mountain  monarchs !  hail !    Again 
Before  your  reverend  feet  I  bow : 
How  poor  is  language  to  explain 
The  thoughts  that  fill  me  now ! ' 

*  //  ne  faut  pas  d^daigner^  remarks  Mde.  de  Stael,  *  dans 
^  quelque   tristesse  qtCon  soit  plough,   lee  dons  primitifs   dm 

*  Cr^ateur ;  la  vie  et  la  nature.  .  • .  Vexistence  est  en  elle-fn^me 
^  une  chose  merveilleuse.    Uon  v&it  souvent  les  malades  n'inwh 

*  quer  qu'elle.  Les  sauvages  sont  heureux  seulement  de  vivre. 
*'  Les  consolations  philosophiques  ont  moins  W empire  que  les 

*  jouissances  caus^es  par  la  spectacle  de  la  ierre  et  au  cielJ*  The 
above  stanzas  form  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  these  strikinff  senti- 
ments. It  is  true,  that  physical  consolations,  if  we  may  use  uie  ex- 
pression, are  of  more  virtue  than  philosophical  ones :  they  are  the 
next  best  to  what  are  infinitely  better,  spiritual  ones.  But  when  these 
are  superinduced  upon  the  primary  gifts  of  the  ^  Creator,  life  and 
'  nature,^  then  it  is  that  existence  is  felt  to  be  indeed  ^  a  manreUous 
^  thing,"*  and  that  the  works  of  God  inspire  the  fuU  emotion  they 
are  adapted  to  produce.  How  joyous  is  the  sentiment  with  which 
the  Royal  Psalmist  dwells  upon  tne  spectacle  of  creation !  ^*  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !  ^  Till,  at  length,  he 
seems  to  concentrate  his  feelings  in  the  vow  of  gratitude:  **  I  will 
sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being ;  my  medjltation  of 
Him  shall  be  sweet ;  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord.""    (Psal.  civ.) 
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Mr.  Lyte  has  announced  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Psalms.^  If  it  shall  answer  to  the  import  of  the  title,  it 
will  be  indeed  a  delightful  volume,  for  how  little  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Psalms  is  there  in  either  our  psalmody  or  our  poetry  !  But 
we  should  not  be  much  surprised  at  finding  that  the  Author  has 
caught  and  given  utterance  to  more  of  that  spirit  in  some  of  the 
poems  in  this  volume,  than  in  th^  entire  result  of  his  attempt  at 
^  condensing '  it  in  his  versification  of  the  Psalter. 

The  more  strictly  devotional  poems  in  this  volume  are  evi- 
dently the  unelaborated  effusions  of  piety ;  but  the  religious  Poet 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  sentiment  of  the  admirable  Philip 
Henry,  who  assigned  as  a  reason  for  bestowing  laborious  prepara- 
tion upon  sermons  designed  for  the  plainest  and  most  unlettered 
audience,  that  he  would  not  present  to  God  what  had  cost  him 
nothing.  Some  of  these  poems,  though  excellent  in  the  quality 
of  the  sentiment,  have  evidently  cost  little.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  case  where,  in  stanzas  requiring  alternate  rhymes,  the 
rhyme  is  disregarded  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  Not  only  is 
the  ear  disappointed,  but  the  mind  resents  the  want  of  skill  or  of 
pains  which  it  indicates.  We  must  also  express  oiir  conscien- 
tious objection  against  the  employment  of  our  Lord'^s  human 
name,  without  any  adjunct,  in  either  invoking  or  speaking  of  him 
whom  his  own  disciples  culled  ^^  The  Lord.'^  No  precedents  can 
reconcile  to  our  feelings  or  judgement  such  forms  of  expression  as 

'  Till  I  find  them  for  ever  in  Jesus's  breast.' 
And, 

'  My  soul  shall  dwell  where  Jesus  is.' 

St.  Paul's  language  is :  **  To  depart  and  be  with  Christy*^ — 
"  So  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord^^ — "  In  the  presence  of  otir 
Lord  Jesus  ChrisV^ 

But  these  are  slight  flaws,  such  as  only  critical  eyes,  perhaps, 
would  detect  or  be  offended  by,  in  a  vdume  which  will  delight 
every  reader  of  taste  and  pi^y,  and  imjNroTe  all  to  whom  it  yields 
delight.  Waiving  any  further  criticism,  from  which,  indeed,  we 
had  intended  altogether  to  abstain,  we  shall  close  our  brief  notice 
with  another  specimen,  which  we  think  will  sustain  our  cordial 
commendation  of  the  volume. 

'  Evening. 

'  Sweet  evening  hour  !  sweet  evening  hour ! 
That  calms  the  air,  and  shuts  the  flower ; 
That  brings  the  wild  bee  to  its  nest^ 
The  in&nt  to  its  mother's  breast. 

'  Sweet  hour !  that  bids  the  labourer  cea&e ; 
That  gives  the  weary  team  release^ 
A      leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  there 
\^      .  \       and  shelter^  *fbod  and  care. 
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'  O  season  of  soft  sounds  and  hues^ 
Of  twilight  walks  among  the  dews^ 
Of  feelings  calm^  and  converse  sweety 
And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  repeat ! 

'  The  weeping  eye  that  loathes  the  day^ 
Finds  peace  beneath  thy  soothing  sway  ; 
And  fiuth  and  prayer^  o'er-mastering  grief^ 
Burst  forth^  and  bring  the  heart  relief. 

'  Yes,  lovely  hour !  thou  art  the  time 
When  feelings  flow,  and  wishes  climb ; 
When  timid  souls  begin  to  dare^ 
And  Odd  receives  and  answers  prayer. 

*  Then^  trembling  through  the  dewy  skies^ 
Look  out  the  stars^  like  thoughtful  eyes 
Of  angels>  calm  reclining  there> 

And  gazing  on  this  world  of  care. 

'  Then^  as  the  earth  recedes  from  sight. 
Heaven  seems  to  ope  her  fields  of  light. 
And  call  the  fettered  soul  above. 
From  sin  and  grief,  to  peace  and  love. 

'  Sweet  hour  !  for  heavenly  musing  made. 
When  Isaac  walked,  and  Daniel  prayed  ; 
When  Abram's  offering  Qod  did  own. 
And  Jesus  loved  to  be  alone. 

*  Who  has  not  felt  that  Evening's  hour 
Draws  forth  devotion's  tenderest  power  ; 
That  guardian  spirits  round  us  stand. 
And  God  himself  seems  most  at  hand  ? 

'  The  very  birds  cry  shame  on  men. 
And  chide  their  selfisl^  silence,  then  : 
The  flowers  on  high  their  incense  send. 
And  earth  and  heaven  unite  &nd  blend. 

'  Let  others  hail  the  rising  day  ; 
I  praise  it  when  it  fades  away  ; 
when  life  assumes  a  higher  tone. 
And  God  and  heaven  are  a]l  my  own.' 
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Art.  IV.  I.  An  Address  delivered  on  living  the  Jirsi  Stone  of  the 
New  King's  Weigh-house,  a  Place  of  Jrorskip  intended  for  the 
Use  of  a  Congregational  Church.  By  T.  Binney.  4to.,  \s,  6d. 
London,  1833. 

2.  The  Case  of  the  Dissenters,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.    8vo.,  pp.  64.     Price  Is,  6d,    London^  1833. 

3.  Seven  Letters  on  National  Religion,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Henry 

Melvill,  A.M.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  Coll^,  Cam- 
bridge. By  Charles  Smithy  B.D.^  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
College^  Cambridge.    8vo.^  pp.  304.    Price  7s.  6d,    London,  1833. 

4.  The  Principle  of  VdurUary  Churches,  not  the  Principle  of  an  Esta~ 
blishment,  proved  to  he  the  real  Origin  of  Romish  and  Priestly 
Domination,  an  Historical  Essay*  By  James  Gibson,  A.M., 
Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lockhart.  8vo.,  pp.  96.  Price  \s. 
Glasgow,  1833.  [[Published  under  the  Supenntendence  of  the 
Glasgow  Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.^ 

5.  Considerations  on  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Remarks  on  Dr.  Inglis's  Vindication.  By 
H.  Heugh,  D.D,  Third  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  98.  Price  1*. 
Glasgow,  1833. 

6.  On  the  Causes,  Influence,  and  Prospects  of  the  Secession,  in  Con- 
nection with  the  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Mackray,  A.M.,  Stirling.    8vo.,  pp.  47.     ^Glasgow,  1833. 

7.  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Usurpation 
of  Church-Patrons  in  Scotland.  By  John  Knox,  the  Younger. 
8vo.,  pp.  44.     Price  1^.    Edinburgh,  1833. 

TTOW  fond  soever  men  have  in  all  ages  appeared  to  be  of 
fighting  for  abstract  principles,  points  of  faith,  metaphysical 
distinctions, — the  idols  of  intellect,  the  watchwords  of  party, — ^yet, 
it  will  always  be  found  that  the  real  cause  and  origin  of  such 
polemic  or  political  disputes,  lie  deeper  than  the  ostensible  subject 
of  contention ; — that  they  relate  to  some  actual  grievance.  Under 
an  excited  state  of  feeling,  the  mind  disdains  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  palpable  and  the  definite,  and  idealises,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  object  of  its  passionate  regard,  which  then  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  a  thousand  indefinite  associations.  Thus  it  is  that 
people  seem  to  be  philosophically  quarrelling  about  general  pro- 
positions, or  fighting  for  pure  abstractions.  Orthodoxy,  Episco- 
pacy, Independence,  Country,  Church  and  State,  the  Voluntary 
Principle, — when  the  truth  is,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment is  something  which  comes  much  more  closely  home  to  the 
bminess  and  bosoms.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  no 
were  ever  found  to  give  trouble  to  their  Rulers,  unless 
pr        re  of  extortion  or  intolerance,  or,  in  more  familiar 
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phrase,  unless  pinched  either  in  their  pockets  or  in  their  con- 
sciences. There  may  be  a  few  turbulent  sjnrits,  intrigoing 
politicians,  disappointed  younger  brothers,  who  shall  succeed  in 
doing,  perhaps,  a  little  temporary  mischief;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  quiet,  and  are  not  easily  lashed  into  ccmmotioD,  except 
when  they  are  starving,  or  when  their  money  is  taken  from  thctn 
without  law  or  reason,  or  when  their  household  interests,  among 
which  religion  ranks  as  the  chief  and  the  safeguard  of  the  rest, 
are  sacrilegiously  invaded  by  intolerance  or  oppression. 

What  was  it  that  gave  to  the  question  of  Parliamentny 
Reform  its  all-absorbing  interest  ?  Only  a  small  portion  of  die 
nationmight  seem  to  have  had  any  direct  interest  in  the  object;  com- 
paratively few  had  any  distinct  notion  of  what  they  damomed 
for ;  and  it  might  be  easy  to  place  in  a  ridiculous  light  the  mtOMe 
excitement  which  the  subject  occasioned,  and  the  vagoe  and 
unreasonable  expectations  it  awakened.  But,  for  half  a  centmy, 
the  nation  had  been  smothering  feelings  of  growing  dissatisfiKtiMi 
against  the  profligate  system  of  government  by  patronage  and 
corruption,  which  had  continually  added  to  the  pnblic  btodeni, 
and  perpetuated  the  most  flagrant  abuses ;  and  if  Refimn  Bii|^ 
seem  but  an  empirical  remedy,  the  evils  whidi  prompted  the 
general  desire  of  relief  were  substantial  and  great  Weil  iras  it 
for  the  country,  that  the  full  tide  of  popular  feeling,  which  bad 
long  been  threatening  to  burst  its  bounds,  coidd  be  turned  into 
this  constitutional  channel,  and  directed  to  the  purificatioo,  in- 
stead of  the  subversion  of  our  glorious  institutions.  But  Par- 
liamentary Reform  was  not  an  imaginary  remedy.  It  let  in  Aope, 
which  is  itself  relief.  It  recognised  the  claims  of  the  people  to 
be  protected  by  their  representatives.  And  it  has  made  it  the 
interest  both  oi  the  present  and  of  future  Administrations  to  con- 
sult the  popular  interests. 

Had  they  been  imaginary  grievances  which  pompCed  the 
anxiety  for  the  reform  cf  Parliament,  that  splendid  measure  df 
enlightened  legislation  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient  ledreM. 
But  while  that  measiure  has  given  vent  to  nolitical  agitation,  aad  n- 
adjusted,  as  it  were,  the  safety-valve  or  the  Constitutioii,  it  liai 
not  repaired  the  wrongs  which  the  nation  have  been  suffisriiq^  at 
the  hands  of  the  Twin  Giant  Usurpers,  Corruption  and  Moa^ 
poly.  Corporation  Reform,  Law  Reform,  Church  Reform  attei^ 
follow  ; — must,  not  because  the  people  are  strong,  but  becauaetbqf 
are  in  the  right ;  not  because  they  nave  numencal  force  on  their 
side,  for  that  might  be  dealed  with  by  intellectual  superiority  and 
political  skill,  but  because  they  have  reason,  justice,  and  ocNi- 
science  too. 

Wliat  is  it  that  has  excited  the  national  deterroinption  in  laroar 
of  Church  Uctbnn,  or  rather,  the  prevaler  (gagaiBSlrihl 
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ginary  grievance.  It  has  not  originated  with  the  Dissenters;  it 
has  not  sprung  from  Dissent.  First,  there  has  been  die  heavy 
grievance  of  the  tithe  system  and  all  its  vexatious  accompani- 
ments, pressing  with  augmented  weight  upon  the  diminished  pro- 
fits of  industry ;  and  upon  the  sore  feeling  thus  occasioned  has 
been  superinduced  the  discovery,  at  which  the  people  of  England 
seem  suddenly  to  have  arrived  by  the  simple  use  of  their  own 
eyes,  that  the  Church  Establishment  is  a  very  costly,  ill-adminis- 
tered, and  inefficient  piece  of  machinery  for  its  professed  purpose, 
characterized  by  all  the  vices  of  the  feudal  system,  and  open  to 
all  the  objections  chargeable  upon  a  corporation  monopoly. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England,  we  sa^,  have  had  little 
or  no  share  in  bringing  about  that  revolution  m  public  feeling 
which  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  the  Establishment.  Their 
opinions  were  known,  by  all  who  cared  to  know  them,  to  be  in 
opposition  alike  to  the  exclusive  claims  and  to  the  policy  of  ecclesi- 
astical Establishments ;  but  they  excited  little  attention  or  regard. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  church  reform  has  not  proceeded 
from  any  class  of  dissidents.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  remarked  by 
the  author  of  the  very  able  exposition  of  *^  The  Case  of  the  Dis- 
senters,^ that  they  have  had  no  hand  in  originating  it;  for 
^  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland,  they  have  been  both 
^  silent  and  still.*^ 

*  They  may  have  memorialized  the  Ministers  on  some  particular 
evil ;  but  they  have  declined  to  publish  even  such  memorial  to  the 
world.  At  this  moment,  their  wnole  case  is  neither  before  the  Public 
nor  the  Grovemment.  Many  may  blame  them  for  not  having  spoken 
earlier ;  none  can  blame  them  for  speaking  now.  It  is  a  crisis  they 
have  not  made :  it  is  a  crisis  they  must  not  neglect.* 

Had  there  even  been  no  great  body  of  Dissenters  in  the  king- 
dom, the  standing  grievance  of  the  Tithe  must  have  brought  on 
before  long  the  crisis  of  the  Establishment.  ^  A  more  unfor^ 
^  tunate  property,^  to  cite  the  language  of  the  late  Law  Professor 
of  King'*s  College,  ^  could  not  have  been  conferred  on  the  Church; 

*  not  only  as  it  is  a  property  increasing  in  value^  in  modem 

*  timesy  in  an  undue  degree  compared  with  other  property; 
^  but  as  communicating  an  amount  of  power,  interference,  and 
^  secular  importance,  highly  hostile  to  the  character  of  the  clergy 

*  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  offensive  to  those  over  whom  it  is 

*  exercised,  in  right  not  of  private  property,  but  of  public  function, 
'  of  a  nature  purporting  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  the  worldly- 
^  mindedness  of  lucre  and  power/  In  other  words,  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate property,  becaus  its  arbitrary  and  variable  nature 
stamps  it  wi^h  the  cha''"'**'*^  of  tortion ; — ^because  its  augment- 
afcimi  has  b  t       y  (  ,  but  unattended  by  any 
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cause  the  teal  labourer,  the  working  cuiate,  reaps  no  advantage 
from  this  barbarous  and  intolerable  tax  upon  pioductiTe  industiy. 
The  scandalous  injustice  of  the  curate  system  has  been  only  ren- 
dered the  more  palpable  and  striking  by  the  improved  reapect- 
ability  of  that  order  of  clerical  stipendiaries  i  and  in  many  caaeSf 
the  piety  of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  church-going 
population  has  been  offended  at  once  by  the  rapacity  of  the  iiu 
cumbent  and  the  pauperism  of  his  substitute  and  drudge.  Plo- 
ralides,  non-residence,  and  the  tithe-law,  especially  as  administered 
by  the  proctor,  together  compose,  in  harmonious  conjunction,  the 
most  odious  and  iniquitous  system  that  was  ever  legalised.  To 
pretend  that  Religion  either  lends  it  her  sanctioD,  or  derives  ad- 
vantage from  it,  is  an  insult  to  Christianity.  The  Fellow  of  St 
Peter's  honestly  admits,  that  the  priests  of  Juggernaut  would 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  tithe,  if  invested  with  this  national 
portion  *  by  an  act  of  the  King  and  the  Great  Council  of  the 
'  realm,'  as  the  clergy  have  now.  '  Even  by  a  Christian,'  be 
says,  *  must  the  same  tithes  be  paid,  however  he  r^ret  that  a 

*  mode  of  payment  ordained  bv  God  himself,  should  be  dim 
'  crated  to  the  service  of  national  idoUtry.'  So  that,  shoold  Par- 
liament re-invest  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  mtb 
the  tithe,  it  will,  according  to  this  Writer,  be  the  duty  of  X^otd 
Roden  and  all  others  *  cheerfully '  to  pay  the  same.  Ajid  their 
comfort  will  be,  that,  '  as  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  obedience 

*  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  is  indeed  a  mo6t 

*  solemn  thing.'  So  again,  as  to  Church-rates,  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment quite  as  much  ordained  by  God  as  the  tithe,  Mr.  Smith 
says: 

'  This  payment,  one  among  others  in  return  for  civil  privilegea  and 
national  protection,  is  made,  whether  the  building  be  tie  Chuxdi  at 
Christ  or  a  temple  of  Ju^emuut,  and  the  principle  of  rebeilitMi  ii 
equally  involved  in  its  evoBion  and  resistance.'  Only.  •  ■  '  if  tmr 
Church  be  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  rebellion  in  these  matten 
is  added  apostacy.'    p.  103. 

Government  have  clearly  Mr.  Smith's  own  consent  to  tax  him 
for  any  thing.  But  neither  hts  theology  nor  his  law  will  go  down 
with  the  Bntish  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  question 
is  not  what  private  persons  are  warranted  in  withholding,  but 
what  Parliament  would  do  right  to  decree  in  this  matter.  The 
nation  may,  it  is  admitted  by  this  Writer,  recall  its  lands  and 
tithes ;  and  in  such  case,  it  woidd  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  ac 
cording  to  his  argument,  to  submit, '  in  patience  of  bojic'  to  the 
powers  that  be !  Nay,  who  can  doubt  the  meekness  t-nd  apostolic 
charity  of  this  churchman,  after  reading  the  following  passage  ? 

•  If  need  be,  let  us  with  thU  joy  (in  our  caUing)  beta!  :  nurscives  at 
once  to  the  tent-making  of  the  Apoatle ; — if,  hajuy,  by      un  uppeani^ 
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in  the  garb  familiar  to  heathen  persecution^  we  may  persuade  these 
our  weak  brethren  to  discern  better  the  blessedness  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  as  we  apostolically  administer  them.'     p.  102. 

Risum  teneatis  amid  ?  A  Cambridge  fellow  betaking  himself 
to  tent-making  is  a  good  joke.  But  who  would  imagine,  on  read- 
ing such  a  passage  as  this,  that  millions  of  the  people  of  England 
are  cheerfiilly  supporting  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  their 
own  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments ;  and  that  those  very 
ministers  who  thus  appear  in  the  apostolic  garb,  not  of  tent- 
makers,  but  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  living  of  the  Gospel,  are 
looked  down  upon  with  contempt  because  they  are  not  of  the 
tithe-endowed  Church  ?  We  must,  however,  transcribe  the  pa- 
ragraph which  immediately  follows  the  above  rhetorical  flourish. 

'  But  tithes  are  conditionally  assigned,  and  the  nation  duly  super- 
intends an  interchange  of  labour,  manual  and  spiritual,  between  those 
whose  labour  is  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind :  if  the  interchange  be  not 
reciprocal,  if  the  spiritual  sower  sow  not  his  spiritual  things,  and  be 
not  occupied  therein  to  the  full  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  then  assuredly  the  apostolical  direction  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  his  punidiment  as  to  the  case  of  any  other  indolent  member 
of  the  body  politic :  "  This  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neitner  should  he  eat." '     p.  101. 

Excellently  said !  And  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostolical 
direction  is  enforced  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  her  close  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Church,  and 
of  her  peculiar  claim  to  the  epithet  apostolic.  Dissenters  who 
reap  none  of  the  spiritual  things  of  the  tithe-receivers,  would 
seem,  on  the  above  stated  principle  of  reciprocity,  to  be  fairly 
entitled  to  claim  exemption  from  supplying  of  their  temporal 
things.  But  then,  Mr.  S.  adds,  ^  the  tithe-payer  is  not  the  su- 
^  perintendent  of  this  reciprocal  supply  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
^  wants,^  but  the  nation.  Granted ;  and  the  matter  is  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation,  where  this 
golden  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  of  making  the  work  and  pay 
correspond,  will,  we  trust,  receive  the  more  attention  from  being 
thus  authoritatively  promulgated  from  the  walls  of  St.  Peter^s 
College. 

The  tithe-system,  although  long  felt  as  a  grievance,  would 
nevertheless  have  maintained  itself  in  this  country,  in  all  proba- 
bility, for  another  fifty  years,  had  not  the  Irish  people,  wearied 
out  by  oppression,  assumed  at  length  an  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  exactions  of  that  Church  which  they  regard  as  at  once  foreim 
and  heretical.  In  Ireland,  the  distinction  between  a  National  Reli- 
gion and  a  State  Religion  is  broadly  illustrated.  There,  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  has  hitherto  been  complete,  and  its  fruits  have 
fipened  under  the  golden  beams  of  Protestant  ascendancy.     The 
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Church  Establishment  has  been  maintained  there,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  for  the  national  church  is  the  Rottiisli,  but 
avowedly  for  politicJEil  purposes.  Lord  Roden  is  reported  lo 
have  used  these  remarkable  words  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
presenting  a  petition  against  the  Government  plan  of  education, 
on  the  20th  of  March  last :  ^  The  Protestants  have  been  the 
^  English  garrison  in  Ireland^  since  the  time  of  Henry  VlII/ 
The  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  an  integral  part  of  thid  ^- 
rison  system.  The  Protestant  clergy  -are  represented  by  an  apo- 
logist for  that  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newland,  as  bein^,  from  the 
reign  of  William  III.  up  to  the  Union,  confessedly  too  much 
engaged  in   political  warfare  and  secular  enterprise.      *  They 

*  were,'  he  says,  *  considered  as  invaders,  living  in  pitched  teirts 

*  in  an  enemy'*s  country.'  Every  barrier  raised  against  Popery 
in  Ireland,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  been  at  the  same  time  i 
limit  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  which  has  garrisoned  the 
country,  but  never  conquered  it.   Up  to  the  walls  of  the  churdiet, 

*  those  melancholy  fortresses  of  the  Establishment,'  the  caimtir 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  wealu 
of  the  clergy  has  gone  on  augmenting  with  the  decline  of  Protest^ 
antism ;  and  as  rents  have  risen,  as  tillage  has  extended,  as  tht 
population  has  increased,  the  peasantry  have  become  more  and 
more  depressed,  and  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  Iandlord*s 
church,  as  that  church  has  grown  richer  and  richer,  till  it  hai 
aojuired  the  inglorious  pre-eminence  of  being  ^  the  greatest  ecde- 
^  siastical  enormity  of  Europe.'  The  large  extent  of  the  parisbeii 
which  had  been  laid  out  on  a  scale  suited  to  a  thinly  scatter^ 
population  and  to  pasture  farms,  when  those  pastures  were  tumad 
mto  corn-fields,  promoted  the  beneficed  clergy  into  the  rank  d 
landholders  ;  raising  them  to  a  position  in  society  above  the  cbM 
of  small  gentry,  who  lingered  in  the  country,  only  because  tlMir 
incomes  were  not  sufficient  to  enaUe  them  to  quii  it*  Thus  ele* 
vated  above  their  proper  sphere,  the  clergy  became  transformed 
into  a  class  of  magistrates  and  country  gentlemen;  and  their 
neglected  congregations,  separated  from  them  by  a  still  widening 
interval,  gradually  fell  away,  and  were  incorporated  with  thoae^ 
the  Romish  clergy.  The  nwter,  however,  the  people  have  fallal 
off  from  the  Establishment,  the  more  vigorously  their  rulers  have 
gone  on  building  churches,  to  adorn  tne  landscape,  where  thej 
appear  as  trophies,  or  rather  mausolea  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
Like  the  Grecian  temples,  these  picturesque  edifices  are  design 
ed  to  be  looked  at  from  without;  few  enter  the  sacred  pxs» 
cincts,  but  the  priest.  ^  There  have  been  churches,  and  resideH 
^  ministers  too,  in  many  parishes,  time  out  of  mind,'  says  Ml- 
O'Driscol,  *  where  there  are  yet  no  Protestants  ;— churches  bulk 
^  or  building  in  numerous  places,  in  which  there  is  to  be,  perhup 
^  sometimes  a  service,  but  never  congr^ations,  and  where  i%  jji^ 
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^  happened  that  a  military  force  has  occasionally  been  necessary 
*'  to  protect  the  builders  from  the  assaults  of  the  flock.  Meek 
^  flock !  happy  shepherds !  ^  And  so  long  as  funds  wer^  to  be 
had  out  of  the  First  Fruits,  and  a  church-building-rate  could  be 
levied  on  the  Catholic  peasantry,  this  propagation  of  Protestantism 
by  brick  and  mortar,  this  ornamental  spire-building,  went  briskly 
forward.  In  1826,  there  were  applications  to  the  Board  for 
grants  to  build  fifty^eight  new  churches,  which  were  refused  only 
for  want  of  funds !  Mr.  Newland  affirms,  that,  in  the  diocese  of 
Armagh  alone,  there  are  nearly  as  many  churches  now,  as  there 
were  in  the  whole  island  in  1792.  And  for  whose  benefit  ?  At 
whose  cost  ?  The  Irish  Establishment  does  not  embrace  within 
its  pale  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  the  population.  In  Ulster,  in« 
deed,  where,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  ^  clear* 
^  ance  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  had  \  we  are  told,  ^  been  effectual 
^  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  \  Protestantism  has  taken  root< 
There,  and  there  alone,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  But 
there,  the  majority  of  Protestants  are  Dissenters  from  the  Esta* 
blishment,  and  worship  in  buildings  without  spires ;  and  their 
ministers  have  no  participation  in  that  fatal  boon,  the  tithe,  which 
has  been  the  curse  and  blight  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  By 
too  many  advocates  of  the  Church  and  State  system,  however,  it 
would  be  deemed  far  better  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  should  re* 
main  Papists,  than  become  Presbyterian  or  Independent  Dis* 
scnters. 

Such  is  the  working  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland !  Now 
the  authority  of  a  diurch  establishment ',  Paley  tells  us,  ^  is 
founded  on  its  utility;  and  whenever \  he  adds,  ^upon  this 
principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  forms  propriety,  or  com- 
parative excellency  of  difierent  Establishments,  the  single  view 
under  which  we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them  is,  that  of  a 
scheme  of  instnmtion ;  the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by 
them,  is  the  preservation  and  commtmication  of  religious 
knowledge.  Every  other  idea,  and  every  other  end,  that  have 
been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making  of  the  church  an  engine, 
or  even  an  ally  of  the  State ;  converting  it  into  the  means  of 
strengthening  or  difiUsing  influ^ce,  or  regarding  it  as  a  support 
of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  government ;  have 
served  only  to  debase  the  institujtion,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
numerous  corruptions  and  abuses.^  If  this  be  the  only  proper 
view  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  we  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that,  in  Ireland,  the  result  of  the  Church  Establishment  has 
been  an  absolute  failure.  Atf  a  scheme  of  instruction,  as  an  in- 
strument of  propagating  religious  knowledge,  it  has  proved  of  no 
_  utility ;  not  simply  inefficicpl,  but  mischievous,  by  having  per- 
il^ petuated  degrading  and  irritating  civil  distinctions,  and  by  fortl- 
M|  fying  the  Papist  in  his  prjDJ^diccs  against  the  aUiorred  £uth  whicl^ 
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he  has  judged  of  by  its  firuits — the  penal  laws,  the  tithe,  and  the  Tes- 
try  cess.  But  if  Paley'^s  view  of  the  suljgect  be  objected  to,  and 
the  advocate  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  prefer  the  garrison 
hypothesis,  which  contemplates  the  Church  as  an  engine  of  pdi- 
ticfd  influence ;  still,  the  utility  of  the  Establishment  is  more  thin 
questionable.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  Irish  clergy,  though  of 
a  diiFerent  creed  from  their  parishioners,  have  been  serviceable  is 
a  resident  gentry,  it  is  obvious  that  this  end  would  have  been  &r 
better  answered,  had  the  Romish  Church  been  left  in  possession 
of  her  original  property.  If,  with  David  Hume,  another  advocile 
of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  it  be  maintained,  that  ^  the  in- 
^  terested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise  legislator  wiD 
^  study  to  prevent;^  and  ^  that,  in  reality,  the  most  decent  and 
^  advantageous  composition  which  the  civil  magistrate  can  make 

*  with  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  is  to  bribe  their  indo- 
^  lence  by  assigning  stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and  render- 
^  ing  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be  further  active  than  merely  to 

*  prevent  their  flock  from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastors  ;  ^— -the 
experiment  must  be  admitted  to  have  but  too  fatally  succeeded; 
but,  in  order  to  its  proving  beneficial,  the  composition  ought  to 
have  been  made  with  the  Popish  priests.  If,  with  Adam  SmiA, 
it  be  argued,  that  ^  where  there  is  an  established  or  governing  I^ 
^  ligion,  the  sovereign  can  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  tk 
^  means  of  influencing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  greater  put 

*  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion '  *, — the  insecurity  of  the  State  n 
Ireland  is  at  once  explained  by  the  political  mistake  that  has  beet 
made  in  confining  the  influence  of  the  Crown  to  the  teachen  d 
that  religion  which,  though  the  governing  or  Government  rd- 
gion,  does  not  govern  the  people.  If  the  religion  of  the  majority 
is  that  which  claims  to  be  established  and  endowed,  then  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  that  of  the  RomiA 
Church.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  mere  secular  politician  sbooU 
come  to  this  conclusion  P  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  opponng 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill,  is  reported  to  have  avowed,  thit 
'  he  would  infinitely  prefer  seeing  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigiei 
^  established  in  Ireland,  as  the  Presbyterian  was  in  Scotland,  ti 
^  the  passing  of  that  Bill  \  That  is,  he  would  prefer  an 
blished  Church  of  any  religion,  to  any  religion  without  an 
blishment.     Doubtless,  many  noble  Lords  hold  a  similar  politicil 


*  '  In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers  of  no  oneie* 
ligion  more  than  another ',  the  sovereign^  it  is  admitted^  *  would  hsfc 
no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  concern  about  them^  further  than  H 
keep  the  |)eace  among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  rest  i^ 
his  subjects ;  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  persecuting,  abusing,  or  op- 
pressing one  another.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  where  there  t#  am  ei* 
iablished  or  governing  religion.'     Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  c.  1. 
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faith.  Can  we  be  surprised  then,  that  the  Irish  themselves  think 
that  their  creed  ought  to  be  the  established  one  P  According  to 
the  theory  of  an  Establishment,  it  ought  to  be.  We  see  no  escape 
from  the  inference,  but  by  denying  the  expediency  or  the  equity 
of  establishing  any.  That  Protestantism  would  have  spread  more 
and  taken  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  had  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland,  the  State  religion,  been  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, we  think  highly  probable.  We  cannot,  however,  look  at 
the  matter  merely  as  politicians :  at  all  events,  we  are  not  poli- 
ticians of  Earl  Mansneld'*s  school.  We  confess  that  we  prefer 
Religion  without  an  Establishment,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
an  Established  Church  of  any  religion ;  more  especially,  then,  of  a 
false  religion,  or  the  corruption  of  the  true.  We  do  not  deny 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  Popery,  whether  in  Ire- 
land or  in  Canada;  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Smiths  parallel,  its  legal 
competency  to  endow  the  priests  of  Jaggemaut,  whether  with  a 
pilgrim  tax,  a  jagheer^  or  a  Mahratta  tithe.  But  we  denv  the 
wisdom,  justice,  state  expediency,  or  moral  utility  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

In  Ireland,  the  utility  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  has 
been  brought  to  a  fair  test ;  and  the  issue  has  forced  upon  the 
firitish  nation  the  consideration  of  the  abstract  question,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  to  slumber,  except  as  occasionally 
mooted  in  the  harmless  pages  of  the  polemic.  The  Dissenters  of 
England  have  not  brought  on  the  discussion ;  nor  is  it  they  who 
have,  by  identi^ng  the  Established  Church  of  England  with 
that  of  Ireland,  involved  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  in  the  political 
argument.  No,  it  is  the  advocates  of  the  hierarchy  who  have, 
with  more  heroism  than  prudence,  staked  their  cause  upon  this 
issue.  ^  It  seems  somewnat  ominous  for  the  cause  of  Ecclesiasti- 
*  cal  Establishments  in  this  country  \  remarks  Dr.  Heugh,  in  his 
masterly  pamphlet,  ^  that  they  are  so  linked  with  one  another. 

*  Were  one  so  small,  relatively  to  the  empire^  and  so  moderately  ex- 
pensive, as  the  Scottish^  and  which  probably  includes  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  quarter,  alone  in  question,  it  might,  possibly,  be  endured 
for  generations.  But  wc  have  the  huge  English  Establishment^  with 
its  bishops  sitting  where  they  ought  not>  and  uniting  with  the  most 
disliked  of  the  Peerage  against  the  people  and  its  own  anointed  king^ 
and  its  detested  tithes^  and  its  obnoxious  clergy^  and  its  dissatisfied  and 
half-revolting  people  from  the  Church  in  which  they  remain.  We 
have  the  Irish  Establishment^  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  regarded 
as  a  morbid  incubus  by  the  restless  people  of  the  island  on  which  it  is 
placed,  and  now  in  the  process  of  being  cognosced  by  the  British  par- 
liament. These  all  maxe  common  cause.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
will  not  now  lift  her  voice  s^ainst  Episcopacy^  as  she  did  in  the  olden 
time.  Then,  it  was  "  abjured  prelacy  " :  now,  it  is  '*  the  venerable 
hierarchy  ".     Nor  will  she  tell  the  King,  sitting  in  the  Assembly  by 
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his  Commissioner^  that  it  is  daring  presumption  to  claim  to  be  head  of 
any  church  on  earthy  and  that>  as  he  v^ues  the  permanence  of  hk 
throne^  he  should  renounce  a  presumption  so  offensive  in  the  eves  of 
Him  who  is  King  of  kin^^  and  Lord  of  lords.  No;  this  cannot  be. 
These  are  not  times  to  agitate  after  this  fiEishion^  the  friends  of  Es- 
tablishments believe  and  feel.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  perilous 
coalition  f ' 

In  Scotland,  the  predicament  of  the  Established  Church  is,  in 
one  respect,  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Irish :  it  is  no  longer  the 
church  of  the  aristocrasy.  In  Ireland,  if  the  muority  of  the 
people  are  attached  to  Fopery,  the  wealthier  minonty  pn^ess  to 
adhere  to  Reformed  Episcopacy :  in  Scotland^  Mr.  Douglas  tells 
us,  ^  the  wealth  of  the  counlry  has  long  been  Episcopalian  \  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  the  dower,  the  State-^Uance  has 
proved  not  less  fatal  to  the  independence  and  the  purity  of  the 
Church*  ^  We  have  \  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  the  bare  walls  of  an 
'  Established  Church,  but  the  living  stones  are  in  every  sense 
'  absent.  The  population  of  the  country  have  gone  dsewh^re,'* 
The  United  Secession  Church,  which  has  recently  celebrated  the 
completion  of  its  Centenary,  now  numbers  more  than  40Q  con- 
gregations within  its  communion,  ^  besides  the  numerous  and  re- 
*"  spectable  bodies  in  Ireland  and  America,  which,  originating  in 
^  tne  labours  of  Seceders,  continue  to  maintain  their  pinciples.^  * 
And  while  the  non-established  Churches,  Presbyterian  and  £pi&- 
cc^al,  axe  thus  disputing  with  the  Scottish  Establishm^t,  pre- 
eminence in  moral  and  political  si^evgth,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Congregational  Body  in  Scotland,  who  are  rapidly  rising  in  re- 
spectability, — all  supporting,  by  voluntary  contributions,  their 
own  ministers, — the  better  part  of  those  who  remain  fiut^ful  to 
the  Established  Church,  are  beginning  to  discover,  that  repaiif 
are  needful  in  the  dilapidated  structure,  in  order  to  rend^  it 
much  longer  tenantable,  which  would  probably  cost  as  much  u 
taking  it  down.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  cry  for  Church 
Reform  proceeds  from  within  the  EstaUishment.  There,  *  the 
^  arrogant  and  domineering  usurpation  of  lay  patronage  \  is  deem- 
ed ^  the  crying  abomination \  'At  this  mom^t\  says  Dr. 
Hcugh,  ^  this  evil  is  denounced  by  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
*"  Church  of  Scotland  as  unscriptural  and  sinful. 

'  But  what  follows  ?  Is  this  ''  sinful  and  unscriptural  thing "  r^ 
uounced  at  all  costs  ?  Js  entrance  into  the  pastoral  relation^  or  coor 
ncxion  with  the  State  itself>  declined^  rather  than  comply  with  thii 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  tlie  Christian  p«ople>  this  "  sinful  and  on* 
scriptural  usurpation  in  the  church ; " — rather  than  do  this  ''  ^vil  thai 
good  may  come  ?  "     No  such  thing.    WMt  has  been^  in  practice,  exiitl 

*  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.     Patriot^  Dec.  24. 
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in  practice  as  ever.  The  king,  the  town  council,  the  private  lay  pa- 
tron, repeat  the  evil  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do;  congrega- 
tions bow  to  it,  ministers  of  the  Grospel  coincide  with  it,  in  receiving 
gratefully  the  patron's  grant  as  the  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  call, 
or  the  induction ;  and  the  church  puts  herself  into  the  abject  condition 
of  a  petitioner  to  the  legislature,  to  redress  an  evil  which  she  should 
abolish  herself.  How  much  more  dignified,  how  much  more  scriptu- 
ral, to  sever  by  one  act  the  connection,  from  which  nothing  but  evil 
has  resulted,  or  will  result;  and  thus  at  once  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root,  in  place  of  cropping  the  twigs,  or  lopping  off  some  of  the  branches. 
In  this  way  alone,  it  is  probable,  will  the  evil  ever  be  cured ;  for  an 
Established  Church  without  royal  or  aristocratical  patronage,  is  an 
anomaly  of  which  history  aifords  no  record.'     Heugh,  pp.  Qb,  6. 

The  state  of  things  in  Scotland,  as  regards  church-patronage, 
is  thus  further  exposed  in  a  pamphlet,  the  writer  of  which  is  ©jv 
]K)secl   to   '  the   Voluntary   Principle ' ;    professing  that  he  has 

*  never  yet  met  with  any  thing  at  all  approximating  to  a  valid 

*  objection  to  the  expediency  of  the  venerable  Establishment  of 

*  that  country,  or  of  any  other  moderately,  but  competently  en- 

*  dowed  church.'  But  he  thinks,  that  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  concede  to  the  laity  the  privilege  of  nominating  their  own 
pastors. 

*  This  privilege,  however,  lay  patronage  has  wickedly  usurped.  It 
takes  that  matter  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  and  impiously  decrees, 
that,  till  it  has  inspected  and  backed  his  credentials,  the  ambassador 
of  the  Most  High  shall  nut  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  benevolent 
mission,  and  the  perishing  sinner  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  gracious  overtures  of  divine  mercy.  Quite  in  keeping,  also, 
with  this  daring  impiety,  it  further  decrees,  that  the  patronage  of  a 
parish  is  a  civil  right,  and  may,  of  course,  be  held  by  a  civil  tenure, 
and  that,  accordingly,  such  patronage  may  be  held  by  any  person  en- 
titled to  hold  civil  property ;  by  either  a  male  or  a  female ;  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  merely  one  who,  without  attaching  him- 
self to  any  religious  party,  approves  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
that  Church  ;  a  Protestant  Dissenter  or  an  Independent ;  an  Episco- 
palian or  a  Papist ;  the  wildest  Sectary,  or  even  an  Infidel.  And  as 
all  these  may  thus  hold  the  patronage  of  our  Churches^  so  they  may 
also  exercise  it.  Papists,  who  were  long  and  jealously  excluded  from 
all  civil  power  in  this  country — ^and  Papists  alone — are  still  excluded 
from  the  direct  exercise  of  such  patronage :  these,  however,  after  all, 
like  the  miisked  assassin,  may,  through  the  medium  of  a  commissioner 
of  their  own  choosing,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  our  church. 

'  One  would  naturally  think  that  a  tame  submission  to  its  tyran- 
nical dictates,  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  might  have  very  well  contented 
the  domineering  spirit  of  lay  patronage ;  Mich  a  measure  of  popular 
humiliation,  however,  is  not  enough  for  that  purpose ;  the  laity  are 
also  called  upon  to  hug  their  spiritual  fetters.  For  this  purpose,  as 
often  as  a  new  minister  has  been  appointed  to  a  vacant  pfirish,  the  peo- 
ple arc  regularly  invited  to  sign  a  document,   called  a  concurrence, 
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expressing  not  simply  acquiescence  in,  but  positive  approbation  of,  the 
appointment.  The  egregiousness  of  this  mockery  will  be  more  appa* 
rent,  when  we  call  to  mind  that,  whether  any  such  concurrence  should 
be  signed  or  not,  the  appointment  to  which  it  relates  must  be  com- 
pleted. In  the  case  of  an  unacceptable  presentee,  any  available  remedy 
would  be  of  a  very  partial  nature ;  no  doubt,  a  more  acceptable  person 
might  be  nominated  by  the  Presbytery,  or  by  the  people  with  its  per- 
mission ;  still,  as  the  Presbytery  could  induct  its  own  presentee  to  the 
spiritual  charge  only,  and  as  the  civil  law  would  sustain  the  title  of  the 
spiritually-rejected  presentee  to  the  living,  and  as^  consequently,  there 
would  be  no  special  provision  for  the  real  pastor,  the  people  ivoold  be 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  both.  But  fVom  all  danger  of  any 
such  heavy  infliction,  we  are  happily  saved,  by  the  wisdom  and  pru* 
deuce  of  our  Church-courts,  which  always  succeed  in  their  benevolent 
endeavours  to  make  every  living  accompany  the  cure  of  souls  to  which 
it  is  specially  attached. 

'  when  the  purest  institution  may  be  perverted,  one  essentially  vile 
must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  Accordingly,  could  any  thing  pos- 
sibly a^ravatc  its  innate  impiety  and  daring  presumption^  it  would 
be  the  way  in  which  lay  patronage  is,  we  fear,  but  too  frequently  er- 
ercised.  Nor  is  there  any  one  form  of  that  arrogant  and  domineering 
usurpation  of  which  this  may  not  be  affirmed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  extensive  charcb- 
patronage  vested  in  the  crown,  in  appointing  a  pastor  to  any  particular 
church,  pays  little  regard  to  clerical  merit,  and  still  less,  it  possible, 
to  popular  edification.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cabinet-Minister^  what 
are  either,  or  even  both,  of  these  objects,  in  comparison  of  gratifying 
some  staunch  parliamentary  supporter  of  every  government  measmhfr 
This  important  personage,  again,  in  his  turn,  has  some  political  friead 
to  oblige ;  members  of  the  Lower  House,  especially,  find  the  gift  of  a 
church  a  convenient  mode  of  rewarding  the  political  services  of  wme 
influential  constituent,  who  has  an  unappointed  or  a  poorly-appointed 
clerical  relation  or  friend.  The  numerous  livings  in  the  proper  gift  of 
our  leading  nobility  and  gentry,  furnish  additional  means  of  extending 
and  ci^nsolidatiug  their  politiod  and  local  influence.  The  great  hare 
their  family-tutors  ,*  these  must,  in  every  case,  be  persons  of  the  most 
accommodating  disposition ;  learning  is  not  always  a  necessary  iteoom- 
mendation,  and,  as  to  real  and  decided  piety,  none,  save  old  fashioned 
families,  ever  think  of  insisting  upon  it ;  but,  whatever  the  tutor  uaj 
be,  the  parish  manse  affords  a  ready  asylum  fbr  his  old  age.  Were  it 
not  for  the  occasional  detection  of  some  ill-managed  case  of  simonyy 
some  persons  would  think  it  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  any  one 
could  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  purchase  a  living ;  but,  fbr  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  comprehend  why  patrons  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  money  for  a  presentation  as  well  as  to  barter  it  fbr  any  political 
or  other  commodity. 

'  Church-patronage,  besides,  like  any  other  property^  may  be  held 
by  distinct  proprietors,  uiid,  accordingly,  iu  many  coses,  it  is  so  held. 
When  the  patrons  are  only  two  in  uuuiber,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
crown  and  a  subject,  or  two  subjects,  or  a  collective  body  and  an  in- 
dividual subject,  or  two  collective  bodics;,  the  right  of  presentation  is 
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alternately  exercised  by  each,  and  is,  consequently,  as  liable  to  abuse 
as  when  it  is  vested  in  either  singly.  Tovim-Councils,  by  an  occasional 
church  appointment,  do  what  they  can  to  sustain  their  wonted  and 
well-earned  reputation  for  jobbing.  Even  Heads  of  Universities  are 
not  always  so  disinterested  as  to  give  away  a  church  merely  to  reward 
piety  or  even  learning.  But  the  most  wildly-luxuriant  form  of  lay 
patronage  is,  wh^n  it  is  vested  in  Incorporations  at  large,  or  in  the 
whole  of  the  Heritors  of  a  parish ;  here  its  exercise  from  the  rancour 
and  malice  it  unavoidably  calls  forth,  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance 
to  a  contested  election  of  the  Peacon  of  some  thriving  Trade,  than  to 
the  choice  of  a  spiritual  overseer,  and  for  particular  instances  of  this 
scandalous  conduct,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  unfortunate  and  far- 
famed  parishes  of  Calder  and  Kutherglen,  both  in  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow.  The  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his  home- Secretary- 
ship, uniformly  presented  the  clergyman  most  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Heritors  i^  a  vacant  parish,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  that  in 
so  doing,  he  was  promoting  the  real  interests  of  our  church ;  but,  alas, 
however  creditable  to  himself  such  a  motive  certainly  was,  he  niust 
have  known  little  of  heritors'  pastoral  elections.  And  here  also  we 
may  observe,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  patrons  for  any  particul^ 
church,  so  also  the  more  aggravated  will  be  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  their  joint  patronage.  The  spirit  of  party  has  an  un- 
happy tendency  to  blunt  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  as  if  the 
guilt  of  an  oifence  were  capable  of  being  shared  amongst  the  joint 
perpetrators,  men  will  generally  go  to  greater  lengths  in  iniquity  in  d 
social  than  in  an  individual  capacity.' 

'  The  most  comparatively-promising  form  of  lay  patronage.  Is  that 
supported  by  the  "  Society  for  improving  the  system  of  Church-Pa- 
tronage in  Scotland  " — a  Society  that  has  never  been  popular,  and 
that,  of  course,  has  done  little,  if  any,  good.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
iiEur  to  seek ;  it  courts  our  notice  in  the  self-contradictory  designation 
of  the  Society  itself,  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  must  be  the  person 
who  does  not  know  that  lay  patronage  is  essentially  bad,  and,  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  being  at  all  improved.  Improve  lay  patronage 
as  you  will,  your  labour  must  always  be  in  vain  ;  the  thing  after  all, 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  lay  patronage.  Accordingly,  the  peculiar 
plan  of  the  Auti- Patronage  Society,  as  it  is  usually,  but  improperly 
styled,  upon  a  close  and  unprejudiced  examination,  will  be  found  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  and  inexpedient.' 

'  Sucli  is  the  monstrous  spiritual  usurpation  which  has  now  too 
long  enthralled  this  once  happy  kingdom — such  the  abject  and  impious 
homage  %vhich  it  rigidly  exacts  from  all  the  clerical,  and  from  all  the 
lay,  members  of  our  established  church — such  the  all-grasping  domi- 
nation from  which  the  erection  of  even  Chapels  of  Ease  is  unable  to 
rescue  us.  And  if  the  mere  general  outline  which  we  have  now  given 
of  its  execrable  tyranny,  were  filled  up  with  more  particular  deline- 
ations, the  representation  would  be  still  more  shockingly-repulsive. 
Besides,  to  complete  our  misery,  lay  patronage  is  not  a  recent  usurp- 
ation which  has  not,  as  yet,  had  time  to  extend  and  consolidate  itself; 
in  the  far-protracted  vista  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  past,  we 
dimly  descry  it  sternly  endeavouring  to  enslave  our  pious  and  patriotic 
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forefathers,  and  these  we  also  positively  discern  once  and  again  as 
sternly  defending  their  spiritual  independence^  whilst,  in  the  inter- 
vening distance,  we  see  the  arduous  struggle  at  length  terminate  in 
the  complete  subjugation  of  our  more  immediate  and  more  d^enerate 
ancestors.  For  upwards  now  of  a  century,  this  tyranny  has  been  the 
desolating  scourge  and  the  bitterest  curse  of  our  church,  and  the 
fruitful  source  of  those  flagrant  and  numerous  corruptions  which 
grieve  her  real  friends,  and  rejoice  and  increase  her  enemies.  This 
intolerable  grievance  under  which  we  have  so  long  groaned,  is  the  most 
powerful  Auxiliary  of  Voluntary  Church  Associations.  But  in  sudi 
Associations  alone  are  we  still  to  look  for  refuge  ?  Must  we  either 
abandon  our  spiritual  mother  in  the  extremity  of  her  long-protracted 
distress,  or  with  her  be  for  ever  doomed  to  the  most  hopeless  slavery  ? 
Must  our  filial  virtue  and  devotion  be  actually  tested  \nth  such  a 
dreadful  alternative  ?  No,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  they  need  iiot>  or  if 
they  should,  it  must  be  our  o\vn  personal  fault.  The  magna- 
nimous and  invincible  spirit  of  our  sires,  has  long  slumbered  in  in- 
glorious inactivity,  but  has  now  at  length  awakened,  and  giant-like  it 
will  soon  shake  off  the  mighty  incubus  that  has  so  long  oppressed  it 
and  weighed  it  down  to  the  dust.  That  extensive  and  influential  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen,  who  already  are,  or  who  long  to  become  pioos 
members  of  our  venerable  establishment,  are  now  fully  prepared  to 
assert  and  to  vindicate  their  relidous  liberty.  They  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  will  never  rest  till  their  complete  deliver- 
ance shall  have  been  achieved,  and  till  their  spiritual  independence 
shall  have  been  placed  upon  such  a  sure  foundation  as  will  defy  the 
fury  of  every  future  assault.'     First  Blast,  pp.  28 — 37- 

We  are  told,  further  on,  that  nearly  all  the  representatives  for 
Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  positively  pledged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  the  entire  abolition  of  lay  patronage.  Now 
when  it  is  recollected  that  those  representatives  are,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  many  of 
them  pious  and  patriotic  members  of  that  Church,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  strong  determination  in  favour  of  the  necessity 
of  a  church  reform  there,  will  not  be  easily  put  down.  But 
this  Writer  anticipates  that  every  practicable  stratagem  will  be 
employed  to  defeat  the  most  energetic  endeavours  of  the  re- 
formers.    ^  That  antiquated /action  who  so  Imig  miauled  these 

*  realms^  yet  seems,"*  he  remarks,  *  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  reco- 

*  vering  its  wonted  ascendancy.^  ^  Lay  patronage,  like  every  other 
tyranny,  clings  to  its  supremacy .'' 

'  We  are  told  that  the  present  system  works  well,  and  so  it  assuredly 
does  for  the  worldly  views  of  many  church-patrons  and  clerical  drones. 
But  some  patrons  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  power,  which  possibly 
they  have  in  certain  cases  from  prudential  motives.  Worldly  men  will 
frequently  act  from  such  motives.  In  populous  neighbourhoods^  and 
particularly  in  large  towns,  deference  to  influential  friends,  or  rivalry 
of  dissenters,  or  the  advantage  of  having  the  seats  of  a  church  well-let, 
or  the  view  of  increasing  the  poor's  funds,  by  church -door  coUecttons, 
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or  all  of  these^  may  influence  pastorial  appointments.  Some  of  these 
motives  will  even  weigh  in  a  small  country  parish.  Or  the  patron 
may  even  be  a  pious  person,  and,  consequently,  prefer  a  meritorious 
clergyman.  Still,  ho%vever,  in  all  these  cases,  what  was  really  a  mat- 
ter of  positive  right,  has  been  conferred  as  a  mere  boon.  Those  who 
can  tamely  submit  to  such  degrading  vassalage,  deserve  to  remain  in 
perpetual  slavery.  Away  for  ever  then  ^vith  the  foolery  of  talking 
about  the  good  which  lay  patronage  has  done ;  nor  even  presume  to 
tell  us  of  the  good  which  it  has  generously  permitted  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  were  it  here  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  we  could  tell 
you  of  the  good  that  has  been  actually  done  in  spite  of  it,  and  of  the 
still  greater  amount  of  good  that,  but  for  the  wicked  and  mischievous 
interference,  mights  have  possibly  been  done.  To  say  that  we  have  yet 
a  goodly  number  of  pious  and  learned  ministers — men,  in  some  mea- 
sure, worthy  of  their  important  office,  and  in  a  tolerably -competent 
degree  quabficd  to  discharge  its  arduous  duties,  is  saying  nothing  that 
can  be  possibly  placed  to  the  credit  of  lay  patronage,  it  is  merely  say- 
ing, that  God  nas  not  yet  entirely  cast  off  his  highly-favoured^  though 
ungrateful  people — that  he  did  not,  as  some  of  our  Seceders  unchari- 
tably imagine,  actually  forsake  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  they 
themselves  thought  fit  to  leave  it.*     First  Blast,  &c.  pp.  37,  8. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  language 
of  Dissenters  or  Seceders,  but  of  Churchmen ;  not  of  the  advo- 
cates, but  of  the  opponents  of  the  Voluntary  Principle.  But,  if 
such  be  the  admissions  of  Churchmen,  can  we  consider  that 
those  who  have  seceded  from  the  Establishment,  and  who  have 
proved  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  for  a 
century,  should  be  prepared  to  go  a  little  further,  and  deem  that 
the  shortest  way  of  going  to  work,  and  the  best,  wovJd  be  for  the 
Church  to  renounce  at  once  State  patronage  and  State  support. 
For,  as  Dr.  Heugh  remarks,  an  Established  Church,  witnout 
royal  or  aristocratical  patronage,  is  an  anomaly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paley  argues,  that  ^  wheresoever  this  constitution  of  patron- 
^  age  is  adopted,  a  national  religion  must  always  necessarily  ac- 

*  company  it."*  In  bther  words,  the  interference  of  the  State,  in 
determining  what  form  of  religion  shall  be  taught,  is  necessitated 
by  the  constitution  which  deprives  the  people  of  the  right  of 
choice,  as  *  a  restriction  upon  the  eaercise  of  private  patron- 

*  age?  *  7/*  it  be  necessary  \  says  the  learned  Dean,  *  that  the 
'  point  be  determined  for  the  inhabitants  by  any  other  will  than 

*  their  own  \  (that  is,  the  point  what  religion,  or  what  sort  of  re- 
ligious instructor,  shall  be  established  in  a  particular  district,)  *  it 

*  is  surely  better  that  it  should  be  determined  by  a  deliberate  re- 
^  solution  of  the  Legislature,  than  by  the  casual  inclination  of  an 
^  individual  by  whom  the  right  is  purchased,  or  to  whom  it  de- 
^  volves  as  a  mere  secular  inheritance.^  But,  that  any  party  other 
than  the  people  themselves  should  have  the  power  of  determining 
this,  is  the  usurpation,  the  intolerable  grievance  complained  of. 
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The  only  difference  of  opinion  which  distinguishes  the  Secedor 
from  the  Dissenter  in  Scotland, — that  is,  the  Establishment-man 
from  the  Voluntary  Principle  man,  is,  whether  this  system  of  pa- 
tronage is,  or  is  not,  essentially  intertwined  with  the  very  fabric  of 
the  Establishment.  Our  readers  are,  we  presume,  aware,  that  the 
Scotch  Seceders,  like  the  Wesleyans  in  this  country,  have  gene- 
rally disclaimed  the  name  of  Dissenters.  The  founders  of  the 
Secession  *  stated  no  controversy  with  the  doctrines,  worship, 

*  discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  in  her 
^  public  standards.     Neither  did  they  leave  her  because  she  was 

*  an  established  Church.'  We  have  before  us.  Two  Discourses, 
by  a  Seceding  Minister  of  the  old  School,  upon  the  ^  Causes, 

*  Influence,  and  Prospects  of  the  Secession  **,  in  which  the  reve- 
rend Writer  deprecates  and  deplores  the  silent  but  rapid  progress, 
within  his  own  body,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  of  opinions 
hostile  to  all  Establishments  of  religion.  ^  They  are  now  %  he 
pathetically  complains   of  the   larger  portion  of  his  brethren, 

*  Dissenters  in  the  land,  and  not  Seceders.'  Yet,  the  terms  in 
which  he  contends  for  the  people's  right  to  choose  their  pastors, 
would  be  mistaken  by  almost  any  Advocate  of  Church  Establish- 
ments in  t/iis  country,  as  the  language  of  an  uncompromising 
Dissenter. 

'  Our  Seceding  forefathers ',  says  Mr.  Mackray,  '  instead  of  settling 
down  on  the  principle  of  those  acts ',  (the  acts  of  1649  and  1690, 
vesting  the  right  ot  nomination  in  the  Session,  or  with  the  Elders 
and  Heritors^)  '  wisely  adopted  the  broad  Scriptural  principle  of 
popular  right.  In  doing  so,  they  took  their  firm  station  on  the  insti- 
tution of  Jesus  Christ,  embodied  in  the  administration  of  his  apostles; 
and  the  successful  operation  of  their  principle  has  been  apparent  to 
the  whole  country  for  a  hundred  years.  I  confess,  I  have  often  been 
astonished  to  find  the  advocates  of  Patronage  alleging,  on  behalf  of 
their  system,  the  confusions  and  contentions  of  which  the  popular 
plan  has  been  productive.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that,  m  cases 
of  popular  choice^  occurring  in  the  Established  Churdi  at  long  in- 
tervals^  there  should  be  occasionally  scenes  of  contention  and  dispute. 
At  the  same  time>  these  are  comparatively  rare  ;  and  if  the  principle 
were  brought  into  universal  operation,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Secession, 
they  would,  undoubtedlv,  become  much  more  so.  And,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  candid  man,  with  the  history  of  the 
Secession  before  his  eyes>  could  doubt  the  successful  operation  of  the 
popular  plan.  It  is  no  new  untried  experiment,  like  the  much  boasted 
'*  voluntary  "  system  of  present  times.  It  was  tried,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  Church  herself  during  her  best  days,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  trial  were  most  auspicious  for  the  country.  It  has  been  tried  in 
the  Secession  during  a  hnndred  years,  and  her  history  furnishes  irre- 
fra^ble  proof  of  its  beneficial  operation.  That  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences of  sentiment  among  the  members  of  her  congregations — that 
there  have  been  disputes  and  contentions  among  them  on  this  point — 
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cannoty  and  needs  not,  be  denied ;  but  they  have  been  comparatively 
few  in  number^  and  their  consequences  have  not  been  permanently  in- 
jurious. A  call  in  the  Secession  has  been,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
atances^  from  its  banning  until  now,  either  altogether  or  almost 
umanimous.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  point.  In  spite  of 
the  declamation  of  the  defenders  of  Patronage,  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  They  can  contrast,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  lead  them> 
tne  operation  of  the  one  principle  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  other  in 
the  Secession.  They  can  ascertain  fur  themselves,  under  which  of 
them  it  has  been,  that  the  respective  Churches  have  been  most  deeply 
injured-^oongr^tions  shattered — and  thousands  of  Christian  people 
driven  from  their  fbrmer  ecclesiastical  communion.  And,  Instructed 
by  the  experience  of  past  times,  in  the  unhappy  influence  of  this 
long-cherished  plague  of  the  Church,  I  do  fondly  hope,  for  the  wel^Eure 
of  our  beloved  land  in  generations  yet  to  come,  that  they  will  not 
oeaac  finom  their  remonstrances  against  it,  till  they  shall  have  triumph- 
antly achieved  its  final  extinction.' 

Mackray  on  the  Causes,  Sfc.  pp.  35,  6. 
Agun: 

'  To  tdl  me  that  I  have  a  right  to  choose  the  persons  I  am  to  em- 
ploy in. the  concerns  of  this  world,  but  that  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  choosing  the  man  to  whom  I  confide  my  dearest,  my  spiritual 
and  everlasting  interests,  is  surely  a  sentiment  deeply  insulting  to  any 
rational  mind.  In  vain  are  we  told,  that  the  ordinary  classes  of  the 
people  are  not  qualified  to  judge  respecting  the  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments of  ministers  of  the  Church.  If  there  are  dark  and  desolate 
parishes,  respecting  which  this  assertion  is  true,  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  brought  into  this  dismal  state  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  very  principle  of  which  we  are  presently  speaking.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  %vould  repel  the  idea,  as  a  foul  libel  on  the  people 
of  our  land.  I  believe,  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  infinitely  better  qualined  to  judge  in  this  matter,  than 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  claimed  the  right  of  presentation.  If 
there  mere  religious  knowledge  and  religious  principle  in  the  land, 
they  were  to  be  found  among  the  ordinary  classes  of  society.'  lb,  p.  I L 

The  period  referred  to  in  this  last  paragraph  was  the  year  I7I 2, 
when  the  system  of  lay  patron^^,  wnich  had  liccn  alx)lished  in  the 
second  reformation  of  1638 — 10*58,  but  revived  at  the  Uestoration, 
and  again  abolished  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  once  more 
revived  by  the  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne ;  to  which  circum- 
stance, the  Secession  chiefly  owes  its  origin.  The  anti-patronat^e 
reformers  have,  therefore,  precedents  on  their  side,  of  no  light 
authori^ ;  and  historical  £icts  might  hccm  to  warrant  their  [hi- 
sition,  that  Royal  or  Aristocratical  Patronage  is  rud  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  an  Establif^hed  Church.  In  Scotland,  indeed, 
the  Church  was  never  reduced  to  feuch  complete  va^halage  af$  in 
this  country.  'The  Scottish  Church/  sayj*  Dr.  IIcii;(h,  *  never 
'  owned  the  King  a?  her  head, — 'd\A  may  ^ihc  never  !— and  r\i:yirt 
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^  surrendered  the  independenoe  of  her  eomts  and  her 
Stilly  the  auUwrity  of  the  Ciril  M^istnte  in  matters  ecdesiast- 
ical^  is  expressly  recogniied  in  the  Scottish  formuljnes.  Besides, 
whererer  there  exists  a  State-prorinon  for  the  dergy,  the  State 
miist  exercise  the  awwmed  right  of  determining  what  ibrm  of 
doctrine  shall  be  received  into  the  national  code,  and  enforced  by 
the  national  sanction.  Either  some  one  sect  most  be  selected  as 
the  endowed  order,  and  the  same  legislatiTe  restriction  be  laid 
ttpon  the  popalar  choice,  that  is  now  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate patronage ;  or,  the  State  provision  must  be  indifferently  ex- 
tended to  all  sects  and  persuasions.  Now  it  is  in  this  very  as- 
sumption of  either  legislative  or  Judicial  authority  in  matters  of 
conscience  on  the  part  of  the  dvil  authorities,  that  the  strongest 
religious  objection  against  the  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishments consists.  We  say,  the  strongest  religious  objection, 
because  it  is  doubtless  a  powerful  political  objection,  as  urged  by 
the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Case  of  the  Dissenters,  that 
the  preference  of  one  denomination  of  religionists  before  others, 
by  tne  State,  involves  injustice,  and  is  a  grievance,  to  Dissenters 
of  every  description,  to  whom,  in  this  point  of  view,  an  Esta- 
blishment must  work  injuriously.  The  grievance  is  thus  forcibly 
stated. 

'  An  ERtablishment,  as  it  exists  in  Britain,  is  the  selection  of  one 
denomination  of  Christians  ^m  amongst  many,  to  participate  in  the 
favour  of  the  State.  As  an  expression  of  this  favoor,  it  is  taken  into 
•close  alliance  with  the  State ;  it  is  supported  by  the  property  of  the 
State  ;  it  has  not  only  a  virtual,  but  a  positive  and  personal  represent- 
ation in  the  parliament  of  the  State ;  its  discipline  is  enforced  b?  the 
power  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  indulged  by  the  State,  with  manifold 
and  exclusive  privileges.  Now  it  is  erident,  that  such  a  civil  establish- 
ment of  religion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  religion  iisel/i  It  is 
not  a  pari  of  religion ;  it  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  subjects  of  true 
religion,  or  the  members  of  the  true  Church.  If  these  favours  of  the 
State  were  transferred  to  the  seceders,  it  would  not  make  them  more 
a  church  than  they  are ;  and  were  they  withdrawn  ^m  the  Episcopa- 
lians, it  could  not  make  them  less  so.  The  episcopal  portion  of  the 
church  would  still  have  her  bishops,  her  priests,  her  deacons,  her 
temples,  her  congr^ations,  her  formularies,  and  her  private  endow- 
ments. She  would  only  be  left,  as  the  dissenting  communities  now 
are,  to  be  guided  by  her  ouoi  counsels,  and  to  be  sustained  by  her  own 
resources.  Whether  a  body  of  Christians,  then,  is  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  such  a  civil  establishment,  is  fairly  open  to  opinion  and  dis- 
cussion. The  Churchman,  while  the  distinction  is  his,  may  think  it 
beneficial,  but  he  libels  his  church  when  he  makes  it  essential  to  her 
life  and  prosperity  ;  and  the  Dissenter  may  think  it  injurious ;  and  in 
that  judgment,  while  conscientiously  opposing  all  civil  establishments 
of  religion,  he  may  be  truly  seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  of  the  episcopal  portion  of  it  in  particular.' 
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'  PiBitialitj  has  ever  been  denoanoed  as  of  the  essence  of  bad  go- 
▼erment :  it  is  bad  in  ciidl  affairs ;  it  is  intolerable  in  those  of  religion. 
Yet  to  this  evil  an  CIstablisbment  exposes  us.  The  professor  of  the 
State  religion  is,  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  profession,  placed  nearer 
to  Majesty ;  he  is  one  of  a  privileged  fraternity ;  he  is  pointed  out  to 
the  oommonity  as  the  more  correct,  the  safer,  and  every  way  the  l)etter 
man ;  and  exaction,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  at  hand  to  uphold  his 
pretensions.  As  he  is  exalted,  the  seceder  is  necessarily  degraded. 
A  dond  stands  between  him  and  the  face  of  Royalty  :'hc  docs  not 
belong  to  the  king's  church,  and  he  is  hardly  thouglit  to  be  true  to  the 
king's  person ;  and  he  is  treated  as  though  he  held  a  *'  divided  alle- 
gianee,"  and  was  not  to  be  fuUy  trusted  ;  certainly  not  to  be  trusted 
eqoidly  with  a  conformist.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  has  not 
suffered  from  this  cause  in  estate,  in  reputation,  and  in  good-Jellotes/up. 

'  And  can  any  thing  exceed  this  in  exa8]>eration  ?  If  it  were  some 
one  definite  evil,  to  be  endured  at  some  one  time  of  one's  life,  for  wor- 
shipping according  to  one's  conscience,  however  great,  it  niight  be 
•bravely  borne ;  but  when  it  is  an  evil  pursuing  one,  in  its  subtle  and 
malignant  influence,  through  every  patn  and  every  hour  of  life  ;  when 
it  sires  one  a  lower  place  in  the  settled  opinion  of  one's  fellow  citizens ; 
when  it  dishonours  us  at  the  exchange,  at  the  college,  in  the  senate,  in 
the  pulpit ;  when  it  worms  itself  into  the  paradise  of  homo,  and  breeds 
diamrd  or  indifference  between  parent  ana  child,  brother  and  sister ; 
who  can  bear  it  ?  It  is  the  continual  dropping  that  wears  the  stone. 
The  stmrm  might  fall  on  it — the  lightning  might  strike  it — it  is  un- 
hurt ;  but  this  continued  vexation  chafes  and  corrodes  even  a  stone ! 

'  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  evil,  the  greatest  a  generous 
qnrit  can  know,  must  exist  under  the  mildest  form  of  an  Establish- 
ment. Wherever  there  is  a  National  Establishment,  there  must  be 
Toleraiiom  ;  and  toleration,  though  the  boast  of  the  Churchman,  is  the 
aMiORenoe  of  the  Dissenter.  To  tolerate  a  man  in  a  given  action  is 
ti^permk  him  to  do  it ;  and  to  permit  him,  involves  the  right  to  pre- 
vent him;  and  when  these  relate  to  an  act  pureltf  religious,  they  are 
alike  odious  and  execrable.  To  permit  a  man,  forsooth,  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  conscience ! ' 

'  If  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  National  Establishment  to  create  irrita- 
tioo^  discontent,  and  resentment  on  the  mind  of  the  separatist ;  it  as 
certainly  leads,  on  the  part  of  the  favoured  conformist,  to  pride,  con- 
tempty  and  intderance.  Sad  and  abundant  proof,  that  it  has  worked^ 
as  a  system,  most  powerfully  to  such  an  end,  is  everywhere  to  be 
fouuL  I  rejoice  to  know  tnat  there  are  most  charming  exceptions ; 
but  we  hare  now,  not  to  treat  of  the  exceptions,  but  of  the  rule.  The 
"Dimenten  as  a  body,  have  uniformly  been  treated  by  the  endowed 
Chmich  as  a  body,  with  scorn,  contumely,  and  hate.  No  epithet^ 
howerer  low,  have  been  too  low,  by  which  to  d'.'grade  their  profession, 
their  paoton,  and  their  institutions :  whatever  exemptions  they  have 
obrained  from  the  cruellest  exactions  and  the  most  unjust  peraecutiona» 
ihejr  have  obtaiiied,  not  at  the  christimn  interaesaion  of  the  Church, 
but  in  the  £aet  of  her  frowning  and  determined  resistance :  and  hod 
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the  high  and  true  Churchman  had  his  way,  not  a  resting-place  would 
have  been  left  to  them  on  British  soil.' 

Case  of  the  Dissenters,  pp.  22 — 29. 

This  is  the  grievance ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
does  not  constitute  the  religious,  and  therefore  the  higher,  as  well 
as  antecedent  objection  against  the  principle  which  makes  the 
civil  magistrate  an  arbiter  of  religious  truth,  and  attributes  to 
any  human  legislature  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  old 
Seceders  held,  upon  this  point,  notions  tending  very  strongly  to 
intolerance;  and  the  Westminster  Confession  certainly  holds 
language  which  would  sanction  the  most  arbitrary  and  violent 
proceedings.  It  is  there  laid  down,  that  the  civil  ma^strate 
'  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 

*  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church ;   that  the  truth  of  God  be 

*  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be 

*  suppressed^  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  disci- 

*  pline  prevented  or  reformed ;  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 

*  duly  settled^  administered  and  observed ;  for  the  better  effect- 

*  ing  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 

*  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them^  be  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  mind  of  God.'  *  Wherein  does  this  differ  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  except  as  it  places  the  em- 
peror or  king,  instead  of  the  infallible  priest,  on  the  synodical 
throne,  and  makes  the  civil  magistrate,  instead  of  the  spiritual 
power,  the  judge  and  persecutor  of  heresy  ? 

Mr.  Mackray,  however,  considers  the  expunging  of  this  doc- 
trine from  the  creed  of  the  Secession  Church,  as  overthrowing 
^  the  fundamental  ground  of  a  Secession  !  ! ''  He  waives,  in  the 
publication  before  us,  entering  frilly  into  the  question  of  ^  the 
^  duty  of  Christian  magistrates,  in  their  official  capacity,  to  coun- 

*  tenance  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ.'  *  At  present  %  he 
continues, 

'  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  a  doctrine  altogether  rea- 
sonable and  scriptural,  that  the  Christian  magistrate,  though  he  may 

*  Westminster  Confession,  Ch.  xxiii.  §.  3.  The  Scripture  proofs, 
by  which,  according  to  the  biblical  reasoning  of  the  times,  this  de- 
claration of  the  civil  magistrate's  '  duty  respecting  the  Church  and 
'  Religion'  is  supported,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  principles  maintained 
by  its  framers.  The  passages  referred  to  are  those  in  the  Mosaic 
code  which  denounce  capital  punishment  upon  the  blasphemer,  false 
prophet,  or  idolater ;  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  authorizing  Ezra  to 
inflict  death,  banishment,  or  confiscation  upon  whosoever  should  not 
do  the  law  of  his  God  and  the  law  of  his  king,  (a  heathen  authority!) 
and  the  account  of  the  reforxQS  effected  by  kings  Josiah  and  Jeho- 
•haphat. 
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just  liherties  of  mankiiid.  Azkd  I  cklij-c  t^ztluz.:  hz  'Hi*  srr*^  -ziris. 
from  CI  pi  filing  nj  oocrietioii,  ir  tcvc-'Z,'^  t:  rrzr  'mlj:"^*-!  .xzii  ^xic 
the  hrii^ng  into  practical  vi*er£6x.  cz:j:c:r<  *::*  :r=:i=-:iJKr»  :r  xniciier 
kind  ■rcnrding  to  which  relipoi:  -w-tili  :•:  *TTt— ^>g*i  frnr  mr  xib- 
tional  constitntion  itll  jcci&^iftisc  Lbc^Lt  Tiit  n.-i'^-'r^^  re  nLi^niL  iir- 
bidden — all  ooonexicKi  benreec  rz^  riLrr^-i  z^i  i*«t  fcsc*  b^tuiifiiMsG — kL 
legal  sapport  for  the  mKj\X4^.k^»r^  v6  TtLp^r^*-  iTwrtL-^tca  -r 
— 4Uid  the  TCTT  Bcredxtess  '<f  G:«c"i  "ii-lj  ikj  iij-K»3.  iciw.  ii 
ianationsof  ttc  ungodlr. — l.-tf  r-.i^  ■.■*'- -.r  *.^m  i.  *'::*-^it  *£  r»=:irii- 
ation  may  by  multitude^  be  lii-rr  trt-Hei.  ttj:^!  'ih^  z,*.  t-os^  i.^  u  l 
nation  in  the  attitude  of  icjo.c^  rt-rtkljc  ict".<  O  •!  Lifi  iA£bj:.fi:  ij^ 
Anointed — to  sweep  awaj  izst  a'jts  TiJ:.LVJe  .^^1.-TLt.i  i^s  n.  iii^  .^loic. 
and  to  pave  the  war  for  the  trhLinpi.  i-f  i^ii.nzot  .*T<£l:p-c.  t^t  od- 
ddity/     Aforirajf/pp.  •!(>.  41. 

We  have  deemed  it  worth  Thile  t:'  trisv-riV:  :•-*  *.  -cs^.  a>  a 
specimen  of  the  empty  fblminan:i.=  vhic:-  f.T  laix  :^  jcx"-:2i'**n». 
are  hurled  upon  the  'head§  of  ibc»s*  ^bo  ▼-'^f  divr.^*  -i^  :::t~ 
magistrate  of  the  sacred  and  divine  prrr'szrirt  -x  ptr«:rrr*int. 
There  is  some  method,  ho-^eTer,  in  z\e  Wr.i/tT  *  iiZ:z*r.  i.r  Vit 
has  dexterously  shuffled  together  the  ^kbV«tl  ttid  -.i*  riit-  r.rf 
protection  and  fiscal  exaction.  le^^lah:^   acc   r.tr-*'=?^'7-  *=*5 
then  defied  us  to  touch  the  1*1**  jewels  iht:  bs  btt  =::^r  *<  ▼ni 
the  regalia.     We  admit  that  it  i§  a  delicate  v.'plc  :  lii^  .c^r'-v^ 
has  been  held  by  some  of  the  oppor^eci^  of  r€r'.:;i'r-*   e■■^fc^^:*i- 
ments,  which  is  open,  at  least,  to  unfaTacrabk  cr/i.*cru:-:^vi     J'jc 
be  it  from  us  to  maintab,  that  the  ^tate  b&^  nccbir?  v^  *f  o  vith 
reli^on,  or  that  civil  govemar&  or  legitlatcrw  c/ug^Li  d-c  v^  -j-.^- 
cem  themselves  about  the  religious  icierfcti^  of  ib«r  ku^tt^A, 
Our  creed  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Christian  ma^Utrate  Tvr^jzixkg 
the  Church  and  religion,  is  just  this  ;  that  be  ifc  br/uod  Vj  twj^^ 
niie,  as  in  his  personal  conduct,  so  in  his  official  c*f*»c;ty,  aj  the 
obligations  of  Christian  duty,— to  protect  aD  clAfe^  la  tbe  en- 
joyment of  their  religious  privilege*,  and  in  the  perfc/nunu:  of 
the  duties  involved  in  their  notions  of  religioufe  obed^eoce,— to 
hinder  the  religionists  of  one  sect  from  persecuting,  aWtiLg,  tjr 
oppressing  those  of  another, — ^to  prevent    tbe  py^  man  frrjiu 
being  robbed  or  defrauded  of  Gods  huly  day ;— m  fehon.  u,  give 
all  the  countenance,  aid,  and  protection  to  religion  that  huinan 
laws  can  give,  without  assuming  a  Urdfehip  over  c/^'j>»t-ierxr:,  ib*l 
belongs  not  to  Casar,  and  losing  higbt  of  the  ju>t  hu.iu   vnd 
pro'jjcr  end  of  civil  government,— the  jir^-te-  ^  ■  ;n  of  -  -  '  r- 
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the  social  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
oomm  unity. 

'  It  is  objected,'  aayj  Di>  Heugh,  '  that  our  doctrine  in  at  wsr  with 
natiAnal  uhooU,  a  national  Sabbath,  and,  indeed,  national  religion 
itself.  We  deny  all  these  assertions.  There  may  be  universal  edu- 
cation, as  in  America,  where  there  is  no  Estahlished  Church ;  and 
there  may  he  the  want  of  such  education,  as  in  England,  where  an 
Hatablisbed  Church  has  existed  for  oenturJes.  As  an  institution 
essential  to  the  wcliiire  of  the  nation,  the  Sabbath  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  set  apart  from  secnlar  labour;  but  it  is  not  pretended,  that  law 
can  compel  its  religious  observance.'     Heugh,  p.  73. 

The  establish ment  of  religion  and  the  establishment  of  a 
church,  are  two  things  as  widely  distinct,  as  are  the  establish- 
ment of  social  order  and  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army. 
'  A  religious  Establishment ',  says  Paley,  *  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
'  tianity  :  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.'  The  question 
is.  Is  It  the  best  means  P  If  the  affirmative  could  be  proved, 
then,  a  religious  Establishment  that  should  be  adapted  to  this 
simple  object,  would,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  be  defensible. 
The  political  objection  against  such  an  institution,  founded  upon 
its  incidental  operation  as  a  grievance  to  individuals,  would  lose 
St  least  much  of  its  force.  We  must  confess  our  opinion  that  too 
irreat  prominence  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  political  objection 
founded  on  the  injustice  involved  in  an  Establishment.  'It 
'  would  undoubtedly ',  remarks  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Chancellor,  '  have  been  some  consolation  to  the  Dissenter,  if  he 
'  had  found,  after  all  he  had  suSered  on  the  account  of  an  Es- 

*  tablisbment,  that  it  had,  in  the  same  proportion,  benefited  the 
'  Church.     But  he  is  deprived  even  of  this  relief;  for,  to  say  the 

*  least,  it  has  been  as  injurious  to  the  Church  herself,  as  to  those 
'  who  withdraw  from  her  communion.''  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  we  would  take  our  stand.  We  complain  of  the  unjust  and 
injurious  operation  of  an  Establishment  upon  Dissenters,  because 
it  is  not  compensated  by  any  adequate  benefit  to  the  community; 
because  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  professed  end  of  its  insdtutioD, 
that  end  being  better  accomplished  under  other  circumstances:  - 
for,  after  all,  an  Establishment  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  means 
of  instruction,  but  only  a  circumstance,  a  political  circumstance, 
attaching  to  the  provision.  We  again  cite  with  pleasure  Dr. 
Heugh. 

'  What  has  accomplished,  under  God,  the  advantages  to  the  souls  of 
men  which  have  been  enjoyed  within  the  Established  Churciics  .>  Is  it 
any  thing  else  than  revealed  truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christian 
worship,  the  administration  of  which  they  enjoy  f  Surely  it  is  not  the 
legal  establishment  of  these  Churches, — it  is  not  '=''---,  royal  oidj- 
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MBCeij  uid  Acta  of  ParliMnent,  that  Imve  instnicted,  refbnned,  tad 
esmfbrted  the  worshippera.  The  •upport  nf  Christun  teachen  hj  the 
Mat«,  hu  DO  more  produced  those  results,  than  the  preMDtatio&  «f 
tfiMfl  teachen  by  that  patronage  which  is  now  to  generally  condemned. 
W«re  the  fvnda  far  the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the 
•dificM,  derived  not  from  the  state,  but  from  the  worshipper*,  the 
Hme  quritnal  processes  would  be  going  forward  under  their  miniatrv. 
I  do  not  now  en^oire  whether  most  good  is  done  in  dissenting,  or  in 
endowed  Churches ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  at  ooce,  that  the  same 
•art  vf  resnltt  follows  the  same  sort  of  instruction  among  dissenters  as 
■aons  ehurdimen.  The  good  then,  is  not  doing  by  rirtue  of  the 
BstkUi«hment ;  but  by  the  truth  and  Mdinances  of  Christ  Jesua, 
which  can  be  adminiatered  without  a  legal  Establishment,  as  well  a* 
under  it. — And  then,  as  to  eminent  men,  would  intellect  lose  its  lustre, 
talent  ita  power,  goodness  its  worth,  by  pasuog  the  precincts  of  the 
Etfabluhment  ?  Were  Bates,  Howe,  Baxter.  Doddridge,  less  illu*- 
trionc  than  Tlllotson,  Chilli  ngn-orth,  Barrow,  or  Scott?  Or  could  Hall 
baTB  been  greater  iu  I«mbeth  than  in  Bristol  ? 

'  It  u  no  reaaon  why  the  dissenters  should  receive  a  l^al  Ektablish- 
ment,  that  so  much  good  has  been  effected  by  their  labourH,  that  talent 
baa  been  Anmd  among  their  pastors,  and  so  mnch  Christian  worth 
t  their  people:  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  endowed 
I  ahonld  continue  on  similar  grounds  to  hold  their  esclusiTe 
■     Hei^*,  pp.  10,  II. 

The  fiindamental  religious  objection  against  the  efitabli^ment 
of  ft  CliuTcb  is,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  cetsblibh  religion,  bat  to 
fitter  and  comipt  it.  Of  this,  the  sad  eridenre*  are  to  be  read 
in  ereiy  page  of  ecclesiastical  histor>'.  But  we  need  not  piuh 
bad  onr  letearches  vety  far.  What  means  the  cr^'  uf  Church 
Reform  ?  Look  at  the  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  Poper^'  in 
Ireland,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  richest  Prfrte^unt  K*t«. 
Uuhmcot  in  Europe.  Look  at  the  slow  decline  and  Attmnrztvm 
of  the  piu«at  Protestant  Church  in  Christendom,— the  Sc/rtti»h- 
Look  at  the  relatiTe  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  linking 
under  the  wnght  of  its  own  wealth,  and  dealing  t'trtb  angry 
inTcctiTefl  agunst  the  more  active  sectariesr  for  d'^ng  hw  own 
work.  There  we  may  see  thrice  exemplified;  undw  wngnlarly 
Tftried  drcumstances,  the  unhappy-  effects  of  a  Church  K^Ubliih- 
ment.  The  histories  rf  all  monopolies,  civil  or  ecd^ia»tical, 
neak  the  mme  lesson.  The  pro/tn-tion  of  the  Hiate,  religi'/n 
£n^ids.  The  patronage  of  the  State  ha<i  alway<-  prfjvtd  fatal 
to  bcT  puriQr  and  vitality.  A  Church  L»uhli«hfnent  u  Ktttn- 
HaOg  m  tyaton  of  patronase,  and  one  that  hat  nevM'  wtJJ:*-A-A. 

This  i«  the  ess«:nti*l  tharj/;Wf  <yf  an  K-.uhliihw.i.Tit,  vi/r-M 
merely  aa  a  fixed  oatiotuil  proviiioo  fw  the  ihnwUanunA  'X  an 
order  of  poUic  inmctors.  Uot,altboaib  «  may  «oii  tl.* y.txnt^ 
I     I  111  II   ■■iiils^i^MMtiaaifa  Ti^iiwiMi    ^f^  "»'-  tint  u>M 

rust  w"t  I*-  f'/F 
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gotten,  that  the  true  theory  upon  which  Established  Churches 
are  grounded,  is  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  legislature, 
in  matters  of  faith,  including  the  right  and  duty  of  punishing  all 
heretics  and  schismatics.  *  Toleration  in  every  form,**  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  *  is  inconsistent  with  a  National  Establishment : 
*  it  is,  in  fact,  a  toleration  to  disobedience.**  Toleration  is  a 
modem  innovation  introduced  by  civil  governors  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Church  Established.  Establishments  know 
nothing  of  toleration.  The  Reformers,  for  the  most  part,  eschewed 
it  The  Westminster  Confession  disclaims  it.  The  English 
Establishment  had  its  foundation  laid  in  penal  laws,  which 
punished  Nonconformity  as  a  crime,  and  heresy  as  high  treason. 
Consistently  was  the  Jewish  theocracy  held  forth  as  a  model ;  for, 
under  it,  toleration  was  unknown,  and  religious  disobedience  was 
punished  with  death.  The  precedent,  could  it  be  proved  to  be 
binding  upon  Christian  Governments,  would  not  merely  sanction 
an  exclusive  Establishment,  but  would  forbid  toleration.  The 
Jewish  polity  affords  no  precedent,  indeed,  for  the  compulsive  en- 
forcement of  an  arbitrary  tithe,  but  it  does  for  putting  to  death 
blasphemers,  adulterers,  idolaters,  and  Sabbath-breakers.  Either, 
then,  the  precedent  so  partially  followed  out,  is  altogether  fallacious, 
or  toleration  is  a  crime.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the 
injury  to  religion  that  has  resulted  from  the  grossly  absurd,  but 
once  prevalent  notion,  which  made  the  miraculous  dispensation 
of  God  with  the  Jewish  nation,  a  rule  of  human  le^slation  and 
government.  The  pernicious  blunder  has  been  at  once  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  triumph  to  the  infidel ;  while  Christianity,  tried  by 
the  Jewish  law,  has,  like  her  Divine  Author,  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  as 
a  traitor. 

That  the  National  Church  of  England  was  designed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Jewish  model,  is  clear  from  the  language  of  its 
cnampions.  ^  Our  State,^  says  Hooker,  ^  is  according  to  the 
pattern  of  God'*s  own  ancient  elect  people ;  which  people  was  not 
part  of  them  the  common  wealth,  and  part  of  them  the  church 
of  God ;  but  the  self-same  people  whole  and  entire,  were  both, 
under  one  chief  governor,  on  whose  supreme  authority  they  did 
all  depend.^*  According  to  this  high  authority,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  was,  that  ^  there  is 
not  a  man  of  the  church  of  England,  but  the  same  roan  is  also 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  nor  any  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  is  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England.''  *  No 
person  appertaining  to  the  one  could  be  denied  to  be  also  of  the 
other,  "f*      The  law  knew   nothing  of  Nonconformists  but  as 


•  Eccl.  Polity,  B.  viii.  §  i.  Vol.  III.  (Hanlmry's  ed.)  p.  262. 
t  U.  Vol.  in.  p.  254. 
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*  criminalsy  to  be  dealed  with  by  imprisonment,  banishment,  and, 

*  in  case  of  return,  death.'  A  writer  in  the  November  No.  of  the 
"  BriHsh  Magazine^'  the  oracle  of  the  High  Church  party, 
aAer  citing  the  above  language  of  Hooker,  transcribes  at  length 
die  35  Elizabeth,  (a.d.  1592,)  containing  those  atrocious  enact- 
menta,  *  as  a  proof  that  Hooker  was  not  trifling  with  himself, 

*  in  thus  identifying   the   Commonwealth   and   the   Church   of 

*  England.^    He  then  adds  : 

*  This  act,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  sufficiently  to  the  point.  Perse- 
cuting it  may  be  called,  unjust  and  atrocious,  if  the  reader  pleases ; 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  decisive.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  em- 
powers the  magistrates  and  clergy  to  drive  out  Dissenters,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant  alike,  all  who  choose  to  withhold  themselves  from 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd :  in  short,  if  rigorously  enforced^ 
it  ensures  the  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth. 

*^  Here,  then,  we  have  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  on 
which  Hooker  justified  the  then  existing  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
a  ratification  of  the  condition  on  which  he  consented  to  parliamentary 
interference  in  matters  spiritual. 

'  Although  this  act  was  finally  repealed  in  1688,  still,  the  principle 
on  whidi  it  was  founded  was  allowed  to  survive  it.  Three  other  acts, 
whidi  had  been  founded  on  the  same  principle,  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  force:  viz.  (I.)  An  act  made  m  the  13th  year  of  Charles  II., 
^  lor  the  well-governing  and  regulation  of  corporations."  (2.)  An 
made  in  the  25th  year  of  Charles  II.,  "  for  preventing  dangers 


which  may  happen  from  Popish  recreants."  (3.)  An  act  made  in  the 
90th  year  of  Charles  II.,  ''  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  of  the 
king's  person  and  government  by  disabb'ng  Papists  from  sitting  in 
either  house  of  parliament."     And  till  these  acts  were  repealed,  the 

condition  on  which  Hooker  insists  was  not  thoroughly  cancelled 

His  argument  was  indeed  in  some  respects  weakened  by  act  of  tolera- 
tion, in  1688,  but  still  it  was  not  entirely  overthrown.  From  that 
time  the  Commonwealth  did  indeed  cease  to  be  identical  with  the 
Church ;  but  parliament  did  not  cease,  at  least  did  not  entirely  cease, 
to  represent  tne  Church ;  it  was  still,  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  acts, 
in  some  sense  at  least,  a  lay  synod  of  the  Church.  By  the  13th  of 
Charles  II.  the  government  of  all  corporations  had  been  consigned  into 
^e  hands,  not  merely  of  churchmen,  but  of  communicants ;  by  the 
35th,  the  crown  was  protected  from  all  dissenting  influences  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  except  communicants  from  every  office  held  directly  or 
indirectly  by  royal  appointment ;  and  by  the  30th,  the  most  influential 
body  of  Dissenters,  i.  e.  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  shut  out  from 
either  house  of  parliament.  And,  till  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  it  is 
dear  that  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  might  have  secured  for 
itself  at  least  a  very  strong  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  The  Church,  however,  was  not  vigilant,  and  two,  at  least,  of  these 

important  acts  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.     In  the  5th  year  of 

'George  I.  it  was  enacted,  by  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Church 

ought  to  have  retained  an  ascendancy,  '*  that  elections  into  corporate 
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offices  shall  not  be  void  on  account  of  the  person  elected  having  omitted 
to  communicate  within  a  year  of  the  election^  unless  he  shall  be  re- 
moved within  six  months  of  the  election,  or  unless  a  prosecution  shall 
be  commenced  within  that  time  and  be  carried  on  without  delay."  In 
the  9th  year  of  George  11.  a  further  act  was  passed,  "  indemnifying  all 
those  who,  though  not  communicants,  held  offices  which  were  restricted 
to  communicants."  And  subsequently  it  became  a  regular  practice  to 
pass  an  act  of  '^  indemnity  "  every  session  of  parliament.  At  length, 
in  1828,  men  had  so  completely  forgotten  the  principles  on  which 
Church  and  State  were  anciently  united,  that  the  13th  and  25th  of 
Charles  II.,  viz.. the  test  and  corporation  acts,  were  repealed,  almost 
without  opposition,  and  the  year  following,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  parliament.  In  1832,  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  boroughs,  and  the  great  power  accidentally  given  to  Dis- 
senters, by  the  reform  act,  gave  a  concluding  blow  to  the  ancient  sys- 
tem. And  in  1833,  we  have  witnessed  the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
in  which  few  perhaps  can  detect  the  traces  of  a  lay  synod  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

*  To  revert,  then,  to  the  original  proposition,  it  does  appear  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hooker,  our  civil  legislature  is  no  longer  qualified,  as  it 
formerly  was,  to  be  our  ecclesiastical  l^slature ;  that  the  conditions 
on  which  our  predecessors  consented  to  parliamentary  inteferenee  in 
matters  spiritual  are  cancelled.' 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Toleration  in 
England ;  of  that  Toleration  which  the  abhorrent  Church  has 
at  every  stage  resisted,  and  which  is  admitted  hy  this  high-church 
writer  to  have  subverted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  boasted 
alliance  between  Church  and  State.  The  object  of  his  article  is 
manifestly  to  impugn  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  a  point  which  we  leave  him  to  argue  with  the  lawyers. 
He  has,  however,  undesignedly  shewn  how  untenable  is  War- 
burton's  paradoxical  and  fallacious  theory,  which  vindicates  that 
Alliance  upon  opposite  principles.    *  To  punish  sectaries  in  order 

*  to  bring  them  over  to  the  national  religion,'  says  the  Bishop,  *  is 
plainly  iniquitous.'*  *  The  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  hath  no 
right  to  determine  which  is  the  true  religion,  this  power  not 
being  given  him  on  man's  entering  into  &ciety.  Nor  could  it 
be  given  him,  because  one  man  cannot  empower  another  to  de- 
termine for  him  in  matters  of  religion  ....  Were  the  magis- 
trate a  judge  of  what  was  true  religion,  he  would  yet  have  no 
right  to  reward  its  followers,  or  to  discourage  its  opposers.' 

Further,  the  learned  Prekte  admits,  that  ^  the  clergy's  right  to 

*  a  public  maintenance,'  if  intended  *  for  the  support  of  opinions, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  by  making 
men  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  opinions  which   they 

*  reject  and  think  false.'     A  test-law,  on  the  common  hypothesisj 
would,  he  says,  be  *  absolutely  unjust,  directly  tending  to  the 
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*  dcsUuction  of  religious  liberty/  leadii^  men  to  *  think  hiidly 
^  of  an  estmblished  religion  having  soch  a  foundation,''  and  tendii^ 

*  to  the  destruction  of  both.*"  *  Need  the  Dissenters  of  tins 
country  desire  a  better  expositor  of  their  objections  against  Ecde* 
siastical  Establishments,  than  the  pen  of  this  Prelate  has  sup- 
plied? 

But  Warburton,  it  seems,  did  not  understand  the  matter.    The 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter^s  Collie  teUs  us,  that  the  Bishop  ^  clearly 

*  saw  the  aUiance^  but  he  did  not  see  the  principle  of  national 
'  religion,  nor  the  constitution  of  a  State  independent  of  its  re* 
peated  transgression  r     His  ^  impetuous  errors  might  have  been 

*  avoided  ....  had  he  seen  the  meaning  of  Estate,  symboKcaUg 
^  and  actuality  and  in  what  sense  the  representatives  of  an  estate 

*  are  called  the  estate  itself  Possibly,  our  readers  may  not 
understand  this  language.  We  must  therefore  indulge  them  with 
a  further  exposition  of  the  Author'*s  views  of  National  Religion. 

*  But  now  for  the  apasiacy  of  the  cry  of ''  no  union  between  Chnrch 
and  State."  National  apostacy  is  simply  undoing  that^  which  we  have 
represented  as  done  bv  Alfred  and  his  council,  in  this  country ;  for  the 
cry,  ''  no  union,"  sends  back  again  the  missionaries  of  Christianity  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  nationally  bids  them  build  huts,  or  beg  for  shelter, 
and  speed  how  they  may.  But  it  also  sends  them  back  with  a  grievous 
charge  i^amst  Him  they  call  Lord  and  Master : — that  His  foith  has 
been  nationally  tried,  and  that  His  Church  has  been  declared  incapable 
of  afllbrding  national  education,  and  of  ginng  assistance  as  the  third 
estate  of  the  nation.  We  then  become  no  longer  a  Christian  nation, 
whatever  number  of  individual  citizens  may  follow  the  degraded 
Clergy  to  the  sea-shore.  But  far  be  this,  say  the  raisers  of  the  apostate 
crj,  we  wish  still  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  The  question  then  is, 
whiose  definition  of  a  Christian  is  to  be  taken  }  otherwise  the  nation 
may  have  "  a  name  to  live  and  yet  be  dead."  The  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ  says,  I  have  a  commission  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
6ho8^  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church  hath  commanded  me  :  and  atnong  these  command- 
ments is  the  authorized  administration  of  the  communion  of  His  body 
and  blood,  without  which  their  is  no  Christian  life.  A  Christian, 
therefore,  says  the  Church,  is  one  who  is  thus  baptised  duly,  and  thus 
duly  sustained.  And  the  Church  has  no  other  definition  to  give; — ^if 
she  be  false  to  this  witness  for  the  sake  of  keeping  her  temporalities; 
— if  she  become  the  witness  of  man's  opposition,  and  Core's  gainsay- 
ing, rather  than  of  the  Lord's  commission  entrusted  to  her,  *'  and  of 

the  good  professions  He  witnessed  before  Pontius    Pilate:  ** if  she 

allow  the  name  of  Christian,  thus  defined,  to  be  taken  by  any  readers 
of  the  Scriptures  she  has  translated  and  circulated  ; — ^if  she  allow  any 


*  Warburton's  Alliance,  B.  iii,  c.  4.  cited  in  Conder  on   Protest, 
onconforniity,  B.  iv. 
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water  to  be  called  the  \vater  of  baptism^  by  virtue  of  some  verses  out  of 
these  Scriptures  being  read  by  any  one  over  it ; — if  she  allow  any  wine 
and  any  bread  to  be  sacramental ; — she  is  the  very  leader  in  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  last  times,  and  may  herself  tremble  at  the  question  which 
has  a  most  powerful  application  to  our  spiritual,  as  it  had  to  the  legal, 
dispensation :  '^  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh  shall  He  find  faith  upon 
the  earth?" 

'  Now  this  apostacy  began  under  William  III,  and  was  largely  aug- 
mented, when  "  religious  liberty,"  i.  e.  according  to  modem  acceptation 
freedom  from  religion  defined  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  breathed  more 
freely  by  the  repeal  of  the  **  Test  and  Corporation  Act."  Thank  Grod, 
however  faithless  individuals  in  the  Church  were  on  this  occasion,  and 
I  in  my  passive  ignorance  was  one,  there  was  a  sacred  protejst  made  by 
all  the  healthy  members  of  the  Church,  in  behalf  of  the  ordained  defini- 
tion of  Christian  communion.'   pp.  193 — 196. 

'  As  religion*  ties  together,  or  unties  things  external  with  motives 
spiritual,  infidelity  which  unites  this  union,  is  the  antagonist  of  re- 
ligion. Now,  every  baptized  individual  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  is 
in  himself  an  epitome  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State :  his 
spiritual  soul,  quickened  and  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  Chirst,  is  his 
(Jhurch  ; — his  body,  regulated  by  the  soul  thus  sanctified  and  blessed 
to  the  enlightening  of  the  understanding,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
reason,  is  his  state.  The  question  is :  may  the  soul  when  highly  en- 
lightened, give  light  to  the  body,  as  it  is  universally  allowed  to  do, 
when  not  highly  enlightened,  or  rather  when  in  sensual  darkness, — un- 
less the  body  be  considered  as  self-moved  matter  }  Again,  when  many 
bodies  are  in  one  society,  may  their  souls  be  highly  enlightened,  or 
must  they  necessarily  in  societies  forego  that  light,  which  shines  upon 
them  as  individuals  ?  The  body  politic  must  move  about  as  an  animal, 
or  as  directed  by  an  enlightened  soul :  is  that  soul  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  best  or  by  inferior  light  ?  Is  the  light  of  Christ  the  best  light  ?  Is 
the  matter  of  the  state  to  be  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  Anti- 
christ, or  by  no  spirit  at  all  ?'    p   U»r>,  6. 

Once  more :  speaking  of  the  '  atheistic  **  cry  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bishops  irom  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Smith  says : 

'  Now  the  ''  ancestral  "  Church  *  of  this  Realm,  its  third  venerable 
estate,  is  as  much  of  an  estate  as  that  of  the  Aristocracy  and  Commons ; 
nay,  more  solemnly  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  estate,  which  informs  and 
perfects  the  other  two,  and  leads  them  ^vith  itself  to  unfading  realities, 
so  that  we  may,  indeed,  in  this  sense  say,  "  Nullum  tempus  occurrit 
ecclesiae."  Nor  was  this  ancestral  Church  lost  by  being  perfected  in 
Christ's  Church,  any  more  than  the  Aristocracy  and  Commons  were 
constitutionally  destroyed  by  becoming  Christian;    and  though  but 


♦  This  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Coleridge,  whose  'idea  of  the  Na- 
tional Church/  of  which  Chrisfianity  is  '  a  blessed  accident,*  is  the 
evident  groundwork  of  Mr.  Smith's  still  more  muddy  metaphysico- 
oolitics.  See,  for  a  review  of  Coleridge's  '  Constitution  of  Churoi  and 
State,'  Eel.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1—28. 
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little  represented  at  present  in  our  great  council,  yet  its  Prelates  sit 
there  most  constitutionally,  and  any  allusion  to  their  being  tolerated, 
or  to  their  inferiority,  is  an  insult,  not  only  to  themselves,  as  the 
hi^est  order  of  this  third  estate,  but  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
estate— to  enery  citizen,  as  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  nation  not  entirely 
atheistical.  It  is  a  most  specious  form  of  national  infidelity  to  confine 
the  deliberations  of  the  Prelates  to  what  any  one  may  be  pleased  to 
designate  ''a  religious  subject,"  or  ''the  interests  of  the  Church." 
The  Prelates  ought  certainly  to  be  cseteris  paribus,  our  best  theologians, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  every  such  subject  belongs  to 
ooiindls  and  synods  of  the  clergy.  But  they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  Barons — as  ennobled  by  their  endowed  offices  in  education — as  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Ancestral  Church — as  the  constitutional  representatives 
of  the  third  estate.  That  they  are  Bishops  of  Christ's  Catholic  and 
Apostolical  Church  is  one  condition  of  their  thus  representing  the  An- 
cestral Church  and  Constitutional  Estate,  because  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  this  a  Christian  nation,  and  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  "  Al- 
fred," (to  keep  up  our  figure,)  to  give  up  his  family  to  the  Baptism  of 
Christ's  Church ;  as  it  is  one  condition  of  the  king's  accession  that  he 
be  a  Christian,  and  thus  the  king  himself  is  an  endowed  Churchman.' 


'  I  do  consider  it  a  most  unconstitutional  attack,  for  a  tnartialy  or 
diplomatic,  or  legal  aristocrat,  personally  or  hereditarily,  to  address 
himself  to  a  spiritual  aristocrat,  as  to  no  real  peer,  but  in  some  degree 
an  inferior.  The  attack  is  twofold ;  and  I  will  not  call  it  savage,  for 
its  cowardice  protects  it  from  the  epithet.  As  it  attacks  a  prelate  of 
the  Ancestral  Church,  it  is  unconstitutional  and  atheistic ;  as  it  attacks 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  apostate  and  infidel.  As  lone 
as  the  Constitution  lives  in  the  State,  and  we  have  an  Ancestral 
Church — be  its  spiritual  tendencies  after  true  education  directed  by 
what  ministers  it  may — such  attacks  should  be  parried  in  the  spirit  of 
the  body  politic : — as  long  as  we  have  the  Church  of  Christ,  such 
attacks  should  be  at  once  exposed,  as  directed  really  against  Him.  But 
in  either  view,  a  thousand  swords  would  have  leaped  from  the  scab- 
bards of  the  Barons  of  old  and  their  followers,  ere  the  solemn  feelings 
of  the  whole  community  should  have  been  insulted  in  the  persons  of 
their  third  representative  estate.  If  such  chivalry  tended  to  exagge- 
rate unduly  the  Clergy,  and  to  promote  the  priesthood  of  papal  anti- 
christ, yet  it  may  be  possible  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  become 
the  standard-bearer  of  infidel  antichrist  in  his  last  struggles.' 

pp.  220—224. 

To  combat  such  vaporous  stuff  as  this  with  the  weapons  of 
serious  argument  would  be  like  fighting  a  windmill.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  Writer  of  these  Letters  but  from  his  volume, 
which  18  certainly  a  curious  specimen  of  Cambridge  divinity  and 
politics— *the  politics  of  the  cloister,  the  divinity  of  the  Star- 
chamber.  Mystical,  dogmatical,  arrogant,  intolerant,  the  work 
exhibits  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  fanaticism  of  the  most 
virulent  description.     I^  is  quite  natural  that  its  Author  should 
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be  opposed  to  the  Bible  Society — should  compIuD  of  the  pre- 
Taititi^  '  idolatry  of  the  Biblei'  maintaining  that  '  the  posaession 
of  the  Bible  is  not  an  esBenti&l,'  and  urging  the  old  Papistical 
plea,  that  *  far  fifteen  centuries  it  was  a  rare  possession '  (p.  97^)  - 
and  that  he  should  have  renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  had  '  ignorantly  joined.'  That  eueh 
a  person  should  hold  in  contempt  every  Protestant  Church  but  his 
own,  is  equally  natural,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  schisma- 
tical  tendency  of  all  EBtabUshmcnls,  Every  p^e  of  the  volume 
is  adapted  to  fortify  the  Nonconformist  in  his  dissent ;  and  happy 
indeed  might  he  esteem  his  escape  from  the  yoke  and  fangs  of  tlw 
Church,  if  the  Author  were  a  fair  specimen  of  its  priesthood. 

But  the  time  is  gone  by  when  such  stuff  as  this  could  impose 
upon  the  people  of  England.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  rests,  must  come  into  discussion. 
What  then  is  that  principle  ?  Is  it  prescription  ?  Is  it  utility  ? 
Is  it  State  policy  ?  Is  it  the  divine  right  of  the  magistrate? 
The  identity  of  the  Church  and  the  State  has  been,  we  have 
seen,  destroyed.  The  Toleration  Act  subverted  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  Hooker  and  the  Church  of  Elizabeth.  The  connexion 
then  became  an  Alliance.  That  Alliance  was  weakened,  not  to 
say  annulled,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Ads. 
Were  these  liberal  measures  righteous  and  wise,  or  were  they  not  P 
If  they  were,  why  blame  the  Dissenter  who  simply  asks,  that  the 
remains  of  exploded  intolerance  may  be  blotted  out  &t)m  the  statute 
book,  and  that  the  State  may  take  the  whole  nation,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  nation,  under  its  equal  protection,  instead  of  bestow- 
ing its  pernicious  favouritism  upon  a  mere  section  of  the  National 
Church,  the  episcopal  denomination,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  non- 
conformist communities?  If  those  measures  were  impolitic,  irre- 
ligious, atheistic,  '  we  must  travel  back,  if  we  can,  &om  our 
'  present  position,  which  is  called  a  perfect  toleration,  to  an  im- 
'  perfect  toleration ;  and  as  quickly  as  may  be,  we  must  make 

*  our  escape  from  an  imperfect  toleration  to  an  exclusive  Esta- 

*  blishment,  such  as  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  the  worst  Stuarts' 
— or  of  the  Tudors. 

The  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  •  polUieai 
alliance,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  this  which  Diasentera  wish 
to  see  dissolved,  as  being  injurious  to  both  parties,  and,  in  its 
very  nature,  as  Mr.  Binney*  contends,  '  anti-Christiaa ;' — con- 

*  Oar  Iriend  Mr.  Binney,  by  a  somewhat  startling  ellipsis,  speaks 
of  the  '  absolute  dissolution  of  Church  and  State '  u  a  desidertHtim. 
Every  candid  reader  will  perceive  his  meaning.  We  wish,  he  adds, 
'  the  Establishment,  as  such,  terminated  ;  the  episcopal  coDimanity  H 
'  became  an  episcopal  denomination  on  a  perfect  (civuj  equality  witk 
<  every  ether.' 
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tnry  to  the  geniiu  of  Cfamtianity,  snd  hostile  to  its  free  propft. 
gatioD.  Tbe  religioua  alliance  between  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  State,  every  pious  Dissenter,  in  common  with  every 
pious  £|Hscopa1ian,  must  wish  to  see  drawn  yet  closer  and  closer. 
But  that  is  an  alliance  which  an  Establishment  was  never  yet 
finmd  adapted  to  promote.  Are  Dissenters  then  to  be  regarded 
M  inimical  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  be  branded  with  oppro- 
brious epithets,  to  be  accused  of  making  common  cause  with 
infidels,  because  they  desire  the  emancipation  of  the  Established 
Church  irom  its  present  debasing  vassalage  P  It  is  not  they  who 
have  raised  the  cry  of  Church  Reform,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
express  their  opinion  that  all  reform  will  be  delusive  and  ineffi- 
cient, which  does  not  separate  the  Church  from  State  patronage 
and  State  support,  and  destroy  its  pernicious  monopoly. 

Dissenters  have  not  merely  a  right  to  express  their  opinion, 
but  they  are  laid  under  a  sort  of  necessity  to  do  so,  by  the  ca- 
lumnies of  their  enemies.  They  owe  it  to  their  cause  and  to 
their  country,  to  make  their  principles  clearly  understood.  It 
has  been  continually  alleged,  that  they  are  ambitious  of  supplant- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  favour  of  the  State ;  that  they 
hope  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  the  Establishment, — to  rise 
on  its  downfal.  They  arc  thug  called  upon,  in  justice  to  them- 
wlvee,  to  avow  their  objections  to  any  State  provision,  and  tbe 
grosnds  of  it.  If  then,  they  shoulfl  be  thought  to  boast  some- 
what too  loudly,  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  Voluntary  Principle, 
let  this  be  their  excuse  ;  that  they  thereby  voluntarily  exclude 
themselves  from  any  benelicial  participation  in  the  national  pro- 
perty. The  opposite  effect  of  the  two  systems  is  thus  forcibly 
CMttrasted  in  the  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham. 

'  The  principle  of  endowment  makes  a  place  for  the  man  ;  the  vo- 
luntary principle  makes  a  mau  for  the  place.  The  one  is  a  premium 
to  indolence  ;  the  other  is  the  reward  of  service.  The  one  is  indiscri- 
minate,  and  tails  alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good ;  the  other  is  a  nice 
diacenier  of  character,  and  apportions  remuneration  to  worth.  The 
one  is  deceptive,  and  leads  you  to  conclude  on  religion  where  it  does 
iMt  exist;  the  other  shows  you  things  as  they  are  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. The  one  is  deadly,  it  nut  only  has  no  life,  its  tendency  is  to 
dertrey  Ufe  where  it  is ;  while  the  other  is  vivacious,  where  it  is,  there 
is  life,  to  that  life  it  imparts  additional  vigour ;  it  bos  an  expansive 
nearer,  which  prepares  it  for  emergency,  and  teaches  it  to  gather  con- 
fidence  from  difficulty,  and  life  from  excrtiun.  This  is  true  with  re- 
ma^able  uniformity.  Endowment  withers  eTcry  thing  it  touches. 
Endow  a  Royal  Academy,  my  Lord,  and  Genius  disappeurs  ;  and  com- 
Boaplaoe  men  are  drawn  together,  who  wash  each  other's  hands  and 
repent  f^ich  niher's  praises,  while  the  world  leaves  them  to  their  mo- 
nitpoly  ami  tit"'  ' — ''Tuficanoe.  Enilow  a  hospital,  and  charity  seelcs 
4.'  nthur  spl  t     j        r  voluntary  service  and  ^(ontane- 

by  perAinctory  persona  who 
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crave  the  place,  not  Co  pity  the  miserable,  but  to  live  in  comfort. 
Endow  a  cbnrch,  and  religion  declines  and  withers  and  dies ;  and 
formality,  worldliness,  and  nltimately  infidelity,  take  its  place ;  ex- 
cept as  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  different  and  extrinsic 
cauaes. 

Again,  as  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  two  rival  systems,  the 
following  facts  must  be  allowed  to  make  out  a  tolerably  strong 
case  for  the  Dissenter. 

'  If  by  the  voluntary  principle  being  not  so  efficacious  as  the  princi- 
ple of  endowment,  it  be  meant,  that  it  will  not  so  readily  provide  some 
12,20,  or  30,000^  per  annum,  for  tbe  bishop  or  archbishop  ;  that  it  will 
not  provide  for  some  4000  clergy  without  cure  of  souls  ;  that  it  will 
not  supply  some  300,000/.  for  sinecure  allowances,  then  undouhtedly 
it  is  not  so  efficacious ;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  it  will  not  so  well  pro- 
vide the  means  of  instruction  and  worship  to  the  people,  then  we 
wonder  at  the  boldness  which  can  commit  any  man  to  the  declaration. 
The  fects,  my  Lord,  are  all  on  one  side.  In  London  and  its  adjacent 
boroughs  we  have  459  places  of  worship;  of  these,  though  Londou  h 
the  strong-hold  of  churches,  265  arc  dissenting  and  only  1U4  are  esta- 
blished places.  Dissent  has  spread  over  the  country  about  8000 
chapels,  besides  school-houses  and  preaching-rooms;  it  has  provided 
for  the  respectable  education  and  sustenance  of  a  ministry,  commensu- 
rate with  this  demand;  while  it  has  done  this,  it  has  been  made  to 
contribute  its  portion  towards  the  support  of  on  endowed  Church  ;  and 
yet  it  has,  as  if  refreshed  by  its  exertion,  greatly  surpassed  that 
Church  in  its  contributions  of  service  and  money  to  those  great  efforts 
of  christian  benevolence  which  are  not  of  a  sectarian  but  of  a  general 
character. 

'  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  vuluntarv  principle  will  not  work  uni- 
formly ;  that  though  it  should  provide  for  the  large  towns,  it  could  not 
carry  the  means  of  religion  into  our  small  villages  and  agricultural 
districts.  There  is  something  plausible  in  this  argument,  snd  it  rests 
on  many  conscientious  minds  as  a  reaLdifficulty.  A  simple  question 
or  two  is  sufficient,  however,  to  rectify  the  judgment.  If,  by  prefer- 
ence any  parts  of  our  country  were  selected  as  poor  and  thinly  popu- 
lated, tiiey  would  he  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Wno  has  carried  religion 
over  these  unpromising  districts,  —  the  endowed  or  the  dissenting 
teacher  ?  One  more  question  :  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  3000 
stations  at  which  the  curates  who  serve  them  have  less  than  100/,  a 
a  year  :  these  are  certainly  the  smallest  and  poorest  in  the  conntry; — 
could  the  voluntary  principle  do  less  for  them  ^  is  it  not  certain,  if 
they  deserved  to  hold  their  stations  at  all,  that  it  would  do  muck  more 
for  them  ? 

It  is  said,  that  whatever  is  allowed  in  fovour  of  the  volnntan 
it  is  not  sufficiently  steady  and  permanent  to  be  relied  on.  If 
it  of  permanence  is  meant,  that  it  will  not  continue  its  sup- 
port, irrespective  of  the  state,  of  religion,  and  of  the  services  and  merits 
of  its  ministers,  then  I  claim  this  as  a  peculiar  excellence.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful indicator,  of  the  presence  and  pov  oi  ails  where  it 
it  is  not,  and  shows  the  true  state  oi  it  livw  wi- 


principle. 
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flonrUheg  where  it  is,  and  in  its  turn  contributes  eminently  to  its  ex- 
pansion and  permanence.  To  do  more  than  this  ;  to  supply  the  out- 
ward form  and  body  of  religion,  except  as  true  religion  is  near  to  sus- 
tain and  animate  it,  is  to  do  too  much  ;  it  is  to  deceive  the  eye  with 
the  appearances  of  life,  when  there  is  no  life  ;  and  it  is  to  propagate 
death  age  after  age.  The  small  portion  of  the  dissenting  ihurch  which 
ia  endowed,  is  rather  like  a  sepulchre  than  a  sanctuary.  Germany 
hu  an  endowed  church,  where  religion  is  on  the  surface,  but  where 
neology  is  beneath.  France  has  an  endowed  church,  where  religion  is 
professed,  but  where  infidelity  is  real  ;  and  every  where  it  is  found  to 
present  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  vital  religion. 

'  After  all,  the  principle  has  not  had  fair  trial  in  our  land.  It  has 
been  more  fully  and  extensively  tried  in  America  ;  and  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  depreciate  the  state  of  religion  in  that  land, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  advisedly,  that  it  is  teller  supplied  tvilh  the  means 
^  rdigioH  than  ant/  other  land  under  heaven.  One  of  its  small  and 
new  towns,  for  instance,  as  an  ordinary  sample,  contains  6,000  persons ; 
it  hu  five  churches  ;  and  half  the  population  attends  them.  fJew 
York  has  200,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  lOI  churches ,-  this  will  give, 
at  an  average  attendant^!  of  500  each,  a  fourth  of  the  population  as 
diordi-gcHng ;  and  that  of  Iiondon  hv  the  same  estimate  would  give 
only  one-seventh.  It  hag  15,000  churches  raised  amongst  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,000 ;  and  the  average  attendance  cannot  be  taken  at 
leas  than  one  in  four,  while  that  of  Grear  Britain  cannot  be  taken 
liigber  than  one  in  five.  And  what  is  remarkable  ia,  that  it  has 
acniered  this  with  a  population  doubling  itself  in  fourteen  years  ;  and 
instead  «f  appealing  to  the  principle  uf  State  endowment,  as  in  an 
emergency,  it  has  announced  it  as  inefficient  where  it  did  exist.  Thus 
we  have  a  land,  under  the  greatest  disadvantage,  without  any  endow- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  provided  with  more 
dinrches,  with  a  more  efficient  ministry,  and  with  a  better  average 
reward  for  ministration  than  we  have  in  our  own  country,  where  every 
advantage  has  been  possessed  for  ages,  and  where  some  three  millions 
a-ycar  are  given  to  uphold  an  Establish  men  t.'     pp.  51 — 55. 

'  Blinded  by  the  sectarianism  of  their  institutions  \  says  Mr. 
Bioney,  '  the  advocates  of  Establishments  alirink  from  commu- 
'  nion  with  the  rest  of  God's  Church.'  This  language  is  severe; 
but  ia  it  not  just  ?  Can  any  thing  more  strikingly  evince  the 
moral  blindness  of  bigotry,  than  the  light  in  which  the  political 
churchman  views  the  astonishing  development  of  the  principles 
of  spontaneous  exertion  and  voluntary  combination,  which  has 
covered  the  land  with  religious  institutions,  and  saved  the  popu- 
lation from  relapsing  into  heathen  ignorance  ?  "Even  the  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter's,  while  contemptuously  depreciating  the  sectarian 
teachers,  admits  that  '  the  common  people  have  been  constrained 
to  tiix  themselves  towards  supplying  a  substitute  for  those  bless- 
ings' which  the  State  Church  denied  them:  all  they  know  of 
that  Church  iv      f      a,  '  that  tl    r  are  t     objects  of  her 

I  kffUixed  nt^  ^fiha  of  the 
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public  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  nation  arc 
supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Dissenters  ;  while 
of  the  evangelical  instruction  provided,  the  proportion  furnished 
by  the  institutions  of  Dissent  is  still  more  considerable.  Attri- 
bute this  vast  amount  of  religious  zeal — still  coming  far  short  of 
the  wants  of  society — to  what  principle  or  motive  you  will,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philosophic 
statesman,  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  heart  of  every  Christian 
patriot.  Seeing  that  many  Churchmen  "  glory  after  the  flesh  '\ 
let  it  for  once  be  allowed  to  the  Dissenter  to  glory  also.  At  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  Secession  Church,  a  respectful  and  affectionate  reference  was 
made  to  the  evangelical  Dissenters  of  England,  in  an  eloquent 
speech  by  A.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate,  from  which  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  an  extract  exactly  to  our  present 
point ;  and  with  this  we  close  for  the  present. 

*  There  are  some^  who,  if  you  ask  them  what  it  is  that  is  wonderful 
in  the  religious  condition  of  that  great  country,  will  tell  you  of  its 
ecclesiastiod  establishment,  the  elaborate  and  intricate  constitution  of 
its  Church,  its  close  intermixture  with  every  institution  of  the  State, 
of  its  government  by  mere  half-priests  and  half-barons,  at  once  bishops 
and  civil  legislators,  of  its  luxurious  retreats  which  it  offers  to  the 
studious,  its  rich  rewards  for  the  learned,  and  its  high  bribes  to  the 
ambitious.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the  spectacle  which  it  pre- 
sents that  is  interesting,  agreeable,  and  august ;  but,  after  all,  if  you 
cast  your  eyes  over  Europe,  you  will  see  everywhere  something  of  the 
same  kind,  with  this  difference  only  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  England,  that  its  creed,  its  form  of  words  is  more 
sound,  and  it  surpasses  all  others  in  riches  and  splendour.  But,  like 
the  rest,  it  has  required  for  its  construction  little  more  than  the  two 
instruments  of  political  skill  and  despotic  power ;  like  them,  it  is  no 
true  index  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  country ;  but  havinff  been 
created  by  the  force  of  law,  it  has  been  by  the  same  force  upheld  im- 
movably from  age  to  age ;  and  as  acts  of  Parliament  have  made  it  what 
it  is,  it  now  needs  little  more  than  an  act  of  Parliament  to  level  it  with 
the  dust.  Than  this  huge  religious  machinery,  even  when  it  covers 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  is  bedecked  ^vith  whatever  is  costly 
and  ornamental,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  in  holding  that  the 
smallest  Dissenting  congregation  is  a  far  more  interesting  sight.  For 
in  it  you  see  a  body  of  men  drawn  together  by  the  natural  influence  of 
Christianity,  animated  with  the  noble  desire  of  regenerating  and  ele- 
vating their  moral  nature,  and  for  that  purpose  placing  themselves 
voluntarily  under  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  observing,  in  their  primitive 
simplicity,  the  institutions  of  his  appointment.  Here  you  see  the  un- 
equivocal presence  and  working  of  moral  power.  There  is  here  nothing 
merely  legal,  no  political  device,  no  work  of  art,  nothing  that  gives  a 
show  of  life  over  spiritual  death.  Here  is  something  which  statesmen 
had  no  hand  in  producing,  and  which  they  have  as  little  power  to  de- 
stroy.    Sir,  it  is  for  her  Dissenting  establishments  chiefly  that  Eng* 
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land  may  truly  boast  a  moral  pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Let  us  reflect  that  religious  feeling  has  given  birth,  in  that  country,  to 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  congregations,  of  which  about  si?^  thousand 
are  evangelical,  embracing  more  than  one-third  of  her  entire  popula- 
tion ;  a  body  which,  having  its  apex  within  or  above  the  middle  classes, 
widens  as  it  descends,  till  among  the  lower  it  takes  in,  almost  without 
exception,  every  man  whose  religious  profession  will  stand  a  scrutiny--^ 
let  us  reflect  on  this,  and  we  shall  own  that  we  have  here  a  spectacle 
of  no  usual  grandeur.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  men  who  pretend  to 
contemn  Dissenters  as  a  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  people,  as  morose 
and  over-scrupulous,  because,  forsooth,  they  will  not  go  with  them  to 
worship  in  the  temples  of  the  State,  nor  bow  down  before  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  hath  set  up.  Little  do  they  know  the  mo- 
tives or  the  aims  of  the  men  whom  they  presume  to  stigmatize,  other- 
wise they  would  form  a  far  different  estimate  of  their  character.  Sir, 
the  fair  realm  of  England  does,  indeed,  present  many  scenes  which 
may  well  make  the  breast  of  its  Monarch  swell  with  emotion  ;  a  broad 
and  fertile  country,  occupied  by  an  enterprising,  free,  and  generous 
people,  who  astonish  the  world  by  miracles  of  art,  and  are  carrying 
civilized  life  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  But  from  the  throne 
on  which  he  sits,  he  will  discover  nothing,  truly,  half  so  sublime  as 
five  millions  of  his  subjects  disowning  his,  and  all  human  authority  in 
the  service  of  Heaven,  and  demanding  liberty  to  bear  unaided,  yet 
unoppressed,  the  burden  of  Christianity.  It  is  in  this  body  of  men 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  conservatives  of  England.  We  should 
certainly  expect  that  they  would  be  cherished  by  the  State  of  which 
they  are  the  most  valuable  subjects.  Contemplating  their  history 
and  their  character;  recollecting  their  attachment  to  order  and 
good  government ;  how  they  have  been  the  systematic  friends  of 
liberty  at  home,  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  it  to  our  black 
brethren  in  the  colonies ;  how  they  have  forwarded  the  education  and 
sustained  the  morality  of  the  country  ;  how  they  have  provided  a  home 
and  shelter  for  religion,  when  frozen  out  of  her  splendid  abodes ;  and,  not 
content  with  having  the  blessing  among  themselves,  have  spread  it 
widely  abroad ;  how,  in  fine,  they  have  vindicated  the  theology,  and 
adorned  the  literature  of  England ;  we  are  tempted  to  ask  what  re- 
wards have  they  received  from  a  grateful  country — to  what  honours 
have  they  been  exalted  by  the  rulers  whom  they  have  blessed  ?  Never 
should  we  expect  that  their  virtues  should  have  brought  upon  them 
disgrace  and  punishment  instead  of  honour.  Yet,  true  it  is,  that  their 
first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in  England,  was  a  signal  for  tyranny 
and  bigotry  to  let  loose  a  storm  of  persecution ;  and  that  every  step  of 
their  subsequent  prc^ess  has  been,  as  it  were,  up  hill,  in  the  fiace  of  a 
tempest  of  obloquy,  contempt,  and  hatred;  and  while  they  were 
fettered  and  kept  back  by  restrictive  and  degrading  laws.  Even  yet, 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  after  the  triumph  of  Re- 
form, they  exist,  in  England,  an  injured  and  humiliated  caste,  and,  as 
religious  men,  are  subjected  to  some  intolerable  indignities.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  insult  of  a  toleration  under  which  they  are  still  living, 
neither  do  I  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  their  youth,  by  sacrilegious  tests, 
from  the  National  Universities,  the  richest  and  mobt  famous  in  the 
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world  ;  nor  yet  to  their  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  church,  *  out 
of  which  corruptions  and  errors  have  driven  conscientious  men  ; — 
grievances    these    sufficiently  enormous    and    sufficiently  irritating. 
Tliere  are  others,  however,  which  are  even  more  vexatious,  which  oo 
not  affect  merely  the  general  mass,  but  which  single  out  and  sting,  so 
to  speak,  each  individual  among  them ;  grievances  of  which,  we  Soots- 
men,  who  arc  happily  free  from  the  least  vestige  of  them,  can  scarcely 
hear  without  a  thrill  of  indignation.     In  England,  no  sooner  is  the 
child  of  a  Dissenter  born  into  the  world,  than  the  laws  mark  him  out 
— innocent  and  unoffending  as  he  is — as  one  upon  whom  to  inflict 
an  act  of  gross  injustice.     His  name  will  not  be  placed  upon  the  pa- 
rochial registers,  so  as  to  preserve  legal  evidence  of  his  descent,  unless 
he  be  first  baptized  ;  but  this,  although  a  condition  of  a  civil  privi- 
lege, which  the  State  has  no  right  to  impose,  and  although  it  disqua- 
lifies a  large  body  of  Christians,  is  not  all.     The  baptism,  which  will 
alone  procure  registration,  must  be  administered  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church.     The  minister  of  the  parent  may  not  do  it, 
because  he  is  a  mere  teaching  layman  in  pretended  holy  orders.     His 
own  father,  or  his  own  brother,  may  not  perform  it,  if  they  are  Dis- 
senters, otherwise  the  child  will  be  deprived  of  this  plain  right  of  ci- 
tizenship. When,  from  childhood,  he  grows  up  to  manhood,  and  is  about 
to  form  the  holy  union  of  marriage,  his  religious  feelings  are  again  outraged 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws.    At  this  crisis  of  a  Dissenter's  life,  he  cannot 
have  the  presence — he  dare  not  content  himself  with  the  blessing  of 
his  own  Christian  minister;  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  l^^alized 
priesthood ;  he  must  observe  the  contemptible  forms,  and  express  the 
childish  sentiments  of  a  Liturgy  which  he  repudiates ;  otherwise  the 
just  and  tolerant  laws  of  England  will  pronounce  his  wife  to  be  dis- 
honoured, and  his  children  to  be  illegitimate.     But  the  indignities  to 
which  the  Dissenters  of  England  are  exposed,  do  not  stop  here ;  another 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  or  rather  over  their  lifeless  re- 
mains.    When  a  Dissenter  dies,  his  relations  have,  indeed,  the  liberty 
of  carrying  him  to  their  private  cemeteries  or  secret  vaults,  and  there 
depositing  his  body  in  the  dust  with  whatever  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  whatever  minister  they  please.     But  if  they  would  lay  him  in  the 
public  churchyard,  where  it  may  be  that  the  bones  of  his  fiftmily  or  of 
Lis  ancestors  repose,  they  cannot  have  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
it  is  the  custom  in  that  country  to  observe  at  the  place  of  interment, 
performed  by  the  minister  of  their  choice.     This,  it  seems,  is  another 
monopoly  of  the  favoured  sect ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  deceased  ;  if  he  wishes  to  derive  to  himself  some  conso- 
lation and  instruction  while  standing  beside  his  grave,  be  can  do  so 
only  by  calling  in  a  man  with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  and  who  has 
no  sympathy^ ^vith  him,  whom,  perhaps,  he  never  saw  before,  and  may 
never  sec  agdin,  to  go  over,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  attending  friends, 
the  monotonous  form  which  he  is  paid  to  rehearse ;  and,  sometimes, 
when  the  deceased,  perhaps  a  child,  has  not  obtained  Christian  bap- 
tism, the  bigot,  whom  the  law  appoints  to  officiate,  will  outrage  the 
feelings  of  the  Dissenting  parents  by  refusing  to  perform  the  accustomed 
ceremony,  although  he  is  ready  to  accord  it  to  the  grossest  profligate, 
provided  uoly  he  has  been  a  Churchman.     These  wc  must  all  acknow- 
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ledge  to  he  intolerable  wrongs.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  speedily 
redressed.  They  are  not  patiently  endnred,  and  in  the  efforts  which 
are  making  to  put  an  end  to  them,  all  free  and  generous  men  are  deeply 
interested.  Of  their  removal,  at  no  distant  £ite,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  past  success  of  the  Dissenters,  in  ameliorating  our  per- 
secuting laws,  is  a  pledge  and  a  means  of  their  speedy  abrogation. 
They  are  a  most  powerful  body — they  are  nearly  free  already,  and  a 
few  strenuous  efforts  will  give  them  perfect  'liberty.  At  present  they 
remind  me  of  the  description  which  Milton  gives  of  the  lion  in  the  act 
of  being  created,  which  he  represents  as  rising  out  of  the  earth,  the 
head  and  shoulders  and  fore  part  free,  and  the  noble  animal  pawing  to 
get  loose  his  hinder  parts, — 

"  Then  spring,  as  broke  from  bonds. 
And  rampant  shake  his  brinded  mane." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  Dissenters  of  England.  Let  them  but  use  well 
the  freedom  which  they  have,  and  they  will  soon  gain  all  the  freedom 
which  they  want.  And  when  they  succeed,  as  succeed  they  must, 
they,  and  the  whole  of  England  with  them,  will  spring  forward,  like 
one  who  breaks  from  bonds.  There  will  be  nothing  terrible  in  their 
emancipation.  It  will  be  no  sectarian  triumph — ^it  will  not  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  justice — it  will  elevate  none  unduly,  nor  depress  any 
one.  On  the  contrary,  placing  every  man  upon  his  just  level,  making 
religion  free,  and  the  state  guiltless  of  oppression,  it  will  prepare  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  those  blessings  which  ever  follow  an  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  Heaven/  * 

Such  is  The  Case  of  the  Dissenters. 


Art.  V. — Bibliographical  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Jasher.  By  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  &c.  pp.  11. 
London,  1833. 


^T^HESE  pages  are  to  form  part  of  an  Appendix  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  indefatigable  Author's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'"  now  in  the  press.  A 
small  impression  of  them  has  been  thrown  off,  with  the  laudable 
design  of  putting  the  public  on  their  guard  against  being  imposed 
upon  by  a  reprint  of  the  literary  forgery  here  exposed,  which 
numbers  of  the  clergy  have  been  induced  to  purchase  as  an  ori- 
ginal publication,  and  a  curious,  if  not  authentic  work.  This 
fiook  of  Jasher  was  published  by  its  Author  for  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  The  Bristol  reprint  has  been  sold  at  the  modest  charge 
of  ten  shillings,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  a  pound 
sterling  ! 

The  Author  of  this  clumsy  forgery  was  Jacob  Ilive,  a  type- 
founder and  printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  Limdon  between 

♦  Patriot  Newspaper.     Dec.  24,  1833. 
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the  years  1730  and  1763,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  In  Chal- 
merses Biographical  Dictionary,  the  following  notice  is  given  of 
him.  *  Being  not  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind,  he  producc^d  some 
strange  works.  In  1733,  he  published  an  Oration,  intended  to 
prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  asserting,  that  this  eaith  is 
hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  and  that  the  fire 
to  pimish  those  confined  to  this  world  at  the  day  of  judgment 
will  be  immaterial  ....  In  this  strange  performance,  the  Author 
unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  liberty  with 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the  character  of  Moses. 
Emboldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  determined  to  become  the 
public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose,  he  hired  the  use 
of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where,  for  some  time,  he  delivered  his  ora- 
tions, which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal,  and  other 
similar  writers.' 

Hive  published  the  Book  of  Jasher  in  17^1 9  and  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December  of  that  year, 
exposing  its  contemptible  character  and  deistical  design.  ^  The 
^  whole  \  says  the  Reviewer,  in  conclusion,  ^  is  so  fiill  of  blunders, 
^  inconsistencies,  and  absiuxlities,  that  we  think  it  beneath  any 
*  further  notice.'  A  few  specimens  of  these  are  given  by  Mr. 
Home.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  Alcuin,  the  sup- 
posed Translator,  is  made  to  refer  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  was  not  founded  by  King  Alfred  (the  earliest  date  claimed 
for  it),  till  82  years  after  Alcuin's  decease; — and  to  the  paper 
upon  which  he  wrote,  300  years  before  the  art  of  making  paper 
was  introduced  into  Europe  ! !  Mr.  Home  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  religious  public,  for  the  complete  exposure  which  he  has 
furnished  of  this  shameless  forgery,  by  an  almost  superfluous 
exercise  of  leamed  pains.  He  has  shewn  himself  a  pesfect 
bibliographical  ferret,  of  whom  we  caution  all  literary  rats  to  be 
aware.  Joking  apart,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature,  have  at  length  ob- 
tained for  him  respectable  church  preferment.  He  has  toiled 
hard,  and  well  earned  what  we  hope  he  will  long  live  to  enjoy. 


Art.  VI.  A  Treatise  on  Happiness;  consisting  of  Observatiaiis  on 
Health,  Property,  the  Mind  and  the  Passions ;  with  the  Virtues  and 
Vices,  the  Defects  and  Excellences  of  Human  Life.  In  two  vols. 
]2mo.  London,  1833. 

rPHE  reader  may  judge  of  the  assistance  which  these  volumes 
are  adapted  to  render  him  in  ^  the  regulation  of  human  conduct, 
^       the  purpose  of  producing  enjoyment,'*  by  the  following  exqui- 
philosophical  definition  of  its  general  subject. 
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'^  Happiness  is  that  sensation  of  pleasure  or  delight' by  which  we  are 
satisfied  with  ourselves  and  with  all  around  ns.  It  is  a  tranquillity ; 
a  sweet  serenity ;  an  assemblage  of  enchanting  imagery,  through 
which  the  imagination  ranges :  it  is  fairer  than  the  visions  of  Eastern 
skies,  and  more  delightful  than  the  perennial  glories  of  a  Mahometan 
paradise.  But  happiness,  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  seldom  to  be  found. 
The  sun  of  enjoyment  is  frequently  clouded ;  the  ocean  of  life  is  agitated 
by  storms. 

Life  without  happiness  is  useless :  it  is  a  dreary  vacuity  of  good ; 
an  accumulation  of  evil.  We  were  brought  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoyment.* — pp.  4,  2. 

This  being  the  case,  all  that  a  man  has  to  do,  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose of  his  existence,  is  to  take  care  of  his  health,  attend  to  the 
main  chance,  avoid  expensive  habits,  not  be  righteous  over  much, 
eschew  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  get  rid  of  all  severe,  all  uncom- 
fortable opinions,  take  things  easy,  and  ^  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
*  for  to-morrow  we  die."  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  art  of  happi- 
ness, as  taught  in  these  volumes.  The  receipt  may  be  thus  given : 
Of  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  and  Christian  Deism,  take  equal  parts : 
add  to  these  the  requisite  portion  of  good-health  and  good-luck, 
and— ;/?oi  haustus.  If,  however,  happiness  be,  as  this  writer  asserts, 
no  doubt  from  experience,  *  that  sensation  of  delight  by  which  we 
'  are  satisfied  with  ourselves,"*  self-complacency  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  material  ingredient.  The  wise  man,  indeed  tells  us,  that  a 
^  good  man  is  satisfied  from  himself/  Perhaps  this  is  a  mistrans- 
lation, and  we  should  read  with  himself.  We  throw  out  this 
merely  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Author ;  and  lest  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  lessening  the  sum  of  his  happiness  by  diminishing  his 
satisfaction  with  himself  and  those  around  him,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  these  volumes,  than  that  they  are  adapted  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  stationer,  the  printer,  and  the  trunk-maKer. 


Art.  VII.  The  Amethyst,  for  1834.  12mo.  Edinb.  Price  Ss.  in  silk. 

T^HE  Amethyst  maintains  its  grave,  usefiil,  and  edifying  cha- 

■^    racter ;  rising  among  the  deciduous  Annuals  '  an  evergreen ' 

a  Scotch  fir  amid  the  light-leaved  growth  of  the  shrubbery.  And 
the  Editors  have  endeavoured  to  impart  to  this  '  evergreen ',  *  the 

*  fragrance  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  with  the  lowly  graces  of  the 

*  Lily  of  the  Valley.'  A  vignette  is  the  only  embellishment;  the 
attraction  of  the  work  consisting  in  its  *  sober  exhibition  of  evan- 

*  gelical  truth.'  The  success  which  the  former  volumes  have  met 
with,  speaks  much  for  the  sober-minded  taste  of  the  religious 
readers  for  whom  it  is  exclusively  designed.  Among  the  contri- 
butors to  this  volume,  are  found,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Bernard 
Barton,  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  James  Edmeston,  J.  J.  Gumey,  Rev. 
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Henry  Grey,  Rev.  Dr.  Belfrage,  Rev.  Dr.  RafBes,  Mrs.  Opie, 
Lady  Charlotte  Erskine,  Lucy  Barton,  Mrs.  Mackay,  the  Edit- 
ors, See.  &c.  These  names  will  speak  for  themselves  and  for  the 
volume.  Generally  speaking,  the  prose  contributions  are  the 
best ;  but  there  are  some  pleasing  sonnets  and  hymns,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  supplied  a  strain  in  his  loftiest  mood,  in  the 
stanzas  entitled  ^  At  Home  in  Heaven.^ 


I. 


» 


' "  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! 

Amen ;  so  let  it  be : 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word ; 

'Tis  immortality. 

'  Here  in  the  body  pent. 
Absent  from  Him  I  roam. 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

'  My  Father's  house  on  high  ! 

Home  of  my  soul !  how  near. 
At  times,  to  Faith's  foreseeing  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear. 

'  Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  I  love. 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above. 


II. 

'  Yet  clouds  will  intervene. 

And  all  my  prospect  flies ; 
Like  Noah's  dove,  I  flit  between 
Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

'  Anon  the  clouds  dispart ; 

The  winds  and  waters  cease ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart 
Expands  'the  bow  of  peace. 

'  Beneath  its  glowing  arch. 
Along  the  hallowed  ground, 
I  see  cherubic  armies  march, 
A  camp  of  fire  around. 

'  I  hear  at  mom  and  even. 

At  noon  and  midnight  hour. 
The  choral  harmonies  of  Heaven 
Earth's  Babel  tongues  o'erpower. 
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'  Then,  then,  I  feel  that  He, 
(Remembered  or  forgot,) 
The  Lord  is  never  far  from  me^ 
Though  I  perceive  him  not. 

'  In  darkness  or  in  light. 
Hidden  alike  from  view, 
I  wake  and  sleep  within  his  sight. 
Who  looks  existence  through. 

*  From  the  dim  hour  of  birth. 

Through  every  changing  state 
Of  mortal  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
To  its  appointed  date ; — 

*  All  that  I  am,  have  been. 

All  that  I  yet  may  be. 
He  sees  as  he  hath  ever  seen. 
And  shall  for  ever  see. 

*  How  can  I  meet  his  eyes  ? 

Mine  on  the  cross  I  cast. 
And  own  my  life  a  Saviour's  prize, 
Mercy  from  first  to  last. 

III. 

*  "  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !" 

Father,  if  'tis  thy  will. 
The  promise  of  that  faithful  word. 
Even  here  to  me  fulfil. 

'  Be  thou  at  my  right  hand. 
Then  can  I  never  fail ; 
Uphold  thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand ; 
Fight,  and  I  must  prevail. 

*  So,  when  my  latest  breath 

Shall  rena  this  veil  in  twain. 
By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death. 
And  life  eternal  gam. 

'  Knowing  as  I  am  known. 
How  shall  I  love  that  word. 
And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne, 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord !" 

*  There,  though  the  soul  enjoy 

Communion  high  and  sweet. 
While  worms  this  body  must  destroy. 
Both  shall  in  glory  meet. 

*  The  trump  of  final  doom. 

Will  speak  the  selfsame  word. 
And  Heaven's  voice  thunder  through  the  tomb, 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! " 
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'  The  tomb  shall  echo  deep 

That  death-awakening  sound. 
The  saints  shall  hear  it  in  their  sleep^ 
And  answer  from  the  ground. 

*  Then,  while  they  upward  fly, 

That  resurrection-word 
Shall  be  their  shout  of  victory  ; 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! " 

*  That  resurrection-word. 

That  shout  of  victory. 
Once  more, — "  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! " 
Amen  ;  so  let  it  be/ 

Art.  VIII.— LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Curate  of  Marsden,  or  Pastoral  Conversations  between  a  iMi- 
nister  and  his  Parishioners,  by  £.  and  M.  Attersall,  Authors  of 
*'  Thomas  Martin  ",  "  The  Contrast ",  &c.,  will  very  shortly  appear. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  two  handsome  volumes  8vo, 
A  luminous  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Prac- 
tical Reflections,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  SutcliflPe,  A.M. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The  Art  of  being  Happy,  from 
the  French  of  Droz,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Chil- 
dren :  with  Observations  and  Comments,  by  Timothy  Flint,  Esq., 
Author  of  "  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
&c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Alk)m  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Memoir  of 
Richard  Hatch,  late  Student  of  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  inter- 
spersed with  Select  Remains. 

The  Life  and  Labours  of  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  to  which  will  be 
added,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  is  announced  for  publication  during 
the  present  month.  It  is  said,  that  it  will  be  impartial,  and  that  it 
will  contain  several  letters  and  parts  of  letters  which  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

Art.  IX.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BIOCKArilT.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

n,       •      r  T  D    •       1  T"    1       I.  The  Value  of  Money.     By  Mrt.  Bw- 

Mcmoir  of  James  Bramard  Taylor,  by       ^^^      ^g^^      o,.  g^.  eloth. 

Drs.  J.  H    and  W.  Rice,  of  New  York.  ^he  Teachers'  Offering  for  18SS.  Is.  6d. 

ISuiOm  OS,  boards.  " 


BOTAVY. 


half-bound. 

TH£OLOGT. 


Melchizedck.    By  tbe  Author  of  Ba. 

Maund*s   Botanic    Garden.     l*art  IX.,       laaui.     12mo,     4«. 
boards,  large  10;?.     Sii;all  ]:is.     Bordered  Sunday    lessons    for    Little    Children, 

Edition,  for  1833,  half  'J'urkcy  l^Iorucco,       with    a   Frontispiece.     By    Mrs.   BarwelL 
1/.  Idf.  Us.  6d, 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  FEBRUARY,  1834. 


Art.  I. — 1.  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling:  an  Expoeition,  with  Notes. 
12iiio.  pp.  110.     Price  4j.     London^  1833. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium  ;  in  which  the  prevailing  Theories 
on  that  Subject  arc  carefully  examined ;  and  the  true  Scriptural 
Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  established.  By  George 
Bush,  A.M.  Author  of  Questions  and  Notes  upon  Genesis  and 
Exodus.     12mo.  pp.  277-     New  York,  1832. 

3.  The  Time  of  the  Millennium  investigated;  and  -its  Nature  deter- 
mined on  Soriptural  Grounds.  By  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.  Vicar 
of  Prittlewell,  Essex.    8vo.  pp.  205.     London,  1831. 

4.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the  Messiah's 

Coming :  unfolding  New  Views  on  Prophecy  and  the  Nature  of 
the  MiUennium :  with  an  entirely  new  Exposition  of  Zechariah, 
on  the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.  R.  Park,  M.D.  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  198.     Price  7s.     London,  1832. 

5.  The  Time  of  the  End ;  being  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Prophetic 
Chronology.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Holmes,  B.A.  Chancellor  of 
Cashel,  &c.  &c.  &c     8vo.  pp.  1 68.     Price  O^.    London,  1833. 

6.  Discourses  shewing  the  Structure  and  Unity  of  the  Apocalypse ; 

the  Order  and  Connection  of  its  Prophecies — how  far  they  have  yet 
been  fulfilled — what  Part  of  them  remains  to  be  accomplished — and 
the  Principal  Events  which  may  still  be  expected,  in  the  Course  of 
Divine  Providence,  before  the  Millennium  commence.  By  David 
Robertson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Kilmaurs.  3  vols.  12mo.  Price 
15^.     Glasgow,  1833. 

^^F  these  several  publications,  the  first  two  are  decidedly 
worth  reading,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  claim  some  notice 
from  us ;  but  it  is  one  unhappy  effect  of  the  pestilent  fanaticism 
of  the  would-be  prophets  and  interpreters  of  prophecy  who  have 
at  intervals  infested  the  Church,  that  it  breeds  a  distaste  for  all 
inquiries  connected  with  the  Scripture  prophecies,  fulfilled  or  un- 
fulfilled, and  tends  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  pious  persons  from 
contemplations  which  it  becomes  them  to  cherish.      Now  that  the 
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mania  of  the  Millenarians  appears  to  have  subsided  into  a  mild, 
chronic  imbecility,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  highly  desiraUe  to 
recal  the  Biblical  critic  to  the  le^timate  investigation  of  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  Canon,  and  to  caution  Cluistians  generally 
against  losing  their  hold  upon  ^^  the  blessed  hope,  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.^ 

With  this  general  object  in  view,  we  have  for  some  time  intend- 
ed to  devote  an  article  to  a  selection  from  the  numerous  works  on 
Prophecy  which  have  been  accumulating  on  our  hands.  The 
immediate  inducement  which  has  led  us  to  put  this  intention  into 
effect,  is  the  fair  occasion  afforded  by  the  first  named  publication, 
to  take  a  succinct  review  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 

There  are  four  distinct  subjects  of  investigation,  all  relating  to 
Hie  same  general  topic,  which  it  seems  to  us  important  to  discrimi- 
nate. First,  the  design,  character,  structure,  and  import  of  the 
Apocalypse  itself.  Secondly,  the  specific  import  of  the  unfulfilled 
OTedictions  it  comprises,  thirdly,  the  Millenarian  hypothesis, 
r'ourthly,  the  cardinal  doctrine  which  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  but  at  the  same  time  independent,  as  to  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  of  all  theories  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation, and  even  of  the  testimony  of  that  sacred  book.  Its  truth 
and  certainty  would  not  be  affected  by  the  rejection  of  the  Apo- 
calypse itself,  although  that  doctrine  affords  the  true  key  to  its 
mysteries.  The  doctrine  we  refer  to,  frigidly  acknowledged  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Established  Church,  is  very  distinctly  and  so- 
lemnly recognised  by  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  in  their  commu- 
nion service,  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostolic  direction,  which 
points  out  a  principal  design  of  the  Eucharist :  ^^  For  as  oft  as 
ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the 
Lord^s  death,  till  he  come!*''  Thus,  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  in* 
tended  to  serve  as  a  public  profession  of  the  beUever^s  hope,  as 
well  as  of  his  faith  in  the  great  Sacrifice,  teaching  the  Chmrch  to 
connect  in  the  same  simple  and  solemn  memoridf,  the  first,  with 
the  second  Advent  of  her  Lord. 

By  tho$e  members  of  Christian  Churches  who  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  devoutly  celebrating  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  it  is,  we  conceive, 
altogether  impossible  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  should  ever  be  lost  sight  of,  although  it  may 
not  in  all  cases  be  so  distinctly  recognised  or  so  habitually  re- 
alized as  it  ought  to  be.  We  are,  indeed,  disposed  to  concede, 
that  it  has  not  occupied  its  due  prominence  in  the  more  public 
ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  but  has  seemed  to  be  treated  too  much 
as  an  esoteric  article  ot  the  Christian  faith.  This  has  jriven  a 
fatal  advantage  to  those  who  have  perverted  the  doctrine  from  its 
legitimate  use,  and  have  made  it  the  basis  of  fantastical  theories 
and  heresies.  Modem  fanaticism  would  make  it  the  main  bnti- 
iiess  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  ^  shew  forth  ^  the  second  ooming 
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of  Christ.     The  Apostolic  declaration  above  cited  shews  this  to 
be  a  palpable  error.     She  is  to  "  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death — 


TILL  HE  COME."*^ 


The  intelligent  Author  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Apocalypse 
somewhat  quaintly  but  correctly  designated  as  "  The  Book  of  the 
Unveiling,"  justly  remarks,  that  *  the  grand  error  of  the  Church 
*  in  every  age**  (in  these  matters)  *  has  been,  an  excessive  anxiety 
^  to  find,  in  passing  events,  explanations  of  unfiilfilkd  prophecy^ 

'  Mankind  are  always  disposed  to  attach  an  undue  importance  !• 
their  own  times,  and  to  transactions  which  pass  within  the  range  of 
their  very  limited  inspection.  Under  the  influence  of  this  natural 
exa^eration,  students  of  prophecy  are  perpetually  going  before  the 
purposes  of  Him  whose  ways  are  from  everlasting.  This  error^  the 
Author  has  been  anxious  carefully  to  avoid.' 

It  is  a  most  seductive  one^  and  yet,  the  experience  ^  many 
centuries  might  have  taught  us,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  de- 
sign for  which  Prophecy  was  given  to  the  Christian  Church,  to 
enable  her  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  future,  or  even  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  character  of  passing  events.  Every  such  at- 
tempt has  uniformly  failed,  for  tnis  reason  among  others ;  that  ne 
historical  events  can  be  seen  in  their  true  bearings  and  relative 
importance,  until  they  are  past.  Contemporary  observers  judge 
of  them  by  their  political  prejudices,  their  interests,  or  their  fears, 
exaggerating  their  importance,  and  mistaking  their  issue.  We 
smile  at  the  blunders  oS  our  predecessors,  and  fall  into  the  same. 
What  single  event  of  any  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  present  century,  has  corresponded  to  the  predictions  of 
the  interpreters  of  prophecy  ?  An  amusing  jest-bo(J(,  were  the 
subject  not  too  serious,  might  be  compiled  Irom  the  works  of 
Fabei,  Frere,  Cunningham,  and  others,  consisting  of  their  blun- 
dering prognostications,  many  of  them  quite  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  venerable  Francis  Moore.  What  a  number  of  predictive 
speculations  were  subverted  by  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  them 
by  that  of  his  son  !  Listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Frere  no  longer 
ago  than  1831. 

'  Having  brought  the  history  of  the  Church  to  a  close  with  the  in- 
terpretatioi)  of  the  ]  4th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  remains  to  be 
observed,  with  respect  to  our  present  position  in  prophetic  history,  and 
our  future  expectations,  Uiat  now,  upon  the  theatre  of  Italy,  is  about 
to  be  solved  that  interesting  problem,  formerly  discussed,  whether 
the  imperial  tyrannical  reigns  of  Rome  and  Austria  will  be  for  any 
space  of  time  contemporary ;  that  is,  whether  the  young  Napoleon,  who 
must  shortly  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  Rome  by  the  development  of 
the  present  continental  revolution,  will  be  so  with  the  consent  of,  or 
in  opposition  to  Austria.  The  time  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  is  involved  in  this  question;  for,  as  the  attack  made 
by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  uj)oii  Antichrist,  thus  mani- 

u2 
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fested  in  his  lost  form,  is  described  in  Dan.  xi.  40,  as  almost  tlie  im- 
mediate precursor  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  if  there  be  no  intervea- 
ing  period  during  which  he  will  reign  in  Rome  in  friendship  with 
Austria,  that  final  act  is  even  now  almost  close  at  hand :  and  the 
interval  to  the  year  1 847  must  be  filled  up  by  the  unexampled  trouble 
described  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  and  in  preparations  for  the  event,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  will  mark  the  cleansing  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  expiration  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.' 

'  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  when  the  young  Napoleon  shall  be 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  virtually,  by  so  strong  a  principle  as  the 
revolutionary  excitement  now  pervading  the  whole  CktntiReut,  the 
period  of  his  comparative  pupilage,  or  of  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Kome  and  Austria,  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  of  long  duration  ; 
neither  can  the  harvest  of  mercy  be  supposed  much  to  precede  the 
vintage  of  wrath.'  * 

In  the  same  pamphlet,  this  arch  image  in  the  school  of  pro* 
phecy  affirms,  that  ^  the  period  of  the  sixth  vial  ended  in  Sep- 
^  tember  1823,  by  putting  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Spain 
^  by  the  French  arms ;  and  that  the  period  of  the  seventh  vial  then 
^  commenced,  though  its  action  did  not  begin  till  July  27th,  1830  V 
Moreover,  he  cites  the  Morning  Herald^  in  evidence  that  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  second  political  earthquake 
referred  to  in  Rev.  xi.  13  and  19.  The  same  ingenious  personage 
finds  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  Lord  Nelson'^s  victory  at  Aboukir  Bay^ 
which  defeated  Bonaparte'^s  projects  against  Egypt ;  and  the  bom- 
bardment at  Copenhagen,  he  conceives  to  be  not  less  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  Old  Testament  prophecy !  And  yet,  this  Writer^s 
melancholy  hallucinations  are  cited  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  profound  deference  and  homage  !  Why  should 
not  Mehemet  Ali  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  these  dreamers 
of  prophecy,  as  well  as  Napoleon  ?  Another  curious  specimen  of 
pohtical  astrology  is  now  before  us,  taken  from  ^*  The  Time  of 
the  End,''"*  by  the  reverend  the  Chancellor  of  Caishel. 

'  If  the  reasonings  contained  in  my  former  Lecture  be  true  and 
correct;  if  I  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  (as  I  think  I  have,)  that 
the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  >vill  be  established  upon  its  proper 
basis,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  or  the  banning  of  1836;  this 
year  being  Jar  advanced  in  1833,  tve  are  now  entered  upon  the  three 
years  and  a  half  here  prophesied  of  by  the  angel,  and  announced  to  SL 
John,  as  the  end  of  the  times.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  then  has  the 
war  already  been  waged ;  now  are  the  witnesses  killed :  even  at  this 


•  Eight  Letters  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Last  Times.  By 
James  Hartley  Frere,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1831.  The  Author  has 
just  published  "  Three  Letters,'*  in  continuation  of  these,  8vo.  Price 
2*.    1833. 
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moment  their  dead  bodies  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city ;  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  infinite  moment^  to  what  place  we  are  to  look  for 
Ihe  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — what  events  have  taken  place  answer- 
able thereto — and  what  response  do  facts  and  history  make>  to  this 
most  searching  and  interestmg  inquiry  ? 

'  But  I  answer,  and  I  answer  with  confidence,  assured  of  its  truth ; 
that  all  is  now  exemplified  and  fulfilled  in  the  united  chttrck  of  these 
realms,  but  cJdeJiy  in  that  of  the  Irish  branch,  of  fvhich  I  am  an  tt»- 
fvorthy  member ;  for  we  are  fallen,  we  are  prostrate,  me  have  felt  all 
%he  fangs  of  popery,  and  even  now  we  remain,  unpitied  and  uaburied, 
upon  the  Platasa,  the  wide  common  of  deluded  popish  Ireland. 

'  This  is  a  weighty  and  a  grave  assertion,  and  it  is  one  which  re- 
quires not  to  be  lightly  touched  and  adverted  to.  It  must  be  well 
cleared  and  judiciously  established. 

'  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  be 
ealled  the  witnesses ;  and  next  that  our  circumstances  accord  with  the 
description  of  the  angel. 

'  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Faber,  Jones,  and  several  other  com- 
mentators, that  the  first  witnesses,  who  had  never  compromised  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  a 

Sure  and  uncorrupted  church  and  ministry,  even  so  far  back  as  the 
ays  of  Pope  Silvester,  in  the  4th  century,  were  the  church  and 
mmistry  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  Most  certain  it  is  that 
they  have  continued  to  bear  their  testimony  in  much  patience,  tribu- 
lation, persecution,  and  affliction  do\vn  to  the  present  day;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  Peter  A^'aldo  and  his  followers  were  they  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  beast's  decline,  in  1169  or  1670,  pro- 
claimed Rome  to  be  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  abomina- 
tions of  the  earth.  But  the  office  of  being  witnesses  was  not  confined 
to  them.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches  on  the  continent  were 
such,  and  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  these  realms, 
the  Durcst  and  best  portion  (I  must  think)  of  the  Reformation  itself, 
and  the  most  uncompromising  foe  of  every  principle  of  popery,  in 
general  and  in  detail — that  church,  I  say,  has  stood  forward  with  its 
manful  and  decided  testimony  and  protest  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  has  not  ceased  to  protest  with  effect  to  this  very  day. 

^  And  now  I  am  to  show,  that  this  latter  is  the  very  church  against 
which  the  war  has  been  carried  on.  It  might  be  supposed,  indeed, 
that  the  war  against  the  witnesses  should  have  been  a  more  general 
one,  and  that  we,  who  are  but  a  small  integral  part  of  the  whole  Re- 
formation, could  not  merit  the  name,  they  being  spread  over  so  exten« 
sive  a  platform  of  Europe.  But  if  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
who  inhabited  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  the  small 
congregations  dwelling  amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  in  the  earlier  times,  were  witnesses,  representing  all  the 
purer  and  more  orthodox  Christians,  scattered  throughout  the  empire  ; 
why  may  not  we  be  accounted  such  at  this  day,  representing,  as  we 
may  well  be  supposed  to  do,  the  whole  Reformation  abroad  and  at 
home  ? 

'  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  engagement  should  have  been  so  ex- 
tensive, for  the  battle*  may  be  fought,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  de- 
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cided  by  a  handful  of  men,  in  the  key  or  pass  of  a  country,  just  as 
Leonidas  and  his  brave  ten  thousand  Spartans  stayed  the  multitudes, 
the  myriads  of  the  Asiatic  despot,  and,  as  I  may  say,  conquered  them 
By  this  act  of  self-immolation,  in  the  Straights  of  Thermopylie.  Such 
has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Irish  church,  and  though  her  better -pro- 
tected sister  of  England  has  remained  comparatively  secure,  yet  even 
she  has  not  failed  to  feel  our  wound. 

'  And  that  Ireland  must  have  been  the  place  where  the  battle  has 
been  raging  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  strong  facts,  but  also  from 
the  prophetic  declarations.  The  witnesses  were  to  be  killed  in  the 
Platiea,  that  is,  without  the  city,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  and 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  such  a  place  is  Ireland. 
It  is  true  that  Ireland  is  not  now  more  than  her  sister  England  under 
the  legal  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  so,  in  this  respect,  they  are  both  on 
a  par;  but  England  was  once  a  province  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, whereas  Ireland  never  was  ;  Ireland,  therefore,  is  the  street,  the 
park,  or  common,  as  the  fields  of  Calvary  were  to  Jerusalem,  a  broad 
place  or  platsea,  without  the  ecclesiastical  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
though  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence ;  and  in  Ireland  have  the 
witnesses  been  slain,  and  there  their  dead  bodies  now  lie. 

^  And  now  turn  your  eyes,  and  let  us  look  together  at  these  battle- 
plains — the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  this  inglorious  war.  About  two 
years  since,  in  1831,  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  de- 
claration of  war  was  formally  announced, — the  tocsin  was  sprung — 

the  trumpet  sounded  forth,  by  the  popish  bishop.  Doctor  Doyle .* 

pp.  149—153. 

And  so  Mr.  Holmes  proceeds,  with  the  Newspaper  and  the 
Bible  before  him,  raving  out  the  most  prodigious  assertions  and 
predictions.  It  has  been  asked,  he  says,  What  has  the  Irish 
Church  done?  Have  not  its  clergy  great  riches  and  preferments? 
He  stoutly  denies  this»  The  Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland 
neither  are  nor  ever  were  rich  !  He  can  prove  this  from  the 
Apocalypse..  Have  they  not  been  idle?  He  denies  this 
again,  because,  though  they  have  had  no  flocks,  they  were  '  like 
*  an  army  sent  to  garrison  a  country  whose  fields,  and  plains,  and 
^  mountains,  and  fastnesses  are  in  the  possession  of  a  predatory 
^  foe.''  ^  For  thai  purpose,  they  were  placed  in  those  stations,,  by 
'  the  call  of  God — at  the  command  of  Christ  himself.^^  They  fona 
^  a  militant  church,  expert  chiefly  at  the  use  of  weapons^ 

'  Certain  it  is,'  he  continues,  *  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  must  not 
be  judged  by  rules  applicable  to  the  sister  country.  We  are  warriors, 
warriors  of  God  ;  and  though  in  a  temporal,  not  a  spiritual  sense,  we 
are  naw  defeated  and  prostrate  on  the  field>  we  shall  yet  arise  and  have 
the  victory/ 

Mr.  Holmes  means,  have  the  tithes,  and  rejoice  again  in  the 
Protestant  ascendancy.  ^  And  is  it  to  human  help  we  look  ?*  he 
exclaims.  ^  Oh  no;  (an  from  it^     From,  the  present  Government, 
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he  expects  ^  absolutely  nothing/  ^  //  is  to  Christy  whose  coming 
*  is  now  at  handy  we  look  for  effectual  aid.''  Wait  only  till 
1836,  and  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  call  from  the 
dead  her  extinct  bishoprics  *,  resume  her  robes  of  state,  rejoice  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  revenues,  and  tread  the  papists  under  her 
feet  to  the  tune  of  ^  Croppies  lie  down/  All  this  is  clearly  de» 
duced  from  the  Apocalypse.  Besides  which,  another  ^  old  say- 
*'  ing  of  the  fathers,  adopted  by  some  of  the  old  prophets  of  the 
^  English  Churchy  is  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  consolatory^ 
augury: — 

'  Cum  duplicantur  lateres,  tunc  venit  Moses.* 

'  When  the  bricks  are  doubled^  then  comes  the  deliverer/ 

Another  prophecy  which  Mr.  Holmes  gratuitously  bestows 
upon  us,  is,  that  as  Belshazzar  reigned  four  years  in  Babylon,  so 
must  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  whose  number  is  four,  the  square  root 
of  his  pontifical  number,  sixteen,  come  to  his  end  about  the  conclu- 
sion of  1835.     For,  says  this  new  Nostrodamus : — 

'  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  is  a  matcher.  He  has  been  watching^  not 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord>  but  for  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland,  because  he  hoped^  by  its  ruin,  to  uproot  the  whole  Reform-^ 
ation.     But  still  he  shall  watch,  and  watch,  and  watch  in  vain. 

His  numbers  arc  sixteen  and  four. 
And  Gregory  shall  rule  no  more.' 

Let  Pope  Gregory  look  to  himself,  then,  towards  the  close  of 
next  year ;  and  let  him  be  especially  on  his  guard  against  every 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  since  an  astrologer  of  that 
name  has  evil  designs  upon  him. 

We  have  seen  that  this  Expounder  of  Prophecy  has  demon- 
strated to  his  o^m  satisfaction,  that  ^  the  Kingdom  of  our  Blessed 
^  Saviour  will  be  established  on  its  proper  basis  at  the  beginning 
'  of  1836/  The  question  may  have  suggested  itself  to  some  of 
our  readers,  What  is  its  proper  basis  ?  What  must  be  the  proper 
basis  of  that  kingdom  whicn  is  not  of  this  world  ?  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Holmes  is  not  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his  predictioit 
may  be  viewed,  and  the  turn  which  may  be  given  to  it.     A  fana- 


*  The  Chancellor  of  Cashel  expresses  his  grateful  satisfaction,  in  a 
note,  at  learning  that  '  the  spoliation  clause '  had  been  expunged  from 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill.  '  It  remains  to  be  seen,'  he  adds, 
'  whether  the  ancient  form  and  discipline  of  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
maimed  and  mutilated  by  the  suppression  of  the  bishoprics,  and  whe- 
ther the  severe  retribution  which  must  follow  close  upon  such  an  act, 
shall  be  averted  likewise.' 
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tical  expositor  of  an  opposite  school  might  be  led  to  interpret  it 
of  the  downfal  of  all  those  ecclesiastical  despotisms  which  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  a  secular 
and  worldly  basis.  We  turn  from  this  luminary  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  a  Scottish  Expositor  of  the  Apocalypse, — a  northern 
light :  and  in  his  pages,  we  find  a  very  different  reading  of  the 
symbols  of  Prophecy.  After  noticing  the  various  opinions  which 
have  identified  the  Two-homed  Beast  with  Lateinos  or  the  Latin 
f  ope,  with  Lttdovicus^  that  is,  the  French  monarchy,  with  Na- 
poleon, with  George  the  Third,  and  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Mr.  Robertson  wisely  concludes,  that  *  every  one  must  judge  for 
'  himself.^  *  But,  in  our  opinion',,  he  adds,.  *  people  have  onli/ 
*  to  open  their  eyes^zxiA  they  will  see  the  two-horned  beast  in 
*•  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Protestant  States/  Now  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Frere  too,  will  open  their  eyes  at  this  an- 
nounccment !  As  we  have  given  a  few  specimens  of  their  folly, 
we  must  in  justice  lay  before  our  readens  a  few  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  saner  reasoning. 

'  Were  the  Protestant  establishments  before  l^OSB-  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic  ?  Were  not  both  of  them  enemies  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  liberties  of  men^  and  labouring  by  fire  and  sword 
for  the  suppression  of  all  voluntary  churches  and  all  evangelical  wor- 
ship }  what  makes  a  beast  in  the  prophetical  sense  ?  It  is  not  infi- 
delity or  image- worship :  it  is  the  devouring  of  men,  the  taking  of 
spoil;  and  the  living  on  prey.  And  are  not  these  essential  ingredients 
in  the  character  of  a  prophetic  beast  found  in  the  Protestant  establish- 
ments as  well  as  the  Catholic  ? 

^  And  to  prevent  mistakes^  we  add,  that  we  distinguish  between  the 
church  and  the  human  establishment  of  it.  The  latter  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  injustice,  robbery,  and  persecution  with  which  the  system  is, 
and  has  been  chargeable.  Without  this,  the  men  of  one  sect  are  never 
able,  and,  I  may  add,  never  inclined  to  rob  or  murder  those  of  anothen 
And  the  former  shall  remain  when  this  is  taken  away.  The  great  city 
Babylon  is  in  three  parts,  ruled  by  the  three  great  enemies  of  Christ. 
And  God  has  many  of  his  people  in  all  the  three  divisions.  But  to 
them  the  cry  is.  Come  out  of  her  my  j)eople.  The  establishment  by 
the  state  is  what  God  commands  them  to  leave  in  haste,  like  men  flee- 
ing for  their  lives.  If  they  continue  there  taxing  and  oppressing  their 
brethren,  they  must  bear  her  plagues.  It  is  not  the  church,  but  the 
human  establishment  of  the  church,  which  shall  be  destroyed  by  the 
vials.  And  this  change  in  heaven  cannot  be  effected  without  terrible 
shakings  of  the  earth.  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  the  living  stones  of 
which  Christ  builds  his  church,  shall  remain,  when  the  structure  of 
secular  power  is  taken  away. 

'  Under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  no  human  establishment  of 
religion.  There  was  a  divine  establishment  by  God  himself  at  Mount 
Sinai.  And  no  human  potentate  was  afterward  permitted  to  add  to, 
or  diminish  from  it.    Jt  established  both  a  mode  of  worship  and  a. 
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civil  government  for  his  people.  And  both  are  now  abrc^ted.  The 
New  Testament  church  also  received  a  complete  constitution  and  a 
full  establishment  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  to  this  establish- 
ment all  his  faithful  people  adhere,  in  preference  to  all  the  establish- 
ments that  have  since  been  made  by  judaizing  teachers,  who  would 
lead  us  to  the  law  of  Moses  for  a  model  of  the  church  of  Christ,  or  by 
worldly  princes  who  would  usurp  his  place.  And  in  no  age  has  Jeho- 
vah given  his  glory  to  men,  by  authorizing  them  to  oppress  or  slay 
their  brethren  who  differ  from  their  views,  to  compel  them  to  worship 
any  image  which  they  set  up,  or  even  to  exact  a  compultory  tax  for 
supporting  it.  The  church  of  Christ  civilizes  the  savage,  promotes- 
peace  on  earth,  and  brings  all  men  to  live  as  brethren.  Jout  what  are 
called  by  men  established  churches,  promote  strife  and  contention, 
bloodshed  and  war.  All  religious  wars  (which  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  worst  and  most  cruel  of  all  wars]  have  originated  and  been 
carried  on  by  the  established  church,  or  by  a  church  established  in  the 
views  of  its  own  party,  and  contending  for  domination- over  all  others. 
The  insurrections,  the  robberies,  the  midnight  murders  that  have  dis- 
graced Irelaud,  and  kept  her  for  centuries  in  misery  and  barbarism  ; 
the  late  burnings  of  stack-yards  by  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
England,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — the  compulsory  support 
of  the  established  church.  The  heart-burnings  occasioned  by  the  es- 
tablished church  in  Scotland  have  not  yet  reached  the  same  height.  In 
the  days  of  John  Knox,  the  tithes  or  tiends  in  Scotland  were  abo- 
lished, and  continued  for  ages  comparatively  light.  But  Charles  I. 
went  far  in  restoring  them,  and  our  presbytenan  clergy  are  now  plead- 
ing his  statutes  in  Uie  court  of  tiends,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
system  which  their  fore&thers  repibbated  so  much,  and  resisted  unto 
blood.  But  if  that  were  aU,  it  might  be  borne.  At  the  revolution^ 
they  got  all  that  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  or  his  brother  James 
thou^t  necessary  to  support  an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Scotland.  But 
since  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of  our  presby terian  hierarchy  have  been 

Erosecuting  their  people  in  the  court  of  tiends  for  augmentations.  Of 
ite  multitudes  of  them  have  been  doing  so  every  year,  nay,  I  may  say 
every  day.  In  general,  all  these  actions  are  successful.  No  augment- 
ation is  asked  without  being  granted.  If  the  tiends  are  all  exhausted^ 
and  the  over-burdened  parish  according  to  their  own  system  can  bear 
no  more,  the  liberality  of  the  British  parliament  supplies  their  clerical 
greed  out  of  the  public  purse.  But  the  clergy  themselves  are  sensible 
that  every  augmentation  has  the  unchristian  effect  of  augmenting  the 
wrath  of  their  parishioners,  and  the  indignation  of  the  public.  They 
are  advancing  their  tithe  system  rapidly  to  what  it  was  before  the  days 
of  John  Knox.  But  the  probability  is,  that  ere  their  iniquity  and 
oppression  reach  that  height,  another  vial  of  divine  wrath  will  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  spoiling  their  neighbours'  goods,  as  those 
which  are  past  have  disabled  tnem  from  shedding  their  blood. 

*  If  any  think  that  Scotland  is  content  under  her  present  ecclesiasti- 
cal system,  he  is  grievously  deceived.  Scotland  was  gratified  by  the 
downfal  of  episcopacy,  and  the  triumph  of  presbytery,  at  the  revolution. 
But  when  she  found  that  it  \vas  not  the  presbytery  which  she  had  known 
in  the  days  of  John  Knox,  when  the  ministers  received  their  principal 
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support  from  the  offerings  of  their  people,  and  little  or  nothing  fron\  the 
state,  (eren  when  they  forgot  their  bibles  and  the  example  of  the 
apostles  so  fiar  as  to  asK  it,)  but  a  presbyterian  church  resting  on  the 
statute  of  Charles  I.  and  gorging  herself  with  all  that  he  had  provided 
to  fatten  his  bishops  and  their  suffragans,  and  still  with  a  voracious 
appetite  crying  for  more ;  Scotland  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  Ca- 
meronians  saw  this  from  the  beginning,  and  many  of  them,  (even 
though  deserted  by  their  ministers,)  never  joined  the  presbyterian 
church  under  the  revolution  settlement,  which  they  stigmatized  as 
£rastian.  Of  the  multitude  of  presbyterians  who  joined  it,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  some  amelioration,  very  few  were  ever  satisfied.  Instead 
of  becoming  better,  it  grew  worse.  Patronage,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  John  Knox  and  the  ministers  of  his  day,  in  the  first  Book 
of  Discipline,  and  driven  from  Scotland  with  the  bishops  and  their 
clergy  at  the  revolution,  was  restored  by  queen  Anne  in  the  year  1711. 
Those  called  seceders  soon  after  withdrew  from  the  establishment ; 
those  formine  the  relief  church  foUowed  them ;  the  Scottish  congrega- 
tionalists  and  other  smaller  parties  have  come  out  since.  Scotland  is 
now  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  tithe-fed  church,  a  church  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  abhor  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
calmly  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  load.'  Robert^ 
son,  vol.  iii.,  pp».145 — 150. 

The  only  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  with  these  paragraphs^  isy 
that  they  occur  in  connexion  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  contain  much  that  is  true  and  important ;  but  we  must  own 
that  we  as  little  approve  of  having  Apocalyptic  thunders  launched 
against  the  Churcn  of  England  by  a  polemical  prophet,  as  of 
having  the  same  sort  of  artillery  fired  off  against  Papists  and 
Churcn-Reformers  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Establishment  by 
one  of  the  Protestant  garrison. 

But  we  think  that  Mr.  Robertson  will  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  even  Mr.  Holmes  and  Lord  Roden,  for  his  impiety  in  making 
the  Irish  Church  a  part  of  the  Two-homed  Beast,  when  they 
learn  the  extended  term  which  he  assigns  to  its  existence  and 
ascendancy.  Why  supposing  that  Mr.  Holmes'^s  prediction 
comes  to  pass,  and  the  Irish  Witnesses  recover  their  feet  and 
their  mitres  in  1836,  there  will  actually  be  time,  according  to 
Air.  Robertson'*s  prophetical  arithmetic,  for  a  little  Orange  Mil- 
lennium to  elapse  before  the  Satan  of  church  reform  becomes 
loosed  again.  The  Protestant  Church  Establishments  must,  in 
his  opinion,  fulfil  and  outlive  the  mysterious  number  of  666  years. 

'  Dissenters  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  injustice  and  abuses 
of  establishments  to  become  more  glaring  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Many  of  these  abuses  may  indeed  be  modified,  as  the  means  of  length- 
ening out  their  detested  existence  ^  but  their  end  shall  be  with  that  of 
all  tyrannical  and  antichristian  powers  at  Armageddon.  We  may  date 
their  rise  from  the  liberation  and  independence  of  Geneva  in  1534, 
from  the  treaty  of  Passau>  1552,  by  which  the  Lutherans  secured  their 
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establisbment  in  Germany,  from  tbe  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  or  from  the  recognition  of  Dutch 
in<}ependence  in  1609.  But  accuracy  in  fixing  it  at  present  is  of  little 
moment.  If  you  add  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  the  year  of  their 
rise,  this  will  bring  you  down  to  the  year  2200,  or  beyona  it.  And  if 
this  conjecture  be  right,  the  dreadful  shock  of  that  mighty  earthquake 
which  is  to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  £uropean  society,  with  all  its 
governments  and  constitutions,  is  not  so  near  as  many  have  imagined. 
The  vials  must  occupy  many  centuries.  They  are  not  trifling  occur- 
rences which  may  all  be  got  over  in  thirty  years.  Jehovah  is  now  in 
bis  wrath.'    lb.  p.  181. 

As  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  Two-homed  Beast,  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  another  proposed  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  his  name,  the  audacious  impiety  of  which  will 
shock  our  readers ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  against  forcibly 
tampering  with  the  wards  of  a  lock  which  will  yield  only  to  the 
golden  key.     A  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us,  printed  at  Dublin, 
without  a  date,  but  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  words  ^  Third 
*  Edition  \     We  have  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  never 
passed  through  a  first.     The  title  is,  ^*  Unitarian  Christianity  de- 
monstrated from  the  Bible  to  be  the  Religion  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  erro- 
neously supposed  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity :  also,  a  Scrip- 
tural Enquiry,  tending  to  prove  the  now  near  Accomplishment  of 
Time  for  the  Second  Coming  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  with  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Summary  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.     By  a  late  Student  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
yersity.^    This  strange  production  is  almost  too  absurd  for  earnest 
opinion,  too  dull  for  burlesque.     It  is  quite  below  criticism  as  to 
either  the  matter  or  the  style  of  the  composition.     Yet,  if  it  be 
really  the  genuine  product  of  Unitarian  fanaticism,  it  would  de« 
serve  to  be  laid  up  among  other  rare  psychological  ciu-iosities. 
The  blessing  of  St.  Patrick  has  delivered  the  Irish  soil  from  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  but  still,  monstrous  productions  have  their  birth 
there ;  and  Irish  Unitarianism  speaking  Prophecy  would  really 
seem  to  be  a  lusua  in  the  moral  world.     This  Writer  has  the 
temerity  to  contend,  that  the  number  and  mark  of  the  Beast  may 
be  found  in  the  word  Triuity  ;  the  two  Greek  words  TVicw-cn, 
or  the  Latin  Tria-enSy  (so  he  writes  them,)  affording  the  sum 
666  in  numerals  ! — Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  contents  of  such  a  pamphlet. 

So  much  for  different  attempts  to  apply  the  mysterious  intima* 
tions  of  prophecy  to  political  and  polemical  purposes.  We  shall 
next  advert  to  the  various  theories  respecting  the  Nature  and  true- 
Era  of  the  Millennium* 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  rests  wholly  for  its  Scriptural  support  upon  a  dis* 
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putcd  interpretation  of  a  single  passage  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion.    We  say,  for  its  Scriptural  support ;  because  the  Millena- 
rian  hypothesis  has  its  real  origin  in  Jewish  tradition.     It  was  a 
favourite  notion  of  the  Talmudical  writers,  that  the  world  would 
last  seven  thousand  years,  typified  by  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 
As  God  created  the  world  in  six  days^  and  rested  on  the  seventh, 
so,  it  was  believed,  that  he  would  work  out  the  redemption  of 
mankind  in  six  millenniums,  (a  thousand  years  being  with  the 
Lord  as  one  day,)  and  that  the  seventh  would  be  a  millennial 
sabbatism.     This  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record 
of  Creation,  which  receives  no  countenance  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  was  so  ancient  and  favourite  a  tradition^  that  it 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  generally  adopted  by 
the  early  fathers.      Dr.  Nolan,  indeed,  labours   to  prove  that 
it  has  the  sanction  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
^  by  whom  it  has  been  incorporated  in  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
^  On  the  authority  which  it  derived  from  this  source  \  he  adds, 
^  it  seems  alone  possible  to  account  for  the  universality  of  its 
^  adoption  by  the  Primitive  Christians.'*     Bat  this  argument  loses 
all  its  force,  when  it  is  perceived,  that  the  early  Fathers,  instead 
of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  con- 
tent themselves  with  referring,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  to  the 
Jewish  argument  drawn  from  the  allegorical  view  of  the  Crea- 
tion,— to  the  Jewish  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  respecting 
Jerusalem, — and  to  no  other  passage  in  the  Christian  Scnptures, 
than  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  they  interpreted  agreeably  to 
Jewish  traditions.     Dr.  Nolan  discovers  the  plainest  allusions  to 
the  doctrine  in  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  those  allusions  should  not  have  been  understood  by 
the  early  M illenarians,  or,  if  understood,  not  referred  to  as  au- 
thority.    We  must  transcribe  the  learned  Author^s  remarks  upon 
this  supposed  Scripture  proof. 

'  To  the  millennial  state  of  rest  which  is  to  be  hereafter  enjoyed  by 
the  Church,  there  is  the  plainest  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews :  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  the  whole  tenor  and  consistency 
of  the  author's  reasoning  is  indeed  wholly  dependent.  In  the  con- 
sciousness under  which  he  wrote,  that  his  readers  were  not  unversed 
ill  the  subject,  we  find  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  general  terms 
under  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  it.  In  adducing  proof 
from  scripture,  that  "  a  sabbatism  remained  to  the  people  of  God/' 
no  doubt  can  be  long  entertained  that  the  author's  allusion  is  to  the 
Grreat  Sabbath,  which  the  Jews  commonly  understood  by  the  Millen- 
nium. On  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist,  who  had  shewn,  that  how- 
ever this  rest  had  been  promised,  it  had  never  been  enjoyed,  he  under- 
takes to  establish,  that  it  remained  to  be  expected.  In  the  course  of 
his  proof,  he  reasons  from  the  analogy  of  such  a  state  of  rest^  and  that 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  God  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  A  doubt 
has  been,  indeed,  funded  upon  the  inference  of  the  Apostle^  whether 
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the  rest  from  which  God  excluded  the  Israelites  under  Moses^  with  an. 
oath,  and  which  they  had  fiiiled  to  attain  under  Joshua,  as  it  remained 
unenjoyed  until  the  times  of  David,  were  analogous  to  the  state  of 
repose  which  directly  succeeded  the  work  of  creation.  But  that  the 
allusion  of  the  author  points  to  a  sabbatism  of  a  higher  and  different 
kind,  will  not  long  remain  doubtful,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
rest  of  the  sabbath  was  not  only  experienced  in  the  wilderness,  but  that 
of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  year  observed,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan.  And  the  Apostle,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  clearly 
shews,  that  the  promises  of  God  and  expectations  of  the  Patriarchs 
were  directed,  from  the  earthly  Canaan,  to  '  a  better  country,  and 
heavenly  Jerusalem,'  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  abode  which  is 
assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  blessed,  in  his  description  of  the  Millen- 
nium. But  the  point  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  ambiguity  by  aa 
Apostolical  Father,  to  whom  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  into  Greek  has  been  ascribed ;  and  who  was  not  only  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul,  but  has  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  same 
people,  and  on  the  same  subject,  as  the  great  Apostle.  St.  Barnabas, 
while  he  delivers  himself  more  fully  respecting  it,  has  established  the 
connexion,  which  is  merely  intimated  by  St.  Paul,  between  '  the  sab- 
bath of  God,' and  ^  the  sabbatism  reserved  for  his  people.*  He  ac- 
cordingly shews,  that  the  period  of  seven  days  was  cnosen  by  the  Al- 
mighty, who  might  have  at  once  called  the  creation  into  existence,  as 
indicative  of  the  term  of  seven  thousand  years,  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  the  world  that  he  had  created.  The  last  day,  as  he  inti- 
mates, was  appropriated  by  God  to  repose  from  his  works ;  as  the  last 
millennium  would  be  consigned  to. a  respite,  for  his  people,  from  care 
and  labour.  And  he  justifies  the  analogy  on  which  he  reasons,  by  the 
authority  and  language  of  scripture,  to  which  St.  Peter  has  given  a 
similar  application,  when  apparently  delivering  himself  on  the  same 
subject :  concluding,  that,  as  '  one  day  was  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand years,'  the  world  would  be  only  oppressed  with  toil  and  sorrow  for 
so  many  thousand  years  as  days  had  been  consumed  in  the  work  of  the 
creation.  With  this  illustration,  the  connexion  in  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
becomes  obvious  and  conclusive ;  which,  without  it,  appears  to  be  in- 
consequential and  paralogistic.  '  There  remaineth,  therefore,'  reasons 
the  Apostle,  '  a  sabbatism  to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  that  is  en- 
tered into  his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  works,  as  God  did 
from  his.'  '  The  sabbath,'  being  allowed,  as  St.  Barnabas  assumes, 
to  be  the  type  of  '  the  sabbatism ;'  it  was  necessarily  to  be  inferred, 
from  '  the  rest  which  God  entered,'  that  *  a  rest  remained  to  his  people.' 
But  this  analogy  not  being  pre-supposed,  no  conclusion  can  be  directly 
deduced  from  tlie  rest  which  the  One  enjoyed  at  the  foundation  of  th^ 
world,  that  a  rest  remained  for  the  other,  at  any  subsequent  period.' 

pp.  8—11. 

Dr.  Nolan  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
which  is  doubtftil.  Waiving  this,  we  must  observe,  that  he  fails 
to  shew  that  that  Epistle  contains  any  reference  to  the  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  Apostle  may  allude  to 
the  notion  of  the  Jewish  Millenarians,  we  grant ;  but  what  if  he 
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alludes  to  it,  as  be  does  to  many  other  Jewish  nockms,  fiir  the 
purpose  of  confbtiiig  their  vain  expectation  ?     That  his  *'  alhisioD 

*  points  to  a  sabbadsm  of  a  higher  and  different  kind%  than  diat 
of  Canaan,  no  one  qoestions :  hat  as  little  can  it  he  douhted  b^ 
any  intelligent  believer,  that  that  sabbatism,  that  miUeimial  rest, 
to  which  &ith  conducts  us,  is  entered  upon  by  ^  the  ^  blessed 
who  die  in  the  Lord^.  The  passage  supplies,  in  hctj  s  tadt 
refutation  of  the  very  notion  which  Dr.  Nolan  would  employ  it  to 
establish. 

We  are  then  warranted  in  repeating  the  statement,  that  the 
only  passage  in  the  Canonical  Soiptures  which  aflbrds  apparent 
support  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  MiUennium,  occurs  in  Rer*  xx. 
1 — ^.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  that  doctrine  is  foonded  in 
truth,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Bush  justly  remarks,  in  the  woik 
which  will  now  claim  our  attention, '  that  the  sabbatical  millenaiy  of 

*  the  Judaic  tradition  is  the  same  with  the  thousand  years  of  die 
^  Apocalypse.     The  identifying  them,  certainly,  is  a  gratoitous 

*  assumption.^  Allusion  has,  in  this  instance,  again  been  mis- 
taken for  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  alluded  to.  In  fiict,  the 
Millennium  of  St  John  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
tradition,  which  is  the  seventh  and  closing  cycle,  since  it  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  period,  during  which  Satan  is  loosed :  an 
intimation  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the 
Great  Sabbath.  For  any  thing  that  can  be  adduced  to  the  con- 
trary, the  thousand  years  during  which  the  Dn^n  is  bound,  mav 
synchronize  with  some  other  chiliad  of  the  series, — with  the  fifta 
or  the  sixth.  Had  not  this  passage  been  interpreted  in  aocom- 
modation  to  preconceived  notions,  it  could  never  have  8U(n;ested 
the  Millenanan  doctrine.  So  little  does  it  harmonise  with  that 
hypothesis,  that,  while  some  of  our  Modem  Prophets  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Apocalyptic  MiUennium,  if  it  has  not 
already  begun,  some  have  contended  that  it  is  near  its  expira- 
tion, and  many  learned  Expositors  have  maintained  that  it  is  long 
since  past !  ^  This  last  opinion,  that  of  Lightfoot,  Brightman,  and 
vUsher,  of  Grotius,  the  elder  Turretin,  Maestricht,  and  Maick, 
has  been  recently  revived  by  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Bush  has  started  a  novel  view  of  the  Millennium,  which  he  sup- 
ports with  considerable  ingenuity.  As  his  volumCf  being  printed 
m  America,  is  not  easily  accessible,  we  shall  lay  before  oar  read- 
ers his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  question. 


•  The  commencement  of  the  Millennium  is  dated  by  Abp.  Usher, 
A.D.  4;  by  Grotius,  &c.,  A.D.  306;  by  Brightman,  in  1546;  by 
Mede,  in  1716  ;  by  Frere,  in  1793 ;  by  Ness  and  Faber,  in  J865  ;  by 
Hales,  in  1880;  by  Bp.  Newton,  in  1987;  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
2086. 


•  •  • 

•  •• 
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*  In  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  chapter^  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
oscular  imperial  Beast  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  False  Prophet  is  ex- 
pressly detailed Having  thus  portrayed  by  these  significant 

emblems  the  remediless  doom  of  the  Beast,  and  having  consequently 
no  more  to  say  of  him,  the  order  of  the  visions  is  now  reversed,  and 
the  prophet  is  carried  back,  in  the  train  of  supernatural  disclosure,  to 
the  point  where  the  history  of  the  Dragon  had  been  interrupted  to 

make  way  for  that  of  his  vicegerent  the  Beast The  symbolical 

history  remounts  to  the  period  of  his  sending  forth  upon  the  territories 
of  Christendom  his  bestial  substitute,  and  embraces  in  the  present 
vision  all  the  chronological  space  between  that  and  the  time  of  his 
ultimate  perdition,  when  he  too  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, to  which  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  had  been  already 
adjudged.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  vision  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Revektion  is  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  events  shadowed  forth  are 
concerned,  as  connecting  itself  immediately  with  that  of  the  twelfth  ; 
and  a  more  important  clew  to  the  genuine  structure  of  this  wonderful 
book  cannot,  we  believe,  be  laid  before  the  student  of  prophecy. 

*  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  fix  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  sjmfbols 
here  employed,  the  first  position  which  we  assume,  and  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  inevitably  draw  after  it  the  whole  interpretation  that 
follows,  is,  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  which  is  bound  with  the  Dragon 
which  is  cast  out  of  heaven.  Unless  this  point  be  conceded  in  the 
outset,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  ever  to  attain  to  a  satisfiictory  solu- 
tion of  the  prophetic  enigmas  of  this  book.  If  the  Dragon  or  the 
Devil  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  hieroglyphic  in  one  portion  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, we  affirm  that  he  is  to  be  so  viewed  in  every  other  portion ; 
otherwise  we  are  left  in  the  mazes  of  inextricable  confusion  in  every 
attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  which  it  contains  *.  But  that  this 
assumption,  instead  of  resting  on  mere  conjecture,  is  in  fact  based 
upon  the  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  sacred  text,  will  be  obvious 
mm  the  bare  inspection  of  the  two  following  passages  ranged  in  juxta- 
position. 

Rev.  xii.  9.  Rev.  xx.  2,  3. 

'^  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  '*  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dra- 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  gon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceived  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
the  whole  world."  thousand   years — that  he  shoulfl 

deceive  the  nations  no  more." 

'  This  must  of  necessity  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  equiva- 
lency of  the  symbols  in  the  two  visions.  If  then,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  shew,  the  term  Dragon,  Devil,  or  Satan,  as  used  by  John  in 

*  Mr.  Bush  cites,  in  a  note,  a  passage  from  Mr.  Vint's  "  New  Il- 
lustrations of  Prophecy,"  in  which  this  natural  and  simple  explanation 
was  first  proposed.  One  is  astonished  to  find  that  it  has  not  obtained 
more  notice  from  our  own  Biblical  scholars. 
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the  Revelation,  must  be  understood,  not  as  the  literal  appellation  of 
the  person  of  the  Tempter,  or  the  Prince  of  fallen  spirits,  but  as  the 
mystic  emblem  of  despotism  and  idolatry  united,  the  true  idea  of  Pa- 
ganism, the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  binding  of  the  Dragon, 
or  of  Satan  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  must  imply  something 
more  than  the  mere*  restraining  of  what  is  usually  denominated  **  Sa- 
tanic influences."  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  figurative  mode  of  announcing 
the  suppression  of  Paganism  for  a  definite  term  of  years ;  not,  indeed, 
its  universal  suppression,  but  its  banishment  from  the  bounds  of  Christ- 
endom during  the  period  specified If  the  Dragon  be  Pagan- 
ism personified,  then,  his  being  seized,  bound,  and  incarcerated  ror  a 
thousand  years,  must  necessarily  signify  some  powerful  restraint  laid 
in  the  providence  of  God  upon  this  baneful  system  of  error,  by  which 
its  prevalence,  through  the  above-mentioned  period,  is  vastly  weak- 
ened, obstructed,  and  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

'  The  question,  therefore,  whether  this  period  be  already  past  or 
yet  future,  resolves  itself  into  another  question  purely  nistorical. 
lias  there  already  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  world — for 
the  book  of  Revelation  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  territories  of  Christ- 
endom— an  extended  tract  of  time,  during  which  the  system  of  Pagan 
delusion  was  suppressed,  and  the  fabric  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  op- 
pression represented  by  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  prevailed  m 
Its  stead  ?  But  this  is  a  question  which  the  veriest  novice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  those  nations 
which  branched  out  of  its  dismembered  fragments,  is  at  once  prepared 
to  answer.  No  facts  in  the  chronicles  of  the  past  are  more  notorioiis, 
than  that  Paganism,  under  Constantiae  and  his  successors,  did,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  succumb  to  Christianity  in  its  triumphant  progress ; 
and  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  after  subsisting  for  one  or  two 
centuries  posterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity,  did  gradually  become  corrupt  in  doctrine,  carnal  and  secular  in 
spirit,  and  arrogant  in  its  claims,  tUl  finally  it  allied  itself  to  the  civil 
power,  in  a  union  which  gave  birth  to  the  ecclesiastico-political  domi- 
nion of  the  Roman  pontificate,  for  so  many  centuries  the  paramount 
scourge  of  Europe.  As  it  is  unquestionable,  therefore,  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  world  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Anti-Christianism,  symbolically  denoted  by  the  Beast's  succeeding 
the  Dragon,  so  we  are  led  to  consider  the  binding  of  the  Dragon,  t.  e. 
the  suppression  of  Paganism,  as  commencing  about  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  Beast,  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  first  thousand  years 
of  his  reign.*     pp.  140 — 147. 

This,  Mr.  Bush  anticipates,  will  strike  most  of  his  readers  as 
^  a  very  revolting  conclusion  ** ;  aixd  we  must  confess  that,  accus- 
tomed as  we  have  been  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  novel  theories, 
we  were  startled  at  the  abruptness  with  which  this  seemed  to  snap 
asunder  all  the  poetic  associations  connected  with  the  Millennial 
epoch.  In  representing  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium,  which  has 
always  been  but  another  name  for  the  golden  age  of  the  Church, 
as  actually  synchronizing  with  the  most  calnmitous  period  of  her 
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annals^  the  Author  is  aware  that  he  is  doing  violence  to  the  most 
cherished  sentiments  respecting  that  period.  But,  admitting  his 
premises,  the  conclusion  seems  not  easily  evaded.  It  is  evident 
that  Satan  may  in  some  sense  be  bound,  without  its  importing  a 
period  of  perfect  or  extraordinary  felicity.  Many  ancient  and 
some  learned  modem  commentators  have  supposed  that  this  bind- 
ing took  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  his  resurrection, 

*  when  the  strong  man  was  bound  by  the  stronger.'  Various 
texts  are  cited  from  the  Gospels,  (Luke  x.  17-20 ;  xi.  20-22. 
Matt.  xii.  28,  29.  John  xii.  31 .)  by  Professor  Lee,  in  support  of 
the  most  untenable  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  monstrous  hypothesis, 
that  the  phrase  "a  thousand  years'"  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
brief  period  during  which  miraculous  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  Ciiurch  ;  a  figurative  Millennium  terminating  with  the  first 
general  persecution  !  ^  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  passage  in 
the  Revelation  does  not  contain  *  one  word  of  the  devirs  bind- 
^  ing  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  Church,  but  of  the  deviPs 

*  binding  that  he  should  not  deceive  the  nations.*"  At  all  events, 
this  circumstance  would  not  of  itself  denote  a  reign  of  purity  and 
happiness.  Let  us  then  inquire,  whether  there  are  any  other 
parts  of  the  representation,  which  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
Apocalyptic  Millennium,  whether  past  or  future,  was  to  be  a 
golden  age  of  either  temporal  or  spiritual  prosperity. 

The  Prophet,  proceeding  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  during  the  thousand  years  that  should  elapse  between  the 
binding  of  Satan  and  his  being  loosed  for  a  little  season,  says : 
*'  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  there  were  some  seated  upon  them, 
and  judgement  was  committed  to  them.  And  I  saw  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  been  slaughtered  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and 
for  the  word  of  God ;  and  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the 
Beast  nor  his  Image,  nor  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  fore- 
heads and  upon  their  hands.  And  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  the  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  did  not 
live  till  those  thousand  years  were  fulfilled.  This  is  the  first  re- 
surrection. Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  has  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection :  Upon  these,  the  second  death  has  no  power ;  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  shall  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years.'** 

This  is  the  whole  passage  which  has  been  supposed  to  promise 
to  the  saints  a  temporal  reign  upon  earth,  a  thousand  years  of  se- 
cular felicity.  By  expositors  who  take  this  view  of  it,  the  forms 
which  St.  John  beheld  occupying  the  thrones,  are  assumed  to  be 
those  of  the  martyrs.    But  Witsius  long  ago  pointed  out  this  to  be 


*  Lee's  Dissertations,  p.  341.     See  also  Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  V. 
p.  79.  for  the  similar  opinion  of  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  a.d.  500. 
VOL.  XI. — N.s.  N 
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an  error.  ^  John  does  not  affirm,  that  he  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 

*  were  beheaded,  much  less  that  he  saw  the  martyrs  themselves 
^  that  were  beheaded,  sitting  upon  thrones.   He  says  only  that  he 

*  saw  thrones,  and  those  who  sat  upon  them,  not  determining  who 
^  they  were  ;  or  rather  making  it  sufficiently  plain  that  this  is  not 
^  to  be  understood  of  the  souls.''*  Mr.  Bush  considers  the  throned 
rulers  as  denoting  the  oppressors  of  the  true  Church,  who  gave 
judgement  against  the  saints ;  and  their  living  and  reigning  with 
Christ,  he  interprets  of  the  reward  promised  to  their  fidelity  and 
constancy  in  suffering  the  effects  of  the  judgements  which  these 
despotic  ^  thrones  **  had  previously  inflicted  upon  them. 

'  That  is,  he  saw  those  who  worshipped  not  the  Beast,  and  were 
sufTering  under  the  unrighteous  edicts  of  these  "  thrones,"  the  organs 
of  papal  persecution,  as  confessors  and  martyrs  in  defence  of  the  pure, 
unadulterated  religion  of  Jesus ;  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  in 
France^  the  Lollards  in  Germany  and  England,  and  others  in  other 
quarters  of  Europe,  who  held  to  kindred  views  of  the  truth ;  as  such 
there  were  dispersed  throughout  Christendom  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Church,  a  holy  and  blessed  band  of  recusants  against  the  preten- 
sions and  claims  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  while  the  mighty  fabric  of  his 
power  was  towering  up  towards  heaven.'     p.  184. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  this  natural  ex- 
planation, arises  from  its  being  intimated,  that  these  very  raartjrrs 
and  confessors  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years,  coetaneously,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  existence  of  these 
despotic  thrones.  Mr.  Bush  would  interpret  this  of  spiritual 
life  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  this  part  of  his  exegesis  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Yet,  may  not  the  very  words  ^^with  Christ"^  rather 
imply,  that  this  world  was  not  to  be  the  scene  of  their  reign ; — that, 
while  their  oppressors  occupied  earthly  thrones,  they,  absent  from 
the  body,  were  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  "  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  .^'"  There  is  a  passage  in  the  vi/A  chapter,  evidently  of 
equivalent  import,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  passage 
under  consideration  looks  back.  That  they  are  strictly  parallel, 
will  be  seen  from  placing  them  in  juxta-position,  as  Mr.  Bush 
has  done  Rev.  xii.  9*  and  xx.  2 

Rev.  vi.  9 — 11.  Rev.  xx.  4 — 5. 

*'  And  when  he  had  opened  the  "  And  I  saw  the  souls  of  those 

fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  who  had  been  slain  for  the  testi- 

the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  mony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of 

slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  God. 
the  testimony  which  they  held. 


*  Exerc,  Sac.  cited  by  Mr.  Bush,  p.  195. 
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"  And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  saying.  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 

"  And  white  robes  were  given 
to  every  one  of  them  ;  and  it  was 
said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  (the 

numW  of )  their  fellow-servants         -And   I  saw  those  who  had 
also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should     ^^t  worshipped  the  Beast  nor  his 

5^i^if  ^'^.»*'  ^^^  ^''''''  "^'''^'^  ^  ^""^ge*  °«^  ^ad  received  his  mark, 

^^fi^«^-  &c.     And  thev  lived  and  reigned 

i-mi            1.     r  i£ii  J  -I  ynth  Christ  tne  thousand  years. 

[The  number  fulfilled.]  This  is  the  first  resurrection." 

On  comparing  these  two  passages,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
souls  which  St.  John  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  xxth 
chapter,  were  the  same  that  he  saw  beneath  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
in  the  vith, — the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered  by 
)agan  persecutors.  But  here,  they  are  no  longer  invoking  the 
judgements  of  God  upon  their  tyrants.  Those  judgements  had 
been  executed.  Other  thrones  now  occupy  the  earth.  And  with 
these  elder  martyrs  are  now  seen  associated  those  confessors  under 
the  reign  of  the  Papal  Beast,  who  had  not  worshipped  him  or  re- 
ceived his  mark  upon  their  foreheads.  And  they  reign  with 
Christ,  priests  in  the  heavenly  temple.  They  have  attained  to 
the  first  resurrection. 

But  what  is  this  ava<rra<ng  h  TTfurr]^  this  primitial  resurrection  ? 
Our  view  of  the  passage  would  preclude  its  being  interpreted  in 
that  figurative  and  mystical  sense  which  most  commentators 
would  put  upon  it,  and  for  which  Mr.  Bush  contends ;  nor  could 
wc  ever  satisfy  ourselves  with  this  interpretation.  It  has  been 
had  recourse  to  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Millena- 
rian  dream  of  ^  a  literal  and  proper  resurrection  of  martyrs,^  prior 
to  the  general  resurrection,  to  live  on  earth.  But  while,  on  the 
one  band,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  prophetic  vision  to  counte- 
nance this  chimerical  notion,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no  necessity 
to  reject  the  idea  which  the  passage  conveys  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection. The  Author  of  the  Book  of  the  Unveiling,  renders  the 
text  in  this  natiural  sense,  adding  the  following  note. 

'  The  martyrs  enjoy  the  honour  of  priority  in  the  resurrection  of 
their  bodies,  not  because  they  were  on  earth  more  eminent  for  holiness 
than  many  others  who  yet  were  not  called  to  testify  their  love  to  Christ 
at  the  stake ;  but  because  they  were  martyrs.  The  natural  period  of 
their  lives  being  cut  short  by  violence  for  Christ's  sake,  they  enjoy  a 
priority  in  the  resurrection.  It  is  an  honour  put  upon  that  very  body 
which  was  tortured  for  Christ's  sake.     These  anticipate  the  final  re- 

n2 
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ward,  and  will  come  with  Christ  to  judgement ;  witnessesb  rather  than 
participators  in  the  solemnities  of  that  day.' 

This  exposition  not  only  obviates  every  difficulty,  hot  sheds  a 
beautiful  light  upon  the  passage,  bringing  before  the  mind  in  all 
its  reality  the  City  of  Souls.  But  does  this  idea  derive  any  coun- 
tenance from  other  parts  of  Scripture  ?  We  think  that  it  does. 
In  the  first  place,  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  affords  a 
precedent^  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  the  existence  of  glorified  bodies 
in  the  heavenly  mansions  to  which  Our  Lord  has  ascended  in 
bodily  form.  Secondly,  we  read  expressly  of  a  partial  resurrec- 
tion attending  that  of  Our  Lord  himself.  "The  graves  were 
opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many.**** — Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53.  To 
this,  Calvin  supposes  St.  Paul  to  refer,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  in  styling 
Our  Lord  the  Jirst-fniits  of  them  that  slept — *  quia  Christus  re- 

*  surgens  alios  ex  sepulchris  comites  secum  eduxit.      Porro    hoe 

*  regtio  ostensum  fuit^  etim  sibi  privatim  nee  moriuum  esse  nee  fr- 
'  surrexisse^  sed  ut  vitce  odorcm  in  omnesjideles  spiraret.^  •  The 
question,  what  became  of  these  holy  persons,  the  learned  Reformer 
acknowledges  to  be  difficult,  and  one  which  he  is  not  solicitous  to 
determine ;  but  he  admits,  that  the  notion  of  their  returning  to 
the  dust  again  bears  the  stamp  of  absurdity.  If  the  life  with  which 
they  were  endowed  had  been  mortal,  ^sotidie  resurrectionis  document 

*  turn  esse  non  poterat^  it  could  not  have  been  an  attestation  of  a 
real  and  substantial  resurrection.  Calvin  has  been  pronounced 
wise  for  not  undertaking  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse :  it 
indicated  at  least  his  caution  and  his  modesty.  We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  the  difficulty  he  found  in  this  part  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  (which  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  Ger- 
man neologists,)  would  have  been  lessened  by  his  collating  it 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  Revelation. 

There  are  two  or  three  expressions  occurring  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  which  are  at  least  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that 
would  make  them  allusive  to  a  primitial  resurrection.  That 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  passage  of  some  difficulty,  in 
which  St.  Paul,  anticipating,  apparently,  his  own  martyrdom, 
says :  "  Being  made  conformable  to  his  death,  if  by  any  means 
I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.*"  Phil.  iii.  11. 
The  particle  rendered  If  hy  any  means,  Calvin  remarks,  does 
not  imply  doubt,  but  difficulty ;  and  this,  if  the  general  resur- 
rection be  referred  to,  is  unquestionable.  The  characteristic 
modesty  of  the  Apostle  is  supposed  by  other  commentators  to 
account  for  the  expression.     Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  he 


*  Harmonia^  in  loco. 
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might  contemplate  a  special  reward  of  his  sufferings  ?  He  tells 
Timothy,  that  it  was  a  faithful  saying,  not  only  that  ^^  if  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  live  with  him,*"  (a  happiness 
common  to  all  the  regenerate,)  but,  "  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him;''"'  the  specific  reward,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  those  who  were  called  to  suffer  death  for  the  Gospel. 

The  same  close  association  of  the  ideas  of  resurrection  and 
martyrdom  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  passage  which  we  find  in 
the  xith  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  Others  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain 
H^sirrovog  avacrTacrfiwf,  a  better  resurrection"";  that  is,  better  than 
that  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause — Women  re- 
ceived their  dead  i|  avaaraaeug^  by  a  resurrection.  The  usual 
sense  put  upon  the  words  is,  a  resurrection  to  a  better  life. 
Without  denying  this  to  be  a  good  and  proper  sense,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  some  peculiar 
honour  awaiting  the  martyrs  of  faith.  The  40th  verse  of  this 
same  chapter  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  These  an- 
cient worthies  and  martyrs  are  represented  as  not  having  fully 
realised  the  promised  blessing  of  the  better  country,  the  pre- 
pared city,  but  as  waiting  till  those  for  whom  God  had  provided 
"  some  better  thing  ^'  (the  better  dispensation)  should  have 
finished  their  course  and  joined  that  glorious  assembly :  '^  That 
they  without  us,""  says  the  Apostle,  "  should  not  be  perfected,*" 
i,  e,  be  crowned  victors ;  (the  expression  alludes  to  the  agonistic 
contest;) — their  happiness  could  not  be  consummated  till  the 
number  of  their  fellow  servants  also,  and  of  their  brethren,— 
that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.  Thus  ex- 
plained, the  passage  is  in  striking  coincidence  with  the  intima- 
tions contained  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  meet  with  another  most  remark- 
able expression  in  the  sublime  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  God.  As  distinct  from  the 
assembly  of  "  first-bom  ones  enrolled  in  heaven,'^  are  mentioned 
"  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  ones.*"  To  understand 
these  two  expressions  of  the  same  persons,  as  most  commentators 
have  explained  them,  is  to  destroy  the  propriety  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  passage.  Stuart  more  correctly  remarks,  that  the 
former  phrase  ^  designates   the  more  conspicuous    and  exalted 

*  part   of  the  Church  invisible,  such   as  patriarchs,    prophets, 

*  apostles,  martyrs,  &c. ;  while  TrvtiiAaa-i  hKaim  embraces  all 
*'  saints  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."* 
He  refers  to  Rev.  iv.  4,  as  adverting  to  a  similar  distinction. 
That  the  elders  there  mentioned  were  of  those  redeemed  from 
among  men,  is  proved,  he  remarks,  by  Rev.  v.  8,  9-     '  Then 

*  follows  the  TrvtufjLara  iixaioiv  nTtXeiafjLtva  in  Rev.  v.  13.  The 
^  passage  in  Heb.  xii.  23,  understood  in  view  of  this,  is  intelli- 

*  gible,  and  needs  none  of  the  varying  and  endless  conjectures 
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*  which  have  been  made  respecting  it."  While  we  acquieMe  in 
these  remarks,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  expression,  t^*- 
TOTOKbiv  Ev  ou^avoig  aTToyiy^afjLfjLevojVy  may  denote  something  morf 
than  distinguished  eminence :  it  implies  actual  admission  to  tbe 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  enrolled  among  the  inhabitants  of  hearen. 
And  these  primogeniti  or  elder-bom  are  named  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  convention  of  angels ;  so  that  Storr  improperij 
refers  the  expression  to  the  angelic  inhabitants  of  the  heavenif 
city.  Who,  then,  arc  they  that  are  so  near  and  so  like  to  dx 
angels,  and  yet  distinguished  from  the  spirits  of  the  htjfpf 
just  ?  The  expression  "  first-born  from  the  dead,*"  which  occun 
Col.  i.  18,  (evidently  synonymous  with  first-fruits,  ava^x^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  20,)  suggests  the  possibility  at  least,  that  we  aie  to 
understand  the  word  in  this  place  as  including  a  similar  idea* 
If  so,  these  are  the  first-bom  ones  from  among  the  dead,  tlie 
happy  and  blessed  who  have  attained  to  the  primitial  resur- 
rection.* 

We  would  not  venture  upon  such  a  subject  to  express  oa^ 
selves  with  unbecoming  confidence ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  dut 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  Scripture  or  to  sound  doctrine  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  found  oiurselves  conducted;  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  interpretation  which  we  ban 
proposed  of  the  above  cited  passages  nrom  the  Apostolic  wiit- 
ings,  the  fact  seems  to  us  clearly  indicated  by  the  Apocaljpcie 
vision,  of  which  it  forms  the  only  natural  explanation. 

One  objection,  however,  may  be  started,  founded  upon  what 
follows :  '^  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the  thousand  yean 
were  fulfilled.'*^  Does  this  imply  that  they  should  live  or  be 
raised  to  life  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  ?  Mr. 
Bush,  though  he  does  not  take  our  view  of  the  passage,  but 
explains  the  phrases  of  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  death,  yet 
argues  from  many  similar  modes  of  expression  in  the  inspired 


*  It  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Culbertson^  one  of  the  most  jadidoot 
Expositors  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  to  cite  from  his  Lectures  the 
following  concurrent  remarks  upon  this  partof  the  Apocalyptic  vitioo. 
'  In  what  condition  soever  their  bodies  are  raised,  it  womdbe  at  the 
'  expense  of  a  great  diminution  of  their  present  blessedness^  to  dwell 
'  in  them  upon  the  earth.  Heaven,  with  the  presence  of  Christ  in  it, 
'  is  certainly  a  much  more  eligible  situation  than  this  lower  worlds  with 
'  the  same  adorable  person  dwelling  among  them  in  human  nature.  And 
'  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  the  blessedness  of  the  spirits 
'  of  just  men  made  perfect  will  ever  be  diminished,  we  cannot  admit 
'  that  the  martyrs  will  be  raised  from  the  grave  to  live  and  reign  on 
'  the  earth.  Ijthey  be  raised  before  the  general  resurrectiwi,  U  wiil 
'  be  in  order  to  their  translation,  like  Enoch  and  Elias,  to  ike  state 
'  o/  g^ort/,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.*  Culbertson  on  the  Refe^ 
lation^  vol*  iii.  p.  425. 
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writings,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  implied.  ^  The  drift  of 
*'  the  spirit  of  inspiration  is  merely  to  intimate,  that  the  latter 
^  class  were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  fact,  that 
^  those  who  composed  it  did  not  live  through  the  memorable 

*  period  of  the  thousand  years,  without  at  all  necessitating  the 

*  inference  that  they  did  live  after  the  period  had  expired."*  In 
fact,  the  sentence  is  parenthetical,  and  apparently  looks  for- 
ward to  the  12th  verse,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  is  with  sublime  brevity  described.  77m/  is, 
clearly,  the  second  and  general  Resurrection. 

And  if  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium  be  indeed  past,  as  this 
exposition  of  the  whole  passage  would  compel  us  to  believe, 
then  may  that  *  day  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,^  be 
drawing  nearer  than  those  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
would  interpose  between  the  expectation  of  Christians  and  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  a  millennial  reign  of  peace  and  purity,  fol- 
lowed by  a  post-millennial  defection,  a  battle  of  Armageddon, 
and  we  know  not  what;  or  than  is  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  those  anti-millenarians  who,  with  Mr.  Vint  and  Mr. 
Bush,  conceive  that  an  unlimited  ftiturity  awaits  the  Church  on 
earth.  This  is  not,  we  are  fiiUy  persuaded,  "  the  glorious  hope*" 
of  the  Apostles.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  only  the  Millenarian*s 
dream  in  a  varied  form  ;  the  Millenarianism  of  philosophy  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  fanaticism.     Mr.  Bush  says : 

'  The  prosperous  and  glorious  state  which  we  are  taught  to  antici- 
pate for  the  church  on  earth,  is  not,  that  we  can  learn,  limited  or  de- 
fined by  any  boundaries  of  time  whatever.  An  immeasurable  lapse  of 
ages  stretches  before  us,  offering  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  human  race.  A 
new  and  brighter  career  is  yet  to  be  run  by  the  regenerated  femily  of 
man ;  nor  is  the  prospect,  as  we  read  the  revelations  of  heaven,  clouded 
by  those  portentous  Magellanic  shadows  which,  to  the  mass  of  the 
Christian  world,  gather  round  the  closing  period  of  the  Millennium/ 

pp.  176,  7. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  while  so  ably  and,  in 
our  judgement,  successftiUy  combating  the  popular  notion  of  a 
ftiture  Millennium,  this  acute  Writer  should  be  found  symboliz- 
ing with  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  school  in  one  of  their  most 
objectionable  opinions.  Like  them,  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
having  the  airy  fabric  of  his  vision  dissolved  amid  the  flames  of 
the  final  catastrophe. 

'  As  to  the  conflagration  of  Peter,'  he  says,  '  we  are  compelled  mth 
Mede  and  others,  to  regard  it  as  denoting,  not  a  literal,  but  a  figurative 
conflagration,  adumbrating  the  close  of  a  dispensation,  the  violent  abro- 
gation of  a  previous  order  of  things,  the  dissolution  and  prostration  of 
the  entire  fabric  of  Governments,  and  policies^  and  systems  formerly 
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subsisting  and  essentially  at  variance  with  the  genins  of  that  new  and 
happier  economy  which  was  to  be  introduced.  In  describing  this  new 
and  momentous  change  as  a  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  by 
fire,  the  Apostle  is  adopting  the  lofty  and  grandiloquent  style  of  the 
former  prophets^  who  frequently  represent  great  revolutions,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  under  the  imagery  of  fires,  earthquakes,  the 
removal  of  mountains  and  islands,  the  falling  of  stars,  the  departing 
of  the  heavens  as  a  scroll,  and  the  wreck  as  it  were  of  the  whole  ter- 
raqueous and  planetary  system  ....  If  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
be  described  by  terms  borrowed  from  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  we  see  not  why  such  a  stupendous  moral  revolution  as  that 
which  is  to  precede  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  may  not  pro- 
perly be  shadowed  out  by  the  elevated  diction  of  the  Apostle.  The 
words,  therefore,  like  most  other  of  the  prophetical  phrases  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  consider,  denote  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual  and 
progressive  abolition  of  the  things  previously  existing.'    pp.  272 — 4. 

The  great  names  which  may  be  cited  in  defence  of  this  loose 
and  perilous  mode  of  interpretation,  will  not  protect  it  from  the 
just  condemnation  of  all  sound  critics.  What  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical narrative  might  not,  by  a  similar  process,  be  turned  into 
allegory.  What  is  there  prophetical  or  poetical  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Peter  ?  No  language  can  be  more  sober  or  literal  than 
his ;  and  the  serious  purpose  of  his  argument,  in  combating  the 
objections  of  the  sceptic  and  scomer,  would  have  rendered  the 
employment  of  poetic  phraseology,  or  the  *  grandiloquent '  style 
of  prophecy,  absolutely  puerile.  If  the  conflaeration  be  an  alle- 
gory, we  must  in  consistency  conclude  the  deluge  to  be  a  faUe. 
It  IS  impossible  to  take  the  one  to  be  fact,  and  the  other  to 
be  figure.  "  The  then  world  being  overflowed  with  water, 
perished :  but  the  present  heavens  and  the  earth  are  by  the  same 
word  treasured  up  imto  fire,  reserved  against  the  day  of  judge- 
ment.'^ Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal  than  this  declaituion. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  subsequent  argument  renders  it  im- 
possible to  take  it  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense.  **  Never- 
theless,'' says  the  Apostle,  "  we  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth."  *  Why  nevertheless  .?'  remarks  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in 
refuting  the  allegorical  theory.  ^  That  is,  notwithstanding  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  heavens  and  earth.  The  Apostle 
foresaw  that  what  he  had  said  might  raise  a  doubt  in  their 
minds,  whether  all  things  would  not  be  at  an  end;  nothing 
more  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  of  any  habitable  world,  after  the 
conflagration.  And  to  obviate  this,  he  tells  them,  nottoith- 
Mtanding  that  wonderful  desolation  that  I  have  described,  we 
do,  according  to  God's  promises,  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  to  be  a  habitation  for  the  righteous.  You  see,  then, 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of, 
are  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  that  were  destroyed  at 
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^  the  time  of  the  conflagration ;  and  would  you  substitute  alle- 

*  gorical  heavens  and  earth  in  the  place  of  material  ? — shadow  for 
^  a  substance  ?  What  an  equivocation  would  it  be  in  the  Apostle, 
^  when  the  doubt  was  about  the  material  heavens  and  earth,  to 
^  make  an  answer  about  allegorical !  .  .  .  .     I  know  not  what 

*  bars  the  Spirit  of  God  can  set,  to  keep  us  within  the  compass 

*  of  a  literal  sense,  if  these  be  not  sufficient.'  * 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Bush's  volume,  and 
feel  so  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
upon  his  main  subject,  that  we  regret  being  unable  to  bestow 
upon  his  work  our  unqualified  approbation.  Once  or  twice,  in- 
deed, we  have  met  with  a  remark  that  has  startled  us :  as  at 
p.  50,  where  he  speaks  of  *  the  Millenarian  error  as  having  been 

*  imnked  at  in  the  earlier  ages,'  because  '  the  belief  of  it  was  cal- 
'  culated  to  produce  more  auspicious  results  than  a  correct  con- 
'  struction  of  the  sacred  oracles ;'  and  at  p.  193,  where  he  seems 
to  represent  the  moral  imagery  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  as 
adapted  and  designed  to  operate  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
suffering  Christians  as  a  beautiful  illusion ! !  This  is  in  the  most 
objectionable  style  of  neological  criticism.  At  length,  when  we 
reach  the  Author's  sadly  erring  conclusion,  that  *  many  of  the 

*  Scriptural  representations  which  are  now  generally  understood 
^  of  tne  heavenly  state,  do  in  reality  describe  a  state  of  things 

*  which  is  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,'  (a  position  with  which,  under 
certain  qualifications,  we  might  not  quarrel,  but  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Bush's  *'  immeasurable  lapse  of  ages,'  re- 
moves the  heavenly  state  to  a  post-eternal  distance,)  we  are  ready 
to  remonstrate  with  him  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Having 
begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?"  Had 
Mr.  Bush,  instead  of  confining  his  attention  to  a  single  point, 
studied  the  general  design  and  moral  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  he  would  probably  have  been  led  to  perceive  how 
completely  these  are  in  opposition  to  his  anti-scriptural  theory. 

There  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  epical  unity  in  this  wonderful 
Book,  preserved  throughout,  from  the  distinct  announcement  of 
the  argument  in  the  opening,  or  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
proem,  to  the  catastrophe  and  the  closing  verses.  What  are  the 
first  words  immediately  following  the  Apostolic  salutation  ?  '^  Be- 
hold, he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.  Even 
so.  Amen !"  What  is  the  final  announcement,  once  and  again 
reiterated  ?  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  And  in  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding  the  closing  benediction  which  forms  the 
Apostolic  seal  to  the  book,  ^^  He  who  testifieth  these  things, 

*  Burnet's  "  Theory  of  the  Earth."  Vol.  II.  (1759)  pp.  365,  6 
See  Eclec.  Rev.  2d  Series,  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  199—202. 

VOL.  XI. — N.S. 
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says.  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen ;  even  so ;  come.  Lord 
Jesus  I**^  The  whole  book,  then,  from  first  to  last,  has  for  its 
object,  to  direct  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the  vista  of  inter- 
vening ages,  to  the  coming  of  Christ, — "  the  glorious  appearing  ^^ 
of  the  Saviour  at  his  promised  return.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  it  has  no  other  object  or  purpose,  than  to  point  to  this  great 
hope  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  (as  the  first  advent  was  of 
the  Jewish,)  and  to  sustain  the  faith  and  patience  of  believers 
under  the  mysterious  delay  of  his  coming,  and  the  apparent 
*  slackness '  or  failure  of  his  promise.  So  contrary  to  every  anti- 
cipation that  could  have  been  formed  by  even  Apostolic  men,  was 
the  long  servitude  of  the  Church  under  pagan  tyrants,  followed  by 
its  spiritual  declension  and  apparent  desertion  of  God, — in  short, 
the  whole  course  of  events,  as  well  as  their  protracted  duration, — 
that  there  was  an  urgent  occasion  for  some  such  partial  unveiling 
of  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  prevent,  not 
merely  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred,  but  the  atrophy  of 
utter  despair. 

In  this  respect,  the  primary  design  of  the  Apocal3rpse  would 
seem  to  be  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  other  more  concise 
predictions  scattered  through  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul 
deemed  it  necessary  solemnly  to  adjure  the  Macedonian  Chris- 
tians, not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  day  of 
Christ  was  at  hand ;  a  notion  which  has  in  every  age  had  an  un- 
favourable influence  upon  the  interests  of  piety,*  as  being  adapted 
to  excite  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  call  into  exercise  the 
principle  of  faitli.  **  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for 
there  must  first  take  place  an  apostacy,  and  that  man  of  sin  must 
be  revealed."  (2  Thes.  ii.)  The  Revelation  is  little  more  than 
this  prophecy  written  large,  for  the  benefit,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians,  to  whom  the  cautions  and  promises  in 
the  opening  chapters  are  specifically  addressed,  with  a  view  to 
arm  their  minds  against  the  approaching  season  of  trial.  Whe> 
ther  they  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
symbolic  representations  or  not,  they  must  have  understood  that 
a  long  succession  of  events,  the  general  complexion  of  which  was 
dark  and  awful,  had  to  elapse  before  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Church  should  be  consummated.  If  the  symbols  were  myste- 
rious, the  lesson  was  plain.  As  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  Old 
Testament  predictions,  in  proof  that  all  that  had  taken  plaee  con- 

*  The  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian  Millenarians  of  the  third  cen- 
tur}'^  the  pilgrimizing  mania  of  the  tenth,  originating  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  the  fifth -monarchy  madness  of 
later  times,  and  the  Alillenarianism  of  our  own  day,  are  varied 
manifestations  of  the  same  epidemic  phrenzy,  and  teach  the  same  in- 
structive lesson. 
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cerning  himself  was  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  prophecy, — 
**  Ougnt  not  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?**' — so,  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  a  similar  use  might  be 
made  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  declension,  or  of  fiery  trial, — 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  suffer  these  things,  and  through  such 
tribulation  to  enter  into  her  glory  ?   ^  General  notions  and  assur- 

*  ances,**    Dean  Woodhouse  judiciously  remarks,   *  are  sufficient 

*  to  support  our  faith,  if  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity."*  Nay,  such 
general  assurances  could  alone  be  understood  prior  to  the  event, 
and  were  the  best  adapted  to  their  moral  purpose.  It  was 
enough  if,  from  the  hierogl3rphic  characters  in  which  the  future 
story  of  the  Church  was  dimly  conveyed,  the  devout  believer 
could  deduce  evidence  that  the  untoward  and  calamitous  events 
that  arrested  the  progress  of  Christianity,  were  not  unforeseen, — 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  purpose,  or  an  impeachment  of  the 
fidelity  of  Him  who  had  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ; — that  they  were  permitted  in  pursuance  of  the 
determinate  counsel  of  God,  though  wrought  by  wicked  agency, 
and  that  the  final  issue  would  be  glorious. 

Such  we  consider  to  have  been  the  primary  design  for  which 
the  Revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Christians  of  the  early 
ages.  No  advantage  could  have  accrued  to  the  Church  from  a 
more  distinct  disclosure  of  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing about  the  predicted  events,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise duration  of  each  symbolic  period.  The  Apocalypse  was  not 
intended  to  reveal  ^'  the  times  and  seasons  irhich  the  Father 
hath  put  into  his  own  power,'**  otherwise  than  negatively^  by  in- 
timatmg  the  grand  revolutions  before  which  Our  Lord'^s  second 
advent  should  not  take  place.  Obscurity  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient of  prophecy ;  nor  is  it  less  salutary  than  necessary.  It  is 
thus,  as  Mr.  Hall  remarks,  ^  God  secures  the  glory  of  his  own 
^  foreknowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  he  leaves  undisturbed  the 
'  sphere  of  human  agency.     Were  future  events  so  distinctly 

*  predicted  as  to  be  clearly  foreseen,  this  would  either  destroy 

*  the  proof  of  Divine  superintendence  and  agency,  or  would  re- 
'  quire  such  a  perpetual  miraculous  control  over  the  exercise  of 
'  human  faculties,  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  and 

*  condition  of  accountable   creatures  in  a  world   of  probation.** 

*  When,  therefore,  the  Divine  Being  has  been  pleased  to  lift,  in 

*  some  degree,  the  veil  which  conceals  fiiturity,  h^  has  done  it 
^  only  so  far  as  to  excite  a  general  and  indefinite  expectation  of 
^  the  event,  by  exhibiting  its  general  character  and  features,  but 
^  by  no  means  to  disclose  such  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
'  instrumentality,  as  might  interfere,  in  the  least  degree,  with  the 

*  morality  of  human  actions.'  * 


•  Hall's  Works.     Vol.  VI.  pp.  59,  61. 
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What  is  absurdly  called  prophetic  science^  then,  so  far  as  em- 
ployed in  speculative  interpretations  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  little  less  presumptuous  and  unlawful  than 
judicial  astrology.  The  Church  knows  in  general  what  she  has 
to  look  for.  As  all  the  prophecies  of  the  old  economy  converged 
to  one  event,  so  do  those  of  the  new.  The  Book  of  Revelation, 
apart  from  the  commentaries  which  have  darkened  its  counsel, 
and  obscured  what  history  had  already  made  plain,  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  certainty  and  glory  of  that 
event.  In  the  perspective  of  prophecy >  the  nearest  objects 
appear  in  the  largest  dimensions ;  and  thus,  the  earliest  trans- 
actions may  appear  to  take  up  more  time  in  proportion  to  their 
duration.  As  the  Prophetic  narrative  advances,  it  becomes  more 
concise  and  rapid,  till  it  reaches  the  consummation  upon  which 
the  inspired  Apostle  expatiates  with  evident  delight.  We  have, 
on  a  rormer  occasion,  compared  Prophecy  to  a  veiled  figure, 
whose  featiures  are  undistinguishable,  but  her  significant  attitude 
and  pointing  finger  speak  her  meaning;  and  it  is  upon  the 
object,  not  upon  herself,  that  she  wishes  to  fix  attention.  In  the 
commentary,  too  frequently,  the  design  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
details  of  the  figure  are  all  that  is  regarded.  In  plain  words, 
the  attention  becomes  fixed  upon  the  subordinate  and  preliminary 
circumstances,  instead  of  the  main  action, — upon  the  mere  ma- 
chinery, rather  than  the  final  issue.  All  expositions  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  that  have  this  tendency,  from  their  polemical  or 
political  character,  might,  without  any  loss  to  the  Church,  be 
consigned  to  the  charnel-house  of  literature. 

The  time,  however,  we  believe  to  be  at  hand,  when  this  won- 
deri^l  Book  will  be  better  understood;  and  in  proportion  as 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  import,  it  will  be  perceivea  that  far  less 
remains  to  be  fulfilled  than  has  been  imagined.  As  the  clouds 
retire,  the  sun  will  be  seen  to  have  advanced  further  and  higher  in 
the  heavens,  than  our  time-pieces  had  indicated.  The  darkness 
which  deceives  us,  is  in  our  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  clearing  away. 

The  object  of  the  concise  and  simple  Analysis  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  which,  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is,  ^  by  means  of  paraphrastic  exposition,  to  make 

*  those  portions  of  the  prophecy  v^hich  are  already  fulfilled^  plain 

*  and  profitable  to  ordinary  readers.     It  does  not  pretend  to  look 

*  into  futurity.'  The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  Author'*s  scheme 
of  exposition  is,  that  it  ^  endeavours  to  establish  a  parallelism, 

*  decisively  indicative  of  the  structure  of  the  book."*  This  pa- 
rallelism, which  is  exhibited  in  a  table  prefixed  to  the  exposition, 
runs  from  chap.  vi.  to  the  end  of  chap.  ix.  on  one  side,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  chap.  xii.  to  the  16th  verse  of  chap.  xvi. 
on  the  other.  Thus,  the  first  four  seals  are  supposed  to  syn- 
chronize with   the    visions  recorded   in   chap.  xii.  and  xiii.  to 
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▼er.  8,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  fifteen 
centuries*.  The  present  generation  is  assumed  to  be  living 
about  the  close  of  the  period  denominated  the  fifth  seal,  to  which 
diap.  xiii.  verses  9 — 11  correspond;  *  this  seal  or  period  com- 

*  mencing  with  the  Reformation,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 

*  gradual  though  rapid  decay  of  the  papal  power/ 

'  On  the  same  ground,  the  order  of  the  prophecy,  the  scheme  sup- 
poses, that  the  sixth  seal,  intimating  a  great  concussion  among  tne 
nations,  and  the  universal  overthrow  of  idolatry  throughout  the  world, 
together  with  the  seventh  seal,  including  the  seven  trumpets,  and  seven 
vials  parallel  thereto,  are  all  in  futurity,  and  therefore  (by  the  express 
purpose  of  God,  who  thus  prevents  the  wilfulness  of  man  &om  inter- 
fering with  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes)  clothed  in  language 
too  enigmatical  to  be  as  yet  satisfiactorily  expounded.  To  other 
generations  looking  backward  instead  of  forward,  they  may  be  per- 
fectly plain.  This  view  of  the  prophecy  leads  to  a  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  Church,  differing  considerablv 
from  both  of  those  which  at  present  divide  the  Christian  world,  ft 
affords  every  encouragement  to  the  most  persevering  efforts  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  missionary  labours, 
because  it  anticipates,  in  connexion  with  these  exertions,  the  downfall 
of  heathenism,  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  popery,  and  the  universal 
recognition  of  Christianity,  as  of  Divine  authority,  by  the  whole 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  support  the  expectation 
that  more  than  a  general  profession  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  increase 
of  spiritual  Christians,  will  be  the  effect  of  this  publication  of  the 
gospel  ''  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations."  ' 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  anticipation  is  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  Scripture  and  experience 
would  lead  us  to  take  of  the  present  economy  ;  although  we  may 
not  agree  with  the  Writer  in  the  premises  from  which  he  deduces 
his  conclusion.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  his  work  consists  in 
the  sobriety  of  mind  which  characterizes  it,  the  entire  absence  of 
fanciful  speculation,  and  the  modest  and  devout  spirit  in  which 
the  whole  investigation  is  conducted.  His  scheme  of  chronolo- 
gical arrangement  we  must  reject ;  but  the  light  which  the  para- 
phrase throws  upon  the  symbolic  language  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  practical  observations  introduced,  give  it  a  value  and  interest 
quite  independent  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 

That  a  *  parallelism'  of  the  description  which  the  Author 
has  attempted  to  establish,  really  exists, — that  is  to  say,  that  some 
of  the  visionary  or  symbolical  representations  synchronize  with 
others, — has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  remarked,  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 

*  Mr.  Cuningham  makes  the  first  four  seals  extend  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  Mr.  Faber  only  to  a.d.  323 ! 
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Book  of  Daniel  is  parallel  to  the  vision  in  the  second ;  both 
relating  to  the  same  events.  Various  interpreters,  indeed,  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  considered  the  seals  and  the  trumpets  as 
parallel  or  collateral  predictions.  Thus,  Dean  Woodhouse  sup- 
poses the  first  four  Trumpets  to  afford  *  a  general  view  of  the 

*  warfare  which  the  Christian  Religion  underwent  upon  its  first 

*  establishment.      The  history  delivered  under  the  Seals,  after  a 

*  solemn  pause  and  silence,  begins  again.     Under  the  Seals,  the 

*  degeneracy  of  the  Church;  had  been  described;  under  the 
^  Trumpets,  the  attacks  which  she  had  to  sustain  from  her  anti- 

*  Christian  foes\  Against  this  interpretation  there  lie  strong 
objections.  In  the  present  scheme,  the  Seven  Trumpets  are  con- 
sidered as  synchronizing  with  the  Seven  Vials ;  but  both  are  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  future  events.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
Writer^s  views  are  peculiar;  but  some  preceding  interpreters  have 
supposed  the  prophecy  of  the  Vials  to  synchronize  with  that  of 
the  Trumpets.  Mr.  Culbertson  refers  to  this  opinion,  but 
adopts  the  ^  general  admission,*  that  the  first  vial  docs  not  begin 
to  be  poured  out  till  the  blast  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  heard. 

*  Consistency  of  interpretation,  therefore,'  he  argues,  *  requires 

*  that  the  prophecy  of  the  trumpets  be  explained  as  describing 
^  times  and  events  posterior  to  the  seals.     The  seven  vials  are 

*  the  contents  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  in  no  other  way  than  the 

*  seven  trumpets  are  the  contents  of  the  seventh  seal.'  Whether 
the  first  four  trumpets  and  the  first  four  seals  are  successive  or 
simultaneous,  has  been  questioned.  Again,  most  commentators 
agree,  that  the  larger  and  the  little  book  treat  of  different  subjects. 
The  prevalent  opinion  makes  the  former  relate  to  the  Roman 
empire,  the  latter  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  while  Dean  Wood- 
house  thinks  that  the  one  describes  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
the  East,  the  other  in  the  West :  if  so,  they  must  sjmchronize. 
Mr.  Bush,  we  have  seen,  makes  the  thousand  years  of  chap.  xx. 
synchronize  with  the  reign  of  the  papal  anti-Christ,  extending 
from  about  a.d.  450  to  1453 ;  and  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, he  regards  as  ^  the  prophetical  designation  of  the  Turkish 

*  power,  constituting  the  woe  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  period  of 

*  which  coincides  with  the  closing  epoch  of  the  Millennium.'* 
This  original  explication  he  supports  with  much  ingenuity ;  and 
his  remarks  merit  consideration.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our 
present  design  will  admit  of  our  entering  into  the  investigation  of 
these  various  schemes.  They  agree  in  recognizing  the  principle 
of  synchronical  interpretation,  widely  as  they  differ  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it. 

No  small  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  be  involved  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  parts  of  the  same  prophecy  are  synchronical  with 
each  other,  or  that  any  parallelism  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
is  obviously  a  connected  series  of  predictions.     But  the  Book  of 
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cerning  himself  was  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  prophecy, — 
"  Ougnt  not  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?*" — so,  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  a  similar  use  might  be 
made  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  declension,  or  of  fiery  trial, — 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  suffer  these  things,  and  through  such 
tribulation  to  enter  into  her  glory  ?   '  General  notions  and  assur- 

*  ances,"*    Dean  Woodhouse  judiciously  remarks,   *  are  sufficient 

*  to  support  our  faith,  if  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity.'  Nay,  such 
general  assurances  could  alone  be  understood  prior  to  the  event, 
and  were  the  best  adapted  to  their  moral  purpose.  It  was 
enough  if,  from  the  hieroglyphic  characters  in  which  the  future 
story  of  the  Church  was  dimly  conveyed,  the  devout  believer 
could  deduce  evidence  that  the  untoward  and  calamitous  events 
that  arrested  the  progress  of  Christianity,  were  not  unforeseen, — 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  purpose,  or  an  impeachment  of  the 
fidelity  of  Him  who  had  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ; — that  they  were  permitted  in  pursuance  of  the 
determinate  counsel  of  God,  though  wrought  by  wicked  agency, 
and  that  the  final  issue  would  be  glorious. 

Such  we  consider  to  have  been  the  primary  design  for  which 
the  Revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Christians  of  the  early 
ages.  No  advantage  could  have  accrued  to  the  Church  from  a 
more  distinct  disclosure  of  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing about  the  predicted  events,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise duration  of  each  symbolic  period.  The  Apocalypse  was  not 
intended  to  reveal  ^'  the  times  and  seasons  irhich  the  Father 
hath  put  into  his  own  power,"  otherwise  than  negatively^  by  in- 
timatmg  the  grand  revolutions  before  which  Our  Lord''s  second 
advent  should  not  take  place.  Obscurity  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient of  prophecy ;  nor  is  it  less  salutary  than  necessary.  It  is 
thus,  as  Mr.  Hall  remarks,  *  God  secures  the  glory  of  his  own 
'  foreknowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  he  leaves  undisturbed  the 

*  sphere  of  human  agency.     Were  future  events  so  distinctly 
'  predicted  as  to  be  clearly  foreseen,  this  would  either  destroy 

*  the  proof  of  Divine  superintendence  and  agency,  or  would  re- 

*  quire  such  a  perpetual  miraculous  control  over  the  exercise  of 
'  human  Acuities,  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  and 

*  condition  of  accountable   creatures  in  a  world   of  probation.** 

*  When,  therefore,  the  Divine  Being  has  been  pleased  to  lift,  in 

*  some  degree,  the  veil  which  conceals  fiiturity,  h^  has  done  it 

*  only  so  far  as  to  excite  a  general  and  indefinite  expectation  of 

*  the  event,  by  exhibiting  its  general  character  and  features,  but 
'  by  no  means  to  disclose  such  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 

*  instrumentality,  as  might  interfere,  in  the  least  degree,  with  the 

*  morality  of  human  actions."*  * 

•  Hall's  Works.     Vol.  VI.  pp.  59,  61. 
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'  I.  For  the  confirmation  of  faith^  by  the  eyidence  its  pro- 
phecies afforS  of  the  Divine  prescience  being  engaged  in  its  oomposi- 
tion.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  fiall  of  the  papal  antichrist  is  in 
itself  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  volume  of  evidence  by  which  the 
sacred  writings  are  sustained. 

'  II.  It  illustrates  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  disposal 
of  all  things  in  relation  to  his  church.  Here  the  eternal  purposes  of 
God  are  seen  moving  on  undisturbed,  without  any  interference  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  creature.  The  pride  and  passion,  the  ambitious 
schemes  and  execrable  atrocities  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
rational  but  guilty  creatures,  independent  of  each  other,  and  A^ed 
from  compulsory  influence,  are  seen  wonderfully  harmonizing  with  the 
prayers  and  efforts  of  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  in  bringing 
about  the  exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  all  tending,  as  if  by  some 
law  more  subtile  and  mysterious  than  that  of  gravitation,  at  the  exact 
hour,  to  the  exact  point  at  which  from  all  eternity  Jehovah  has  re- 
solved they  should  arrive. 

'  III.  It  confirms  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  no 
part  of  the  Bible  is  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Divine  nature 
more  frequently  or  more  clearly  set  forth.  To  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  it  bears  unceasing  testimony.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  again 
and  again  seen  invested  with  the  glory  of  the  Godhead :  at  one  time 
he  appears  as  the  high  priest  of  his  people, — at  another  he  is  identified 
with  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords, 
receiving  the  prayers  and  praises  of  cul  the  intelligent  universe. 

'  IV.  It  asserts  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The 
slain  Lamb, — the  atoning  sea  spread  before  the  throne, — the  robes 
washed  white  in  blood,  all  indicate  the  unfailing  value  of  that  sacrifice 
which  was  once  offered  for  sin,  and  cry  in  language  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  ''  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

'  V.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  immortality  op  the  boul. 
It  is  a  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  As  it  lifts  the  veil  which  hides 
the  state  of  separate  spirits  from  our  view,  and  shows  us  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  praising  God  in  the  prospect  of  the  Redeemer's 
triumph,  it  rebukes  that  materialism  whicn  so  often  cripples  our  spi- 
ritual energies,  and  forbids  us  to  cherish  the  gloomy  dogma^  that  the 
soul  sleeps  in  the  grave  till  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

'  VI.  It  is  a  word  of  warning.  It  opens  with  the  solemn  mes- 
sages of  Christ  to  the  Asiatic  churches, — equally  suited  to  the  church 
in  all  ages ;  it  holds  up,  throughout,  all  vengeance  as  proceeding  from 
a  rejected  Saviour ;  and  in  the  concluding  intimation  which  it  afTords 
of  an  antichrist  yet  to  come,  and  a  falling  away  greater  than  any  that 
has  yet  desolated  the  garden  of  God,  it  teaches  us  to  mingle  with  <mr 
joy  at  the  near  approach  of  the  captivity  and  death  of  popery,  the 
overthrow  of  idolatry,  the  wasting  away  of  Mahometan  delusions,  the 
vanquishing  of  infidelity,  and  the  universal  spread  and  recognition  of 
the  gospel, — a  holy  fear  and  jealousy  lest  there  should  be  in  us  or  in 
our  schemes  the  hidden  serm  of  that  which,  in  future  ages,  may  de- 
velop itself  as  the  deadly  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  church.  We 
know  not  how  soon  the  mystery  of  iniquity  may  begin  to  work. 

'  With  these  great  practical  results  before  us,  as  reasonably  to  be 
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expected  from  a  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, let  us  fly  the  region  of  political  excitement,  before  we  venture  to 
meditate  on  this  splendid  prophecy.  The  newspaper  and  the  annual 
register,  with  their  imperfect  detail  of  the  transactions  of  a  day  or  a 
year,  are  ill  fitted  to  expound  the  progress  of  His  purposes,  with 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  vears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day/     pp.  105—110. 

As  to  the  supposed  intimation  of  an  anti-Christ  to  come,  we 
question  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  rests.  The  '  Word 
*  of  Warning'  which  the  whole  book  seems  to  address  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  the  so  often  repeated  announcement,  "  Behold,  I 
come  quickly."  Every  scheme  of  interpretation  conducts  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  "  the  night  is  far  spent,''  the  day  draws  on  ; 
while  it  is  not  less  clearly  indicated,  that  there  are  "  things  that 
must  first  come  to  pass,  and  the  end  is  not  immediate."  What 
then  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  .?  If  she  has  a  Mil- 
lennium before  her,  she  may  even  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  of 
thrones  and  a  long  reign  of  secular  prosperity.  But  if  she  is 
**  looking  for  and  hasting  towards  the  day  of  God,"  then  let  her 

fird  on  her  armour  for  the  final  conquest,  secure  that  no  other 
ingdom  shall  arise  to  dispute  with  ''  Him  who  is  faithful  and 
true,"  possession  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  cheer- 
ing belief  that  no  future  reverse  awaits  the  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  its  conquests  shall  never  again  be  turned  back  by 
pagan  violence  or  by  any  form  of  Satanic  imposture,  is,  we  think, 
warranted  by  the  assurances  of  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  prophecy.  But  "  much  land  remains  to  be  possessed;" 
and  every  tning  in  the  aspect  of  the  times  calls  upon  Christians 
to  advance,  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  to  re-occupy  the  ground  which 
has  been  lost  to  superstition  and  heathenism^  and  to  proclaim 
throughout  the  ancient  seats  of  infernal  dominion  the  reign  of 
the  Lord.  The  empire  of  darkness  is  giving  way  on  every  hand. 
We  need  not  look  into  the  book  of  prophecy,  to  ascertain  that 
every  pagan  power  exists  but  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Christian 
world,  every  Mohammedan  kingdom  is  wasting  away,  every  form 
of  anti-Christian  corruption  is  losing  ground,  and  new  principles 
of  social  polity  are  every  where  displacing  the  ancient  despotisms 
which  have  maintained  themselves  by  war,  priestcraft,  and  op- 
pression. All  this  we  may  learn  from  looking  abroad  on  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  world.  But,  lest  this  contemplation 
should  seduce  us,  by  the  delightful  prospect  it  opens,  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  our  transitory  connexion  with  this  sublunary  state, 
and  of  the  transcendent  promise  addressed  to  faith,  the  voice  of 
Prophecy  is  heard,  like  a  trumpet,  sounding  above  all  the  din  of 
political  commotion,  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds  ....  He 
who  testifieth  of  these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come  quickly." 
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city,  under  the  stable  protection  of  municipal  institutions,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  popular  civilization,  that  it  alone  took  root. 

The  marriage  of  the  accomplished  Renee  of  France,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  with  Duke  Hercules  II.,  through  ^  the  natural 

*  deference  of  a  petty  sovereign  for  a  wife  elevated  above  him  in 
^  rank,  seemed  wonderfolly  designed  to  enable  her  to  afford  at 
^  her  court,  that  asylum  which  so  many  votaries  of  reli^on  and 

*  letters  were  ere  long  to  require  from  the  impending  storm  of 
^  persecution.**  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morata,  the  father  of  Olympia, 
was  a  native  of  Mantua,  and  '  a  successful  teacher  of  youth  in 

*  various  parts  of  Italy,"*  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Duke  Hercules,  one  of  them  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Ippolito,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

<  He  had  acquired  the  principles  of  Scriptural  truth  from  Celio  Se- 
cundo  Curio^  who,  driven  from  his  native  country  of  Piedmont,  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Renee,  and  under  the  roof  of  Morata,  whose 
hospitality  he  richly  repaid  by  that  introduction  to  the  pure  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  which  his  learned  convert  has,  in  two  letters,  gratefully 
commemorated.'     p.  74. 

Olympia  Fulvia  was  bom  within  the  precincts  of  the  brilliant 
court  of  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1526.  Her  mother,  Lucretia,  was 
a  model  of  matronly  and  domestic  virtue,  and  testified,  by  her 
admirable  subsequent  conduct  in  times  of  trial  and  persecution, 
that,  in  strength  of  mind  and  principle,  she  resembled  her  ac- 
complished daughter.  Olympia,  even  in  her  sixth  year,  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  a  learned  canon  of 
the  cathedral,  her  godfather ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  she 
was  '  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
^  languages,  but  also  in  rhetoric  and  other  learned  sciences.'* 
This  precocity  of  genius  was  set  oft*  by  a  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  the  most  engaging  modesty. 

«  But,  though  the  child-like  simplicity,  amid  similar  pursuits,  of  our 
own  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  Olympia  herself, 
seemed  to  render  the  acquisition  of  Greek,  even  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, by  no  means  synonymous  with  pedantry,  yet  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a  ^hionable  and  elegant  accom^ 
plishment,  than  of  an  abstruse  and  recondite  study.  We  might 
almost  as  Avell  accuse  of  pedantry,  those  of  our  countrywomen  who 
availed  themselves,  for  increasing  their  acquaintance  with  French  li- 
terature, of  the  numerous  refugees  of  that  nation  whom  its  revolution 
forced  to  take  shelter  on  the  shores  of  Britain, — as  those  fair  daughters 
of  Italy  whom  hosts  of  talented  exiles  from  Byzantium  inoculated 
with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  what  had  been  to  them  the  language 
of  a  refined  and  highly  civilized  court.'     pp.  133,  4. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Olympia  wrote  the  most  polished  Greek 
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and  Latin  letters,  and  translated  much  from  the  Italian  into 
Latin.  She  wrote  observations  on  Homer,  drew  up  a  defence  of 
Cicero,  composed  dialogues  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  imitation  of 
Plato  and  Cicero,  also,  various  poems,  especially  on  divine  sub- 
jects, and  ^  declaimed  from  memory,  and  with  excellent  pronun- 
^  ciation,  her  explanation  of  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  in  the  pri- 
*  vate  academy  of  the  Dutchess  of  Ferrara.'  The  following  tes- 
timony is  borne  to  her  extraordinary  attainments,  in  a  letter  from 
her  friend  and  preceptor,  Curio,  to  a  learned  person  who  had 
questioned  him  respecting  his  pupil. 
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You  write  to  me^  that  you  desire  to  be  informed  of  our  Olympia, 
because  many  deem  the  name  and  character  fictitious.  I  will  do  what 
you  ask  wilbnglv,  and  shortly^  although  I  might  refer  you  to  Greorge 
Hermann,  who  knows  her  well.  Her  &ther  was  Fulvio  Morata,  a 
native  of  Mantua,  a  man  famous  for  learning  and  probity,  with  whom 
I  was  very  intimate.  I  have  heard  her  at  court  declaiming  in  Latin> 
speaking  Greek,  and  answering  questions,  as  well  as  any  of  the  females 
among  the  ancients  would  have  done.  Do  not  feel  a  doubt  respect- 
ing the  Sapphic  ode,  written  in  Greek,  in  which  she  celebrates  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  real  Olympia^ 
whom  we  have  known  from  her  infancy,  and  whose  other  productions 
we  possess.  Nor  does  it  all  astonish  us.  For  she  is  skilled  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  beyond  what  any  one  can  credit,  and  she  is  also 
renowned  for  her  knowledge  of  religion." '     p.  14. 

That  she  should  have  lisped  in  numbers,  remarks  the  present 
Biographer,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ^  considering  the  poetical 
*  atmosphere  which  from  childhood  she  had  breathed.^ 

'  Probably,  the  earliest  bageant  on  which  her  young  eyes  gazed, 
may  have  been  the  splendSd  obsequies  of  Ariosto,  whose  death  all 
Italy  deplored  as  a  national  loss.  During  her  residence  in  the  palace, 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the  Duchess  was  filled  by  Bernardo 
Tasso,  father  to  the  celebrated  Torquato,  himself  a  most  elegant 
Italian  poet ;  while  the  court  physician,  Angelo  Manzolli,  (better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Palingenius,)  her  godfather,  Calcag- 
nini,  and  her  father  himself^  as  well  as  her  preceptors,  the  two  Sinapii 
and  Paleario,  were  all  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  excellent  Latin 
verses.'     pp.  144,  5. 

In  h'terary  pursuits,  the  princess  Anne  of  Este,  with  whom 
Olympia  had  been  associated  as  a  companion,  was  no  unworthy 
rival  of  her  older  fellow  pupil.  She  was  well  versed  in  Latin, 
and  did  not  neglect  Greek ;  and  all  contemporary  authorities 
unite  in  extolling  her  virtues,  wit,  learning,  and  piety.  The 
last  seems  to  be  unquestionable.  She  married,  in  1548,  Francis 
of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  '  Thuanus  relates,  that  when, 
^  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartheldmi,  the  whole  female 
^  court  were  standing  at  the  windows  to  behold  the  spectacle, 
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*  Anne  alone,  the  wife  of  Guise,  mdled  into  tarn,  mad  emrnadj 
^  entreated  Catherine,  that  if  she  wished  well  to  the  kii^  and 
^  the  kingdom,  she  shoold  command  them  to  desist  from  the 
^  morder  of  the  innocent.'*  She  is  stated  to  liaTe  preserved  many 
of  the  intended  yictims  from  the  fury  of  the  assassins  ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  de  FHopital,  who  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  in  a  poem  extolling  her  yirtues  and  piety. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  Anne  of  £ste  contracted  a 
second  union  with  James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours,  general  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  Him  too,  she  survived,  and  died, 
surrounded  with  an  illustrious  progeny,  on  the  IJiik  of  May, 
I'JO^y  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

To  return  to  the  heroine  of  the  present  memoir.  In  1547« 
a  severe  persecution  instituted  against  all  who  professed  or  were 
suspected  of  Lutheranism,  occasioned  the  removal  of  Olympia  from 
the  court  of  Ferrara.  In  the  following  year,  she  was  deprived 
by  death  of  the  protection  of  her  learned  and  pious  frther ;  and 
accused  of  heresy,  she  found  herself  deserted  by  even  the  DutcfaesB 
herself.  Her  conduct  at  this  period  is  thus  described  by  ber  bio- 
grapher Nolten,  whose  work  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  memiHr. 
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As  a  young  woman,  she  now  lived  pioosly  in  private  life.  After 
her  father's  death,  her  mother's  health  having  also  declined,  she,  as 
the  eldest,  took  upon  her  the  management  of  the  fiEimily,  and  began  t» 
educate  in  a  suitable  manner  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  instrocted 
the  latter,  of  whom  she  had  three,  in  all  the  studies,  literary  and  sa- 
cred, usually  confined  to  the  other  sex ;  and  made  one  of  them,  Vic- 
toria, so  excellent  a  scholar  in  Latin  and  polite  literature,  that  in  a 
short  time  she  surpassed  most  of  the  illustrious  females  of  Italy.  At 
this  time,  her  private  studies  were  exclusively  directed  to  divine 
things,  to  which  she  entirely  devoted  herself;  occasionally  oomponi^ 
Greek  poems,  and  filling  up  her  leisure  hours  with  her  el^^t  epistles. 
'  *'  ISut,  even  in  her  retired  home,  she  was  not  safe.  The  perseca- 
tion  against  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  Luther  still  continued ;  and 
Julius  III.  moved  heaven  and  hell,  that  he  might  totally  extirpate 
those  pious  men  who  were  impugning  his  authority  in  divine  afrairs. 
Those  he  had  formerly  attempted  to  get  into  his  power  by  the  wiles 
of  the  fox,  he  now  attacked  with  the  ferocity  of  the  lion.  All  who 
were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  were  seized,  and  summoned  to  abjure 
their  religion.  Many  preferred  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt  to  the  hea- 
venly manna,  and,  abjuring  the  truth,  came  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  see :  others,  professing  the  truth,  but  fearing  the  persecution, 
left  their  country,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  sought  renige  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland ;  of  whom  were  Isabella-Manricha  di  Bre- 
scgna,  a  woman  to  whose  merits  justice  cannot  be  done,  and  Olympia 
Morata  herself.  Others,  suddenly  taken,  boldly  defendhig  the  truth, 
confirmed  it  by  their  death.'"     pp.  165,  6. 

Of  this  number  was  Faventino  Fannio  of  Faenza^  who  was  for 
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two  years  a  prisoner  for  the  truth  at  Ferrara.  He  had  once  pur- 
chased his  liberty  by  recantation,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friends; 
but,  during  his  subsequent  imprisonment,  exhibited  the  most 
edifying  example  of  firmness  and  resignation.  To  the  lament- 
ations of  his  wife  and  sister,  he  replied :  '  Let  it  suffice  that,  for 

*  your  sakes,  I  once  denied  the  Saviour.     Had  I  then  had  the 

*  knowledge  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  acquired  since 

*  my  fall,  I  would  not  have  yielded  to  your  entreaties.  Go  home 
^  in  peace."*  Olympia,  and  her  illustrious  friend,  Lavinia  della 
Rovere,  paid  frequent  visits  to  their  persecuted  instructor  in 
Christ  in  his  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  only  released  by  mar- 
tyrdom in  1550. 

The  situation  in  which  Olympia  now  found  herself,  was  one  of 
anxiety  and  comparative  penury,  not  unattended  with  personal 
peril.  From  these  circumstances,  she  was  happily  and  imex- 
pectedly  extricated  by  an  offer  from  a  young  German  physician 
of  good  family,  who  had  travelled  into  Italy  to  improve  himself 
at  once  in  medical  and  classical  studies.  Struck  with  admiration 
at  Olympiads  learning  and  virtues,  *  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 

*  and  married  her  without  any  other  dowry  than  her  understand- 

The  marriage  of  Olympia  to  Grundler  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1549 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
following  year,  that  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Augsburg, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  its  mer- 
chants rivalling,  in  commercial  wealth,  those  of  Genoa  or  Venice. 
Through  the  influence  of  their  steady  friend,  George  Hermann, 
counsellor  to   the  King  of  the  Romans,  Grundler  was  offered 

*  the  splendid  appointment''  of  chief  physician  to  Ferdinand  of 
Austria ;  but  he  declined  it,  ^  because  they  foresaw  that  there  it 

*  would  not  be  permitted  them  to  profess  Christ  openly.'  The 
letter  of  Oljrmpia  to  Anthony  Hermann,  junior,  referring  to  this 
appointment,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

*  "  Your  fether  has  most  kindly  written  to  announce  his  having 
obtained  for  us  so  excellent  an  appointment^  that  you  may  believe  we 
would  most  willingly  accept  it.  But  there  is  one  difficulty,  I  should 
rather  say  impediment,  to  our  acceptance  of  it,  or  which,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  in  your  power  to  remove  it,  I  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
sult you,  and  request  your  friendly  assistance. 

'  "  You  are  well  aware  that  we  are  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  have 
taken  our  solemn  oath  to  his  service ;  so  that,  if  we  desert  it,  we  shall 
be  lia'fte  to  everlasting  punishment.  And  such  is  the  greatness  and 
omnipotence  of  our  heavenly  Captain,  that  not  only  has  he  over  his 
soldiers  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  can  even  consign  them  to 
eternal  condemnation  ;  nor  will  he  suffer  them  for  a  single  instant  to 
be  off  their  duty.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  be  especially  careful,  lest, 
from  fear  of  worldly  enemies,  we  forfeit  his  protection ;  or,  from  love 
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of  worldly  advantages^  rush  into  dangerous  situations,  in  which  we 
may  be  tempted  to  commit  crimes  against  his  laws.  I  most  eamesthr 
entreat  therefore,  that,  by  your  own  letters,  or  those  of  your  friendls 
who  reside  at  Lintz,  you  will  inform  us  if  (as  we  have  heard)  Anti- 
christ is  exerting  his  cruelty  at  that  place ;  and  if  they  punish  ftererely 
those  who  do  not  attend  mass,  ana  who  cultivate  the  true  rel%ioa. 
For  our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conform  to 
the  outward  worship  of  a  perverted  and  impious  faith^  and  at  the  same 
time  profess  to  be  Christians.  If,  therefore,  as  in  other  places,  the 
inquisitors  of  Antichrist  would  there  take  observation  of  us,  and  wish 
to  force  us  into  their  style  of  worship,  we  cannot  go  thither  ;  for,  by 
so  doing,  (as  I  said  before,)  we  shoula  sin  against  God.  I  beseech  an^ 
entreat  that  you  will  assist  us  in  this  matter,  with  your  informatioii 
and  advice.     Farewell.'"     pp.  189,  190. 

Ultimately,  they  repaired  to  Schweinfiirt,  in  Franconitt 
Grundler^s  native  city,  at  the  invitation  of  its  magistrates,  '  who, 
^  on  a  large  Spanish  army  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  into  winter 
^  quarters  there,  strongly  urged  their  townsman,  by  fixing  his 
^  residence  among  them,  to  aftbrd  this  large  body  of  foreign  mer- 
^  cenaries  the  benefit  of  his  medical  skill/  For  some  months, 
they  enjoyed  undisturbed  domestic  felicity,  in  the  open  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and,  during  this  peacenil  inter- 
val, Olympia  composed  some  of  her  *  golden  works."*  But  to 
these  halcyon  days  succeeded  a  dreadful  storm.  The  restless 
spirit  of  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  had  long  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  Franconia  now 
became  the  scene  of  bis  ravages. 

^  Having,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  position,  thrown  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  of  outlaws  and  marauders  into  the  imperial  city 
of  Schweinfurt,  he  was  closely  besieged  there  by  the  Bishops  of  Bam- 
berg and  Wurtzburg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Bnms- 
wick.  This  siege  lasted  fourteen  months,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
already  sufficient  evil  of  harbouring  within  its  walls,  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time,  a  lawless  and  mutinous  soldiery,  and  to  the  perpetnal 
bombardment  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  a  superior  besieging 
force, — the  unhappy  city  had  to  sustain  the  depopulating  ravages  of 
pestilence,  the  severities  of  famine,  and  was  finally  given  up  to  the 
names  by  its  professed  deliverers ;  who  entered  and  set  fire  to  it  at  the 
moment  when  the  retreat  of  Albert  and  his  garrison  had  inspired  the 
wretched  inhabitants  with  delusive  hopes  of  respite  from  their  pro- 
tracted miseries.'     p.  200. 

From  the  frightful  epidemic  which  carried  off  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  Grundler'^s  medical  skill  was  insufficient  to  protect 
himself,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  ^  But  God,^ 
says  his  admirable  wife,  ^  taking  pity  on  my  grief,  restored  him 
*  without  the  use  of  medicines,  for  indeed  there  were  none  re^ 
'  maining  in  the  place.''     Scarcely  had  he  become  convalescait. 
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when  the  Tiolence  of  the  siege  compelled  them  to  seek  for  per- 
sonal safety,  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  a  wine-cellar.  At 
length,  on  the  fall  of  the  city,  they  made  their  escape,  but  not 
till  they  had  been  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the  ruthless  soI« 
diery,  and  partially  stripped.  On  reaching  Hamelburg,  a  small 
village  nine  miles  distant,  in  this  state  of  utter  destitution,  they 
were  denied  permission,  by  the  terrified  inhabitants,  to  remain 
there  longer  tnan  four  days.  In  an  episcopal  town  to  which  they 
next  fled,  they  were  for  some  time  detained  prisoners,  the  go- 
vernor having  strict  orders  from  his  ^  most  merciful  master,  the 
^  Bishop,  to  put  to  death  all  refugees  from  Schweinfurt.^  After 
awaiting  in  agonies  of  suspense  the  result  of  a  reference  to  the 
Bishop,  the  harassed  exiles  were,  by  his  permission,  set  at  liberty. 
They  first  found  shelter  at  the  hospitable  court  of  the  Count  of 
Rhineck,  whose  illustrious  consort,  sister  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
watched  with  maternal  tenderness  over  her  sick  guest,  (for 
Olympiads  health  had  given  way  under  these  cruel  fatigues  and 
comphcated  trials,)  clothed  her  from  her  own  wardrobe,  and  was 
ever  ready  at  her  bed-side  to  afford  her  assistance  and  consolation. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Furstenbure,  the  seat  of  these  ex- 
cellent princes,  they  were  transferred  to  the  court  of  Erbach, 
where,  treated  with  similar  hospitality  and  kindness,  they  re- 
mained till  summoned  thence  by  the  gratifying  appointment  of 
Grundler,  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university  of  Heidelburg.  But  trials  still  awaited 
them.  During  the  first  year  of  their  residence,  the  plague,  which 
had  previously  driven  the  Diet  from  Spires,  broke  out  at  Heidel- 
burg, and  all  whose  circiunstances  allowed  of  it,  fled  the  city. 
Olympia  and  her  husband,  weary  of  wandering,  committed  them- 
selves to  the  Divine  protection,  remained,  and  were  preserved 
from  the  pestilence.  But  the  geilile  mind  of  Olympia  was  fast 
ripening  for  immortality ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
bodily  indisposition  and  distressing  mental  anxiety,  she  began  to 
look  forward  to  the  approach  of  death  as  to  a  ^  wished-for  haven.'* 
To  her  dear  Lavima,  she  thus  Writes  in  August  1554 :  ^  Here 

*  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  warfiure,  and  every  where  the  saints 
^  are  pressed  down  by  many  carei.     But  all  these  things  should 

*  be  to  us  matter  of  joy ;  for  thajT  portend  that  the  propitious  and 
'  happy  day  is  at  hand,  when  we  shall  together  commence  our 

*  everlasting  life.^  In  her  iMt  letter,  dictated  almost  by  her 
dying  lips,  she  thus  pours  out  her  feelings   to  her  ^  dearest 

*  father  CeUo.' 


€  €t 


Yoa  may  conceive  how  tenderly  those  who  are  united  by  true, 
that  is^  by  Christian  friendship,  feel  for  one  another,  when  I  tell  yon, 
that  the  perusal  of  your  letter  drew  tears  from  my  eyes ;  for  on  hear- 
ing that  you  had  been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  tne  erave,  I  wept  for 
joy.  May  God  long  preserve  you  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  church  !  It 
VOL.  XI.— -x.s.  a 
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grieves  mc  much  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  of  your  daughter  ;  but  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  her  recovery. 

' "  As  to  myself,  my  dear  Celio,  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  no 
hopes  of  my  surviving  long.  No  medicine  gives  me  any  relief;  every 
day,  indeed  every  hour,  my  friends  look  for  my  dissolution.  It  is 
probable  that  this  may  be  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me- 
My  body  and  strength  are  wasted ;  my  appetite  is  gone ;  night  and 
day  the  cough  threatens  to  suffocate  me.  The  fever  is  strong  and  un- 
remitting; and  the  pains  which  I  feel  over  the  whole  of  my  body,  de- 
prive me  of  sleep.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  that  I  breathe  out 
my  spirit.  But,  so  long  as  life  continues^  I  will  remember  my  friends, 
and  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  them. 

'  "  I  return  the  warmest  thanks  to  you  for  the  books  you  sent  me, 
and  to  those  worthy  men  who  have  bestowed  upon  me  such  valuable 
presents.  Had  I  been  spared,  I  would  have  shewn  my  gratitude. 
But  it  is  my  opinion  that  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  commend  the 
church  to  your  care.  Oh !  let  all  you  do  be  directed  to  its  ad- 
vantage ! 

*  "  Farewell,  excellent  Celio,  and  do  not  distress  yourself  when  you 
hear  of  my  death ;  for  I  know  that  I  shall  be  victorious  at  the  last, 
and  am  desirous  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Salute  your  family  in 
my  name.  I  send  you  such  of  the  poems  as  I  have  been  able  to  write 
out  from  memory  since  the  destruction  at  Schweinfurt ;  all  my  other 
writings  have  perished.  1  request  that  you  will  be  my  Aristarchus, 
and  polish  them.  Again,  farewell ! 
* ''  Heidklburg,  Oct.  1555.' 


«» I 


The  same  post  that  conveyed  this  affecting  letter  to  Curio, 
brought  witli  it  the  tidings  of  her  decease,  in  a  letter  from  her 
beloved  husband,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  her.  The  description  he  gives  of  her  last  moments,  is  very 
touching. 

' "  She  indeed  departed  with  great  eagerness,  and,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  with  a  certain  pleasure  in  dying,  arising  from  a  firm  persuasion 
that  she  was  called  away  from  daily  affliction,  and  from  a  world  of 
suffering,  to  eternal  happiness.  ...  A  short  time  before  her  death,  on 
awaking  from  a  tranquil  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen,  I  observed 
her  smiling  very  sweetlv ;  and  I  went  near  and  asked  her  whence  that 
heavenly  smile  proceeded.  'I  beheld,'  said  she,  *just  now,  while 
lying  quiet,  a  place  filled  with  the  clearest  and  brightest  light.'  Weak- 
ness preventea  her  saying  more.  '  Come,*  said  I,  '  be  of  good  cheer, 
my  dearest  wife :  you  are  about  to  dwell  in  that  beautiful  light.'  She 
again  smiled  and  nodded  to  me,  and  in  a  little  while  said, '  I  am  all 
gladness.'  Nor  did  she  again  speak  till,  her  eyes  becoming  dim,  she 
said,  *  I  can  scarcely  know  you,  but  all  places  appear  to  me  to  be  full 
of  the  fairest  flowers.'  Not  long  after,  as  if  fallen  into  a  sweet  slum- 
ber, she  expired." ' 

Olympia  died  on  the  26th  of  Oct.  1555,  in  her  29th  year. 
The  same  tomb  which  prematurely  closed  upon  '  as  much  virtue 
'  as  could  die  \  was  re-opened,  within  the  same  year,  to  recejyA..^ 
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the  remains  of  the  two  objects  of  her  fondest  affection; — her  hus- 
band, who  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  survive  his  loss,  and  an 
orphan  brother  whom  she  had  fostered  with  maternal  care. 

The  elegies  and  epitaphs  poured  forth,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
the  memory  of  Olympia  Morata,  by  the  learned  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  while  they  bear  testimony  to  the  general  admiration  in- 
spired by  her  genius  and  virtues,  were  far  more  sincere  tributes  of 
affection  than  learning  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  objects  of  its  pompous 
celebration.  Her  saintly  piety,  the  heroic  constancy  and  forti- 
tude with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  power,  she  adhered  to 
the  reformed  faith,  her  patience  in  adversity,  and  her  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  combined  to  inspire  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  her 
memory,  while  her  classic  attainments  raised  her  to  ^  the  chief 
^  place  among  those  women  who  have  united  erudition  with  true 

*  religion."*  The  Romish  Church  has  canonized  many  a  female 
saint  of  far  less  illustrious  virtue.  The  writings  of  Olympia, 
edited  by  Curio,  and  printed  at  Basle,  went  through  four  editions 
in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  They  consist  of  dialogues  and 
letters  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  of  Greek  poems,  chiefly  para- 
phrases of  the  Psalms,  in  heroic  and  sapphic  verse.  The  first 
edition,  printed  in  1558,  was  dedicated  to  the  famous  Isabella 
Manricha  di  Bresegna:  those  of  1562,  1570,  and  1580,  were  de- 
dicated to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  A  copy  of  the  last  edi- 
tion is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Biographer,  who  contem- 
plates republishing  them.  Translated  specimens  of  the  letters  and 
other  writings  comprise  he  third  part  of  the  memoir. 

The  outline  we  have  given  of  the  life  of  this  accomplished  and 
eminent  Confessor,  will  render  our  readers  desirous  of  obtaining 
all  the  further  information  respecting  both  her  character  and  her 
times,  that  the  volume  supplies.  So  far  as  regards  the  matter, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  tendency  of  the  work,  we  can  give  it  our 
cordial  and  unqualified  recommendation,  as  being  replete  with  in- 
struction and  interest  of  the  purest  kind.  We  cannot,  however, 
with  sincerity  praise  the  overloaded  and  affected  style  of  the  me- 
moir, which  is  so  strikingly  different  from  the  lighter  composi- 
tions of  the  same  writer,  that  we  should  never  have  thought  it 
possible  that  it  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen. 
Whether  the  process  of  translation  has  cramped  her  natural  hand 
into  stiffness,  or  whether  the  attempt  at  a  higher  style  of  composi- 
tion has  seduced  her  into  affectation,  we  cannot  decide ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  easy  elegance  which  we  have  admired  in  her 
contributions  to  the  Annuals.  Long,  involved  sentences,  full  of 
parentheses,  a  diffuse  and  verbose  diction,  and  occasional  affecta- 
tion of  expression,  continually  deform  the  pages.  Within  a  few 
lines  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these : — *  Olympia  and  her 

*  husband,  anchored  by  no  ties'* — *  ^he  fortune  which  so  relent' 
^  lessly  persecuted  the  dethroned  sovereigns  of  Heidelburg,  had 
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^  yet  in  store  a  calamity  by  which  to  embitter  the  residence  of  tbt 

*  unoffending  Olympia  and  her  husband ' — *  The  mind  of  Olym- 

*  pia  was  fast  ripening  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ' — *  She  spoke 

*  of  its  gloomy  precincts  as  an  approaching  haven  \  Whether 
these  expressions  indicate  bad  taste  or  carelessness,  they  are  pro- 
voking flaws  in  such  a  volume ;  and  we  could  not  dismiss  it  with- 
out earnestly  conjuring  the  intelligent  and  pious  Writer  to  weed 
her  style,  and  cultivate  the  true  elegance  of  simplicity.  One  who 
can  write  so  well,  deserves  no  mercy  from  the  critic. 


Art.  III.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  considered.  By  Thomas 
Turton,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Second  Edition^  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.     8vo.     pp.  132.     1833. 

"Y^E  notice  this  republication  of  Dr.  Turtotfs  Essay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it^  and  the 
advantages  which  it  will  afford,  in  its  improved  form,  to  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  who  may  wish  for  information  in  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  Text  in  the  common  English  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  enlarged  num- 
ber of  his  examples,  and  the  extended  criticisms  introduced  into 
this  edition  of  his  work,  the  learned  Author  has  rendered  a  verj 
valuable  service  to  all  such  persons  as  derive  pleasure  from  Bibh- 
cal  pursuits,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  sound  learning  discreetly 
and  usefully  appUed  in  a  department  of  Biblical  criticism  whicm 
has  hitherto  been  but  little  regarded.  The  English  Bible  has 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  the  Italics  which  dis- 
tinguish its  readings  have  been  visible  in  its  pages  to  every  reader ; 
but  their  use,  and  the  reasons  of  their  insertion,  have  been  but 
little  considered.  In  this  Essay,  there  will  be  found  a  more  ample 
account  of  them,  and  a  more  copious  discussion  of  their  merits, 
than  has  yet  been  furnished  by  any  writer  who  has  had  occasion 
to  notice  them.  The  information  which  is  here  communicated  is 
of  permanent  interest,  and,  by  extending  the  plan  of  his  work,  the 
learned  and  judicious  Author  has  introduced  a  series  of  useful 
illustrations  in  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  which  will  interest  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  assist  his  judgement  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  English 
Translation  in  common  use.  In  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  the  Tract,  Dr.  Turton  states,  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  Text  of  1 611  is,  in  consequence  of  its  incorrect- 
ness, '  quite  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  the  Standard  of  the 
*  Bibles  now  printed  ^;  and  expresses  his  conscientious  belief,  that 
'  to  revert  to  that  Text,  as  the  Standard,  would  h»  nnodncttTe  of 
'  serious  evils  \ 
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Many  of  the  Italics  which  occur  in  our  English  Bibles,  relate 
to  the  smaller  peculiarities  of  grammatical  construction  in  the  He- 
brew and  GreeK  Originals ;  and  in  the  Text  of  1611,  great  irregu- 
larity prevails  in  the  use  of  them  as  thus  employed.  In  the  sub- 
sequent editions,  commencing  with  that  of  1638,  corrections  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity.  Such 
amendments  are  very  properly  vindicated  by  the  Author,  and  his 
illustrative  exiimples  shew  the  propriety  of  securing  the  consistency 
for  which  he  pleads.  So,  in  regard  to  abbreviated  forms  of  speech, 
he  remarks, — 

'  In  particular  instances^  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence^  whether 
the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  Original  be  completed  in  the  English, 
or  not ;  and  therefore^  so  far  as  such  instances  are  concerned^  it  cannot 
be  of  much  importance  whether  the  supplementary  words>  when  it  is 
thought  right  to  give  them>  are>  or  are  not^  marked  by  Italics.  But  it 
is  of  ^reat  moment  that  whatever  is  done  in  this  way,  should  be  done 
in  adbercncc  to  a  principle.  Cases  wall  frequently-  occur  in  which  it 
is  certain  that  a  word  is  supplied ;  although  people  wriU  form  very 
different  opinions  of  its  importance.  The  only  security,  for  having 
important  supplementary  words  clearly  indicated,  is  to  have  all  words 
so  indicated,  wnen  they  are  supplementary.'    p.  46. 

Numerous  examples  are  cited  of  supplementary  words  properly 
distinguished  in  the  Text  of  1611,  and  of  supplementary  words 
not  marked  in  that  Text,  at  pp.  4<9 — 86.  On  several  of  these,  the 
learned  Author'^s  remarks  are  given  at  considerable  length. 
Some  of  the  passages  are  of  great  importance ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Translators,  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  their  version.  No  one  ques- 
tions their  integrity,  but,  that  they  were  free  from  prejudice,  will 
not  be  asserted ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  engaged 
in  their  work,  are  well  known  to  have  imposed  restraints  upon 
them.  That  some  of  their  readings,  where  the  question  of  Italics 
is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  those  readings  with  the  Original, 
were  adopted  from  a  regard  to  theological  doctrines,  rather  than 
on  philological  grounds,  is  very  apparent.  Dr.  Turton^s  copious 
observations  on  Heb.  x.  38,  as  given  in  the  Text  of  1611,  (pp. 
78 — 86,)  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  can  only  refer  to 
them.     The  following  example  is  of  another  kind. 

'  In  Rom.  V.  18,  we  find,  'A^a  ow  it^  1%  uo^  ira^wri^fAaTOf,  ek  irarrof 

Ai  iixeuanaif  ^uHii — which,  taking  only  such  words  of  our  Version  as 
correspond  to  those  of  the  Original,  is — '*  Therefore  as  by  the  offence 
of  one — upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one — upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  With  these  materials 
our  Translators  have  produced  the  following  important  declaration ; 
which  is  printed  according  to  the  Text  of  loll,  except  that  the  verb 
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*^  came/'  although  equally  supplementary  with  the  other  words  in 
Italics,  is  not  there  distinguished  as  an  addition  : 

'  "  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgement  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  tfie  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 

'  Here  then  are  words  of  great  moment  introduced,  and  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  on  what 
ground  they  are  introduced.  Through  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  Apostle  is  placing  in  contrast  with  each  other,  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  the  offence — the  disobedience — of  Adam,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  obedience  of  Christ.  In  verse  15,  he  says,  "  But 
not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free-gift;"  and  in  verse  16,  "  And 
not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgement  was 
by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free-gift  is  of  many  offences  unto 
justification."  The  Apostle,  therefore,  m  verse  18,  is  summing  up 
the  whole  matter,  which  had  been  previously  enlarged  upon  ;  and  re- 
stating his  positions,  in  more  general  terms.  I  say,  "  in  more  general 
terms :"  for  he  had  not  before  expressly  affirmed  that ''  the  free-gift 
unto  justification  of  life  "  came  upon  *'  all  men,"  as  well  as  "  the 

judgement"  which  "  was  by   one   to  condemnation.". Lawrence 

Tom  son  here  follows  Beza,  and  gives  the  passage  thus :  '^  Likewise 
then  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  the  fault  came  on  all  men  to  condemn- 
ation, so  by  the  justifying  of  one,  the  benefit  abounded  toward   all 

men  to  the  justification  of  life." The  passage  before  us  may  be 

taken  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  necessity  of  supplementary 
words  ;  of  the  care  required  in  their  selection ;  and,  I  will  add,  of  the 
duty  which  devolves  upOn  Translators,  to  point  out  the  additions  tliat 
have  been  made.'    pp.  63 — 65. 

There  is  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Italics  of  1611  have 
been  improperly  inserted,  and  for  which,  in  editions  of  a  later 
date,  the  usual  letter  has  been  substituted.  Dr.  Turton  refers 
to  a  folio  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in 
the  year  1638,  as  containing  a  Text  revised  throughout,  in  which 
the  alterations  necessary  to  remove  the  errors  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  Italics  in  the  Text  of  1611,  where  the  ordinary  character 
was  required,  have  been  introduced.  A  specimen  or  two  of  this 
mode  of  correction  follows : 

'  Ps.  xxx.  5.  Here  the  Text  of  1611  gives  us,  "  In  his  favour  is 

life." In  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse  we  read,  "  For  his  anger 

endureth  but  a  moment ;"  where  the  pronominal  sufiix  to  the  word 
translated  "  his  anger/*  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  to  the  word 
translated  "  his  favour."  The  inference  is,  that  it  was  by  oversight 
that  the  pronoun  "  his "  was  printed  in  Italics ;  and  we  think  that 
the  editor  of  the  edition  of  1638  was  fully  justified  in  printing  the^ 
word  in  the  ordinary  character.' 


'  Passing  on  to  the  New  Testament,  we  fi  *^^^ii?^  ^ 
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iorru:  and  according  to  the  Text  of  1611,  '^  But  though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  Here  no  one  would 
venture  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  propriety  of  printing  the  words, 
"  any  other  gospel,"  in  Italics.  But  when  we  read,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  h  r^q  vfxcii  iv»yyeXi^trat  to^  o  ira^iXaPiTi,  xta^ifxet  i(rru  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Text,  **  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you,  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed  :** — we  naturally 
inquire  why  the  words  "  any  other  Gospel "  should  be  in  Italics  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  otner.  When,  besides,  it  is  recollected  that 
the  different  forms  of  the  word  huyyixll^u,  in  the  sense  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  Italics 
are  never  applied  to  the  expression,  except  in  the  case  of  Gal.  i.  8,  we 
cannot  but  approve  the  judgement  which  directed  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  character  to  those  words.  In  that  character  we  find  the 
expression  in  the  modern  editions,  as  well  as  the  edition  of  1638. 

'  In  £ph.  ii.  17>  the  expression,  roTq  iJtMxpuv,  kai  toI(  \yyvc,  is  thus 
given,  '^  which  were  afer  off,  and  to  them  that  were  near."  Now, 
why  the  words,  "  which  were,"  should  be  in  Italics,  any  more  than 
the  words,  "  that  were,"  no  man  can  point  out.  The  edition  of  1 638 
gave  consistency  to  the  passage,  by  exhibiting  the  whole  in  one  cha- 
racter.'   pp.  89,  90. 

'  To  say  that  those  who  have  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion — whether  the  learned  Editors  who  effected  the  alterations  in 
question,  or  the  learned  bodies  who  adopted  them — must  stand  acquit- 
ted of  all  wrong,  either  in  intention  or  in  act — is  true  indeed,  but  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  ....  The  Text 
of  1611  never  seemed  to  have  possessed  authority  with  regard  to  Italics ; 
in  which  respect,  occasional  corrections  were  from  the  first  applied,  as 
mistakes  happened  to  be  detected.  As  early  as  the  year  i638,  the 
Text  of  1611  underwent  a  systematic  revision — the  nature  of  which 
will  be  in  some  degree  ascertained,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  If  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  an  earlier  revision 
had  taken  place,  the  argument  from  antiquity  will  be  so  much  the 
stronger.  The  revision,  indeed,  was  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  can- 
not be  too  steadily  borne  in  mind  that,  two  centuries  ago,  there  lived 
men  who  possessed  learning  to  discover  the  anomalies  with  which  the 
Text  of  161 1  abounded ;  formed  resolutions  to  remove  them  {  and  had 
diligence  sufficient  to  carry  their  purposes  into  execution.  In  this  way 
was  transmitted  to  succeeding  times  a  Text  which,  compared  with  that 
of  1 61 1 ,  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  correctness.  The  Italics  of 
1638  were  speedily  adopted.  They  became  part  of  the  established 
Text ;  which  Text,  after  having  been  more  than  once  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  persons  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  was  revised,  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  year  1769.' — pp.  91,  92. 

n  an  *  Appendix,^  a  concise  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and 

''■^m  of  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  Translators  of  the 

•taw  hav^  -I— ^♦-wi  ^jjg  supplementary  words  employed  by 

^tf  '>f  the  writers  who  have  opposed  the 

^  lie.  The  business  of  a  translator 


*s, 
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is  too  well  understood  to  require  any  extensive  remarks  from  ns 
in  explanation    of  it.       Whatever    be  the  work   on  which  he 
adventures,  we  require  at  his  hands  a  faithful  and  perspicuous  re- 
presentation of  the  sense  of  the  original  which  he  is  rendering  into 
another  language,  and  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  peculiarities  of 
his  author,  as  its  forms  may  enable  him  to  tranfuse  into  his  version. 
A  translation  exactly  literal  would  scarcely  ever  secure  these,  and 
would  indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  only  an  unin- 
telligible production.     Supplementary  words  are  necessary.     But 
is  it  necessary  to  mark  these  by  any  peculiar  mode  of  printing 
them  ?     The  practice  of  translators  generally  is  different.    In  the 
closest  version  of  an  ancient  classic  in  any  modem  language,  a  dis- 
tinctive mode  of  marking  variations  of  idiom,  or  of  filling  up  ellipses, 
is  never  employed.     Is  another  method  necessary  or  desirable  in 
Bespect  to  modern  versions  of  the  Bible  ?     Have  the  Translators 
of  the  English  Bible  adopted  an  approveable  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  Text,  by  the  use  of  a  distinguishing  type,  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  employed  supplementary  words  to  complete  the 
sense  of  passages.     The  constancy,  though  not  the  uniformity  of 
their  practice,  for  they  have  followed  it  throughout,  shews  that 
they  adopted  it  systematically,  and  many  strong  reasons  may  be 
urged  in  support  of  their  plan.     The  Bible  is  a  book  of  supreme 
importance :  its  sacredness  of  character,  and  the  transcendent  in- 
terest of  its  contents  render  it  indispensable  that  the  means  of 
shewing  it  in  its  original  state,  as  much  as  possible,  be  furnished 
to  every  reader  of  it.    Italics  answer  this  purpose  more  efiectually 
than  any  other  mode  of  representing  the  Text  could  do.     In  very 
many  cases,  the  occurrence  of  the  Italics  will  be  of  signal  service  to 
a  learned  reader,  as,  in  arresting  his  attention,  they  will  suggest  to 
him  the  inspection  of  the  Originals,  and  lead  him  to  institute  ex- 
aminations which  he  might  otherwise  omit.  Dr.  Turton  has  clearly 
shewn,  not  only  the  value  of  the  Italics  in  reference  to  the  import 
of  passages,  but  the  real  necessity  of  their  use,  or  of  marks  equiva- 
lent to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  integrity  <x  the 
Scriptures.     The  general  practice  of    translators  favours  the 
adoption  of  them. 

Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Lowth,  censures  the  Italics, 
and  describes  them  as  ^  a  mere  modern  refinement  ^ — *  a  silly  de- 
vice.'' With  this  account  of  them  before  us,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  a  rigid  exclusion  of  Italics  from  his  New  Trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Bible,  the  prospectus  of  which  was  published  * 
in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Lowth;  and  the 
first  Volume  of  which  appeared  in  1732.  His  Version,  however, 
was  not  regulated  on  the  principle  of  discarding  the  distinctive 
letters  which  he  had  previously  denounced.  Italics  are  used  by 
him  in  very  numerous  instances.  His  employment  of  them  is,  in- 
deed, as  compared  with  the  adoption  of  them  by  King  James's 
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Translators,  very  sparing,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  occasion  of  our 
observing  them  in  their  Version,  to  which  the  text  of  Geddes 
does  not  present  a  similar  usage.  In  many  cases,  we  find  the 
practice  of  the  Translators  of  the  Common  Version  exactly  followed 
by  Geddes,  the  Italics  appearing  the  same  in  both.  Gen.  iv.  25, 
'  For  God,  said  she^  hath  appointed  me  another  seed.'  *  For  God, 
said  she,  hath  substituted  to  me  another  son."*  Geddes.    xviii.  28, 

*  I  will  not  destroy  it.''  *  I  will  not  destroy  //.'  *  And  Lot  seeing 
them  J*  xix.  1.  So  in  Geddes.  xxiv.  46,  '  And  let  down  her  pitcher 
from  her  shoulder,''  '  lowered  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder,^  G. 
XXX.  30,  *  Before  I  came,''  '  Before  I  came,  G.     Exod.  xxxiii.  14, 

*  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee.''  *  Mine  own  presence  shall  go 
with  thee!'  G.  Deut.  xxvii.  6.  *  any  iron  tooV  '  an  iron  tooV  G. 
In  numerous  other  instances,  in  which  Geddes^s  Version  deviates 
from  the  rendering  of  King  James's  Translators,  he  has  intro- 
duced supplementary  words,  and  printed  them  in  Italics.  Gen.  ii. 
10,  '  four  heads,''  *  four  principal  rivers,^  G.  iii.  22,  *  of  the  tree 
of  life,'  *  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.'  G.  iv.  15,  *  a  mark,'  *  a 
token  of  security!  G.  xiv.  14.  *  and  pursued  them^  *  and  pursued 
the  enemy!'  G.  xxi.  I7, '  Where  he  w,'  *  Where  he  Iteth?  G. 
xxvii.  13,  *  fetch  me  them^  *  fetch  me  the  kids^  G.     xxxi.  13, 

*  the  pillar,'  '  the  standing-5/ewf ,''  G.  Lev.  vii.  20,  *  that  'pertain 
unto  the  Lord,**  '  offered  to  the  Lord,'  G.  Josh.  vi.  27,  *  his 
fame  was  noised^  *  was  spread,''  G. 

Some  Translators,  instead  of  using  Italics  to  denote  supplement- 
ary words,  have  included  within  brackets,  in  the  ordinary  charac- 
ter, the  additions  which  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense  of  passages.  This  is  a  method  of  proceeding  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  text,  which  we  should  certainly  not  prefer  to  the  other. 
In  Stuart's  Version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  viii.  19 — 
21,  is  printed  in  the  following  manner. 


C   (( 


For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  is  ^vaiting  for  the 
manifestation  [oi  this  glory]  of  the  children  of  God.  For  the  creature 
was  made  subject  to  frailty,  (not  of  its  own  choice,  but  by  him  who 
j)ut  it  in  subjection,)  in  nope  that  this  same  ereature  may  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  a  perishing  state,  and  Qbrought]  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God." ' 

Campbell,  who  is  an  opponent  of  the  Italics,  admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  distinguishing  supplementary  words,  which  he  himself  oc- 
casionally employs,  using  brackets  instead  of  Italics.  Thus  we 
have,  "  which  is  easier ;  to  say,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven ;'  or  to 
say  [with  effect],  '  Arise  and  walk.' "  Matt.  ix.  6.  "  It  is  kings' 
palaces  [not  deserts]  that  such  freauent,"  xi.  8.  "  Then  children 
wae presented  to  him,  that  he  might  luy  his  hands  ttpon  them,  and 
pray  \for  them"] ;  but  the  disciples  reproved  [those  who  brought^ 
them.''''     lie  is  indeed  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  them ;  and  we 

VOL.  XI. N.S.  R 


IM  hjTth'i  OUnraiMoms  <m  the 

wpnst  «ub  fain  ia  opinkiii,  that  tlie  Tnztslaton  of  die  C 
\  evaatk  fajnre,  in  the  exeottioo  of  their  method,  carried  it  to 

The  fobyect  to  vhicfa  this  £i»aT  is  related,  wod  die 
which  it  if  here  treated^  are  it«  proper  reconmieiidatioDs. 


Art«  IV.  fjh$erT4xikm$  on  /A^  Stgleci  €f  iJtt  H threw  Lamguage^  and 
on  the  belt  3f  <ide  of  pnHDodng  its  niltiTatiflo  amon^  the  Clergr. 
0j  ThaautM  Bjrik,  3I.A.  F.A^.  Perpetual  Coiate  of  Sc  James'*, 
Lotaiford,  Chahire.    Bro.     pp.41.     1832. 

^  QASE  apud  not,  quod  sciam^  vix  unus  atque  aUcr  estj  qta  mom 

'  PkilologuB^  pariter  et  PhilasophuBy  prope  mdis  €t  pirt^amMs^ 

^  ad  Thtclogiam  devoUt  implumis  ;  earn  quoque  leziUr  admodmm 

*'  attingere  ccnUerUus^  quantum  forU  si^ciiU  conciunadit  q^to^ie 

*  modo  congbdinafuUe^t  et  tanquam  tritis  aliunde  pannis  camsuauUt ; 

*  adeo  ul  verendum  sit  ne  sensim  ingruai  in  Clerum  nostrum  sacerdo- 

*  talis  ilia  superioris  scBCuli  Ignorantia^  This  is  the  motto  vhich 
Mr.  Byrth  has  pre6xed  to  the  tract  before  us,  as  coDtaining  sen- 
timents ^  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  Clergy  of  the  present 
^  day  ;^  and  for  the  proof  of  which,  he  refers  to  the  limited  attain- 
ments which  the  Universities,  even  in  their  present  improved  con- 
dition, require  for  a  mere  degree,  and  to  the  course  of  preparation 
generally  pursued  by  candidates  for  Orders  before  they  present 
themselves  to  the  Bishop.  With  these  matters,  the  Audior  must 
tie  much  better  acquainted  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  be,  who 
are  excluded  from  University  degrees,  and  have  never  witnessed 
an  Episcopal  examination  of  Candidates  for  Orders.  But  we 
much  fear  that,  if  any  Dissenting  Journal  or  Review  had  adopted 
tliis  motto,  and  given  an  expanded  translation  of  it,  as  descriptive 
of  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  o£ 
England,  they  would  have  been  rebuked  in  no  ver)'  gentle  terms, 
by  some  of  its  members,  for  their  temerity  and  ignorance.  That 
very  few  of  the  Clergy  (oir  unus  atque  alter)  possess  even  a 
smattering  of  philological  and  philosophical  learning,  and  scarcely 
know  any  thing  of  Divinity,  and  that  there  is  no  little  danger  of 
the  Church'*s  relapsing  into  the  ignorance  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
her  history,  is  a  sentence  which,  in  point  of  severity,  (we  will  not 
say  of  truth,)  goes  further,  we  believe,  than  Dissenting  Writers 
arc  accustomed  to  proceed  in  their  freest  remarks  upon  the  cleri- 
cal body. 

The  inferiority  of  the  discourses  of  the  English  Clerg)^  the 
Author  states,  (p.  8.)  is  a  complaint  almost  universal  in  the 
mouths  of  intelligent  strangers.  This  inferiority,  he  ascribes  to 
the  neglect  of  professional  clerical  education,  to  which  he  en- 
deavours to  draw  the  attention  of  the  llulers  of  the  Church  of* 
England,  and  the  Universities. 
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'  The  study  of  Theology,  is  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  that  sacred 
depository  the  waters  of  life  are  contained,  and  no  one  can  effectually 
dispense  them  to  his  fellow  creatures,  who  has  not  himself  dra\vn  them 
thence.  To  depend  on  the  labours  of  others,  on  commentaries,  systems, 
treatises,  and  translations,  without  an  actual  acquaintance  with  their 
common  source,  is  to  be  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  administering 
the  remedy  intended  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  diluted,  and  not 
unfrequently  adulterated,  with  foreign  and  earthly  matter.  But  it 
may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation,  that  no  man  understands  these 
divine  records  thoroughly,  who  is  unable  to  read  them  in  their  original 
languages.  Ignorant  of  these,  he  wants  the  key  which  alone  can  open 
to  him  the  fountain  of  life ;  and  although  he  may  borrow  from  the 
vessels  of  others,  he  is  a  stranger  to  all  the  depth  and  purity  of  its 
saving  waters. 

'  The  assertion  contained  in  the  last  paragraph,  may  be  startling  to 
some  readers,  and  appear  extravagant  to  others.  The  writer  is,  diere- 
fore,  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  is  far  from  meaning  that, 
in  all  cases,  to  constitute  an  efficient  Evangelist,  the  condition  of 
ancient  learning  is  indispensable.  He  acknowledges  with  gratitude  to 
the  sovereign  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  abundant  and 
successful  labours  of  numbers,  who  have  had  but  little  instruction,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  conveyed  to  their  minds  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  translated  word.  The 
point  for  which  he  would  contend  is  the  following.  The  cases  in 
question  were  exempt  cases ;  they  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In 
them,  the  want  of  opportunity  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  been 
supplied  by  extraordinary  assistance.  The  position  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  occupy  is,  that  in  a  National  Church  whose  clergy  are  dis- 
tinguished, perliaps  beyond  any  other  body,  for  their  leisure,  their  ad- 
vantages, and  for  their  successful  cultivation  of  almost  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  a  systematic  neglect  of  the  language  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  book  which  they  are  set  apart  to  explain,  is  more  than 
an  absurdity.'     pp.  11,  12. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  to  a  Divine,  no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt.  But,  if  this 
be  an  essential  part  of  his  mental  furniture,  it  is  just  as  proper  to 
expect  that  he  should  obtain  it  from  the  Original  books,  as  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  New  should  be  derived  from  tlie  Greek 
Testament.  The  Hebrew  language,  however,  has  never  been  a 
favoured  subject  of  study  in  the  Universities.  On  its  neglect, 
the  Author  expatiates ;  nor  does  he  omit  to  notice  the  evils  thence 
resulting.  Is  there,  he  asks,  any  church  but  our  own,  which  does 
not  require  it  in  her  ministers  ?  Is  it  not  an  essential  branch  of 
education,  in  all  the  dissenting  academies  in  our  own  country 't 
Mr.  Byrth's  prospects,  however,  are  not  cheerless. 

'  That  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  has  been  neglected  by  us, 
as  a  body,  no  one  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny.  That  a  new  order  of 
things  is  about  to  arise,  is  equally  true,  and  it  is  hailed  by  the  writer 
fof  these  remarks  with  sincere  pleasure.     The  increased  attention  paid 
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to  this  important  brancli  of  learning  in  both  Universities,  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign  of  improvement.  The  purchase  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Library,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
that  learned  body,  and  places  within  the  reach  of  its  members  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  the  world.  The  in- 
stitution of  two  Hebrew  Scholarships,  and  the  numbers  who  volun- 
tarily attend  the  lectures  of  the  present  Professor,  should  likewise  be 
mentioned,  as  satisfactory  indications,  that  the  cause  advocated  in 
these  pages  is  gaining  ground.  Nor  should  the  publication,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  of  several  excellent  Hebrew  Grammars  in 
this  country,  be  omitted  to  be  noticed.  Until  very  lately,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  any  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
written  in  English,  or  by  Englishmen,  except  one  or  two  most  imper- 
fect and  superficial  manuals,  was  so  great  as  to  betray  how  little  was 
the  interest,  with  which  the  pursuit  was  regarded  among  us.  And 
even  the  few  scholars  who  of  late  days  devoted  any  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  important  study,  seemed  either  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  an  etymological  mysticism,  or  to  rest  contented  with  a  very 
jejune  acquaintance  with  the  language.*     pp.  24—26. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  describe  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  of  easy  acquisition.  Such  re- 
presentations, the  Author  remarks,  are  calculated  to  mislead. 
And  many  aspirants  after  learning  have  been  thus  seduced. 
Examples  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  '  There  is  perhaps  no  study,  which  persons  enter 

*  upon  with  more  ardour,  and  relinquish  sooner,  than   that   of 

*  Hebrew.''  Diligence  and  perseverance  are  as  necessary  in  this 
department  of  study  as  in  any  other  of  laborious  occupation. 
More  than  common  abilities  are  not  wanted  for  its  successful  pro- 
secution :  with  these,  method  and  industry  will  enable  the  student 
to  overcome  every  difficulty. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Author  as  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  evil  which  he  exposes,  are,  to  render  an  examina- 
tion in  Hebrew  a  qualification  for  a  degree, — and,  the  examination 
of  Candidates  for  Orders  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Certainly  '  the  time  has  passed  away,  when  it  was  usual  to  claim 

*  for  the  Church  of  England  the  praise  of  being  immaculate  ;**  and 
they  whom  it  concerns  would  do  well  to  take  counsel  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  Hebrew  learning,  of  the  present  Writer. 


Art.  V. — History  of  Moral  Science,  By  Robert  Blakey,  Author  of 
an  Essay  on  Moral  Good  and  Evil.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  732.  Ttour 
don,  18o3. 

A    CORRECT  and  condensed  view  of  the  principal  theories 

in  Moral  Science,  lias  long  been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  by 

tho83  who  have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  such  inquiries ;  and  we 

readily  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
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Mr.  Blakey  for  the  able  and  interesting  work  now  before  lis.  It 
is  well  conceived  and  admirably  executed,  displaying  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  opinions  which  he  records;  and, 
what  we  reckon  a  peculiar  merit  of  the  work,  the  Author,  instead 
of  contenting  himself,  as  most  historians  of  Philosophy  have 
done  before  him,  with  a  dry  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  others, 
enters  into  a  careful,  and,  in  some  instances,  lengthened  discus- 
sion of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  science. 
His  volumes,  therefore,  are  valuable,  not  merely  to  the  student, 
but  to  the  general  reader,  as  introducing  him  to  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time 
guiding  him  to  an  accurate  judgement  as  to  their  probable  truth 
or  falsehood.  Histories  of  Philosophy  abound  more  especially 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  names  of  Buhle, 
and  Tennemann,  and  Morhoff,  and  Brucker,  in  Germany ;  of 
Formey  and  Cousin,  in  France ;  and  of  Andres,  and  Guicciar- 
dini,  and  Tiraboschi,  in  Italy.  In  English  literature,  we  know 
no  other  historians  of  philosophy  than  Enfield  and  Stanley ;  the 
one  limiting  himself  to  an  abridgement  of  Brucker^s  ponderous 
tomes,  and  the  other  confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers. 

In  a  field  thus  almost  unoccupied,  Mr.  Blakey  has  displayed  his 
talents  to  no  small  advantage;  and,  with  a  gentleness,  candour,  and 
unobtrusive  modesty  well  worthy  of  imitation,  he  uniformly  en- 
deavours, by  presenting  each  system  in  the  most  favourable  and 
charitable  light  in  which  it  could  be  viewed  consistently  with 
truth,  to  prepossess  his  readers  in  favour  of  the  author,  rather 
than  to  excite  the  slightest  prejudice  against  him.  Even  Levia- 
than Hobbes,  with  all  his  truckling  servility  to  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  meets  with  the  most  lenient  treatment ;  and  his  opi- 
nions, obviously  erroneous  though  they  be,  are  represented  with 
as  much  impartiality  and  fairness  as  he  himself  could  have  wished. 
This  imperturbable  calmness  in  dealing  with  such  men,  if  it  be  a 
fault  in  our  Author,  is  one,  nevertheless,  which  *  leans  to  virtue's 
side."* 

As  an  instance  of  this,  perhaps  excessive,  tenderness,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  remarks  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hobbes  against 
that  torrent  of  abuse  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  poured 
upon  him. 

'  There  has  no  writer  on  moral  philosophy  been  more  severely  criti- 
cised, and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so  generally  misapprehenaed,  as 
Mr.  Hobbes.  I  must,  for  my  own  part,  confess,  that  for  many  years 
I  was  a  slave  to  the  most  degrading  and  unworthy  prejudices  against 
his  views  and  sentiments ;  and  he  was  invariably  connected,  in  my 
mind,  with  a  gross  vilifier  of  human  nature,  a  subverter  of  all  sound 
morality  and  religion,  an  advo  e  of  civil  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
one  who  was  to  be  consii  only  in  the  light  of  an  idle  but  inge- 
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nions  dealer  in  empty  sophisms  and  trifling  paradoxes.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  but  this,  even  now,  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  have  made  the  speculative  principles  of  morality 
a  leading  branch  of  their  general  studies.  But  I  feel  confident,  that 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  his  writings,  and  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  his  language  and  principles,  particularly  in  the  Lematkan, 
which  contains  the  digested  views  of  his  riper  years  and  understanding, 
will  produce  a  change  more  favourable  to  his  reputation  and  character. 
We  will  (shall)  soon  feel  interested  in  his  writings,  and  acknowledge 
the  power  he  has  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  calling  into  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculties-  of  his  reader.  We  will  speedily  be  convinced  of 
the  extensive  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  feel  delighted  by  those  extensive 
and  accurate  views  of  human  nature  presented  to  our  notice,  and 
which  have  not  been  obtained  from,  or  delved  out  by,  the  written  opi- 
nions and  language  of  preceding  authors,  but  drawn  from  the  fresh 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his  own  vigorous  and  original  powers  of 
thought.'     Vol.  1.  pp.  51,  52. 

In  these  remarks,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  by  no  means 
coincide,  and  more  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  Leviathan 
was  cordially  welcomed  at  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Blakey,  we  may  state,  that 
'  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  his 
'  (Hobbes's)  whole  system  is  true  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  or 
'  that  he  has  not  advanced  principles,  and  made  use  of  observations 
'  and  arguments  which  lie  fairly  open  to  criticism  and  censure.' 
Even  this  reservation,  gratifying  as  it  is,  ought  surely  to  have 
been  much  stronger,  when  the  moral  writings  of  Hobbes  are  in 
question.  It  is  well  known,  both  to  our  Author  and  to  all  who 
have  even  cursorily  perused  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  that  cold  and  unredeemed  selfishness  lies  at  the 
root  of  his  moral  system,  and  that  the  will  of  the  magistrate 
forms,  in  his  opinion,  the  sole  ground  of  virtuous  actions.  Such 
principles  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  warrant  an  instant  re- 
jection of  his  theory,  as  not  merely  false  in  itself,  but  likely,  if 
extensively  adopted,  to  weaken  the  principles  of  moral  obligation. 
And  this  was  decidedly  the  view  which  was  taken  of  the  subject 
when  the  Leviathan  appeared.  Countless  hosts  of  writers 
started  forward  to  vindicate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  moral  law 
of  the  Divinity,  and  on  the  other,  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
The  courtiers  and  immoral  aristocrats  of  the  most  abandoned  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  England,  gladly  hailed  the  appearance  dT  a 
work  so  completely  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  and  con- 
duct ;  while,  from  the  virtuous  and  enlightened,  one  simultaneous 
cry  of  righteous  indignation  was  raised  against  the  man  who,  to 
cater  to  the  taste  of  a  profane  court,  could  deny  to  his  fellows  the 
possession  of  a  single  disinterested  motive,  and  coldly  repress  the 
finest  affections  and  sensibilities  of  our  common  nature.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  a  Moral  Theory  founded  on  principles  such 
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as  these,  in  any  other  terms  than  those  which  arc  expressive  of 
the  most  marked  disapprobation ;  and  while  we  admire,  though 
we  cannot  imitate,  tne  philosophic  calmness  with  which  Mr. 
Blakey  discusses  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  Leviathan,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  selfish  system  had  been  exposed  in 
stronger  language,  and  its  principles  developed  with  greater  ful- 
ness. In  the  course  of  the  strictures  upon  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes,  we  were  struck  with  an  incidental  remark,  which  led  us 
to  fear  that  our  Author  had  fallen  into  an  erroneous  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  metaphysical  system  of  Locke,  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  has  prevailed  so  universally  on  the 
Continent.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  great  principle  of  metaphysicalphilosophy  which  Mr.  Locke 
has  illustrated  at  much  length  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing — that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  is,  in  Mr.  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  clearly  laid  down/ — Vol.  I. 
p.  od. 

This  view  of  Lockers  opinions  has  been  long  current  among  the 
French  philosophers,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting,  that 
the  system  of  Condillac,  who  in  reality  held  sensation  to  be  the 
sole  ftmdamental  origin  of  all  our  knowledge,  was  identical  with 
that  of  Locke,  who  taught  a  doctrine  widely  different.    In  an  after 
part  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  our  Author,  in  treating  directly  of 
the  Ideal  System,  giving  a  more  correct  account  of  the  matter; 
^  The  principle  of  Lockers  theory  is,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  de- 
*  rived  from  two  sources ;  namely,  from  the  exercise  of  our  bodily 
^  senses,  and  from  the  mind  reflecting  as  it  were  upon  its  own 
^  powers,  or  upon  the  simple  ideas  or  sensations  which  our  re- 
'  spcctive  senses  furnish.''     Such  we  believe,  with  a  slight  modifi- 
cation, to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  Mr.  Blakey  will  pardon  us  for  stating,  that  the  modification 
we   have  in  view,  is  derived  from  the  Kantian  philosophy,  for 
which  he  professes  no  great  respect :  we  refer  to  the  a  priori  prin- 
ciples of  belief  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  Transcendental 
System.     The  chapter  on  the  Ideal  System,  displays  considerable 
metaphysical  acutcncss ;  but,  in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
our  Author,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stewart,  we  can 
scarcely  coincide.     In  his  anxiety  to  get  quit  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  innate  ideas  or  notions,  he  seems  to  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  other  notions  than  those  which  *  relate  to  things 
*'  having  a  resemblance  to  the  qualities  either  of  matter  or  of  mind."* 
Mr.  Stewart  had  in  his  eye,  we  doubt  not,  the  whole  series  of  ab- 
stract relations,  particularly  those  of  number  and  quantity,  which^ 
surely,  Mr.  Blakey  will  himself  allow,  have  no  *  resemblance  to  the 
*  qualities  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.' 

The  attempt  of  Ilobbes  to  introduce  the  will  of  the  magistrate 
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as  the  leading,  if  not  the  sole  motive  to  virtue,  naturally  led  to  a 
minute  investigation  into  the  origin  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
Dr.  Cud  worth  regarded  them  as,  in  their  source,  eternal  and  im- 
mutable ;  Wollaston  traced  thejn  to  the  nature,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
to  the  fitness  of  things.  Bishop  Cumberland,  however,  was  the 
only  professed  answerer  of  Hobbes,  at  least  the  only  one  who  has 
published  a  reply  of  sufficient  ability  or  length  to  survive  the 
temporary  excitement  of  the  period.  Our  Author'*s  view  of  his 
theory  is  clear,  accurate,  and  perspicuous,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  passage. 

'  The  stability  of  Bishop  Cumberland's  virtue  is  not  of  that  refined 
and  absolute  description  which  has  been  advocated  by  other  writers ; 
he  seems^  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  the  general  scope 
of  his  remarks,  to  be  wishful  to  steer  a  kind  of  middle  course.  He 
certainly  makes  frequent  use  of  the  word  eternal  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  moral  truth  ;  but  he  uses  it  in  a  modified  sense.  He  main- 
tains that  virtue  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  in  tlie  same  sense  as  the 
material  universe,  and  tlie  various  relations  which  its  parts  have  to 
eacli  other,  may  be  said  to  be  eternal.  Not  that  virtue  is  a  thing  of 
such  an  eternal  and  absolutely  unchangeable  a  nature,  that  it  most 
have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  it  ever  could  or  can  receive  any  modification  from 
his  power  and  wisdom.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  112,  113. 

The  next  system  to  which  Mr.  Blakey  directs  our  attention,  is 
that  of  Archbishop  King,  who  traces  the  origin  of  virtue  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Creator  and  Governor  of  all.  The  opinion  is 
fully  ex])lained,  and  the  principal  objections  stated  with  remark- 
able candour ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  admired  when  we  reflect* 
that  this  theory  is  warmly  espoused  and  advocated  in  an  after 
part  of  the  work.  ^Ve  are  not  so  much  disposed  as  our  Author 
ai)})arently  is,  to  attach  importance  to  the  distinction  between  this 
system  and  that  of  Cudworth,  or  any  other  of  the  antagonists  of 
Hobbes.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  Deity  at  all,  is  to  acknow- 
ledge Him  as  the  origin  and  source  of  both  the  nature  and  the 
fitness  of  things ;  and  of  course,  the  theories  are,  in  one  sense, 
precisely  identical.  The  learned  Archbishop  rises  to  a  higher 
link  in  the  chain  than  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but,  reasoning 
upon  the  matter,  to  the  same  result  must  all  come  at  last — the 
will  of  Him  "  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things 
consist."  The  grand  objection,  however,  to  this  system  is  thus 
stated  in  the  words  of  our  Author. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  antipathy  which 
has  geiicnilly  been  manifested  against  the  doctrine,  that  morality  is 
founded  upon  the  will  of  God,  has  been,  that,  upon  this  hypothesis,  the 
Ahnighty  is  made  the  author  of  sin.  But  allowing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  such  a  position  may  be  fairly  dcducible  from  this  tbc- 
iiry  of  Archbishop  King,  yet  I  should  like  to  know  if  there   ever 
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was  or  can  be  any  moral  theory  proposed^  that  completely  sets  at  rest 
this  long-agitated  question — the  origin  of  evil.  Whatever  speculative 
opinions  we  may  embrace,  we  will  find  this  question  meeting  us  in  the 
fece  at  every  turn ;  and  though  some  moral  theories  do  more  obviously 
and  directly  suggest  the  question  on  the  origin  of  evil,  to  the  mind, 
than  others,  yet  this  question  is  involved  in  all  theories^  and  seems  in« 
capable  of  a  solution  from  any.  It  is  a  question  to  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  make  even  the  slightest  prc^ess  towards  affording  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  leave  it,  where  every 
inquisitive  mind  has  been  obliged  to  leave  it — just  where  it  was  found/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  176,  7. 

This  fine  passage  shews  clearly,  that  the  Author  is  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  humility,  that  he  is  fully  aware 
of  the  narrow  limit  witnin  which  human  reason  is  confined,  and 
that  he  considers  it  as  the  highest  wisdom  to  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  these  appointed  limits  are  fixed.  The  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  evil,  however,  much  as  it  has  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  speculative  inquirers,  is  not  capable  of  solution  by  the 
unassisted  reason  of  man ;  and  to  allege  as  an  objection  against 
any  theory,  that  it  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  evil,  is  foolish  in  the  extreme,  it  being  palpable  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  that  the  same  objection  might  be  alleged  against  every 
system  of  morality  that  has  ever  been  formed.  And  the  great 
advantage  which  accrues  from  the  theory  of  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop is,  that  it  makes  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation as  supplementary  to  the  light  of  nature.  According  to  the 
systems  either  of  Cudworth  or  of  Clarke,  the  standard  of  virtue 
is  dependent  upon  the  varied  opinions  of  men  ;  whereas,  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Will  of  God,  we  adopt  a  standard  invariable  and 
everlasting.  To  assert  that  any  thing  whatever  is  or  can  be  in- 
dependent of  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  is  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Being  did  not  exist.  If  it  be  as- 
serted that  the  laws  of  Morality  are  eternal ;  ID,  say  we,  is  the 
existence  of  God  But  we  may  be  told,  these  laws  could  undergo 
no  change  even  by  the  will  of  the  Deity  himself.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  readily  concede,  tantamount  al  it  evidently  is  to 
the  declaration,  that  the  Deity  is  uncbangeablt  in  His  nature. 
He  cannot  lie,  neither  can  He  render  falsehooa  and  truth  con- 
vertible terms,  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  tbAt  He  cannot  cease 
to  be  God.  His  nature  and  His  will  are  alike  immutable.  Is 
not  this,  however,  it  has  been  often  objectedf  to  render  the  rules 
of  morality  arbitrary  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ?  No.  The  Being  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  if  such 
a  term  can  be  used,  wills  not  and  cannot  will  any  other  thap  what 
is  right.  To  make  the  supposition  that  he  could  will  a  single 
virtue  to  be  ceteris  paribus  vice,  were  not  merely  blasphemous, 
but  absurd  and  contradictory. 

VOL.  XI. — N.s.  s 
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Tnstcad  of  expatiating,  as  might  easily  be  done,  on  the  theories  of 
Wollaston  and  Mandeville,  we  content  ourselves  with  extracting 
the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing the  different  systems  from  one  another. 

'  Many  of  these  systems  were  distinguished  from  one  another  only 
by  slight  shades  of  difference  in  principle ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  illustration  must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source — the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  men — which  hare  been  and  still  are  the  same 
in  all  countries,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction amongst  those  systems  should,  in  many  cases,  become  almost 
evanescent  and  imperceptible/     Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

These  remarks  are  decidedly  judicious  and  correct;  and  so 
much  delighted  do  we  feel  with  the  general  views  of  our  Author, 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  observations  on  the  influence  which  religious 
principle  exerts  over  our  moral  nature. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  destitute  of  truth ',  says  IVIr.  Blakey,  '  than 
the  assertion  of  some  philosophers,  that  religions  opinions  can  have  no 
good  effect  on  our  moral  natures.  The  history  of  the  world  furuiiihes 
examples  without  number,  of  the  salutary  influence  which  sound  theo- 
logical opinions  exercise  over  the  private  and  social  virtues.  Nor  does 
the  history  of  superstition  furnish  any  considerable  objection  to  what 
is  here  advanced.  It  only  proves  one  thing,  and  it  is  this, — that  re- 
ligion is  a  powerful  machine,  capable  of  being  turned  to  dangerous 
and  unworthy,  as  well  as  salutary,  purposes.  It  is  calculated  to 
engross  the  whole  man,  and  to  become  the  almost  sole  moving  prin- 
ciple of  all  his  actions.  Indeed,  though  the  dark  and  dreary  ages  of 
superstition  are  now  said  to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  we  may  never- 
theless see,  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  what  a  firm  hold 
religion  still  has  upon  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  there  any  thing,  gs 
some  conceive,  wonderful  in  the  matter.  The  religious  belief  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  some  future  state  of  existence,  operates 
in  the  same  manner*  and  on  the  same  principles,  as  a  belief  in  the 
existence  and  certainty  of  human  laws  and  punishments.  And  what 
moralist  has  ever  contended  that  human  laws  and  punishments  were 
not  necessary  as  a  stimulant  to  the  virtuous  principle,  and  a  restraint 
upon  wickedness  and  crime  ?  Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  in  which  civil  punishment  acts  upon  the  mind,  is 
by  a  belief  of  its  existence,  and  the  certainty  of  its  invariable  ap- 
plication. Those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
luture  retribution,  who  consider  that  certain  actions  are  sure  of  being 
in  a  certain  manner  severely  punished  hereafter,  such  people  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  about  with  them  some  check,  at  least,  to  immorality 
and  licentiousness.  It  is  of  no  question,  considered  merely  in  the  light 
of  an  argumentative  one,  whether  it  is  rational  or  phdosophical  to 
believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  this  does  not  affect  the 
vital  part  of  the  question ;  for  all  that  we  have  to  consider  here  is* 
whether  a  man  who  firmly  believes  that  cruelty,  mahgnity,  treacheiy> 
and  every  other  species  of  wickedness,  will  meet  with  a  certain  aod 
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severe  punishment  in  nnother  state  of  being,  will  not  be  more  likely 
to  refrain  from  practising  immorality  to  the  same  extent  as  a  man 
who  has  no  such  belief?  Making  every  possible  allowance  for  differ- 
ences on  religious  topics^  stilly  I  think,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  must  confess  that  the  believer  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments  carries  with  him  a  certain  degree  of 
security  against  vicious  and  immoral  behaviour,  of  which  the  unbeliever 
hi  completely  destitute.' 

The  remarks  made  by  our  Author  upon  the  passions,  in  his 
review  of  the  Theory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  are  very  just;  but 
we  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Writers  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  meant  by  it 
nothing  more  than  a  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion.  Mr. 
Blakey  may  be  quite  correct  in  thinking  that  the  faculty  in 
question  may  be  so  explained ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  intended  by  the  very 
use  of  the  term  moral  sense,  to  indicate  something  more  than  a 
mere  susceptibility  of  emotion  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  were  we  re- 
quired to  complete  the  idea,  we  should  explain  it  in  some  such 
terms  as  the  following — an  intuitive  perception  of  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  actions.  That  the  substratum^  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  notion  as  developed  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  is  an  emo- 
tion, is  evident  on  a  mere  cursory  perusal  of  his  interesting  In- 
quiry into  Beauty  and  Virtue ;  but  the  addition  of  the  other  ele- 
ments in  the  conception  to  which  we  have  referred,  lends  a 
greater  force  and  expressiveness  to  the  word  Sense^  which  they 
have  adopted,  and  is  the  very  circumstance,  we  conceive,  whicn 
led  to  its  adoption.  But  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
theory,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  as  in 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  separate  faculty  at  all.  Dr.  Price,  it  is 
well  known,  denies  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  any  separate 
power,  resolving  it  into  a  mere  exercise  of  tne  understanding  or 
reasoning  powers.  The  rapidity,  however,  of  the  judgements  in 
matters  of  morality,  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  they 
are  any  other  than  intuitive,  and  accompanied  no  doubt  with  a 
feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  entitles  them  to 
be  regarded  as  emotional.  The  judgement  is  followed  so  closely 
by  the  consecutive  emotion,  that  they  may  almost  be  considered 
as  co-existent.  This  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  greater  part  of  ethical  enquirers  since  the  time  of 
Bishop  Butler ;  and  so  general  is  the  belief  in  a  separate  faculty, 
usually  denominated  conscience,  that  the  few  who  have  viewed  it 
as  a  simple  exercise  of  reason,  may  be  considered  as  forming  ex- 
ceptions to  the  all  but  universal  opinion. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Blakey  on  Paley's  theory  are  not  less 
judicious.  In  so  far  as  the  learned  Dean  considered  the  nature 
of  virtue  to  consist  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  we  entirely 
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coincide  mth  him  in  sentiment ;  but  ivhen,  under  the  err(»)eou8 
idea  that  he  was  doing  service  to  religion,  he  resolved  this  prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation  into  a  desire  of  reward  and  a  dread  of 
punishment,  he  sapped,  as  we  conceive,  the  very  foundation  of 
all  virtuous  feeling,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  cold,  selfish, 
heartless  expediency.  We  quote  with  much  pleasure,  the  follow- 
ing passage,  as  shewing  that,  if  our  Author  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  Hobbes,  the  originator  of  the  selfish  system,  he  is 
at  all  events  sufficiently  aware  of  the  flagrant  evils  connected  with 
the  theory  itself  Hence,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  we  consider  Paley  as  the  supporter  of  a  system  of 
refined  selfishness. 

'  It  is  maintained;  that  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  or  the  loving  and 
the  performing  of  virtue,  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  which  are  at- 
tached to  it,  is  destructive  of  all  lofty  and  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  of  that  worship, we  ought  to 
pay  Him.  We  do  not,  upon  this  hypothesis,  love  God  for  holiness  and 
benignity  of  character,  but  only  as  the  dispenser  of  certain  benefits^ 
which  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  us.  We  represent  Him  as 
a  Being  who  is  possessed  of  nothing  of  intrinsic  excellence,  which  we 
can  love  and  adore  for  its  own  sake ;  bat,  what  homage  He  receives 
from  us,  must  every  tittle  be  purchased  by  a  portion  of  vastly  superior 
benefits  and  favours.  We  carry  on  a  species  of  barter  with  heaven ; 
and  that  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  virtue,  goodness,  or  piety, 
is  indeed  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  a  traflic  infinitely  more  mercenary 
and  grovelling  than  any  thing  visible  under  the  dominion  of  the  most 
loathsome  greediness  and  avarice.  In  fieict,  there  can  be  nothing  on 
which  to  rest  our  duty  to  God,  if  the  leading  ^  principles  of  Paley 's 
expediency  be  admitted  to  their  utmost  extent.' 

The  objection  thus  urged  to  the  gross  mercantile  notions  of 
virtue  entertained  by  Paley,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  such  views  should  pervade 
the  writings  of  so  many  theological  writers.  That  the  hope  of 
reward  and  the  dread  of  punishment  form  auxiliary  incentives  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  avoidance  of  vice,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  when,  from  a  subordinate,  they  arc  transferred  to  the  chief 
place  in  exercising  a  moral  effect  upon  the  mind,  the  system 
which  proceeds  upon  such  a  supposition  is  chargeable  with  en- 
forcing upon  man  the  necessity  of  acting  from  motives  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which  are  sanctioned  both  by  scripture  and  reason. 

Passing  over  one  or  two  intervening  theorists,  we  approach  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  tne  annals  of  Pnilosophy— - 
that  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Long  will  his  name  be  venerated  as 
connected  with  all  that  is  elegant  in  literature,  chaste  and  per- 
spicuous, if  not  profound,  in  philosophy,  liberal  and  enlarged  in 
political  sentiment,  and  dignified  in  moral  character.     We  ex- 
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tract  the  following  as  an  exceedingly  just  estimate  of  his  intel- 
lectual characteristics. 

'  The  mind  of  Mr.  Stewart  was  singularly  well  constituted.  Its 
merits  did  not  consist  so  much  in  any  one  &culty  being  possessed  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  perfection^  but  in  the  strength  and  sym- 
metry of  all  its  parts ;  and  m  the  architectural  beauty^  so  to  speak, 
which  arose  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  all  the  individual 
portions  of  his  intellectual  structure.  The  grand  and  leading  feature 
of  his  mind  was  good  sense  ;  or,  as  it  sometimes  called,  common  sense ; 
which  is  by  no  means  so  common  an  acquisition  even  among  philo- 
sophers as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Accordingly  we  find,  he 
was  no  desperate  lover  of  theories, — no  deader  in  splendid  chimeras  or 
dazzling  sophisms, — ^no  patron  of  verbal  quibbles  or  trifling  conceits, 
of  startling  paradoxes  or  incomprehensible  dogmas ;  but  on  every  topic 
he  pursued  the  steady,  even  tenor  of  his  way,  guided  by  a  manly  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  a  sound  judgement  which  were  always  sufficient  to 
E reserve  him  from  rash  speculations  and  childish  puerilities.  When 
e  is  led  into  discussions,  in  conformity  with  the  prescribed  routine  of 
his  profession,  possessing  comparatively  little  interest,  he  carefully 
avoids  becoming  tedious ;  and  to  every  question  that  comes  before  him, 
he  eives  that  proper  and  just  share  of  attention  which  its  intrinsic 
ments  demand.  Subjects  in  their  own  nature  of  considerable  intri- 
cacy and  subtilty,  were  made  plain  and  interesting  by  the  charms  of 
an  easy  and  graceful  eloquence  of  style,  which  no  expounder  of  mental 
philosophy  who  had  gone  before  had  ever  employed,  and  which  no 
succeeding  writer  has  been  able  to  surpass.'     Vol.  II.  p.  227 — 8. 

Our  Author,  we  conceive,  has  scarcely  been  so  happy  in  his  de- 
lineation either  of  the  sentiments  or  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Brown.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  which  had  been  developed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  that,  by  a  moral  sense,  nothing 
more  was  intended  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  than  a  susceptibility  of 
moral  emotio7iy  Mr.  Blakey  classes  Dr.  Brown  among  the  sup- 
porters of  this  doctrine.  Now,  while  we  readily  grant  that  this 
acute  metaphysician  held  the  doctrine  of  a  distinct  moral  faculty, 
we  humbly  imagine  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  our  Author ; — ^an  error  somewhat  analogous 
to,  if  not  entirely  identical  with,  that  into  which  he  fell  when  ani- 
madverting on  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Reid  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  sensation  and  perception.  In  his  anxiety  to 
generalize,  which  was  the  prevailing  error  of  his  mind,  he  objected 
to  these  two  states  of  mind  being  regarded  as  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  same  objection  he  extended  to  conception  and  memo- 
ry ;  and  in  his  Moral  System,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  only  of 
the  moral  emotion  which  is  excited  on  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain actions,  while  he  loses  sight,  as  Mr.  Blakey  does,  of  the  intu- 
itive perception  which  passes  judgement  on  the  action,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  mor^  emotion.     Excessive  generalization  has 
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done  much  injury  to  science ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Brown  in  mental  philosophy,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
exertions  of  Des  Cartes  in  physical  science.  *  Give  me  matter 
'  and  motion,"*  said  the  latter,  *  and  I  will  create  a  world.'  *  Give 
'  me  the  associating  principle  and  emotion,'  might  Dr.  Brown 
have  said,  ^  and  I  will  create  a  mind,  or  rather,  a  philosophy  of 
*  mind."*  The  views  of  our  Author  in  reference  to  the  metaphy- 
sical system  of  Dr.  Brown,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own. 
He  may  have  apparently  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  mental 
science,  by  exploding  the  separate /at?f///ie«,  and  substituting  se- 
parate states^  but  this  improvement  is  nominal  rather  than  real* 
Not  one  of  his  predecessors,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever  conceived 
of  the  mind  in  any  other  way  than  as  possessed  of  an  essential 
unity ;  and  while  they  used  the  word  faculties  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  they  intended  thereby  to  express  nothing  more  than 
classes  of  different  states  so  similar  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
ranked  under  one  general  name.  His  moral  system  is  liable  to 
much  more  serious  objections  than  his  metaphysical ;  and  we  fear, 
he  has  laid  himself  too  obviously  open  to  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Blakey  thinks  might  be  brought  against  him. 

'  His  system  is  nearlv  allied^  if  not  completely  identified,  with 
those  adopted  by  several  J'rench  writers,  who  have  resolved  every  thing 
into  mere  sensation,  and  who  have  been,  by  all  our  best  moral  writers 
in  England,  considered  not  very  orthodox  in  their  mental  and  moral 
creeds.* 

The  philosophers  here  alluded  to  are  evidently,  Condillac,  Di- 
derot^  and  Helvctius ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Brown's 
emotional  hypothesis  (for  by  no  other  name  can  we  call  it)  leads 
to  precisely  the  same  results  with  the  sceptical  opinions  of  these 
French  philosophers.  But,  while  we  admit  this,  we  cannot  forget 
that  our  Author  has  endeavoured,  by,  as  we  suspect,  an  incorrect 
explanation  of  the  term  moral  sense,  to  identify  the  system  of  Dr. 
Brown  with  that  of  Hutcheson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others  of 
the  same  school.  Now,  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  this  article,  that  a  stisceptibilUy  of  moral  emotion  is 
far  n*om  being  explanatory  of  the  words  in  the  full  extent  of  their 
meaning ;  and  whatever  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  Blakey  may 
think  legitimately  deducible  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  we  must  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood as  including  these  writers  in  the  admission  we  have 
already  made  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Brown's  opinions. 
Independently  of  their  adoption  of  the  word  Sense,  which  evi- 
dently pointed  to  something  more  than  a  mere  emotion,  we  think 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  writings  both  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  warrants  us  in  giving  it  a  more  extensive  meaning. 
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The  following  comparison,  or  rather  contrast  between  Dr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Stewart,  is  accurate  and  well-conceived. 

'  What  a  striking  contrast  does  he  exhibit  to  his  preceptor  and  tutor, 
Dugald  Stewart !  In  perusing  the  writings  of  the  former,  our  attention 
is  perpetually  upon  the  rack  to  catch  his  precise  meaning:  in  the  latter, 
it  very  rarely  happens  indeed  that  we  have  any  trouble  to  understand 
the  author,  or  to  see  the  whole  drift  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Brown  is 
always  wishful  to  appear  the  Professor,  and  to  avoid  familiarity  of  lan- 
guage, as  if  he  considered  it  fatal  to  his  reputation.  Like  a  thorough- 
paced  courtier,  he  never  likes  to  be  seen  except  in  full  dress.  .  .  . 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  rich  stores  of  polite  literature  and  vigo- 
rous imaginative  powers,  it  is  a  perfect  herculean  task  to  get  through 
his  Lectures ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft  does  the  mind,  like  some 
weary  pilgrim  in  a  sultry  climate,  sigh  for  some  convenient  resting- 
place,  to  renovate  its  exhausted  energies,  from  the  overstrained  exer- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected.*     Vol.  II.  pp.  249,  50. 

Dr.  Brown  was  undoubtedly  more  acute  than  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
discerning  minute  points  of  difference,  and  hence  his  philosophy 
is  chiefly  founded  on  distinctions  which  had  perhaps  been  over- 
looked by  his  predecessors  in  the  science  of  mind ;  but,  in  true 
greatness  of  mind,  in  enlarged  conception,  in  vigorous  and  correct 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  language,  he  is 
far  inferior  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

We  confess  that  we  felt  somewhat  astonished  in  reading  the 
sweeping  charge  of  absurdity  which  Mr.  Blakey  brings  against 
the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  followers  in  Germany;  but,  on 
perceiving  that  the  judgement  was  founded,  not  on  a  study  of  the 
works  of  Emanuel  Kant,  but  of  some  partial  views  of  his  system, 
particularly,  we  suspect,  that  of  Villiers,  our  surprise  somewhat 
abated.  Tne  Transcendental  System  has  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  mental  science  on  the  Continent ;  not  merely  in  Germany,  but 
in  France;  and  surely,  philosophic  rcasoners  are  not  so  very 
foolish  as  to  unite  with  one  consent  in  the  adoption,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  a  mere  farrago  of  nonsense  and  puerile  ab- 
surdities. The  language  of  Mr.  Stewart,  in  speaking  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  is  nearly  as  contemptuous  as  that  of  our  Au- 
thor ;  but  he  confesses  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  German 
language,  and  has  received  all  his  knowledge  of  the  system  from 
a  Latin  translation,  which  is  so  barbarously  written  as  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible.  The  fact  is,  justice  will  never  be  done 
to  Kant  until  he  shall  be  more  generally  studied  in  the  original ; 
and  it  will  then  be  seen,  that,  amid  many  common-place  thoughts 
veiled  in  obscure  and  mystical  language,  there  are  not  a  few 
points  in  his  system,  particularly  in  that  part  which  is  contained 
in  his  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,*"  which  are  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  philosophic  inquirer.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that,  at  a  time  when  German  literature  and  philosophy  are  be- 
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ginning  to  be  studied  more  generally  amongst  us,  a  single  remark 
should  have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  our  Author,  which  might 
discourage  the  student  in  his  endeavours  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Continental  philosophy.  More  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  system  of  the  sage  of  Eonigsberg  was  first 
given  to  the  world,  and,  like  Aristotle  of  old,  multitudes  have 
been  proud  to  rank  themselves  among  his  disciples  and  com- 
mentators. In  England,  little,  far  too  little  is  known  of  German 
philosophy ;  and  until  we  have  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  it  would  be  a  bare  act  of  justice  in  us  to  forbear 
rashly  giving  forth  our  judgement  before  we  are  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  close  of  the  work,  the  Author  gives  a  rapid  comparative 
view  of  the  different  systems  from  Hobbes  to  Dr.  Dewar,  and,  in 
the  course  of  it,  makes  the  following  very  judicious  remark. 
'  There  are  none  of  these  different  systems  that  are  not  in  some 

*  degree  founded  on  truth ;  but  the  great  imperfection  which  runs 

*  through  them  all  is,  that  they  attempt  to  generalize  too  much. 

*  We  cannot  resolve  all  the  moral  feelings  and  habits  of  our  ns- 
'  ture  into  one  general  principle.''  It  were  well  for  the  cause  of 
moral  science,  if  these  observations  had  been  present  to  the  mind 
of  all  inquirers  into  this  abstruse  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. More  intent,  in  most  instances,  on  constructing  a  theory, 
than  on  discovering  truth,  they  have  taken  a  partial  view  of  the 
questions  which  it  was  their  object  to  discuss.  The  selfish  sys- 
tem, for  example,  though  apparently  opposed  to  the  benevolent 
or  social  system  of  virtue,  is  equally  with  it  in  accordance  with 
particular  views  of  our  moral  nature.  Both,  therefore,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  correct ;  and  Mr.  Blakey  has  very  properly,  both 
in  his  view  of  the  systems  in  the  course  of  his  work,  and  in  his 
summary  at  the  end,  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  to  discriminate 
what  is  true,  in  each,  from  what  is  false.  Even  the  very  worst 
systems,  those  of  Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  are  not  wholly  based 
in  error ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  viewing  human  nature  in  a  peculiar 
aspect,  they  are  founded  on  truth.  The  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Blakey  confesses  himself  to  be  partial,  is  that  of  Archbishop  King 
— that  virtue  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.  From  the  remarks 
we  have  already  made  upon  this  system,  it  may  be  seen  that  we 
are  not  inclined  to  oppose  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  we 
think  it  may  be  made  to  harmonize  to  some  extent  with  some  of 
the  other  theories,  both  of  those  which  preceded,  and  those  which 
followed  it. 

In  parting  with  our  Author,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  high  admiration  of  the  fine  philosophic  tone  which  pervades 
these  volumes,  and  our  earnest  wish  tnat  he  may  continue  to 
prosecute  with  the  same  success  this  interesting  branch  of  human 
inquiry.     His  volumes  arc  valuable  both  to  the  student  and  to 
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the  general  reader,  and  the  more  so  as  he  has  not  expatiated  a€ 
too  great  length  upon  ancient  and  long-exploded  systems,  but 
has  confined  his  researches  to  those  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
every  intelligent  mind. 


Art.  VI, — 1.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  not  inconsistent  tvith  Chris- 
tianity:  with  a  particular  View  to  some  leading  Objections 
of  the  Modern  Dissenters.  By  William  Hull.  8vo.  pp.  67^ 
London,  1834. 

2,  A  Deep  Sense  of  Injury,  and  the  Exposure  of  Wrongs,  not  incon-* 
sisient  with  Christian  Humility,  A  Discourse,  preached  at  £n« 
field,  February  10,  1033.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hull.  12mo.  pp.  36. 
London,  1833. 

f  F  we  should  ever  quarrel  with  the  Dissenters,  and  go  over  to 
the  Establishment,  whether  from  *  a  deep  sense  of  injury  not 

*  inconsistent  with  Christian  humility  \  or  from  a  distaste  for 
Calvinistic  theology  and  prayer-meetings,  or  from  deeming  our 
talents  and  services  not  duly  appreciated  by  our  own  body, — we 
give  all  whom  it  may  concern  fair  notice,  that  we  have  too  high 
a  sense  of  our  personal  importance  to  allow  of  our  quietly  chang- 
ing sides,  and  falling  unnoticed  and  unmissed  into  the  ranks  of 
Conformity.  No,  indeed ;  the  public  shall  hear  of  it ;  we  will 
go  over  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  ungratefril  Dissenters 
shall  know  the  irreparable  loss  they  will  have  sustained ;  we  will 
celebrate  our  conversion  in  a  pamphlet,  written,  of  course,  *  not 

*  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation  %  but  in  mere  justice  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and  we  will  get  Rivington'^s  to  publish  it, — for  of 
course  we  shall  change  our  publishers  with  our  coat  and  our  party. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  take  warning  from  this  honest  declar- 
ation,  and  treat  us,  in  future,  with  all  becoming  deference  and 
respect ;  for,  though  we  hope  we  are  not  literary  coXCombs,  we  are 
but  men,  frail  and  liable  to  fall,  having  doubtless  as  high  an  es- 
timate  of  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  have,  and  not  being  best  pleased 
when  brought  into  contact  with  undiscerning,  vulgar-minded 
persons  who  have  not  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  us.  What  is 
more,  we  have  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  good 
and  evil,  essential  or  accidental,  of  Dissenterism ;  and  as  evils 
affect  the  mind  by  their  proximity  and  actual  contact  and  pres- 
sure, rather  than  in  proportion  to  their  comparative  magnitude, 
we  will  confess  that  there  have  been  moments  of  fretfulness  in 
which  we  have  thought  we  did  well  to  be  angry,  upon  most  rea- 
sonable grounds,  with  Dissenters  and  their  doings,  if  not  with 
their  principles.  To  an  individual  not  possessed  of  strong  mind 
or  of  clearly  defined  sentiments,  such  moments  are  seasons  of 
danger ;  and  we  can  make  very  charitable  allowance  for  the  man* 
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who,  nvbile  tbe  mood  lasts^  suffers  his  temper  to  triumph  orer  his 
understandiflg.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  run  away  from  home,  on 
similar  provocation,  and  from  his  best  friends,  and  listed  in  the 
king^s  service,  on  the  promise  of  being  made  a  gentleman,  but 
has  found,  alas !  too  late,  that  the  bounty  and  the  cockade  had 
converted  him  into  a  slave. 

We  will  not  swear  that  we  shall  never  desert  the  principles 
which  we  have  long  professed  and  advocated, — that  the  thing  is 
morally  impossible  in  our  particular  case,  more  than  in  that  of 
others, — or  that  we  may  not  see  good  reason,  like  Dr.  Southey 
and  other  great  men,  to  *  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  our  early 
*  years.'  But  this  we  dare  engage  for ;  tnat,  in  such  an  event, 
we  will  not  seek  a  mean  and  miserable  justification  for  our  con- 
version^  in  maligning  our  old  associates.  We  will  leave  our  bad 
opinion  of  them  to  be  inferred  from  our  walking  no  more  with 
them ;  but  we  will  not  add  treachery  to  desertion,  and  prove  our 
loyalty  to  our  new  friends^  by  making  war  upon  our  old  compa- 
nions. We  will  not  seek  to  atone  for  former  errors,  and  parade 
our  penitence,  by  acting  as  a  literary  Jack-ketch  to  those  against 
whom  we  shall  have  turned  king^s  evidence. 

This  we  will  promise  not  to  do.  Good  policy  as  well  as  good 
taste,  to  say  nothing  of  kindly  feeling,  would  forbid  it.  No ; 
were  we  satisfied,  for  instance,  that,  upon  the  subject  of  Establish- 
ments, as  well  as  of  Congregationalism,  Calvinism,  and  most, 
other  points.  Dissenters  were  all  in  the  wrong,  we  should  be  very 
solicitous  to  explain  the  process  of  inquiry  by  which  we  had  ar- 
rived at  such  a  conviction.  Our  regard  for  our  old  associates, 
concurring  with  a  love  of  our  new  opinions,  would  lead  us  to  em- 
ploy all  the  winning  arts  of  persuasion  with  a  view  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  errors ;  and  we  should  strive  to  convince  them  that 
we  were  not  les^  their  friend  because  we  had  ceased  to  hold  their 
erroneous  opii^ns.  We  should  be  very  anxious  not  to  fortify 
them  in  their  prejudices  by  the  bitterness  of  our  hostility  and  the 
insolence  of  our  deportment,  lest  we  should  unwittingly  furnish 
fresh  reasons  for  Dissent  by  our  mode  of  assailing  it. 

Mr.  William  Hull — as  he  is  not  yet  episcopally  ordained,  we 
will  not  offend  against  propriety  by  styling  him  Reverend — seems 
so  completely  estranged  from  the  Dissenters  by  their  ingratitude 
towards  him,  and  their  stupidity  in  not  admiring  either  his 
theology  or  his  manners,  that  he  will  not  even  do  them  the  kind- 
ness of  trying  to  set  them  right  by  the  condescension  of  argu- 
ment We  opened  his  present  pamphlet  with  eagerness,  expect- 
ing to  find  some  display  of  that  ingenuity  and  reading  for  which 
he  has  credit.  The  title,  indeed,  will  be  seen  to  bear  an  ominotM 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  discourse,  in  which  the  Writer,  attempt- 
ing in  like  manner  to  prove  a  negative,  had  singularly  failed.  If 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are  not  le^8  inconsistent  with 
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*  Christianity'  than  ^a  deep  sense  of  injury,'  such  as  Mr.  Hull^ 
both  betrays  and  vindicates,  is  with  Christian  humility,  their 
cause  is  hopeless ;  and  if  the  Writer's  polemical  reasoning  is  no 
better  than  his  ethics,  he  cannot  be  a  very  formidable  anta* 
gonist* 

Nevertheless,  we  imagined  that  self-respect  would  have  in- 
duced this  gentleman  to  take  some  pains  with  a  pamphlet  upon 
so  delicate  and  important  a  subject.  As  he  professes  to  take  a 
particular  view  of  some  leading  objections  of  the  Modem  Dis< 
senters,  we  anticipated  that  the  works  of  Grahame,  Conder,  Mar- 
shall, and  Ballant3me,  which  treat  expressly  and  argumentatively 
of  the  subject,  would  have  received  a  close  examination ;  or  that 
the  more  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  James,  re- 
commended alike  by  the  popularity  of  the  writers  and  the  amiable 
spirit  which  distinguishes  their  controversial  publications,  would 
have  received  respectful  notice.  Will  it  be  credited  that  Mr. 
William  Hull  has  taken  so  particular  a  view  as  not  to  bestow 
even  a  passing  mention  upon  any  one  of  these  works  ?  Nay,  he 
has  been  as  careiul  to  avoid  combating  their  arguments  as  pro-^ 
nouncing  their  names.  He  affects  an  ignorance  which  we  sup- 
pose is  meant  for  sovereign  contempt.  The  only  Dissenting  au- 
thorities which  he  deigns  to  cite  are,  ^  the  words  of  Mr,  Hall  as 

*  reported  in  GreerCs  "  Reminiscences^'*,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge ! !  And  with 
a  matchless  consistency  worthy  of  himself,  while  citing  the  *  in- 

*  temperate  and  virulent  language'  of  certain  anonymous  six- 
penny tracts,  as  exhiUting  the  leading  objections  of  Modem 
Dissenters,  he  unwittingly  proclaims  his  own  unfairness  by  the 
very  terms  in  which  he  describes  his  authority — *  a  society  whose 

*  departure  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  violation  of  the . 

*  courtesies  which  are  due  to  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen 

*  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  have  offendl^^ome  of  the 

*  more  respectable  but  equally  decided  advocateA^of  noncon* 
^formity*  * 

Mr.  Hull's  choice  of  antagonists  was  decided,  no  doubt,  by 
his  choice  of  weapons.  With  the  writers  we  have  referred  to, 
he  must  have  measured  swords;  but,  with  anonymous  pamphleteers, 


*  The  correctness  of  this  allegation  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hnll  a  con- 
cession) is  borne  out  by  the  opinion  which  Mr.  James  expresses  of  the 
publications  of  this  Society  in  a  tract  just  published.  In  a  note  to 
the  *  Pastor's  Address/  he  recommends  No.  19  of  the  Series,  and  adds: 
'  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  series  had  been  written  with  the  tern- 

*  per  and  ability  of  this  number.    But,  after  all  the  hue  and  cnr  raised 

*  against  the  publications  of  this  Society,  some  of  which  /  could  have 
'  wished  had  been  otherwise,  will  they  compare  for  virulence  to  some 

*  of  the  tracts  of  the  Bartlett*s  Buildings'  Society  ?' 
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he  could  feel  at  liberty  to  shew  his  skill  in  the  pugilism  of  words/ 
We  supposed  ourselves  to  be  summoned  to  a  philosophic  debate, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  ring,  where  hard  words,  instead  of 
arguments,  are  dealed  about  by  this  champion  of  the  Church,  m 
a  style  that  makes  us  almost  shrink  from  the  affray.  To  drop 
our  homely  metaphor,  the  pamphlet,  instead  of  being  a  refutation 
of  the  leading  objections  against  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  does 
not  grapple  with,  does  not  even  touch  the  leading  objections. 
It  only  abuses  the  Dissenters  for  having  objections  against  Esta- 
blishments, which  the  Writer  affects  to  regard  as  quite  unobjec- 
tionable. It  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than  an  indictment  of  the  mo- 
dern Dissenters  upon  counts  having  very  little  bearing  upon  the 
subject  professedly  treated  of.  Mr.  Hull  nauseates  the  theology 
of  Dissenters,  the  institutions  of  Dissenters,  the  ill-built  meeting- 
houses of  Dissenters,  the  prayer-meetings  of  Dissenters,  the 
strictness  of  their  religious  discipline,  the  democratic  form  of  their 
church  government,  their  puritanism,  Calvinism,  methodism,  and, 
in  short,  every  thing  about  them.  He  is  certainly  the  very  man 
to  undertake  a  philosophical  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  with  a  particular  view 
to  meet  the  objections  of  modem  Dissenters. 

It  is  no  pleasing  task,  but  we  must  exhibit  this  unhappy  man 
in  the  light  in  which  he  has  voluntarily  forced  himself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Christian  public.  Let  the  Church  know  her  pro- 
selyte to  be  a  man  who,  in  a  discourse  preached  at  Enfield,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  haughty  and  implac- 
able spirit,  could  abuse  the  sacred  chair  by  fulminating  such 
language  upon  his  congregation  as  the  following. 

'  I  perfectly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  reference  to  Arius 
and  Socimis.  It  is  the  language  of  menace  and  of  intimidation.  It 
means^  "  If  ypu  do  not  preach  my  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  in  my 
sound  and  received  phrase,  I  will  denounce  you  to  the  religious  puhlic 
by  stealthy  insinuation  or  hy  open  accusation  as  heretical  and  latitu- 
dinarian.  You  shall  be  good  in  my  prescribed  way,  or  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  make  you  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  you  shall  do  no  good  at 
all ! "  I  am  not  disposed  to  under-rate  these  fulminations  of  blind 
and  unfeeling  bigotry.  The  process  is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  usefulness  of  ministers  not  less  eminent  than  Hall  and 
Toller,  have  suffered  for  a  time  throuj^h  the  insinuations  or  the  clamour 
of  men  who  were  not  worthy  to  walk  in  their  light.  Still,  /  bid  de^ 
Jiance  to  their  brute  thunders,  het  the  consequences  be  with  those  who 
launch  the  bolt.  From  my  first  engaging  in  the  Christian  ministry,  to 
the  present  hour,  I  have  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  sectarian 
minister — never  engaged  to  be  the  mere  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
partv — neveh  subscribed  to  any  articles  op  faith — never  suf- 
fered any  approach  to  dictation  as  to  what  I  should  preach  or  what  I 
should  abstain  from  preaching.  I  have  sought  for  my  religion,  not  in 
the  creeds  or  schools  of  sects,  but  in  the  Bible,  interpreted  with  those 
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aids  of  meditation  and  knowledge  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  most  interesting  and  responsible  of  human  pursuits. 
And  I  am  not  now  going  to  put  myself  to  school,  to  sit  witn  servile 
awe  at  the  feet  of  ignorance— of  fanaticism^of  reptile  bigotry.  The 
most  intelligent  and  beloved  friend  I  have,  and  whose  mind  has  irra- 
diated my  own,  shall  not  interfere  with  my  public  services,  nor  control 
the  functions  of  my  ministry.  Much  less  am  I  disposed  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  those  whose  caricature  exhibitions  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  can  only  foster  conceit  and  spiritual  pride,  make  ignorance  in 
love  with  itself,  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  obscure  the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  religion,  and  propagate 
discord  and  division  in  the  Church  of  God.  I  allow  to  others  the 
utmost  latitude  of  Christian  freedom.  I  will  resolutely  assert  my  own  ! 
I  have  but  one  Master,  which  is  Christ,  and  to  Him  I  stand  or  fall ! ' 

Of  the  provocation  which  dictated  this  philippic,  we  know  no- 
thing but  from  Mr.  Hull's  own  publication.  From  this  we  learn, 
that  *  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weare,"*  one  of  the  attendants  upon  the 
Author's  ministry  at  Enfield,  had  presumed  to  write  him  a  pri- 
vate letter,  in  consequence  of  one  addressed  by  Mr.  Hull  himself 
to  the  members  of  his  congregation,  containing  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  preside  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  *  held  in  the  vestry 
of  his  meeting-house.  The  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Weare's  letter 
which  Mr.  Hull  more  particularly  complains  of,  we  subjoin. 

'  One  word  on  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  You  say, 
*'  I  am  not  aware  that  they  arc  other  than  those  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles."  Perhaps  not.  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  one  can  charge 
you  with  preaching  ^'  the  doctrines  of  devils."  But  need  I  inform  my 
brother,  that  there  is  a  style  of  preaching,  respecting  which,  no  one 
shall  say  this  or  that  doctrmc  is  fulse,  and  yet  those  fundamental  truths 
which  exhibit  the  glory  of  Immanuel,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  ho- 
nour of  the  divine  Father,  are  either  kept  out  of  sight,  or  thrown  so 
&r  into  the  back-ground,  as  to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross.  My 
dear  brother,  you  know  who  has  said,  ''  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  If  you  and  I  faithfully  preach 
"  Christ  crucified,  we  well  know  what  must  of  necessity  follow.  The 
■carnal  mind  will  not  receive  such  doctrine ;  and  that  man  will  find 


*  We  learn  from  an  Appendix,  that  Mr.  Hull  objected  to  these 
prayer-meetings,  because,  much  as  he  respected  '  the  piety  and  kind- 
*  ness  manifested  by  the  Christian  friends '  who  conducted  them,  he 
found  from  the  tenor  of  their  prayers,  that  they  '  came  under  the  no- 
tion of  reforming  an  erroneous  and  corrupt  church/  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Baker  Street  meeting-house  is  one  of  those  decayed  Presbyterian 
churches  which  an  endowment  alone  has  preserved  from  utter  extinc- 
tion, in  the  absence  alike  of  life  in  the  pulpit  and  any  religious  dis- 
isipline  in  the  government. 

VOL.  XI. — N.s.  u 
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himself  most  woefully  mistaken,  whoever  he  be,  who  seeks  so  to  Teil 
the  truth  of  Christ  under  the  meretricious  garb  of  worldly  philosophy, 
as  to  render  it  palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  unrenewed  heart. 
So  did  not  our  divine  Master — so  did  not  his  Apostles.  Here,  mj  brother, 
we  must  make  a  stand,  fearless  of  the  consequences.  In  this  war&re 
we  must  be  decided,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fearful  alternative — *'  He 
that  is  not  for  me,  is  against  me." 

'  These  remarks  are  not  elicited  from  hearsay  reports,  bat  are  the 
result  of  my  own  painful  observation.  I  have  listened  to  you  at  times 
with  great  delight,  and  at  other  times  have  left  the  place  under  the 
mortifying  impression  that  neither  Arius  nor  Socinus  would  have  ob- 
jected to  a  single  sentiment  uttered.  Whether  such  a  ministry  is  in 
unison  Avith  that  of  ''  Christ  and  his  Apostles,"  or  calculated  to  render 
the  "  society  "  that  sits  under  it,  '*  rich  in  knowledge — in  faith — ^in  cha- 
rity," I  must  leave  for  those  to  determine  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns.' 

To  this  attack,  so  *  profane  and  insulting,^  in  Mr.  Hull's  opi- 
nion, as  to  admit  of  neither  explanation  nor  apology,  and  to  ^  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  reconciliation,''  this  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peace  returned  the  following  meek  and  sod  answer. 

*SlR, 

'  Your  letter  more  than  justifies  my  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Friday  evening  meeting.  The  charge  of  preaching  to  please  men,  and 
to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross,  is  one  which  ought  not  wantonly  to  be 
made  by  one  minister  of  the  Gospel  against  another.  No  man,  con- 
scious of  his  own  integrity,  would  advance  such  a  charge,  but  under  an 
extremely  perverted  state  of  mind.  Under  pretence  of  attacking 
"  principles,"  you  offer  me  a  personal  insult ;  your  conduct  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian. 
I  fling  back  the  accusation  with  the  contempt  and  indignation  which 
it  merits ;  and  I  have  done  with  you  until  the  judgement  of  the  great 
day. 

'  I  am,  &c. 

'  W.  HuLi./ 

This  answer,  Mr.  Hull  is  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  for  having 
written,  that  he  first  reads  it  from  the  pulpit  for  the  edification  <^ 
his  refractory  flock,  and  then  prints  it  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  consistency  of  a  deep  sense  of  injury  with  Christian  humility ! 
Of  Mr.  Weare  we  know  nothing,  but  our  readers  will  judge  how 
far  his  letter  exhibits  ^  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  reptile  bigotry.^ 

To  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  HulPs  liberal  sentiments,  who  had 
never  subscribed  to  any  articles  of  faith,  nor  sought  for  his  re- 
ligion in  creeds,  being  disposed  to  allow  to  others,  and  resolutely 
to  assert  for  himself,  *the  utmost  latitude  of  Christian  freedom'* ^ 
— it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  creeds,  and  articles, 
and  formularies,  and  restrictions  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment would  not  have  presented  very  strong  recoinmendationt. 
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But  a  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  him.  Now,  the  scruples  of 
Dissenters  as  to  the  terms  of  communion  in  the  Established 
Church  appear  to  him  unreasonable  and  contemptible.  We  con- 
clude that  he  is  ready  to  give  his  ex  animo  assent  and  consent 
to  all  and  every  thing  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, — to  sub- 
scribe to  three  creeds  and  thirty-nine  articles  without  hesitation. 
We  infer  this  &om  the  manner  in  which  he  now  speaks  of  *  the 

*  drivelling  scruples  of  those  *  who  perplex  their  insect  faculties 
^  with  some  indifferent  ceremony  or  some  doubtful  phrase  of  the 

*  baptismal  or  burial  services.**  The  nonconformity  of  Howe  and 
Owen,  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  of  Hall  and  Fuller,  is  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  ^  To  the  fanatic  and  the  bigot  \  Mr.  Hull 
observes,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above  expressions, 

*  every  thing  is  nought,  which  falls  not  within  the  compass  of 

*  their  own  littleness.'* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Dissenters  throw  off  the 
prejudices  of  their  early  years,  and  join  the  Establishment,  the 
considerations  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  with  them,  are 
generally  the  last  which  would  a  priori  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  have  much  weight;  and  the  features  of  the  system 
which  seem  to  have  the  most  attraction  for  them,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  those  which  a  candid  Episcopalian  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  weakest  points.  Thus,  while  even  Churchmen 
themselves,  those  of  them  who  have  insect  faculties  at  least,  are 
anxious  that  the  ^  doubtful  phrases  ^  in  their  services  should  be 
amended,  and  while  the  misapplication  of  the  ^  splendid  opulence  ^ 
of  the  Establishment  is  exciting  an  almost  universal  cry  for  Church 
Reform,  Mr.  Hull  sees  in  the  former  nothing  to  be  scrupled  at^ 
and  in  the  latter  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  system  !  Being 
himself  a  man  of  proper  spirit,  he  conceives  that  *  the  tendency 
^  of  an  Establishment  such  as  ours  to  produce  in  its  ministers  a 

*  ^fty  bearing^  not  always  to  be  reconciled  with  the  humility 

*  becoming  their  profession ',  is  a  circumstance  much  in  its 
favour,  since  it  thereby  '  affords  signal  opportunity  for  the  dis- 

*  play  of  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues,''  The  advantage  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  have,  in  this  respect,  over  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  apostolic 
times,  is  manifest.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  poor  Dissenting 
minister,  or  even  a  poor  curate,  can  display  the  meek  and  lowly 
virtues  in  the  beautiful  and  graceful  manner  that  a  wealthy  dig- 
nitary of  the  Establishment  has  the  opportunity  of  doing?  How 
much  more  condescension  and  humility  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Durham,  or  his  Grace  of  Lambeth  Palace,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  illustrious,  than  even  Thomas  Scott  or  Richard  Cecil ! 

'  Moreover',  argues  Mr.  Hull,  *  what  is  sometimes  taken  for 

*  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  is  only  a  manly  independence,  fostered 
^  by  the  consciousness  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  the  self-respect 

u  2 
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^  of  men  who  do  their  duty  without  laying  themselves  oat  for  t 
^  mean  popularity.  This  manliness  of  carriage  can  belong  but 
*  to  few  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dissenting  community.'*  Wc 
are  glad  that  he  admits  that  it  can  belong  to  any.  The  con- 
sciousness  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  it  might  be  thought, 
would  inspire  even  a  poor  Dissenting  minister  with  self-respect 
and  manly  feeling.  Not  so,  says  Mr.  Hull,  unless  he  is  also 
conscious  of  an  endowment.  This  is  the  sine  qua  nan  with 
ministers  who  would  combine  a  '  lofty  bearing '  and  that  virtue 
which  is  miscalled  pride,  with  the  utmost  latitude  in  their  doc- 
trinal views,  and  a  contempt  for  popularity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  predicament  of  our  Dissentii^ 
ministers,  if  iVIr.  Hull  could  but  persuade  them  to  think  sa 
Ivfortiinaii  nimium  sua  si  mala  norint !  The  following  is 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  miserable  condition  of  these  ser- 
vants of  servants. 

'  Dependent  for  his  election  to  office  on  the  suffrages  of  persons  who 
are  proud  of  a  power  which  they  arc  seldom  qualified  to  exercise  with 
wisdom ;  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  those,  who,  while  they  are  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the 
preacher,  boast  that  they  can,  at  any  time>  cashier  and  reject  the  man 
of  their  choice ;  dependent  for  a  favourable  reception  of  his  public  ser- 
vices on  a  scries  of  private  attentions,  which,  under  the  imposing  name 
of  pastoral  visits,  are  for  the  most  part  only  the  sacrifice  of  time  to  fri- 
volous gossip  and  idle  calls  ,*  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  is  of 
all  men  the  most  dependent ;  and  therefore,  to  maintain  his  standing 
with  a  plebeian  constituency,  must  be  of  all  men  the  most  servile. 
This  servility  is  inculcated  by  the  dignitaries  of  dissent,  under  the 
abused  name  of  Christiau  humility ;  and  to  cut  and  shulHe  and  creep, 
is  perversely  denominated  becoming  '^  all  things  to  all  men."  But  he 
has  his  revenge;  he  stoops  to  conquer.  He  maintains  his  ascendancy 
by  arts  of  fanaticism,  or  by  cherishing  the  passions  of  sectarian  bigotry 
and  hate  ,*  and  surrounds  himself  finally  with  the  factitious  dienity  and 
questionable  influence  of  a  partizan.  The  evils  which  result  are  in- 
calculable. One,  not  perhaps  of  its  greatest,  is  the  spirit  of  intermina- 
ble warfare  against  the  Church  ;  since  a  principle  means  of  command- 
ing influence  within  their  own  connection  is  to  exasperate  the  malignity 
of  faction,  by  feeding  in  vulgar  minds  an  ignorant  contempt  of  the 
clergy.  The  charge  of  being  "  useless,*  proceeds  with  an  ill  grace 
from  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  efforts  to  frustrate  the  labours  of 
the  clergy  by  calumniating  their  characters.  But  the  apology  of  the 
dissenting  minister  is  to  be  found  in  his  system,  if  indeed  any  apology 
can  be  offered  for  the  man  who  consoles  himself  for  conscious  servility 
to  his  own  party,  by  a  corresponding  insolence  and  ferocity  towardb 
others.' 

Happy,  happy  man,  to  have  made  his  escape  from  Baker 
Street  meeting,  and  Mr.  Weare,  and  all  the  evils  of  Dissenter- 
ism !     This  '  counter  statement,"  as  it  is  termed,  Mr.  Hull  a9> 
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sUhJS  us,  (attd  who  will  doubt  it  after  reading  the  history  of  the 
Enfield  business  ?)  '  is  given,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, — 

*  not  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation^  but  in  mere  justice 

*  to  the  calumniated  ministers  of  the  truth.'  For  *  after  all,'  adds 
Mr.  Hull,  with  ineffable  candour, — and  we  particularly  request 
that  the  Standard,  the  Record,  and  the  John  Bull,  in  copying 
out  the  above  delicious  portraiture  of  Independency,  will  not  omit 
to  do  justice  to  this  proof  of  the  Writer's  impartiality  and  kindli*- 
ness  of  feeling — '  qfler  ally  dissenting  ministers  generally  are 

*  good  nieny  although  placed  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 

*  the  culture  of  manly  independence.'  Servile,  shuffling,  fana- 
tical, sectarian,  factious,  calumniating,  insolent,  and  ferocious 
though  they  be, — they  are  *  generally  good  men.""  Some  of  them 
prore  it  by  dying  martyrs  to  the  system  which  they  conscien- 
tiously uphold !     '  They  err  in  reasoning,  but  their  hearts  are  in 

*  the  right  place.'  Would  to  God  that  we  could  return  the  com- 
pliment to  him  who  offers  it — but  not  in  the  spirit  of  insult  in 
which  it  is  tendered.  This  malignant  caricature  will  be  copied, 
and  re-copied,  with  inexpressible  delight;— it  will  be  believed  by 
many  who  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  truth,  and,  by 
Inany  who  will  be  aware  of  its  falsehood,  it  will  be  not  less 
eagerly  circulated.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Dissenters  have  no 
other  mode  of  refuting  such  vile  detraction,  which  reasoning  can- 
not touch,  than  by  the  practical  argument  of  an  adherence  to  the 
system  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  root  of  all  their  unhappiness, 
yet,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  abandon  as  soon  as  a  more  ex- 
cellent one  can  be  pointed  out  to  them. 

But  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know,  what  other  argu- 
ments Mr.  Hull  has  adduced  in  defence  of  Establishments, 
t^esides  their  tendency  to  produce  in  its  ministers  a  lofty  bearing 
and  an  amiable  pride.  Does  he,  it  may  be  asked,  take  his  stand 
with  Hooker,  in  defending  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ? — or,  with  Dean  Balguy,  or  with  Bishop  Warburton,  does 
he  philosophically  apologize  for  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  ?— or,  with  Paley,  does  he  applaud  the  Establishment,  as  a 
scheme  of  instruction,  on  the  general  ground  of  expediency  ? 
He  does  not  let  us  know  which  theory  he  embraces,  but,  by 
taking  negative  ground,  and  confining  himself  to  an  examination 
of  objections  against  the  principle  of  a  Religious  Establishment, 
without  stating  what  that  principle  is,  he  ingeniously  contrives  to 
secure  for  himself  a  latituae  congenial  with  his  expansive  mind, 
and  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  intricacy  and  vagueness. 
The  four  objections  which  he  undertakes  to  combat,  are  thus 
stated  or  im'plied  in  the  contents. 

'  §  1.  On  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment with  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     §  2.  An  Esta- 
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blishment  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  right  of  private  judgement«r 
§  3.  Departure  from  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  not  a  valid 
objection  to  an  Establishment.  §  4.  The  alleged  inutility^  ineffi- 
ciency, and  dangerous  tendency  of  an  Establishment.' 

It  is  under  the  first  head  only,  that  we  meet  with  any  thing 
}ike  substantial  argument ;  but  our  readers  will  not  be  led  to  ex- 
pect any  very  cogent  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  when  they  learn 
that  Mr.  Hull  would  paraphrase  our  Lord'^s  reply  to  Pilate  thua: 

*  It  is  not  clear  that  the  phrase  '*  not  of  this  world  "  was  designed 
by  our  Lord  to  bear  a  meaning  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  more 
than  the  Judaean  territory  and  government.  The  word  rendered 
"  world "  is  given  by  Schleusner  as  sometimes  used  with  an  equally 
limited  construction.  All,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  designed  to  say 
might  be  simply  this — ''  My  kingdom  is  not  the  political  sovereignty 
of  Judaea," — an  interpretation  strongly  countenanced  by  what  imme- 
diately follows,  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight ;"  that  is,  "  If  my  ambition  had  been  directed  to  politi- 
cal power,  I  should  have  levied  forces,  armed  my  followers,  adopted 
the  measures  of  a  political  chieftain,  and  thus  secured  myself  from 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  my  accusers,  instead  of  voluntarily  submit- 
ting to  stand  before  this  tribunal,  a  solitary  and  desertea  captive. 
My  presence  here  is  my  vindication  ;  it  proves  that  my  dominion  does 
not  rest  on  the  suffrages  or  martial  prowess  of  this  people.  It  is  not 
the  political  sovereignty  of  my  country,  but  a  kingdom,  which^  how- 
ever mysterious  it  may  seem,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  humiliation 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  victim  who  stands  before  you." ' 

After  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Hull's  felicitous  Biblical  criti- 
cism and  exegesis,  pur  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  as- 
serting that,  *"  in  point  of  fact,  Churchmen  would  seem  to  have 
^  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  than 
^  Dissenters  M  It  is  not  the  advocates  of  baptismal  regeneration  or 
of  confirmation,  Mr.  Hull  thinks,  but  the  Dissenters,  who  are 
really  chargeable  with  ^  making  the  external  modes  and  forms 
^  an  integral  portion  of  religion,  confounding  them  with  what  is 
*  inward  and  spiritual.^     And  how  is  this  shewn  ? 

'  Hence,  to  be  a  member  of  a  Dissenting  Church,  is  now  identified 
with  making  a  profession  of  "  religion ";  and  to  fall  in  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  sect,  setting  a  useful  example  of  zeal  and  precision  in 
the  prescribed  routine  of  duties^  is  to  secure  the  reputation  of  "  emi' 
nent  piety  ".  To  be  an  avowed  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
seems,  is  to  make  no  "  profession  of  religion  !*'  The  liberality  and 
the  spirituality  of  Dissenters  appear,  in  this  instance^  in  remarkable 
accordance  with  each  other.' 

So  it  seems,  and  so  it  may  be  made  to  appear ;  but  upon  what 
authority  does  this  seeming  rest  ?  We  know  not  with  what  sort 
of  Dissenters  Mr.  Hull  may  have  come  into  contact,  either  at 
Norwich,  at  Hitchin,  or  at  Enfield ;  but,  from  his  exclusive  and 
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repulsive  habits,  and  his  contempt  for  pastoral  visiting,  we  sus- 
pect that  he  can  have  had  little  opportunity  of  learning  much  of 
the  views  and  phraseology  of  Dissenters,  except  from  hearsay. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  charge  him  ir\t\i  falsehood  in  attributing 
to  the  Dissenters,  the  illiberal  sentiment,  that  ^  to  be  an  avowed 
^  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  make  no  profession  of 
*  religion  \  He  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  are,  as  such,  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  many  Independent  Churches ;  a  fact  within  our  per- 
sonal knowledge.  He  may  never  have  read  Mr.  HalPs  "  Terms 
of  Communion  '*^,  in  which  principles  combining  liberality  and 
spirituality  are  so  eloquently  advocated.  He  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dissenters  to  a  degree  which  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  possible.  But,  as  his  intention  obviously  was  to 
malign  and  to  insult,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  over  scrupu- 
lous as  to  facts.  In  the  above  passage,  at  all  events,  he  has  mis- 
represented the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Dissenters  to 
an  extent  which  admits  of  no  palliation.  If  it  is  not  wilful,  it  is 
malignant. 

Robert  Hall,  however,  is  a  name  of  little  authority  or  attrac- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Hull.  He  refers  to  him  repeatedly, 
but  it  is  only  to  nibble  at  a  reported  remark,  or,  with  equal  flip- 
pancy and  insolence,  to  characterize  his  more  deliberate  senti- 
ments as  sheer  nonsense  or  atrocious  calumny.  Once  he  speaks 
of  his  ^  mighty  mind,^  but  it  is  only  to  give  point  to  the  lan- 
guage of  depreciation.  For  that  mighty  mind,  he  had  no  rever- 
ence, because  with  the  holy  character  of  that  mind  he  h<^  no 
sympathy.  The  terms  of  communion  which  Mr.  Hall  advocated, 
were  not  latitudinarian  enough  to  please  the  ex-minister  of  En- 
field. To  demand  in  a  communicant  the  evidences  of  personal 
religion  is,  in  his  opinion,  intolerance  and  persecution.  The 
form  of  government  which  Dissenters  condemn  as  corrupt,  he 
glories  in  as  liberal.  The  right  of  private  judgement,  he  finds 
only  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  there  no 
questions  are  asked,  no  invidious  discipline  is  maintained. 

*  The  right  of  private  judgement/  he  remarks^  *  embraces  the  li- 
berty of  individuals  to  form  and  express  their  own  opinions^  without 
forfeiture  of  Christian  fellowship^  if  they  chance  to  differ  from  the 
majority.  It  forbids  the  many  to  decide  for  the  few  in  ^'  controversies 
of  faitn/'  and  to  excommunicate  as  reprobate  the  man  who  dares  to 
think  for  himself.     This  liberty  Dissenters  refuse :  it  is  inconsistent 

with  their  pure  communion/ '  Ignorant  of  their  own  principles^ 

and  in  their  own  case  mistaking  words  for  things^  it  is  not  marvellous 
that  thev  misapprehend^  and  then  calumniate,  the  Churchy  whose 
theory  of  freedom  may  be  more  imperfect,  but  within  whose  pale  there 
b  more  practical  independence  than  is  granted  by  the  most  liberal  of 
her  adversaries.'    pp.  31^  32. 
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Will  the  Church  accept  this  eulogy  ?  Will  she  consent  to  bo 
complimented  on  recognizing  this  unbounded  right  of  private 
judgement  in  individuals,  and  on  embracing  within  her  commu- 
nion, unreproved,  all  shades  of  opinion ;  her  ancient  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith  being  held  in  abeyance,  her  power  of  ex- 
communication an  idle  name?  Will  the  Church  receive  this 
Apostle  of  liberalism  into  her  bosom  P  She  is  welcome  to  him. 
*'  He  went  forth  from  us,  but  he  was  never  of  us,''  Every  Dis- 
senting congregation  over  which  he  has  presided,  has  withered 
under  his  frigid  oratory  and  comfortless  divinity.     '  The  Church 

*  of  England,'  says  Mr,  Hull,  *  compels  no  one  to  come  in.' 
Times  are  altered,  we  admit,  in  this  respect :  does  Mr.  Hull 
mean  to  insinuate  that  Dissenters  compel  any  one  to  join  them« 
Did  they  compel  him  ?     Nor  does  the  Church,  he  adds,  *  bar 

*  the  door  on  her  worshippers  to  prevent  their  retreat,  if  they  like 
^  not  her  rites  and  ceremonies.'  This  is  not  quite  true ;  but 
nHmporte :  are  not  Dissenters  equally  accommodating?  Who 
wished  to  bar  the  door  of  Baker  Street  on  Mr.  Hull?  We 
would  have  let  him  retreat  without  a  word  of  reproach,  if  he  had 
not  thus  basely  turned  round  upon  a  whole  community,  and 
vented  his  sense  of  private  injury  in  sweeping,  bitter,  and  arro- 
gant invectives. 

We  cannot  spare  time  or  room  to  follow  the  Writer  through  the 
remaining  sections,  which  contain  assertions  that  absolutely 
startled  us  by  their  temerity.  His  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Dissenters  to  the  law,  and  to  the  constitution,  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  theological  hatred,  which  is  never  satisfied  till  it  has  de- 
nounced the  object  of  its  jealousy  as  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  The 
attempt  to  implicate  whole  sections  of  the  religious  community  in 
the  indiscreet  or  violent  acts  of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there, 
indicates  only  the  eagerness  of  the  calumniator.  From  Radical- 
ism, we  know  ourselves  to  be  as  widely  removed  as  Mr.  Hull ; 
«nd  we  detest  it  as  much  as  we  do  a  traitorous  sycophancy  that 
would  affect  loyalty  for  the  purposes  of  vindictive  mischief.  But 
we  will  say  no  more.  There  wa>s  a  time,  even  this  consistent 
gentleman  admits,  when  to  dissent  was  noble,  because  it  was  ^  a 
point  of  honour ' !  The  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  it  seems,  has 
annihilated  this  reason ;  and  therefore  those  with  whom  it  was 
never  a  point  of  conscience,  will  do  right  to  conform.  We  roust 
transcribe  the  passage  containing,  by  implication,  this  sentiment. 
At  the  Restoration,  Mr.  H.  says, 

'  The  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  Protestant  party  regarded  each 
other  with  sentiments  of  charity,  did  justice  to  each  other's  integrity 
of  principle,  and  aimed  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  Other  counsels  prevailed.  The  violence  of  party  at- 
tached a  stienna  to  all  dissenters,  whose  separation  fropi  the  Church 
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XfSi  l^ndered  inevitable^  and  then  punished  by  dvil  disabilities.  Their 
loyalty  was  supposed  to  be  tainted.  They  were  treated  as  persons 
unworthy  to  serve  their  country  in  offices  of  trust  or  power  under  the 
Crown.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manly>  it  was  noble>  to  dissent. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  an  honourable  man.  It  was  the  straight 
forward  way  of  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  power^  and  of  claiming 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  obey  conscience  m  things  sacred^  with- 
out forfeiture  of  civil  privileges^  without  the  loss  of  caste^  or  exposure 
to  public  dishonour.  The  Revolution  of  1688  left  the  dissenters  a 
stigmatized  body.  Many  persons  of  opulence  and  rank^  who  cared 
litue  for  the  theological  question^  worshipped  with  them  as  a  point  of 
duty  and  a  protest  against  insolent  t3rranny.  They  became^  for  a  time> 
pobtical  dissenters.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Church  but  on 
the  ground  of  her  supposed  intolerance^  which  in  reality  was  that  of 
the  state ;  and  as  high-minded  men,  they  calmly  submitted  to  the 
reproach  of  non-conformity^  that  they  might  fight  the  more  openly 
and  effectually  the  battle  of  religious  liberty.  They  have  won  the 
day. 

*  The  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  now  essentially  changed.  It 
18  no  longer  the  point  of  honour  to  dissent.  The  non-conformist  aris- 
tocracy have  resumed  their  position  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ! 

'  Manners  with  fortunes— humours  turn  with  climes^ 
Tenets  with  books«-and  principles  with  times.' 

Admirable  apology  alike  for  political  weathercocks  and  eccle- 
siastical latitudinarians  ! 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  Dissenters'  Appeal:  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Gh^y.     By  Vox  Clamantis.    8vo.    pp.  52.    London.     1834. 

2.  A  Pastor's  Address  to  his  People,  on  the  Principles  of  Dissent,  and 
the  Duties  of  Dissenters.  By  John  Angell  James.  12mo.  pp.  61. 
London.    1834. 

^T^HE  Dissenters^  Appeal  is  a  somewhat  unpolished,  plain- 
-^  spoken  statement  of  facts,  pnt  forth  by  a  man  evidently  of 
extensive  practical  knowledge  and  shtcwd  observation.  Criticism 
18  disarmed,  and  becomes  impertinetit,  when  there  is  no  attempt 
St  the  graces  or  niceties  of  composition,  and  the  matter  in  hand 
is  serious  business.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a 
few  pithy  paragraphs.  *^ 

'If  your  Lordship  wished  for  a  Apedmen  of  actual  uniformity 
(effected  too  in  the  absence  of  all  hiiinan  coercion,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  bitterest  persecution),  you  see  it  In  the  history  of  the  independent 
Dissenters  of  this  kingdom.  Well  t^rsed,  as  your  Lordship  doubtless 
is^  in  that  history,  it  must  have  struck  a  mind  so  acutely  formed,  as 
no  ordinary  spectacle  ;  nor  need  I,  I  am  sure,  remind  your  Lordship, 
that  almost  all  the  political  and  religious  enactments  of  the  last  five, 
bat  especially  of  the  last  two,  years,  bave  been  tributary  to  the  truth 
and  force  of  those  principles  which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  ever 
professed,  and  in  the  main  acted  upon.    The  world  is  ^t  beginning 
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to  do  us  justice.  The  obloquy  that  has  attached  to  us  iu  darker 
periods,  has  been  dispersed  by  the  rising  beams  of  knowledge.  Our 
principles,  in  proportion  as  tney  are  understood^  are  admitted  to  be 
correct.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  decides  in  our  favour ;  and 
if  the  first  indications  of  the  refluent  ebb  be  disregarded^  we  are  sure 
that  *'  the  great  tide  of  public  opinion  gathers  strength  with  every 
breaker.'* 

'  It  may  be  possibly  supposed  by  your  Lordship^  that  these  state- 
ments are  only  the  splenetic  effusions  of  an  individual^  who^  like  the 
fox,  disparages  the  clustered  delicacies  which  he  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring  to  appropriate^  and  who  is  still  looking  on  them 
with  a  longing  eye. 

'My  Lord^  it  is  not  so  with  me ;  when  in  the  ardour  of  one-and- 
twcnty^  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  enter  the  Church  of  England.  Mj 
inducements  were  of  no  ordinary  character.  A  gratuitous  Oxford 
education  was  kindly  offered  by  an  individual,  now  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Episcopal  bench ;  and  a  living  was  promisea  me 
at  the  close  of  my  studies,  superior  in  value  to  the  average  income  of 
Dissenting  Ministers :  had  I  accepted  it,  and  been,  what  I  think  it  is 
probable  I  might  have  been,  a  decided  partisan,  my  zeal  and  energy 
might  have  obtained  for  me  a  small  cluster  of  the  "  goodly  vine  "  of 
the  Establishment.  But,  my  Lord,  tempting  as  the  prospect  was,  on 
mature  deliberation,  I  dared  not  pay  the  penalty ;  I  have  never  re- 
gretted the  decision,  and  am  therefore  entitled  at  least  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  disinterested  Protestant  Dissenter. 

*  Taking  my  stand  then,  my  Lord,  on  the  basis  of  the  unchangeaUe 
word  of  God,  and  abandoning  the  low  and  accidental  ground  I  occupy 
as  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  (for  Dissent  is  a  mere  accident,)  I  solemnly, 
but  respectfully  call  on  you,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  mighty  nation, 
to  hear  and  redress  grievances  which  are  an  outrage  on  Christianity 
itself. 

*  '^  Give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight," — was  toe  pathetic  request  of  the 
princely  patriarch  to  the  hospitable  sons  of  Heth.  Hear,  my  Lord, 
the  courteous  reply!  *'  In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead; 
none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  may- 
est  bury  thy  dead."  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  sequel.  The 
stranger  was  accommodated  with  the  last  narrow  house,  in  which  he 
might  deposit  the  ashes  of  her  whom  he  loved,  by  persons,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  very  different  religious  views  from  nerself.  We  near 
nothing  of  their  compelling  him  to  submit  to  an  arbitray  ritual,  im- 

Sosed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  of  his  deep  and  silent  grief  being 
isturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  native,  an  authorized,  but  to  him  an 
alien,  priest. 

'  But  how  stands  it  in  England,  my  Lord,  in  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  instances  ?  *'  The  mourners  go  along  the  streets,  because  man 
goeth  to  his  long  home."  They  assemble  around  the  open  tomb.  The 
rail  heart  longs  to  hear  the  mell-hnown  voice  that  has  hitherto  assuaged 
its  griefs,  and  poured  the  balm  of  religious  consolation  into  its  wound- 
ed recesses  ;  but  the  luxury  is  denied.  A  stranger  priest  appears,  an 
act-of-parliament  ritual  is  recited,  perhaps  with  professional  sang-* 
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sUipes  U8,  (atid  who  will  doubt  it  after  reading  the  history  of  the 
Enfield  business  ?)  '  is  given,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, — 

*  not  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation^  but  in  mere  justice 

*  to  the  calumniated  ministers  of  the  truth.'  For  *  after  all,'  addi 
Mr.  Hull,  with  ineffable  candour, — and  we  particularly  request 
that  the  Standard,  the  Record,  and  the  John  Bull,  in  copying 
out  the  above  delicious  portraiture  of  Independency,  will  not  omit 
to  do  justice  to  this  proof  of  the  Writer's  impartiality  and  kindli- 
ness of  feeling — *  after  ally  dissenting  ministers  generally  are 
^  good  men^  although  placed  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
^  the  culture  of  manly  independence.'  Servile,  shuffling,  fana- 
tical, sectarian,  factious,  calumniating,  insolent,  and  ferocious 
though  they  be, — they  are  *  generally  good  men.''  Some  of  them 
prove  it  by  dying  martyrs  to  the  system  which  they  conscien- 
tiously uphold !  '  They  err  in  reasoning,  but  their  hearts  are  in 
'  the  right  place.'  Would  to  God  that  we  could  return  the  com- 
pliment to  him  who  offers  it — but  not  in  the  spirit  of  insult  in 
which  it  is  tendered.  This  malignant  caricature  will  be  copied, 
and  re-copied,  with  inexpressible  delight ; — it  will  be  believed  by 
many  who  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  truth,  and,  by 
many  who  will  be  aware  of  its  falsehood,  it  will  be  not  less 
eagerly  circulated.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Dissenters  have  no 
other  mode  of  refuting  such  vile  detraction,  which  reasoning  can- 
not touch,  than  by  the  practical  argument  of  an  adherence  to  the 
system  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  root  of  all  their  unhappiness, 
yet,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  abandon  as  soon  as  a  more  ex- 
cellent one  can  be  pointed  out  to  them. 

But  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know,  what  other  argu- 
ments Mr.  Hull  has  adduced  in  defence  of  Establishments, 
besides  their  tendency  to  produce  in  its  ministers  a  lofty  bearing 
and  an  amiable  pride.  Does  he,  it  may  be  asked,  take  his  stand 
with  Hooker,  in  defending  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ? — or,  with  Dean  Balguy,  or  with  Bishop  Warburton,  does 
he  philosophically  apologize  for  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  .^— or,  with  Paley,  does  he  applaud  the  Establishment,  as  a 
scheme  of  instruction,  on  the  general  ground  of  expediency  ? 
He  does  not  let  us  know  which  theory  he  embraces,  but,  by 
taking  negative  ground,  and  confining  himself  to  an  examination 
of  objections  against  the  principle  of  a  Religious  Establishment, 
without  stating  what  that  principle  is,  he  ingeniously  contrives  to 
secure  for  himself  a  latituac  congenial  with  his  expansive  mind, 
and  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  intricacy  and  vagueness. 
The  four  objections  which  he  undertakes  to  combat,  are  thus 
stated  or  im'piied  in  the  contents. 

'  §  1.  On  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  estaUish- 
ment  with  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     §  2.  An  Esta<- 
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blishment  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  right  <^  private  judgement*^ 
§  3.  Departure  from  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  not  a  valid 
objection  to  an  Establishment.  §  4.  The  allied  inutility,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  dangerous  tendency  of  an  Establishment.' 

It  is  under  the  first  head  only,  that  we  meet  with  any  thing 
like  substantial  argument ;  but  our  readers  will  not  be  led  to  ex- 
pect any  very  cogent  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  when  they  leani 
that  Mr.  Hull  would  paraphrase  our  Lord^s  reply  to  Pilate  thus: 

'  It  is  not  clear  that  the  phrase  '*  not  of  this  world  '*  was  cLesigned 
by  our  Lord  to  bear  a  meaning  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  moic 
than  the  Judsan  territory  and  government.  The  word  rendered 
^'  world "  is  given  by  Schleusner  as  sometimes  used  with  an  equally 
limited  construction.  All,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  designed  to  say 
might  be  simply  this — '^  My  kingdom  is  not  the  political  sovereignty 
of  Judaea/' — an  interpretation  strongly  countenanced  by  what  imme- 
diately follows,  "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight ;"  that  is,  '*  If  my  ambition  had  been  directed  to  politi- 
cal power,  I  should  have  levied  forces,  armed  my  followers,  aaopted 
the  measures  of  a  political  chieftain,  and  thus  secured  myself  from 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  my  accusers,  instead  of  voluntarily  submit- 
ting to  stand  before  this  tribunal,  a  solitary  and  desertea  captive. 
My  presence  here  is  my  vindication  ;  it  proves  that  my  dominion  does 
not  rest  on  the  suffrages  or  martial  prowess  of  this  people.  It  is  not 
the  political  sovereignty  of  my  country,  but  a  kingdom,  which,  how- 
ever mysterious  it  may  seem,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  humiliation 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  victim  who  stands  before  you." ' 

After  this  specimen  of  Mr.  HuU^s  felicitous  Biblical  criti^ 
cism  and  exegesis,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  as- 
serting that,  ^  in  point  of  fact.  Churchmen  would  seem  to  hare 
^  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  than 
^  Dissenters  M  It  is  not  the  advocates  of  baptismal  regeneration  or 
of  confirmation,  Mr.  Hull  thinks,  but  the  Dissenters,  who  are 
really  chargeable  with  ^  making  the  external  modes  and  forms 
^  an  integral  portion  of  religion,  confounding  them  with  what  is 
'  inward  and  spiritual.'     And  how  is  this  shewn  ? 

'  Hence,  to  be  a  member  of  a  Dissenting  Church,  is  now  identified 
with  making  a  profession  of  ^'  religion  *';  and  to  fall  in  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  sect,  setting  a  useful  example  of  zeal  and  precision  in 
the  prescribed  routine  of  duties,  is  to  secure  the  reputation  of  ''  end* 
nent  piety  ".  To  be  an  avowed  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
seems,  is  to  make  no  '*  profession  of  religion !"  The  liberality  and 
the  spirituality  of  Dissenters  appear,  in  this  instance,  in  remarlcable 
accordance  with  each  other.' 

So  it  seems,  and  so  it  may  be  made  to  appear ;  but  upon  what 
authority  does  this  seeming  rest  ?  We  know  not  with  what  sort 
of  Dissenters  Mr.  Hull  may  have  come  into  contact,  either  at 
Norwich,  at  Hitchin,  or  at  Enfield ;  but,  from  his  exclusive  and 
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repulsiye  habits,  and  his  contempt  for  pastoral  visiting,  we  sus- 
pect that  he  can  have  had  little  opportunity  of  learning  much  of 
the  views  and  phraseology  of  Dissenters,  except  from  hearsay. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  charge  him  Vi\t\i  falsehood  in  attributing 
to  the  Dissenters,  the  illiberal  sentiment,  that  ^  to  be  an  avowed 
'  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  make  no  profession  of 
^  religion  \  He  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  arc,  as  such,  admitted  to  com- 
munion in  many  Independent  Churches ;  a  fact  within  our  per- 
sonal knowledge.  He  may  never  have  read  Mr.  HalPs  "  Terms 
of  Communion  *",  in  which  principles  combining  liberality  and 
spirituality  are  so  eloquently  advocated.  He  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dissenters  to  a  degree  which  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  possible.  But,  as  his  intention  obviously  was  to 
malign  and  to  insult,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  over  scrupu- 
lous as  to  facts.  In  the  above  passage,  at  all  events,  he  has  mis- 
represented the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Dissenters  to 
an  extent  which  admits  of  no  palliation.  If  it  is  not  wiliul,  it  is 
malignant. 

Robert  Hall,  however,  is  a  name  of  little  authority  or  attrac- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Hull.  He  refers  to  him  repeatedly, 
but  it  is  only  to  nibble  at  a  reported  remark,  or,  with  equal  flip- 
pancy and  insolence,  to  characterize  his  more  deliberate  senti- 
ments as  sheer  nonsense  or  atrocious  calumny.  Once  he  speaks 
of  his  ^  mighty  mind,^  but  it  is  only  to  give  point  to  the  lan- 
guage of  depreciation.  For  that  mighty  mind,  he  had  no  rever- 
ence, because  with  the  holy  character  of  that  mind  he  hod  no 
sympathy.  The  terms  of  communion  which  Mr.  Hall  advocated, 
were  not  latitudinarian  enough  to  please  the  ex-minister  of  En- 
field. To  demand  in  a  communicant  the  evidences  of  personal 
religion  is,  in  his  opinion,  intolerance  and  persecution.  The 
form  of  government  which  Dissenters  condemn  as  corrupt,  he 
glories  in  as  liberal.  The  right  of  private  judgement,  he  finds 
only  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  there  no 
questions  are  asked,  no  invidious  discipline  is  maintained. 

'  The  right  of  private  judgement/  he  remarks^  *  embraces  the  li- 
berty of  individuals  to  form  and  express  their  own  opinions^  without 
forfeiture  of  Christian  fellowship,  if  they  chance  to  differ  from  the 
majority.  It  forbids  the  many  to  decide  for  the  few  in  *'  controversies 
of  faith/'  and  to  excommunicate  as  reprobate  the  man  who  dares  to 
think  for  himself.     This  liberty  Dissenters  refuse :  it  is  inconsistent 

with  their  pure  communion.* *  Ignorant  of  their  own  principles^ 

and  in  their  own  case  mistaking  words  for  things^  it  is  not  marvellous 
that  they  misapprehend,  and  then  calumniate,  the  Church,  whose 
theory  of  freedom  may  be  more  imperfect,  but  within  whose  pale  there 
is  more  practical  independence  than  is  granted  by  the  most  liberal  of 
her  adversaries.'    pp.  31,  32. 
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Will  the  Church  accept  this  eulogy  ?  Will  she  consent  to  be 
complimented  on  recognizing  this  unbounded  right  of  private 
judgement  in  individuals,  and  on  embracing  within  her  commu* 
nion,  unreproved,  all  shades  of  opinion ;  her  ancient  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith  being  held  in  abeyance,  her  power  of  ex- 
communication an  idle  name?  Will  the  Church  receive  this 
Apostle  of  liberalism  into  her  bosom  P  She  is  welcome  to  him. 
"  He  went  forth  from  us,  but  he  was  never  of  us.'"  Every  Dis- 
senting congregation  over  which  he  has  presided,  has  withered 
under  his  frigid  oratory  and  comfortless  divinity.     '  The  Church 

*  of  England,"  says  Mr.  Hull,  *  compels  no  one  to  come  in.' 
Times  are  altered,  we  admit,  in  this  respect :  does  Mr.  Hull 
mean  to  insinuate  that  Dissenters  compel  any  one  to  join  them. 
Did  they  compel  him  ?     Nor  does  the  Church,  he  adds,  *  bar 

*  the  door  on  her  worshippers  to  prevent  their  retreat,  if  they  like 

*  not  her  rites  and  ceremonies.''  This  is  not  quite  true ;  but 
tCimporte :  are  not  Dissenters  equally  accommodating  ?  Who 
wished  to  bar  the  door  of  Baker  Street  on  Mr.  Hull  ?  We 
would  have  let  him  retreat  without  a  word  of  reproach,  if  he  had 
not  thus  basely  turned  round  upon  a  whole  community,  and 
vented  his  sense  of  private  injury  in  sweeping,  bitter,  and  arro- 
gant invectives. 

We  cannot  spare  time  or  room  to  follow  the  Writer  through  the 
remaining  sections,  which  contain  assertions  that  absolutely 
startled  us  by  their  temerity.  His  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  o( 
the  Dissenters  to  the  law,  and  to  the  constitution,  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  theological  hatred,  which  is  never  satisfied  till  it  has  de- 
nounced the  object  of  its  jealousy  as  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  The 
attempt  to  implicate  whole  sections  of  the  religious  community  in 
the  indiscreet  or  violent  acts  of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there, 
indicates  only  the  eagerness  of  the  calumniator.  From  Radical- 
ism, we  know  ourselves  to  be  as  widely  removed  as  Mr.  Hull ; 
and  wc  detest  it  as  much  as  we  do  a  traitorous  sycophancy  that 
would  affect  loyalty  for  the  purposes  of  vindictive  mischief.  But 
we  will  say  no  more.  There  was  a  time,  even  this  consistent 
gentleman  admits,  when  to  dissent  was  noble,  because  it  was  *  a 
point  of  honour " !  The  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  it  seems,  has 
annihilated  this  reason  ;  and  therefore  those  with  whom  it  was 
never  a  point  of  conscience,  will  do  right  to  conform.  We  roost 
transcribe  the  passage  containing,  by  implication,  this  sentiment. 
At  the  Restoration,  Mr.  H.  says, 

'  The  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  Protestant  party  regarded  each 
other  with  sentiments  of  charity>  did  justice  to  each  other's  integrity 
of  principle,  and  aimed  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  Other  counsels  prevailed.  The  violence  of  party  at* 
tached  a  stiema  to  all  dissenters^  whose  separation  from  tht  Cafucji 
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was  rendered  inevitable^  and  then  punished  by  civil  disabilities.  Their 
loyalty  was  supposed  to  be  tainted.  They  were  treated  as  persons 
unworthy  to  serve  their  country  in  offices  of  trust  or  power  under  the 
Crown.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manly^  it  was  noble^  to  dissent. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  an  honourable  man.  It  was  the  straight 
forward  way  of  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  power^  and  of  claiming 
the  right  ot  British  subjects  to  obey  conscience  in  things  sacred^  with- 
out forfeiture  of  civil  privileges,  without  the  loss  of  caste,  or  exposure 
to  public  dishonour.  The  Kevolution  of  1688  left  the  dissenters  a 
stigmatized  body.  Many  persons  of  opulence  and  rank,  who  cared 
little  for  the  theol(^ical  question,  worshipped  with  them  as  a  point  of 
duty  and  a  protest  against  insolent  tyranny.  They  became,  for  a  time> 
political  dissenters.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Church  but  on 
the  ground  of  her  supposed  intolerance,  which  in  reality  was  that  of 
the  state ;  and  as  high-minded  men,  they  calmly  submitted  to  the 
reproach  of  non-conformity,  that  they  might  fight  the  more  openly 
and  effectually  the  battle  of  religious  liberty.  They  have  won  the 
day. 

'  The  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  now  essentially  changed.  It 
is  no  longer  the  point  of  honour  to  dissent.  The  non-conformist  aris- 
tocracy have  resumed  their  position  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ! 

'  Manners  with  fortunes-— humours  turn  with  climes. 
Tenets  with  books— and  principles  with  times.' 

Admirable  apology  alike  for  political  weathercocks  and  eccle- 
siastical latitudinarians  ! 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  Dissenters'  Appeal:  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Grey.     By  Vox  Clamantis.     8vo.    pp.  52.     London.     1834. 

2.  A  Pastor* s  Address  to  his  People,  on  the  Principles  of  Dissent,  and 
the  Duties  of  Dissenters.  By  John  Angell  James.  12mo.  pp.  61. 
London.     1834. 

^T^HE  Dissenters^  Appeal  is  a  somewhat  unpolished,  plain- 
-^  spoken  statement  of  facts,  put  forth  by  a  man  evidently  of 
extensive  practical  knowledge  and  sh^wd  observation.  Criticism 
is  disarmed,  and  becomes  impertinent,  when  there  is  no  attempt 
at  the  graces  or  niceties  of  composition,  and  the  matter  in  hand 
is  serious  business.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a 
few  pithy  paragraphs. 

'If  your  Lordship  wished  for  a  specimen  of  actual  uniformity 
(effectea  too  in  the  absence  of  all  hiitnan  coercion,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  bitterest  persecution),  you  see  it  In  the  history  of  the  independent 
Dissenters  of  this  kingdom.  Well  t^rsed,  as  your  Lordship  doubtless 
is,  in  that  history,  it  must  have  struck  a  mind  so  acutely  formed,  as 
no  ordinary  spectacle  ;  nor  need  I,  I  am  sure,  remind  your  Lordship, 
that  almost  all  the  political  and  rd^ous  enactments  of  the  last  five> 
but  especially  of  the  last  two,  years,  have  been  tributary  to  the  truth 
and  force  of  those  principles  which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  ever 
professed,  and  in  the  main  acted  upon.     The  world  is  fast  beginning 
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In  a  few  days  will  be  published^  The  Housekeeper's  Guide ;  or,  a 
Plain  and  Practical  System  of  Domestic  Cookery.  By  the  Author  of 
'*  Cottage  Comforts." 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  subscription^  The  Omitholopcal 
Gleaner ;  or  Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  Birds,  collected  from  travcdLen 
and  the  first  authorities;  with  Moral  Reflections.  Designed  as  s 
Supplement  to  more  scientific  works.  By  Joseph  D*Arcy  Sirr^  AM*, 
M.K.I.A.,  Rector  of  Kilcoleman,  Diocese  of  Tuam.  The  above  wwk 
is  to  be  published  in  two  volumes  8vo,  price  24^.,  and  will  be  printed 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers'  Names  shall  have  been 
obtained. 
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Atonement  of  Christ ;  the  Duty  «f  

and  the  Abitfty  of  Man  to  peHoni  I 
Duty.    By  the  Rev,  James  TliigiUB 
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On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  J; 
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Art.  I.  1.  Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  V>.Yy,y  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  8vo. 
pp.  87.     London.    1834. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Members  of  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the 

Dissenters'  Petitions,  and  on  Church  Griet*ances.  By  a  late  Fellow 
of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.     8vo.    i)p.  56.    London.    1834. 

3.  Church  and  State  in  America.    Inscribed  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

By  C.  Colton.    8vo.    pp.  64.    London.    1834. 

T)R.  BURTON  is  a  man  of  war;  the  Goliath  of  Oxford.  He 
speared  Mr.  Bui  teal,  and  did  fierce  battle  against  Lord 
Henley.  He  is  the  chosen  champion  of  the  Church  against  the 
Reformers  within  her  pale,  and  now  he  comes  forward  to  defy  all 
enemies  without  the  gates.  But,  disdaining  to  fight  with  pigmies, 
he  passes  by  the  Dissenters  with  brief  and  haughty  notice,  and, 
advancing  to  the  threshold  of  the  senate,  there  sounds  his  chal- 
lenge in  tne  ears  of  the  British  Parliament,  telling  the  Commons 
of  England  at  their  peril  to  meddle  with  the  Cimrch.  *'  Par- 
'  liament  \  says  the  Regius  Professor  of  Oxford,  '  has  now  no 
*  constitutional  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England.^ 
The  union  between  Church  and  State,  on  which  that  right  was 
founded,  has  been  dissolved  ! 

'  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  undertake  to  alter  the  Liturgy, 
and  if  a  Prayer-book  thus  made  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  state  candidly  and 
openly,  that  I  shall  not  use  it,  unless  my  Diocesan  should  order  me. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  State  to  make  me  use  it.  The  Act  itself 
would  be  null,  a  mere  piece  of  waste  paper.  And  if  all  members  bring 
forward  the  motions  for  which  they  have  given  notice,  the  next  session 
will  perhaps  produce  many  such  sheets  of  waste  paper,  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  Thus  Mr.  Faithful,  who  is  a  Dissenter,  and 
who  is  not  reported  to  have  blushed  when  he  said,  ''  I  hate  the  Esta- 
blishment ",  has  given  notice  of  two  motions  ;  one,  for  a  Bill  to  regii- 
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late  and  render  more  equal  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops ;  the  other,  to 
do  the  same  for  the  Clercy.  If  these  Bills  should  in  the  sli^teit 
degree  affect  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  Bishops,  ParUameni,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  no  power  to  pass  them.  Neither  are  the  incomes 
of  the  Bishops  under  the  control  of  the  present  parliament,  (though 
they  may  have  been  so  formerly,)  unless  the  principle  is  established, 
that  the  incomes  of  all  ministers  of  religion  are  unaer  the  control  of 
Parliament.  I  wholly  deny  that  the  Church  of  England  has  anjr  pn- 
scriptive  or  exclusive  right  to  be  pillaged.'     pp.  63,  4. 

This  is  magnificent  blustering.  But  let  us  suppose  the  case, 
(a  case  we  admit  to  be  neither  very  probable  nor  desirable,)  that 
a  new  Prayer-book,  prepared  by  a  Parliamentary  CommissioD, 
should  be,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  such  Act  having  obtained  the  royal  assent ;  and  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Burton^s  diocesan  should  order  him  to  use  it:  what 
then  ?  Of  course,  he  would  obey  his  diocesan,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  what  if  his  diocesan  should  refuse 
to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  sanctioned  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ?  There  have  been  deprivations,  and  those  weie 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Burton  will  recollect  the 
admonitory  remark  of  the  Virgin  Queen :  *  The  power  that  made, 
can  unmake.'*  We  might  then  have,  again,  bishops  and  ejs 
bishops,  as  in  the  days  of  the  non-jurors.  Will  Dr.  Burton  say, 
that,  even  if  a  time-serving  diocesan,  some  Whig  or  liberal 
bishop,  should  order  him  to  use  the  new  liturgy,  still  he  would 
not  use  it  ?  Then,  indeed,  we  should  honour  the  fearless  con- 
sistency of  this  bold  churchman.  But  in  what  predicament 
would  he  then  find  himself?  Just  where  two  thousand  denry- 
men  found  themselves  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662 !— He 
would  be  a  Nonconformist,  a  Dissenter. 

We  did  not  expect  to  be  furnished  by  the  Oxford  R^us 
Professor  with  so  direct  a  defence  of  nonconformity.  It  is  true, 
that  he  carries  his  notions  of  obedience  to  his  diocesan  fiirther 
than  did  those  good  clergymen  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  but  the  principle  of  conscientious  resistance  to  illegal 
usurpation  is  the  same,  whether  the  usurping  power  be  temporal 
or  spiritual,  a  convocation  or  a  parliament.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  there  is  more  virtue  m  resisting  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, than  in  disobeying  a  canon  or  a  rubric.  Dr.  Burton  takes 
higher  ground  than  the  Nonconformists  ventured  to  do.  He 
calls  in  question  the  validity  of  a  decision  of  the  Legislaturev  toll 
endorsed  by  the  Church.  He  must  consult  his  diocesan  befim 
he  can  determine  whether  he  is  to  obey  those  other  powers  that 
be,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  the  realm.  This  is  a 
noble  height  of  clerical  indenendence,  worthy  of  the  times  when 
a  cardinal  was  a  match  for  a  Icinff ;  Ego  et  reof  meus.  Actuated 
by  the  same  noble  spirit,  when  the  English  Prayer-book  was  first 
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substituted  by  authority  for  the  Latin  Mass-book,  there  were 
many  Dr.  Burtons  who  said,  ^  /  shall  not  use  it :  there  is  no 

*  power  in  the  State  to  make  me  use  it/  And  so  they  kept  to 
their  paternoster,  but  lost  their  benefices.  The  State  could  not 
make  Dr.  Burton  use  a  new  Prayer-book ;  but  it  could  determine 
who  should  be  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

No  such  trial  of  faith  and  consistency,  we  trust,  awaits  the 
learned  Professor.  We  should  be  very  sorry,  were  Parliament  to 
meddle  with  the  Prayer-book  at  all.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Parhament  have  lost  the  power,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test- Act, 
of  regulating  any  ecclesiastical  matters.     ^  The  only  principle  on 

*  which   Parhament  could  legislate  at   all  for  the   Church  of 

*  England,  was  \  Dr.  B.  contends,  *  because  the  lay  members  of 

*  that  Church  were  represented  in  Parliament :  but  this  principle 

*  can  only  be  allowed,  when  the  persons  who  vote  upon  such 
^  questions  in  Parliament,  are  also  members  of  the  Church  of 

*  England.**  Surely,  however,  this  is  a  very  palpable  non  sequitur. 
Dr.  Burton  meant  perhaps  to  say,  only  when  aU  the  persons  who 
vote  are  also  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  did  this 
condition  ever  exist  in  fact  ?  Were  there  not  always  members 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England, — either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant 
Dissenters  ?  What  was  Alderman  Love,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  Dissenters,  gave  his  concurrence  in  passing  the  Test  Act,  to 
avert  the  apprehended  danger  from  the  Popish  party  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  Dissenters  have  always  sat  in  Parliament ;  and  the 
lay  members  of  the  Church  are  just  as  much  represented  there  as 
they  ever  were.  If  the  principle  for  which  he  contends,  was  ever 
a  warrant  for  such  legislation,  it  is  valid  still.  The  Scottish 
Union  let  in  a  number  of  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  we  heard  nothing  of  Parliament's  be- 
coming thereby  incapacitated  for  any  of  its  previous  innctions. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  members  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  principle^  as  it  regards  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Parliament.  It  were  indeed  passing  strange  that  the  British 
Parliament  should  thus  unwittingly  have  abdicated  its  legislative 
sovereignty, — should  have  unconsciously  deprived  itself  of  the 
power  to  legislate  for  a  portion  of  the  nation,  because  it  had 
qome  to  represent  the  whole.  Yet,  such  is  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Burton  !  Parliament  never  intended  to  part  with  its  power,  but 
a  thing  called  a  principle  has  stolen  it  away,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Church.  Such  a  thievish  principle  as  this  must  be  a  very 
bad  principle ;  and  if  the  Church  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  powerF, 
she  must  be  adjudged  particeps  criminis. 

But  Dr.  Burton  would  probably  take  a  distinction  between 
the  power  de  jure  and  the  power  de  facto.     The  present  House 
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late  and  render  more  equal  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops ;  the  other,  to 
do  the  same  for  the  Clergy.  If  these  Bills  should  in  the  distort 
degree  affect  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  Bishops,  Parliament,  a»  M 
present  constituted,  has  no  power  to  pass  them.  Neither  are  the  inoonMi 
of  the  Bishops  under  the  control  of  the  present  parliament,  (thoodi 
they  may  have  been  so  formerly,)  unless  the  principle  is  estaUidtn, 
that  the  incomes  of  all  ministers  of  religion  are  unaer  the  control  if 
Parliament.  I  wholly  deny  that  the  Church  of  England  hat  any  pi^ 
scriptive  or  exclusive  right  to  be  pillaged.'     pp.  63,  4. 


This  is  magnificent  blustering.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
(a  case  we  admit  to  be  neither  very  probable  nor  desirable,)  that 
a  new  Prayer-book,  prepared  by  a  Parliamentary  Comminioo, 
should  be,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches,  such  Act  having  obtained  the  royal  assent ;  and  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Burton^s  diocesan  should  order  him  to  use  it:  wut 
then  P  Of  course,  he  would  obey  his  diocesan,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  what  if  his  diocesan  should  refiue 
to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  sanctioned  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ?  There  have  beefi  deprivations,  and  those  «CR 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Burton  will  recollect  the 
admonitory  remark  of  the  Virgin  Queen :  *  The  power  that  nudCy 
can  unmake.**  We  might  then  have,  again,  bbhops  and  suv- 
bishops,  as  in  the  days  of  the  non-jurors.  Will  Dr.  Burton  say, 
that,  even  if  a  time-serving  diocesan,  some  Whie  or  libcnl 
bishop,  should  order  him  to  use  the  new  liturgy,  still  he  wonld 
not  use  it  ?  Then,  indeed,  we  should  honour  the  fearless  oofr> 
sistency  of  this  bold  churchman.  But  in  what  predicMneal 
would  he  then  find  himself .''  Just  where  two  thousand  dem- 
men  found  themselves  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662 ! — He 
would  be  a  Nonconformist,  a  Dissenter. 

We  did  not  expect  to  be  furnished  by  the  Oxford  Regius 
Professor  with  so  direct  a  defence  of  nonconformity.  It  is  true, 
that  he  carries  his  notions  of  obedience  to  his  diocesan  fiuther 
than  did  those  good  clergymen  who  were  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  but  the  principle  of  conscientious  resistance  to  illegal 
usurpation  is  the  same,  whether  the  usurping  power  be  temporal 
or  spiritual,  a  convocation  or  a  parliament.  We  can  scuoely 
imagine  that  there  is  more  virtue  in  resisting  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, than  in  disobeying  a  canon  or  a  rubric.  Dr.  Burton  takes 
hiffher  ground  than  the  Nonconformists  ventured  to  do.  He 
calls  in  question  the  validity  of  a  decision  of  the  LegisUture^  till 
endorsed  by  the  Church.  He  must  consult  his  diocesan  befiire 
he  can  determine  whether  he  is  to  obey  those  other  powers  thift 
be,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  the  realm.  This  is  a 
noble  height  of  clerical  independence,  worthy  of  the  times  when 
a  cardinal  was  a  match  for  a  Icing ;  Ego  et  rex  meti9.  Actuated 
by  the  same  noble  spirit,  when  the  English  Prayer-book  was  firsi 
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substituted  by  authority  for  the  Latin  Mass-book,  there  were 
many  Dr.  Burtons  who  said,  '  /  shall  not  n^e  it :  there  is  no 

*  power  in  the  State  to  make  me  use  it.^  And  so  they  kept  to 
their  paternoster,  but  lost  their  benefices.  The  State  could  not 
make  Dr.  Burton  use  a  new  Prayer-book ;  but  it  could  determine 
who  should  be  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

No  such  trial  of  faith  and  consistency,  we  trust,  awaits  the 
learned  Professor.  We  should  be  very  sorry,  were  Parliament  to 
meddle  with  the  Prayer-book  at  all.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Parliament  have  lost  the  power,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test- Act, 
of  regulating  any  ecclesiastical  matters.  ^  The  only  principle  on 
*'  which   Parliament  could  legislate  at   all  for  the   Church  of 

*  England,  was  **,  Dr.  B.  contends,  *  because  the  lay  members  of 

*  that  Church  were  represented  in  Parliament :  but  this  principle 

*  can  only  be  allowed,  when  the  persons  who  vote  upon  such 
^  questions  in  Parliament,  are  also  members  of  the  Church  of 

*  England.**  Surely,  however,  this  is  a  very  palpable  rwn  sequitur. 
Dr.  Burton  meant  perhaps  to  say,  only  when  aU  the  persons  who 
vote  are  also  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  did  this 
condition  ever  exist  in  fact  ?  Were  there  not  always  members 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England, — either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant 
Dissenters  ?  What  was  Alderman  Love,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  Dissenters,  gave  his  concurrence  in  passing  the  Test  Act,  to 
avert  the  apprehended  danger  from  the  Popish  party  ?  It  is 
notorious  that  Dissenters  have  always  sat  in  Parliament ;  and  the 
lay  members  of  the  Church  are  just  as  much  represented  there  as 
they  ever  were.  If  the  principle  for  which  he  contends,  was  ever 
a  warrant  for  such  legislation,  it  is  valid  still.  The  Scottish 
Union  let  in  a  number  of  Presbyterians  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  we  heard  nothing  of  Parliaments  be- 
coming thereby  incapacitated  for  any  of  its  previous  innctions. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  members  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  principle^  as  it  regards  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Parliament.  It  were  indeed  passing  strange  that  the  British 
Parliament  should  thus  unwittingly  have  abdicated  its  legislative 
sovereignty, — should  have  unconsciously  deprived  itself  of  the 
power  to  legislate  for  a  portion  of  the  nation,  because  it  had 
qome  to  represent  the  whole.  Yet,  such  is  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Burton  !  Parliament  never  intended  to  part  with  its  power,  but 
a  thing  called  a  principle  has  stolen  it  away,  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Church.  Such  a  thievish  principle  as  this  must  be  a  very 
bad  principle ;  and  if  the  Church  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  powers, 
she  must  be  adjudged  particeps  criminis. 

But  Dr.  Burton  would  probably  take  a  distinction  between 
the  power  de  jure  and  the  power  de  facto.     The  present  House 
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of  Commons  have  shewn  that  they  had  the  power  to  pass  a  bill 
for  consolidating  certain  of  the  Irish  bishopries ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  a  little  ado,  passed  the  same  bill ;  and  the  royal 
assent  being  thereto  given,  the  said  bill  became  law.  Still,  Dr. 
Burton  would  say,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  no 
power  to  do  this,  because  it  was  against  his  principle.  That  is 
to  say,  ^  the  clergy,  almost  to  a  man,  were  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
*  tion."*  The  will  of  parliament  is  only  the  power  defacto^  while 
the  will  of  the  clergy  is  the  power  de  jure  ;  ergoj  the  Parliament 
is  a  usurper.  This  will  appear  the  more  clear,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, how  spiritual  a  thing  a  bishopric  is. 

'  Is  it  not  the  office  of  a  bishup  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  men  ?  And 
may  not  souls  be  lost  by  a  bishop  not  being  able  to  attend  to  his  spiritual 
concerns  ?  The  question^  therefore,  of  the  number  of  bishops  which 
are  necessary  to  watch  over  the  souls  (^men,  is  entirely  and  absolutely  a 
spiritual  question' 

Very  true ;  and  only  think  of  the  dreadful  consequiences  of  call- 
ing away  these  holy  watchmen  from  their  spiritual  concerns,  to 
attend  levees,  and  mingle  in  the  strife  of  political  faction.  How 
can  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  be  watching  over  souls  in  Devonshire, 
while  he  is  heading  a  parliamentary  diversion  in  favour  of  Don 
Miguel  in  London  ?  Or  how  can  Dr.  Carey  be  keeping  his  sheep 
on  the  Welsh  mountains,  while  watching  for  other  things  in 
Westminster  P  If  souls  may  be  lost  through  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  bishops,  they  must  be  endangered  equally  by  the  non-resi- 
dence of  bishops,  since  de  non  apparentibus  et  non  eanstenti- 
htis  eadem  est  ratio.  But  the  subject  is  too  grave,  too  awful 
for  badinage ;  and  we  feel  to  have  been  betrayed  by  Dr.  Burton'*s 
lamentably  inapposite  use  of  Scripture,  into  a  levity  bordering 
upon  profaneness.  The  office  of  a  bishop  to  watch  over  souls  ! 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  office  of  a  Christian  pastor,  who  feeds  his 
sheep  as  well  as  partakes  of  the  fleece  ;  who  preaches  the  word, 
and  visits  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  acts  as  a  spiritual  over- 
seer of  his  charge.  And  we  nonconformists  think  that  such  a 
pastor  is  a  true  scriptural  bishop.  But  a  diocesan  cannot  be 
such  a  bishop,  nor  can  a  lord-bishop  be  such  a  pastor.  Applied 
to  such  a  dignitary,  the  apostolic  designation  soiuids  like  irony  or 
sarcasm ;  and  to  speak  of  souls  being  lost  through  the  suppression 
of  a  decayed  see  without  a  population,  might  be  mistaken  for 
what  Dr.  Burton  would  shudder  at — gross  impiety. 

Spiritual  as  is  the  office  of  a  bishop,  so  that  even  his  barony  is 
a  spiritual  thing,  and  his  votes  in  parliament  are  all  spiritual, 
still,  the  revenue  of  an  episcopal  see.  Dr.  Burton  admits  to  be  of 
a  temporal  nature.  With  this,  therefore.  Parliament  might  be 
thought  competent  to  deal.  Not  so,  contends  this  champion  of 
the  Church. 
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'  The  amount  of  their  incomes  may  be  called  a  temporal  question, 
though  that  is  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  discharge  of  their  spiri- 
tual duties :  and  when  bishops  receive  nothing  from  the  country,  but 
possess  estates  which  were  originally  bequeathed  voluntarily  by  the 
owners,  the  amount  of  their  incomes  is  a  question  of  internal  arrange- 
ment in  the  Church  itself.  Would  Homau  Catholics  allow  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  to  be  settled  by  Parliament  ?  Would 
Wcsleyans  and  Independents  allow  the  number  of  their  Ministers  to 
be  settled  by  Parliament  ?  These  cases  are  precisely  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independents 
have  never  consented  that  members  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
legislate  for  their  body :  neither  has  the  Church  of  England  ever 
consented  that  Wesleyans  and  Independents,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or 
Unitarians,  should  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England.  Why  is  an 
ill^al  usurpation  tolerated  in  one  case,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  others  ? 

'  I  contend,  that  the  Irish  Church  was  not  bound  to  complr  with 
the  provisions  of  this  unrighteous  Bill.  If  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Waterford  had  elected  a  Bishop  according  to  the  forms  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  and  if  the  Primate  of  Ireland  had  thought  fitto  con- 
secrate him,  he  would  have  been  as  much  a  Bishop  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  any  of  the  Bishops  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  But  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  have  decided  it  td 
be  convenient,  that  the  Irish  Church  should  henceforth  have  fewer 
Bishops:  and  thus  the  Church,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Binney,  is 
"  bound  and  fettered  and  enslaved."  But  will  she  not  burst  her 
bonds  }  Will  not  her  clergy  rise  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  tell  the  Legislature,  in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  they  will  not  allow  Dissenters  from  her  creed,  to  dictate  to  her  in 
matters  of  reli^on  ?  How  long  shall  our  modern  Uzzahs  be  allowed  to 
lay  their  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  ark  of  our  Zion  }  It  is  time  to 
assert  our  rights.  It  is  time  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  Dis- 
senters have  so  ably  vindicated,  to  demand  a  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  power  of  legislating  for  ourselves.'     pp.  61,  62. 

The  time  to  act  upon  these  principles  will  come ;  but  we  do 
not  think,  with  Dr.  Burton,  that  it  is  come  just  at  present.  That 
the  clergy  have  not  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  ought  to 
have,  we  freely  concede ;  and  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  the 
Church  placed  in  that  independent  position  which  would  enable 
her  members  to  decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  should  have 
four  and  twenty  or  four  score  bishops,  and  to  choose  who  those 
bishops  should  be,  without  a  cong^  (Tilire.  But  things  are  not, 
as  yet,  ripe  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Church.  The  case  of  the 
Wesleyans  and  Independents,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  not  at  present  precisely  the  same.  The  ministers  of  Dissenting 
communities  are  chosen  by  the  people,  because  the  people  sup- 
port them  ;  and  their  number  is  not  settled  by  Parliament, 
because  they  sustain  no  civil  capacity  which  connects  them  with 
the  State.     If  the  Church  of  England  should  be  pleased  to  mul- 
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tiply  the  number  of  its  bishops  in  Scotland,  we  do  not  think  that 
Parliament  would  interfere  to  prevent  it ;  but  episcopal  batonie^ 
dependent  on  royal  nomination,  must,  we  submit,  remain  among 
the  things  which  belong  to  Csesar.  They  concern  the  crown ;  and 
what  concerns  the  crown  has,  in  modem  days,  been  deemed  (it 
subject  for  parliamentary  regulation.  Roman  Catholics  hav^ 
been  obliged,  indeed,  to  allow  the  number  of  their  bishops  to  be 
settled  by  other  than  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  many  instances ; 
for  Catholic  sovereigns  have  never  shewn  any  remarkable  tender- 
ness of  conscience  on  this  score.  And  long  before  Earl  Grey^s 
ministry,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  meekly  submitted  to 
have  her  sees  united  by  Parliament,  without  a  word  of  complaint 
or  a  sign  of  displeasure. 

But  when  Dr.  Burton  affirms,  that  the  Wesleyans  and  Inde^ 
pendents  have  never  consented  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  legislate  for  their  body,  he  forgets  himself  most 
prodigiously.  It  is  true,  that  their  consent  was  not  asked  by 
those  churchmen  who  undertook  to  legislate  for  them ;  but  he 
cannot  mean  to  avail  himself  of  a  quibble.  Parliament,  in  those 
days  of  its  ecclesiastical  purity,  when  it  most  truly  represented 
the  Church,  took  the  shortest  way  of  settling  for  Dissenters  the 
number  of  their  ministers,  by  determining  that  they  should  have 
none.  All  who  presumed  to  act  in  that  capacity  were  sent  to 
gaol.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Church  of  Eogland  l^pslation 
for  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  for  it  was  written  in  prison;  and 
there  also  the  admirable  Baxter  found  leisure  to  compose  some  of 
his  voluminous  works.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  those  days,  Parii*- 
ment,  having  at  length  consented  that  the  sectaries  should  be 
allowed  to  have  their  ministers,  if  they  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
maintain  them,  deemed  it  necessary  to  settle  what  they  should 
teach ;  and  therefore  bound  them  in  thirty-six  articles  and  a  half 
and  sundry  declarations,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith,  before  they 
were  entrusted  with  a  parliamentary  license  to  preeich  the 
Gospel  in  certain  duly  registered  places  of  iassembly.  Now  all  this 
appears  to  us  precisely  that  sort  of  legislating  for  Dissenters  which 
Dr.  Burton  very  properly  styles  *  illegal  usurpation.'*  With  gra- 
titude to  God  we  acknowledge  that  much  of  this  pernicious  and 
intolerant  legislation  has  been  done  away ;  and  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  religious  liberty  enjoyed  by  Wesleyans  or  Independents, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  equally  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  (be 
Episcopal  Chiurch.  Dr.  Burton  contends  that  the  Church  of  Eiw- 
land  has  lost  its  liberty,  and  that  she  can  never  recover  it  wfaue 
in  such  close  alliance  with  the  state.  ^  I  could  never,^  he  fimakly 
says,  '  defend  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  merely  because  it 
'  gives .  to  my  Church  exclusive  privileges,  t)Ut  because  I  be- 
^  lieve  it  to  be  a  means  of  upholding  religion,  and  of  extending 
*"  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth."  If  we  believed  this,  we  can  ussiife 
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the  learned  Canon,  that  we  should  be  found  amongst  its  most 
zealous  advocates.  *  If,^  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^  the  Church  is  crip* 
^  pled  in  its  energies  by  being  united  to  tne  State  ^ ;  (and  he  has 
been  admitting  that  it  is  so  crippled ;)  ^  if  the  Legislature,  instead 

*  of  advancing  religion,  should  retard  it  ^  (c.  g.  by  calling  away 
bishops  from  their  spiritual  concerns ;)  Sf  the  Church  is  forced 
^  against  her  will  to  submit  to  regulations  which  she  knows  to  be 
^  bad  ;  not  only  has  she  a  right,  but  it  is  her  dut^  to  assert  her 
^  independence,  and  to  act  for  herself'  ...  ^  If  I  could  feel 
^  certain,  that  the  only  consequence  of  a  separation  of  Church  and 
'  State  would  be,  our  getting  rid  of  the  interference  of  the  Hotise 
^  of  CommoTiSy  I  could  hardly,  as  a  friend  to  the  Church  and  to 
'  Religion,  continue  to  wish  for  their  union.** 

If  we  thought  that  Earl  Grey  read  the  Eclectic  Review,  we  should 
respectfully  appeal  to  his  Lonlship,  whether,  af^er  such  an  avowal 
as  that,  from  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Protestant 
Dissenters  can  be  justly  chargeable  with  &naticism  or  radicalism, 
in  desiring  to  see  the  alliance  dissolved,  which  seems  to  be  be- 
coming almost  as  unpalatable  to  both  parties  as  that  betweeu 
Holland  and  Belgium.  For  Dissenters  to  insist  upon  such  a  sepat- 
ration  in  the  language  of  demand,  were  indeed  absurd  and  insolent. 
It  is  a  national,  not  a  Dissenting  question  ;  a  complicated,  pro- 
found, and  delicate  question,  not  to  be  approached  with  flippant 
levity  or  coxcombical  ignorance.  We  offer  no  apology  for  those 
individuals  who  have  in  this  spirit  obtruded  their  crude  notions 
upon  the  Cabinet  or  the  public.  But  the  opinion  itself,  that  the 
separation  would  be  beneficial,  is  not  confined  to  Dissenters.  Dr. 
Burton  says,  that  he  has  ^  met  with  persons  who  are  called  *^  ex- 
'  tremely  high-church '',  who  denounce  the  present  connexion  be- 
^  tween  Church  and  State  as  an  unholy  union,  and  who  feel  it  a 
^  solemn  duty  to  pray  for  their  sq>aration.'*  ^  When  extremes  ar^ 
^  thus  seen  to  meet,'  he  remarks,  ^  we  may  suspect  that  the  two 
^  parties,  though  using  the  same  terms,  do  not  really  mean  the 
^  same  thing ;  or  that,  at  least,  they  desire  the  same  object  from 

*  very  different  motives,  and  with  very  different  expectations.' 
There  is  certainly  room  for  such  a  suspicion ;  and  as  Dr.  Burton, 
after  favouring  us  with  his  own  views  of  what  is  meant  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church  from  the  State,  calls  upon  the  Dissenters  (at 

E.  16)  to  assist  him  in  the  discussion,  we  cheerfully  comply  with 
is  courteous  invitation,  and  will  tell  him,  as  distinctly  as  we  can, 
what  we  mean  by  the  phrase,  and  what  are  our  motives  am  ex- 
pectations in  desiring  what  the  too  equivocal  phrase  is  intended 
to  express. 

We  must  commence  with  defining  our  terms.  What  is  the 
Church  ?  What  is  the  State  ?  And  what  is  the  Church-and- 
State  ?  Many  persons.  Dr.  Burton  justly  remarks,  speak  of  the 
union  of  Churcn  and  State  without  attaching  any  very  definite 
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ideas  to  the  words.     ^  The  term  Church  certainly  does  not  mean 

*  merely  the  clergy,  though  this  is  one  of  its  senses,**  (and  a 
Popish  sense  it  is,)  ''  and  though,"  adds  Dr.  B.,  ^  Lord  Henley  and 

*  other  writers  upon  Church  Reform,  have  run  into  this  fallacy. 

*  The  Church  (as  we  apply  the  term  in  this  country)  means  all 

*  those  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  who  call  themselves  members  of 

*  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  profess  to  receive  her  Articles 
^  and  Liturgy.**  It  is  singular  enough  that  Dr.  Burton  should,  in 
the  very  attempt  to  expose  a  fallacy,  afford  a  specimen  of  it,  em- 
ploying the  word  Church  in  two  different  senses  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. The  Church  means,  he  says,  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  receive  her  Articles.  Here,  then,  is  a  Church  collective  and 
a  Church  abstractive ;  and  the  question  arises.  Of  whom  is  the 
latter  composed  ?  *  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 
^  ceremonies  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith/  Does  this  mean 
that  such  a  power  is  vested  in,  or  derived  from,  all  those  persons 
who  call  themselves  members  of  the  Church  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  Church  political,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent reference,  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  Government  of  the 
Chiurch,  how  improper  soever  such  a  use  of  the  word  may  be ;  pre- 
cisely as  the  term  State,  which  properly  implies  the  realm,  in- 
cluding the  whole  population^  more  ordinarily  denotes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State.  In  England,  Dr.  Burton  says,  ^  the  State  may 
^  be  said  to  mean  the  King  and  his  Parliament.'*  Then  why  has 
he  tried  to  mystify  the  subject,  by  using  the  word  State  in  the 
sense  of  kingdom,  and  then  talking  of  the  union  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  as  consisting  in  this ;  that  every  member  of  the 
State  (community)  was  also  held  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
(Christian  body)  ?  This  did  not  constitute  the  union ;  it  was  the 
result  of  it.     '  The  King  and  his  Parliament,  in  legislating  for 

*  the  Church  of  England,  considered  every  person  in  the  kingdom 
^  to  belong  to  that  Church.^  And  why  did  they  so  consider  ? 
Was  it  a  mere  opinion,  an  innocent  theory  that  was  thus  assumed? 
No ;  they  decreed  that  so  it  should  be.  Every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  was  compelled  by  law  to  profess  himself 
to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  State,  that  is,  to  hold  the  same  creed 
as  his  Sovereign,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  heretic  and  traitor. 
His  belief  was  made  part  of  his  allegiance,  and  nonconformity  inw 
rebellion.  Dr.  Burton  calls  upon  the  Dissenters  to  point  out  the 
AclHor  Acts  which  united  the  Church  with  the  State,  and  to 
mark  the  time  at  which  they  became  united.  Why  should  he  ask 
them  to  do  what  he  has  done  so  explicitly  for  them  ? 

'  The  earliest  interferences  of  Parliament  in  matters  of  religion, 
without  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  were  to  check  the  encroachments  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  .  .  At  a  somewhat  later  period^  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  itself  the  cause  of  the  civil  power  interfering  in  matters  of  religion. 
When  heretical  opinions,  as  they  were  called^  began  to  increase,  the 
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spiritual  arm  was  not  strong  enough  to  suppress  them  without  calling 
in  the  secular.  Hence  statutes  were  passed  fur  the  burning  of  heretics ; 
and  from  this  time  we  may  certainly  say,  that  one  form  of  religion  was 
supported  by  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other/ — p.  16. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  and  State  system,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  alliance,  could  not  be  more  succinctly  and  correctly 
described :  and  thus  we  see  that  (Dr.  Burton  himself  being 
witness)  it  had  its  cause  and  origin  in  Popery,  and  its  object  was 
religious  persecution.  In  fact,  it  sprang  up  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  noms  of  the  seven-headed  beast.  The  '  spiritual  arm,** 
or  rather  the  arm  of  spiritual  usurpation,  called  in  the  sword  of 
the  secular  arm ;  just  as  the  Jewish  Church  called  in  the  arm  of 
the  Roman  power  to  put  to  death  Our  Saviour.  But  the  Church, 
havingonce  conjured  up  the  demon,  named  Hhe  secular  arm,^  found 
herself  unable  to  dismiss  him  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  servant  soon 
became  too  strong  for  its  master.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Henry  VIII.  *  exercised  powers,  as  head  of  the  Church,  which,** 
Dr.  Burton  thinks,  '  he  had  no  right  to  assume.''  But  his  daugh- 
ters exercised  the  same  powers ;  and  the  1  Eliz.  c.2  ,the35th£liz. 
c.  1 .,  and  similar  statutes,  upon  which  the  Church  Establishment 
of  this  country  is  founded,  are  as  atrocious  in  principle  as  the  Six 
Article  Act  itself. 

The  struggle  at  first,  however.  Dr.  Burton  remarks,    *  was 

*  maintained  between  rival  doctrines,  not  between  rival  churches.'* 
A  sentence  not  very  intelligible,  since  doctrines  can  neither  per- 
secute nor  be  burned  ;  but  we  gather  the  learned  Writer's  mean- 
ing from  the  sentence  which  follows.  *  The  leaders  of  the  Ileform- 
'  ation    in   this   country  never  thought  of  separating  from  the 

*  Church  of  England.'*  How  should  they,  unless  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  country,  since  the  Church  and  the  whole  community  of 
the  nation  were,  we  have  seen,  identical,  and  the  government  of 
Church  and  of  State  were  also  identified  ?  But  they  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  from  that  time,  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  England  existed  as  a  separate  Church.     *  The  Roman 

*  Catholics  were  from  that   time  dissenters,''  says  Dr.  Burton, 

*  but  they  were  not  acknowledged  as  such.''  No ;  another  name  was 
given  to  them.  But,  recognised  or  not,  they  retained  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  church ;  nor  can  we  understand  what  the 
learned  Professor  means  by  denying  that  the  struggle  was  between 
rival  churches.  Whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  the  Church  of 
England,  he  contends,  was  still  the  Church  of  England :  although 
the  doctrines  were  changed,  the  sees  and  temporalities  remained ; 
and  so  did  the  penal  statutes.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however, 
to  say,  that  the  Church  establishment  remained  the  same ;  not  the 
Church  established ;  else  we  must  discard  the  notion  that  Sym- 
bols, Articles,  and  a  Ritual,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
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T%ii  tf,  ceftcnhr,  die  idea  Utoihwi  to  &e  vwd, 
fpak  of  CbniTli  amd  Stste.  What  ve  fhtnkff 
fTMBffitx  fx^LtMk  c^  ipiiaiuDcnt  rpmftmg  frosi  as  iuleiuEseBoe  oa 
the  part  <rf  the  lecolar  power  in  ■uti'ii  of  fjpony  widb  a 
to  cmth  and  extirpate,  or  at  least  to  dimwiaiiaif  f ,  ererj 
of  religmi  bat  that  of  the  sect  in  alliaBee  with  die  State.  The 
prinarjr  ot^ect  of  mcfa  ifliaTr  is,  to  Hippeas  enmieoua  o|iiiiiuiiii, 
and  to  pmush  their  abettors.  ETenr  eeclesastieal  catafahahaMBt 
has  been  based  upon  the  Dirine  right  of  intokiaan  The  sop- 
port  of  the  State  to  ^  the  drardi  bjr  law  entiWithrd/  haa  alwsfi 
been  gi^en  in  the  shape  <^  penal  statutes,  des^ned  to  twee  iki 
cntdM  Mod  riles  of  the  Chmeh  upon  &e  oommimitj  aa  m  mmUa 
44  political  doty.  Diasenten  *  sometimes  speak,^  Dr.  Barton 
ocmrplains,  *  as  if  the  Chorch  had  been  muted  to  the  Stnte  hf  an 

*  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament :  and  if  this  were  ao,  the  Acts  wnAt 

*  be  repealed,  and   the  separmtioo  woold  ensoe.     But  anmr- 

*  tunately,  we  may  search  all  the  volumes  of  the  Statntea  at  laige, 

*  and  no  such  acts  will  be  found.^  And  yet,  diis  same  Dr.  Bm^ 
ton  tells  us,  that,  from  the  time  that  statntes  were  piiiard  tar  the 
burning  of  heretics,  we  may  certainly  say,  that  *  one  fisrm  of  m- 

*  ligion  was  supported  by  the  State  to  the  ezdnsian  of  eveiy 
^  ottier/  What  is  this  but  the  very  union  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ? — a  union,  the  history  of  which  is  contained  in  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  in  matters  of  TdigioB. 
When  the  burning  o(  heretics  went  out  of  fiwhion,  the  hailing 
of  coTenanters,  and  the  incarceration  of  puritans,  and  the  fining 
of  nonconformists,  were  the  means  by  irfudi  the  Chnidi  and 
State  sought  to  support  one  fimn  of  region  to  the  exdnsmi  of 
every  other.  The  Toleration  Act  introduced  a  further  milir 
gation  of  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformity,  lenTiii^  the 
spirit  of  persecution  to  work  only  by  the  milder  inafemmaitafity 
of  civil  disabilities.  So  essentially  does  the  existing  umaa  be- 
tween Church  and  State  consist  in  the  perpetuation  of 
milder  penalties,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test-act  was 
bv  Churchmen  themselves  as  tantamount  to  the  dissolntiott  of  die 
cncriHhcd  alliance, — as  cutting  asunder  almost  the  last  tie  that 
held  Church  and  State  together.  Dr.  Burton  seems  inclined  to 
take  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  he  asks,  whether  the  umon  of 
("hurch  and  State  can  be  said  to  exist,  when  every  member  of  the 
State  is  no  longer  of  necessity  a  member  of  the  Churdi,  and 

*  when  the  clergy  and  parliament  together  have  not  the  power  cf 
*'  binding  the  whole  community  in  spiritual  matters/ 

'  The  Dissenters/  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  seem  to  think  that  the  nnkm 
does  Ktill  continue,  for  tnev  are  kmder  than  ever  in  their  demands  that 
X^hurch  and  State  should  be  separated :  and  it  is  this  which  leads 
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to  tail  upon  them  to  state  explidtly,  what  they  mean  by  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  to  point  out  the  process  by  which  the  sepa- 
ration can  be  effected.  I  am  aware,  that  the  Dissenters  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  consider  the  Church  and  the  State  to  be  still  united^ 
and  who  contemplate  their  separation.  Mr.  Wilks,  the  member  for 
Boston,  has  published  a  letter  to  the  Bristol  Dissenters,  in  which  he 
assures  them,  that  "  the  opinion  of  the  Government "  is,  that  ^'  any  im* 
mediato  and  urgent  attempt  at  the  severance  of  Church  and  State 
would  utterly  fail."  My  question  is  therefore  likely  to  be  answered, 
if  not  by  the  Government,  at  least  by  the  Member  for  Boston  in  the 
present  session^'     pp.  69,  70. 

What  answer  tlie  Member  fot  Boston  would  give,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  divining;  but  the  Government  nave  spoken  for 
themselves.  We  transcribe  from  the  public  journals  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  speech  of  Earl  Grey,  in  the  debate  on  th« 
Address  to  the  Throne,  on  the  5th  ult. 

'  The  last  and  the  most  important  topic  to  which  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  refer,  was  the  situation  of  the  established  church.  The  noble  duke 
(Wellington)  had  spoken  much  on  the  subject  of  caution  in  any  mea- 
sures which  ministers  might  think  it  their  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  adopt  respecting  the  church.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  duke — he 
approved  his  advice— he  had  already  acted  upon  it.  With  the  noble 
duke  he  (Earl  Orey)  deprecated  any  attempt  at  rash  innovation;  nor 
did  he  wish  aujrthing  like  a  general  change  in  the  establishment  of  the 

church If  the  noble  duke  was  really  anxious  that  he  should 

make  a  confession  of  faith,  he  would  not  decline  doing  it ;  for  he  had 
not  an  opinion  that  he  would  not  boldly  avow,  or  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  And  he  would  theretore  tell  the  noble  duke,  that  he 
was  a  sincere  adherent,  a  devoted  friend  to  the  Church  of  England^ 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  it,  and  that  he  had  never 
lent  himself,  and  never  would  lend  himself  to  those  theories — under 
whatever  specious  name  of  separating  Churdi  and  State  they  might  be 
designated,  which,  wild  and  extravagant  in  themselves,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  dangerous  in  their  results.  He  had  never  concealed 
these  opinions-^in  that  house,  in  every  situation  of  life  he  had  ever 
maintained  and  defended  them ;  and  in  his  various  interviews  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  members  of  the  dissenting  body,  he  had  stated  them 
distinctly.  He  was  anxious  that  real  grievances  should  be  redressed^ 
that  unmerited  disabilities  should  be  removed  ;  (and  he  believed  that 
many  enlightened  heads  of  the  church  shared  this  wish  in  common 
with  him ;) — that  relief  should  be  given  from  all  those  restrictions 
which  reason  denounced  and  necessity  did  not  justify.  But,  if  there 
was  any  attempt  to  be  made  to  go  further — any  effort  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State,  because,  as  some  persons  idly  said,  the  con- 
nexion was  unchristian — if  this  was  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  then  he 
(Earl  Grey)  knew  his  course  ;  his  duty  was  plain  and  clear^— he  knew 
where  and  how  to  take  his  stand,  and  he  would  take  it— -to  all  ^such  at- 
tempts he  would  offer  the  most  determined,  the  most  unflinching  re- 
sistance ;  and  those  who  led  the  assault  should  not -mccely  Jnd  he 
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DO  supporter  of  such  doctrines — that  in  his  breast  they  fbond  no  tjm- 
pathy  ;  but  that  at  all  risks^  and  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  be 
their  most  uncompromising  opponent.  But  he  did  think,  for  the  sake 
of  the  church  itself — and  this  opinion  he  knew  he  held  in  common 
with  many  other  warm  friends  of  the  establishm^t — that  its  state 
should  be  carefully  looked  into,  and  that  there  were  many  things  that 
might  be  beneficially  altered,  so  that  complaints  might  be  removed 
He  thought  they  ought  to  look  most  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  in 
the  conviction  that  measures  truly  conservative  might  be  adopted — 
not  employing  the  word  conservative  in  its  much  abused  sense,  but 
according  to  its  right  and  proper  meaning — conservative  of  the  really 
useful  and  good,  and  so  as  greatly  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
foundations  of  the  church.' 

To  what  wild  and  extravagant  theories  veiled  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  separating  Church  and  State,  Earl  Grey  might  al- 
lude, it  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  say.  His  Lordship 
might  possibly  refer  to  reformers  within  the  Church,  who,  like 
Lord  Henley,  wish  to  alienate  all  church  patronage  from  the 
Crown,  and  to  discharge  the  bishops  from  tneir  baronial  dudes, 
with  a  view  to  ^  sever  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Churdi 
^  and  the  world."  Or,  he  might  allude  to  certain  political  Dis- 
senters without,  whose  theories  and  declamations  would  seem  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  Church,  instead  of  merely  separating 
it  from  the  State,  extinguishing  it  even  as  a  corporate  body,  and  not 
leaving  to  the  State  any  specifically  Protestant  character.  Against 
the  latter  class  of  theorists,  we  beg  permission  to  join  in  his  L<»d- 
ship^s  emphatic  protest.  But,  in  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the 
real  grievances  of  Dissenters  should  be  redressed,  and  all  un- 
merited disabilities  and  unreasonable  restrictions  removed,  the 
Premier  not  only  conceded  all  that  Dissenters  make  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  claims :  whether  consciously  or  not,  he  has  pledged 
his  assent  to  the  virtual,  though  not  the  formal  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  arm,  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Establishment  rests.  When  the  last 
penal  disqualification  and  unjust  restriction  shall  be  abolished, 
the  Church  will  remain  in  all  her  spiritual  integrity,  but  the 
Establishment  will  be  abrogated. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Burton,  that  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  is  already  more  than  three  fourths  dissolved ;  and  as 
no  evil  has  resulted  from  this,  but  much  good,  we  cannot  deem 
the  apprehensions  very  reasonable,  of  any  injury  that  might  arise 
to  the  constitution  from  doing  away  with  the  other  fourth.  If  he 
wishes  to  know  in  what  consists  that  union  which  still  continues, 
and  which  Dissenters  wish  to  see  terminated,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer him  to  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  a  weekly  journal 
that  is  understood  to  possess  the  confidence  and  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters.     The   Times  news- 
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paper  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  opposers  of  the  Church  woidd 
define  their  terms  more  accurately,  and  had  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  Dissenters,  that  Dr.  Burton  has  done — '  What  is  the 
*  Union  between  Church  and  State  ?^  The  "  Patriot'*'  meets  this 
question,  by  first  pointing  out  what  the  union,  in  its  original  per- 
fection, included;  reciting  the  various  penal  statutes  enacted 
against  Nonconformists  down  to  the  12  Anne,  c.  7-,  which  pro- 
hibited Dissenters  from  educating  their  own  children,  requiring 
them  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Conformists ;  and  the  article 
then  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  This  is  Church  and  State,  or  what  an  able  French  writer  styles, 
1e  systeme  feodale  et  hiiralique.  This  is  what  some  people  call  Na- 
tional Religion ;  others,  the  Alliance  between  Religion  and  good  Go-. 
vernment ;  but  which  Dissenters  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  deem  bad 
legislation  and  anti-Christian  policy.  Against  this  system  they  have 
had  to  struggle ;  and,  by  slow  and  painful  degrees,  these  Pariars  of 
the  State  have  won  concessions  from  the  Legislature^  in  spite  of  Brah' 
minical  intolerance.  They  obtained,  first,  toleration,  i.  e.  permission 
to  worship  God,  to  keep  schools,  to  educate  their  own  children,  &c. ; 
then,  protection  and  legal  recognition ;  then,  a  few  much  grudged 
marks  of  roval  favour ;  at  length,  the  formal  repeal  of  the  annually 
suspended  l^est  Act,  excluding  them  from  Parliament.  And  now 
what  would  they  have  more  ?  They  complain  of  being  still  viewed  as 
a  caste,  not,  as  formerly,  proscribed,  but  lying  under  humiliating  dis- 
qualifications of  the  most  unjust  description,  and  exposed  to  both  in- 
sult and  serious  inconvenience  from  the  extant  remains  of  the  Church 
and  State  despotism.     What  these  are,  shall  now  be  stated. 

'  1 .  The  system  of  Parochial  Registration,  the  absurdity  and  vexatious 
injustice  of  which  are  so  ably  exposed  in  the  article  cited  from  The 
Times  in  our  last  paper.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  and 
State  system ;  so  that  one  of  the  clerical  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  objected,  that  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  benefit  of  a  civil 
registration  would  further  legalize  the  existence  of  Dissent !  "  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day,"  remarks  The  Globe,  "  for  such  an  objection." 
But  some  people  wake  very  late,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  time  of  nay.  "  Dissent  is  already  legal,"  remarks  our  conten>- 
porary.     It  is  so,  hence  the  absurdity  of  treating  it  as  illegal. 

'2.  What  the  Times  styles,  "  the  barbarous  restraint  imposed  upon 
Dissenters  in  the  non-celebration  of  their  marriages  according  to  their 
own  religious  rites."  This  is  intimately  connected  both  with  the  sa- 
cerdotal theory  adopted  from  Rome,  and  with  the  Church  and  State 
polity.  It  is  a  relic  of  compulsive  conformity.  And  with  this  we 
may  connect,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system,  the  exclusion  of 
the  bodies  of  Dissenters  from  the  consecrated  burial-ground.  Upon 
this  point,  there  has  not  been  a  little  quibbling.  All  persons  buried 
in  the  parochial  cemetery  must  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  except  suicides  and  persons  unbaptized.  But  numbers  of 
Dissenters  die  unbaptized,  and  the  validity  of  their  baptism  has  been 
in  numerous  cases  questioned.     The  clergyman  may  then  refuse. to 
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cause  such  is  the  adince  rrstem. 

'  6.  Compulsory  parmeixts  leried  oki  the  membert  of  mU  VBcndiwi 
churches  in  support  of  the  endowed  Chmch. 

'  7-  Exclusion  from  the  national  seminaries  of  education,  £nm  tk 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down  to  the  charity  oc^ioIb  sad  n 
called  national  schools.  The  sjstem  of  czdusion,  be  it  reaionbend,  ii 
connected  with  laws  rendering  a  UniTcrsitT  edacatioa  m  pte-reouok 
for  dvil  advancement,  and  with  the  systematic  denial  of  litcnij  hoMBS 
to  Dissenters,  however  eminent  in  science  or  kaming.  "  £vaT  deptit- 
ment  of  tuition  being  prohibited  to  Protestant  Disaenten  hj  yuwm 
statutes  and  canons,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  qoaliffiiig  specially^  tkrt 
they  are  now  permitted,  under  a  remedial  statute,  ^19  Geo.  III.  e-H 
8.  2,)  to  exercise  these  professions  with  impunity.**  Thia  is  of  coanB 
no  grievance  !  A  mere  stigma  left  after  the  yoke  has  been  remoycJ ! 
Dissenters,  however,  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  aatisliedj  till  the 
whole  system  of  national  instruction  shall  be  placed  on  a  sounder  Ibond- 
ation  tlian  the  Church  and  State  system  of  priestly  domination,  and 
till  the  last  remains  of  that  yoke  be  removed  from  their  necks,  ^^lick 
"  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  have  been  able  to  bear."  This  is  what 
they  mean  by  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  or  union  between  Chorch  sad 
State/     Patriot,  Jan.  15,  1834. 

The  only  constituent  part  of  the  union,  mentioned  in  the  abore 
analysis,  that  does  not  partake  of  a  penal  character,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  parliamentary  power  exercised  by  the  Inshops  as 
*'  lords  spiritual."     Dissenters  nave  suffered  so  much  in  former 
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times  from  the  political  power  of  the  prelates,  that  they  ought  to 
be  pardoned,  if  they  think  that  they  are  not  safe,  so  long  as  this 
sign  and  relic  of  the  alliance  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
arms  remains.     But  we  agree  with  the  able  Editor  of  the  Times, 
that  this  is  ^  an  adjunct  to  our  Church  establishment,'*  rather 
than  an  essential  part  of  it.     ^  We  ourselves,'*  he  says,  ^  see  no 
<  necessity  at  least  ^r  such  an  adjunct ;  and  on  its  expediency, 
^  we  do  not  very  much  differ  from  those  who  feel  that  the  proper 
*  sphere  for  a  bishop  is  his  diocese/     The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
united  to  the  State,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  yet,  it  has  no  mitred 
representatives  in  Parliament.     Dr.  Burton  seems  to  dispute  that 
the  ejection  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  an 
immediate  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  or  that  they  sit  there  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.     Coleridge,  in  his  ^  Idea  of  the  Constitution/ 
tells  us,  that  the  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  ^  by  virtue  of 
'  the  baronies  which,  much  against  the  will  of  those  haughty  pre- 
^  lates,  our  kings  forced  upon  them.^     However  this  may  be,  we 
concede  that  the  right  of  the  king  to  summon  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  peers  to  Parliament,  is  a  distinct  constitutional  ques- 
tion; and  that  what  we  understand  by  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  particular  sect  or  form  of  re- 
ligion by  penal  laws  intended  to  suppress  or  discountenance  all 
other  sects,— does  not  consist  in  bishops  sitting  in  Parliament,  but 
in  the  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  power ;  of  which  an  ex- 
tremely small  portion  is  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates. 
With  the  political  objectiona  that  have  been  urged  against  their 
retaining  their  seats  in  parliament,  we  do  not  concern  ourselves. 
For  the  honour  of  religion,  we  may  wish  that  their  title  of  spi- 
ritual peers  had  been  better  supported  by  a  distinguishing  pa- 
triotic resistance  against  every  form  of  corruption,  by  a  uniform 
and  consistent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  freedom,  humanity,  and 
religion,  by  an  independency  worthy  of  the  episcopal  ofBce,  and 
by  a  superiority  to  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  raction.     But  these 
considerations  must  be  excluded  from   the  present  discussion. 
The  Bishops  sat  in  Parliament,  as  did  the  abbots,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  had  an  existence ;  and  they  are  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  as  forming,  with  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
a  distinct  estate  of  the  realm.     But  the  baronial  privilege  does 
not  necessarily  attach  to  the  Episcopal  ofBce,  since,  of  the  Irish 
Bishops,  four  only  sit  as  peers ;  and  the  royal  summons  is  still 
deemed  a  necessary  formality  in  order  to  entitle  any  peer,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual,  to  take  his  seat.    We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  might  be  effected  with- 
^mt  touching  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the  Bishops ;  and 
although  we  agree  with  many  pious  members  of  the  Established 
Churcn  in  the  opinion,  that  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  relieved 
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jf*rd  ariv  rf  hii  *  qu*r^tion« "  &^  presmung  a  tct^ 
\Affni.  ^jtnfc  fA  them  are  a.%  irrelerant  »  tbcr 
a  v*rn'  br:rf  znrmffT  »tI]  d;sprj»ie  nf  them.  For 
.  to  \p:  dfffn:.  he  ^]lk  viih  the  pttrvnage  in  the  gift  of  die  Cionr 
Wf:  refer  hirn  Uj  L^^nl  Henley.  A\'Iio  is  to  issoe  the  rnyf 
ff^Iire'^  I  Ail  the  clergv  have  leave  to  ekct  their  awn  fakhMt 
^^'bat  i%  to  become  of  tii^^r^  Acta  of  Parliament  vhicfa  give  tonr 
Kir/;^  the  adjudication  of  all  causes,  qjiritnal  as  veO  as  tcBpflalr 
vithin  hu  dominions  r  These  will  not  be  in  the  sUgbtest  depee 
affected  b}'  the  reparation.  \Miat  is  to  be  done  vith  the  Cot* 
nation  Oath  ?  It  may  Ktand  as  it  does,  although  Dr.  Bom 
fteernv  to  think  that  it  is  of  little  use,  since  the  Church  cmoi 
make  u%e  ^/f  it  as  a  bugbear.  But  the  most  serious  difficnhr  4 
all  rernainff  to  fje  noticed.  Hitherto,  in  all  acts  of  parfiaacit 
^  the  term 8,  spiritual  person,  or  person  in  holy  ordos,  or  pv- 
*'  fkiH,  or  prief»t,  or  clerg}',*  Dr-  B*  remarks,  *  have  had  a  fiol 
^  and  definite  meaning,  being  restricted  to  persons  episcupilh 
^  onlaincd  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Enfpaai^ 
*'  When  that  Church  becomes  merely  the  Episcopal  denoui- 
*'  nation,  and  on  a  level  with  other  denominations,  it  nratf 
^  be  Mttled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  every  preadier  of  the 
*  iMm\H:\  is  a  spiritual  person."  What  a  blessed  Act  of  Fir- 
liametit  would  tnat  be,  that  should  so  settle  matters,  as  that  thif 
should  indee<l  be  the  fact !  Every  preacher  of  the  Groq»el  mtgk 
to  (k:  ^  a  spiritual  person  ^  but,  even  after  the  separation  oiT  Chinck 
and  State,  we  should  fear  that  there  would  be  too  many  persooi 
in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders,  that  would  ill  desierve  to 
he  so  (icKignatcd.  Hut  surely  Dr.  Burton  would  not  grudge  to 
DisHenting  Ministers />f?/*^/f7  of  clergy!  The  term  priest^  they 
have  no  wish  to  a)^propriate  :  that  might  remain,  therefore,  as  a 
ViTtn  of  distinction,  D.Hsenting  pastors  being  styled  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  Episcopal  clergymen,  priests.  The  difficul^  would 
not  l>e,  aK  Dr.  U.  imagines,  in  hitting  upon  a  definition  sufficientihr 
c^impreheiiHivc  to  include  all  preachers,  but  in  selecting  one  suffi- 
ciently Kpecitic  to  designate  the  parties  whom  the  purposes  of  the 
law  might  require  to  be  distinguished.  This  ciifliculty,  how- 
ever, he  will  he  happy  to  learn,  has  already  been  got  over,  in 
various  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  without  giving  umbrage  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  explained  to  Dr.  Burton's  satisfac- 
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tion,  what  we  mean  by  a  anion  of  Church  and  State,  and  what  is. 
the  process  by  which  we  wish  to  see  the  separation  consummated. 
When  he  comes  to  understand  our  sentiments,  we  are  not  without 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  will  own  that  Dissenters  are  in  the  right 
The  liberality  which  he  has  shewn  in  some  parts  of  his  present 
pamphlet,  warrants  this  expectation  ;  and  still  more  the  enlight- 
ened discrimination  displayed  in  the  following  passage,  which  we 
transcribe  with  much  pleasure. 

'  The  union  of  Church  and  State  is  not  the  same  thing  \nth  the 
union  of  Religion  and  the  State>  though  the  two  expressions  are  often 
confounded.  Religion  and  the  State  may  be  said  to  be  united,  when 
the  State  encourages  Religion,  and  enforces  it  by  laws :  and  where  the 
Christian  Religion  is  the  one  thus  supported,  the  Church  and  the 
State  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  united  ;  for  the  term  Churchy  in 
its  widest  sense,  means  the  universal  Church,  or  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers in  Christ.  But  this  would  be  an  equivocal  meaning,  and  is  not 
what  is  generally  implied  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which 
means  that  the  State  supports  by  its  laws  one  particular  Church,  or  one 
form  of  Christianity  to  the  exclusion  of  others.' — p.  08. 

These  admirable  remarks  place  in  a  striking  light  the  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  and  tendency  of  that  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  disunites  the  Church,  by  severing  the  particular  Church  or 
favoured  sect  from  every  other  communion.  Thus,  not  only  does  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  this  country  prevent  the  Episco- 
pal Church  from  holding  reli^ous  communion  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  or  with  any  of  the  Dissenting  sections  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  but  it  equally  forbids  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  Switserland, 
Prussia,  and  Germany.  This  has  resulted,  it  is  true,  partly  from 
the  unbending  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Episcopal  polity 
itself;  but  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  would  long 
since  have  become  much  nearer  what  Usher,  and  Leighton,  and 
Burnet  desired  to  see  it — a  much  more  moderate,  and  reasonable,  and 
catholic,  and  apostolic  system, — had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  alliance 
that  has  deprived  the  Church  of  her  own  liberty,  and  rendered 
her  the  oppressor  of  all  who  dissent  from  her.  The  penal  laws  in- 
tended for  her  support,  have  fortified  her  in  unsocial  bigotiy. 

The  union  of  Religion  and  the  State,  too  often  confounded,  as 
Dr.  Burton  remarks,  with  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  we 
ardently  desire  to  see  better  understood  and  more  effectively  real- 
ised. Religion  and  the  State  may  be  said  to  be  united,  we  are 
told  by  the  learned  Professor,  '  when  the  State  encourages  Re- 
*  ligion,  and  so  enforces  it  by  laws\  and  thus  *  supports  W  But 
to  encourage,  to  enforce,  and  to  support,  are  phrases  conveying  very 
distinct  and  different  ideas.  Understanding  by  the  term  State^  the 
Government  or  Legislature,  we  should  prefer  to  say,  that  Re- 
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ligion  and  the  State  are  most  happily  united,  where  the  State  pro- 
tects Religion,  and  recognises^eXxgion^  and  enforces  it  by  public 
homage  and  example.  This  includes  nearly  all,  we  apprehend, 
that  Christianity  requires  of  the  State,  or  can  be  advantaged  by 
receiving  from  it.  Such  appears  to  be  the  Church  and  State  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  that  country,  according 
to  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  Christianity  is  established  and 
supported  to  this  extent ;  and  the  Church  and  State  may  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Burton  admits,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  united. 

*  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  retained  the  Christian 
^  religion  as  the  foundation  of  their  civil,  legal,  and  political  insti- 

*  tutions,  while  they  have  refused  to  continue  a  legal  preference  of 

*  any  one  of  its  forms  over  another.'  Such  is  the  correct  state- 
ment of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  who  is  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  appear  that  the  only  difiPerence  between  this  system 
and  the  English  Church  and  State  system,  is  one  of  degree  ;  and 
that  the  proper  degree  to  which  things  ought  to  be  carried,  is 

*  far  more  wisely  and  Scripturally  determined  in  Great 
^  Britain  than  in  the  United  States."  Upon  this  complacent  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Colton  remarks  as  follows  : 

*  And  is  there,  then,  no  difference^  except  of  degree,  between  a 
Catholic  rec(^ition  of  Christianity  by  the  State>  as  is  done  in 
America,  and  the  enforcement  of  one  particular  form  of  it  upon 
the  community,  as  is  done  by  an  Establishment  ?  The  Americans 
will  suffer  any  degree  but  the  last ;  and  that  they  think  involves  a 
principle  which  they  do  not  tolerate  ;  viz.  the  right  of  one  man^  or  any 
body  of  men,  to  choose  a  religion  for  others^  or  to  impose  it  upon 
them. 

'If  the  Christian  Observer  has  been  surprised  to  find  the  Americans 
so  orthodox  in  kind,  and  defective  only  in  degree  ;  and  if  any  others  in 
England  are  to  be  surprised  by  his  disclosure  ;  it  only  proves  the  tmth 
of  his  own  assertion :  that  ^'  it  is  not  generally  understood  in  England, 
what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  "  in  America. 

'  Whatever,  therefore,  the  Christian  Observer  may  have  proved,  he 
has  certainly  failed  to  find  an  American  advocate  of  a  State  Religions 
Establishment,  in  the  sense  of  giving  one  sect  a  pre-eminence  by  law. 
Whatever  else,  and  whatever  less  than  this,  he  has  proved,  of  the  kind 
which  he  has  seemed  to  be  in  pursuit  of,  we  like  it  all  the  better,  be- 
cause he  has  also  proved,  that  a  nation  may  be  a  Christian  nation  with- 
out an  Establishment ;  and  because  he  has  proved  what  may  go  to 
convince  our  English  friends,  that  Americans  are  not  such  radicids  ts 
they  have  been  represented  ;  that  they  are  not  bigots  ;  and  that  a  man 
may  freely  express  his  opinions  there,  and  yet  retain  *his  influence.  We 
shall  expect  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  such  persons  as  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, as  they  come  to  know  us  better. 

'  Certainly,  the  Christian  Observer  did  not  mean,*  that  the  American 
authorities,  on  which  he  relied  to  prove  the  orthodoxy  or  semi-ortho- 
doxy of  American  opinions,  were  either  open  or  secret  advocates  of  an 
Establishment ;  nor  will  it  be  pretended,  that  they  did  not  understead 
themselves — that  they  were  teaching  a  doctrine  which  they  never  in- 
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tended.  That  would  be  singular,  indeed ;  and  would  prove  sufficiently^ 
that  neither  the  Christian  Observer,  nor  any  body  else,  would  have  a  rignt 
to  it,  as  coining  from  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,  easily  see  what  the 
Christian  Observer  has  been  aiming  at  in  these  articles,  nor  what  he 
has  gained,  as  an  advocate  of  Establishments.  We,  certainly,  are  much 
obliged  to  him  for  having  done  a  work  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
had  the  same  influence,  if  undertaken  by  us ;  but  of  which,  having 
been  brought  to  our  hands  from  such  a  quarter,  we  may  fairly  avail  our- 
selves :  That  the  American  community  is  not  slightly  leavened  with 
Christianity.'     p.  35. 

In  a  trial  for  blasphemy,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  in  1811,  the  Chief  Justice,  Chancellor  Kent,  in  delivering 
his  opinion,  used  the  following  language,  which  will  indicate  the 
sense  and  extent  in  which  Christianity  is  recognised  in  America, 
as  '  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.** 

'  "  The  authorities  shew  that  blasphemy  against  God,  and  contume- 
lious reproaches  and  profane  ridicule  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(which  are  equally  treated  as  blasphemy,)  are  oflTences  punishable  at 
common  law,  whether  uttered  by  words  or  writings.  The  consequences 
may  be  less  extensively  pernicious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ; 
but  in  both  instances  the  reviling  is  still  an  oflTence,  because  it  tends  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  destroy  good  order.  Such 
offences  have  always  been  considered  independent  of  any  Religious 
Establishment  or  the  Rights  of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
manners  and  institutions  which  has  prevented  the  application  or  the 
necessity  of  this  point  of  the  common  law.  We  stand  equally  in  need 
now  as  formerly,  of  all  that  moral  discipline,  and  of  those  principles  of 
virtue,  which  help  to  bind  society  together.  The  people  of  this  State, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  this  country,  profess  the  general  doctrines* 
of  Christianity,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  and  to  scanda- 
lize the  Author  of  these  doctrines  is  not  only,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
extremely  impious,  but,  even  in  respect  to  the  obligations  due  to  society, 
18  a  gross  violation  of  decency  and  good  order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
offensive  to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community,  or  more  injurious  to 
the  tender  morals  of  the  young,  than  to  declare  such  profanity  lawful. 
It  would  go  to  confound  all  distinction  between  things  sacred  and  pro- 
£Eine ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  oracles  of  human 
wisdom,  (Lord  Bacon,)  '  Profane  scoffing  doth  by  little  and  little  de- 
face the  reverence  for  religion  :  *  and  who  adds,  in  another  place,  '  Two 
principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  Atheism, — curious  controversies 
and  profane  scoffing.'  The  very  idea  of  jurisprudence,  with  the  ancient 
lawgivers  and  philosophers,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  country  : 
Jurisprudeniia  est  divinarwn  atque  humanarinn  rertim  notilia.  And 
though  the  Constitution  has  discarded  Religious  Establishments,  it 
does  not  forbid  judicial  cognizance  of  those  ofl^ences  against  religion 
and  morality  which  have  no  reference  to  any  such  Establishment, 
or  to  any  particular  form  of  government,  but  are  punishable,  because 
they  strike  ut  the  root  of  moral  obligation,  and  weaken  the  security  of 
the  social  ties.     The  legislative  exposition  of  the  Constitution  is  con- 
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fonnable  to  this  view  of  it.  Christianity,  in  its  enlarged  aense^  at  a 
religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not  unknown  to  oar  Imw. 
The  Statute  for  preventing  immorality  consecrates  the  first  day  <»f  the 
week  as  holy  time,  and  considers  the  violation  of  it  immoral.  The  act 
concerning  oaths,  re-organizes  the  common-law  mode  of  administering 
an  oath,  by  laying  the  hand  on  and  kissing  the  Gospels.  Surely,  then,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude,  that  wicked  and  malicious  words,  writings,  and 
actions,  which  go  to  vilify  those  Gospels,  continue,  as  at  common  hi  w,  to 
be  an  offence  against  public  peace  and  safety.  They  are  inconsistent  frith 
the  reverence  due  to  the  administration  of  an  oath  ;  and,  among  other 
evil  consequences,  they  tend  to  lessen  in  the  public  mind  its  raigions 
sanction.  *' '     pp.  45,  6. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  that  union  of  Religion  and  the  State 
which  subsists  in  America  without  an  Establishment.  Now  as  to 
the  results.  Very  industrious,  but  not  very  fair  and  candid 
attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  United  States,  is  such  as 
to  afford  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Establish- 
ments. These  representations,  Mr.  Colton  has  shewn  to  be  alike 
disingenuous  and  unfounded.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  to  go 
minutely  into  his  statements  :  the  following  extracts  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose,  and  we  strongly  recommend  our  read- 
ers to  obtain  a  copy  of  tne  pamphlet  from  which  they  are  taken. 

'  By  the  last  census  of  1830,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
12,866,020.  Allowing  300  Roman  Catholic  priests,  we  shall  have, 
of  all  denominations,  as  may  be  seen,  full  one  minister  for  every  /Aoir- 
9and  souls  by  the  last  estimate  of  the  last  census.  Deducting  tne  R(^ 
man  Catholics  and  those  not  esteemed  Orthodox,  all  of  which,  in  their 
own  connexions,  doubtless  have  their  own  influence  in  promoting  morali- 
ty and  securing  the  good  order  of  society,  we  shall  still  have  1 1,1%  minis* 
ters,  whose  Christianity  is  generally  sound,  whose  qualifications  are  for 
the  most  part  fitted  for  the  several  classes  of  society  among  which  their 
labours  are  distributed,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  whom  would  aot 
sufifer  by  comparison  in  piety  and  professional  learning  with  any  set  of 
men  of  the  same  class  in  the  Christian  world,  when  viewed  en  masse, 
and  in  their  ordinary  relations  to  society. 

'  Thus  much,  to  show,  that,  rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased,  the  virtue  of  the  Christian  public  there,  having 
been  roused  by  information  and  suitable  appeals,  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  this  march  in  supplying  a  proportionate  number  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  but  has  actually  gained  upon  it,  and  bids  fisiir,  in  these  provi- 
sions for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  soon  to  attain  the  limits  of 
its  aspirations.'     p.  9. 

Speaking  of  the  average  qualifications  of  these  ministers,  Mr. 
Colton  says : 

'  The  Presby terians  and  Congn^gationalists  in  America,  (about  3000^) 
have  unquestionubly  more  solid  learning,  than  all  of  the  other  deno- 
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minations  put  together.  A  minister  cannot  move  in  their  ranks  and 
be  respected,  without  having  had  a  liberal  education,  unless  the  re- 
deeming powers  of  superior  talents  shall  raise  him  above  contempt* 
The  Episcopalians,  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  the  German 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  ramifications  of  Scotch  churches,  and  some 
others,  perhaps,  all  being  of  the  smaller  denominations,  are  upon  the 
same  level  with  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists.  They  are 
*'  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed."  As  men  of  learning,  the 
Unitarians  of  Massachusetts  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
other  ;  but  alas  \  they  have  let  go  the  Head. 

'  The  clergy  of  America,  ray  Lord,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  all 
working  men ;  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  so.  It  is  the 
fashion — it  is  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  generally  appreciate  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  nation,  and  feel  their  responsibility.  This  is  a 
part  of  their  education.  And  a  great  and  effectual  door  is  open  to 
them  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  people  are  not  jealous  of  them 
— how  can  they  be  ?  And  they  are  not  jealous  of  each  other,  as  being 
of  different  sects  ;  as  all  sects,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  have  at  last 
been  reduced  to  a  common  level,  as  to  relative  rights  between  them- 
selves, and  between  the  State  and  them.  Their  only  chance  of  su- 
jKjrior  influence  is  by  superior  virtue.**     pp.  10,  11. 

'  It  is  not  enough,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  look  merely 
at  the  comparative  number  of  ministers  actually  at  work,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  their  labours,  and  the  degrees  of  their  influence ; 
but  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  America  has  laboured,  as  a 
new  country,  and  ^vith  a  population  doubling  every  twenty-five  years, 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  And  yet,  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages to  struggle  with,  it  would  appear,  not  only  that  she  is  far  bet- 
ter supplied  than  England,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  but  her  sup- 
ply uf^  ministers  has  gained  and  still  gains  upon  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, while  that  of  England  is  going  backwards,  the  Establishment 
alone  being  taken  into  the  account.     Your  Lordship *s  own    evidence 


•  A  curious  instance  of  blundering  misrepresentation  is  exposed  by 
Mr.  Colton,  which  occurs  in  a  shallow,  flippant  publication,  entitleci, 
"  Essays  on  the  Church."     To  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  voluntary 

Sstem,  it  is  remarked,  that,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where 
iristianity  was  established  by  law,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  sup- 
ported and  settled  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  1364  inhabit- 
ants, while,  in  the  states  where  there  was  no  establishment,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  same  class  was  1  to  every  19,300.  This  comparative 
statement  overlooks  entirely  the  existence  of  other  denominations,  two 
of  them  (the  Baptists  and  Methodists)  by  far  the  most  numerous  in 
the  United  States ;  and  does  not  even  recognize  the  Episcopalians,  who 
have  always  been  in  Virginia  the  dominant  sect,  and  are  numerous  in 
the  more  southern  States.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  authority  for  the  comparative 
statement,  was  giving  an  account  of  the  number  only  of  Presbyterian 
ministers ;  and  this  Writer  makes  it  serve  as  that  of  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations !  Otherwise,  his  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet 
this  grossly  fallacious  statement  has  been  swallowed  with  eager  avidity. 
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decides  this  question : — "  I  conceive,  that  little  or  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  wants  of  the  population  which  has  arisen  since 
the  last  two  censuses." 

'  London  and  its  adjacent  boroughs  contain  194  places  of  woirship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000. 
Your  Lordship  has  given  in  evidence,  that  "  ttol  one-lcnth  "  of  the 
people  are  provided  for.  And  how  much  less  than  one-tenth  ?  New 
York  has  a  population  of  220,000,  and  101  churches — one  church  to 
1 ,200  souls.  Boston  has  50  churches  to  60,000  ;  and  other  large  cities 
in  America  are  equally  well  supplied  ;  many  of  them  better. 

'  There  are  in  the  United  States,  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  all  other  sects  not  commonly  esteemed  orthodox,  1,601,088  com- 
municants at  the  Lord's  table,  by  the  latest  authentic  reports  1  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  some  of  which  are  two  and  three  years  old,  and 
none  less  than  one  year.  There  are  also  some  orthodox  denominations 
not  reported.  1  have  observed,  that  the  annual  increase  of  commu- 
nicants in  American  churches  of  late,  taking  into  view  the  different 
sects,  ranges  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  gross  amount ;  and 
that  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  is  in  the  most  numerous  deno- 
minations. Taking  these  foicts  into  consideration,  J  have  supposed  the 
present  number  of  communicants  in  the  American  orthodox  churches 
cannot  be  less  than  1,800,000.  In  those  denominations^  compre- 
hending the  great  bulk  of  these  communicants,  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  supper  are,  a  strict  examination,  as  to  personal  piety^ 
and  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Generally,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  the  terms  of  admittance  to  this  ordinance  in  America, 
are  much  more  strict,  than  in  the  corresponding  denominations  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Church  of  England,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  all 
are  admitted  to  this  sacrament,  who  are  of  respectable  character.  And 
yet  it  appears  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  from  a  high  quarter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  number  of  communicants  through- 
out the  English  Establishment,  does  not  exceed  350,000.  Taking 
the  population  of  England  at  12,000,000,  there  is  about  one  commu- 
nicant in  the  Church  to  every  34  of  the  gross  population.  Deducting 
800,000  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  America,  and  taking  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  at  12,000,000,  the  same  as  in  England,  the 
number  of  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table  will  be  nearer  one  of 
every  5,  than  of  every  6  individuals.  I  confess,  that  I  am  altogether 
surprised  at  this  result ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it  dif- 
ferent  

*  Your  Lordship,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  many  others  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  have  appeared  inclined  to  recommend  an 
Establishment  for  America ;  at  least  to  say,  the  Americans  have  made 
a  great  mistake  in  dispensing  with  it.  Now,  my  Lord,  we  are  of 
course  to  understand,  doubtless,  that  the  English  Establishment  is 
the  most  perfect  model ;  and  its  history  and  working  are  to  be  looked 
to  for  our  encouragement  ?  But  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  Parliament 
has  pronounced,  that  the  Irish  branch  has  worked  Ijadly,  ind  the  re- 
forming hand  has  already  been  applied  to  it.  Where  will  it  stop? 
Shall  we  not  wait  and  see  ?  The  voice  of  the  nation  is  clamorous 
against  what    are    declared    to    be    the    enormities   of  the  £nglish 
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Estiiblishment ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Church  itself  will  probably 
unite  with  the  Government  in  tne  application  of  a  reforming  influence 
there.  Shall  we  not  wait  and  see  the  end  of  that  ?  And  if  it  seems  so 
intolerable  to  the  British  nation^  how,  my  Lord^  think  you^  must  it 
appear  unto  us  ?'     pp.  57 — 59. 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Burton.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
a  pamphlet  written  with  a  view  to  expose  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  should  commence  with  attri- 
buting to  them,  as  their  ^  first  and  most  comprehensive  demand/ 
what  nas  not  even  been  put  forward  at  all  as  a  demand,  in  any  of 
their  memorials,  petitions,  or  other  documents,  with  one  or  two 
regretted  exceptions.  Dissenters  have  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  the  union  of  Church  and  State ;  but  that,  we  submit,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  demanding  that  it  shall  be  put  an  end  to. 
We  are  very  glad,  however,  that  Dr.  Burton  has  been  induced  to 
disclose  his  ^^  Thoughts  upon  the  Separation  ^^  and  we  have  not 
shrunk  from  giving  ours.  But  we  must  now  advert  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  the  notRre  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  practical 
grievances,  the  removal  of  which  is  expressly  sought  for  in 
the  language,  not  of  demand,  but  of  remonstrance  and  petition. 
Why  Dr.  Burton  has  chosen  to  take  his  statement  of  those 
grievances  from  what  he  calls  *  two  documents,"*  but  which  are, 
in  fact,  merely  two  ill-written  paragraphs,  one  from  a  country 
paper,  the  other  from  a  London  weekly  journal  of  no  consider- 
ation and  small  respectability, — in  preference  to  the  authentic  do- 
cuments to  which  he  might  easily  have  had  access, — we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  these  two 
identical  newspapers  are  also  the  selected  authority  of  the  Late 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'"  College.  There  must  be  a  great  dearth  of 
newspapers  at  Oxford.  We  beg  to  inform  these  reverend  and 
learned  persons,  that,  in  almost  all  the  memorials  and  petitions 
which  have  been  presented  to  Government  or  the  Legislature, 
the  grievances  complained  of  have  been  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  order : 

1.  The  want  of  a  legal  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths. 

2.  Compulsory  Conformity  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  celebration  of  Marriage. 

3.  The  denial  to  Dissenters  of  the  right  of  Burial  by  their 
own  Ministers  in  the  Parochial  Cemeteries. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities. 

5.  The  liability  of  Dissenters  to  the  payment  of  Chiurch 
Rates  and  other  Ecclesiastical  demands. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  had  flattered  ourselves 
that  there  existed  but  one  opinion  among  well-informed  persons, 
as  to  the  want  of  a  better  system  of  registration  for  the  nation 
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generally^  and  the  undeniable  claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  some 
redress  of  the  peculiar  hardship  and  inconvenience  to  which  they 
are  liable.     But  we  were  mistaken.     The  Regius   Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford  is  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  notorious  state  of 
the  fact,  as  to  assert,  that  *  the  parochial  regUters  give  perfect 
^  satisfaction  to  the  country  ^  /  /     He  seems  auite  astonished  at 
discovering  that  *  Dissenters  are  not  satisfiea  with  having  their 
'  children  baptized  by  the  parochial  clergy,'  who  would  regene- 
rate them  into  the  bargain  ;  forgetting  (for  he  cannot  be  i^orant 
of  this  fact)  that  there  is  a  denomination  of  Protestants,  known 
under  the  name  of  Baptists,  who  practice  only  adult  baptism. 

*  If  Dissenters  complain  of  any  grievance  in  the  article  of  re- 
'  gistration,*"  we  are  told,  ^  they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves, 
'  and  themselves  must  find  the  remedy.'*  The  extreme  illibe- 
rality  of  this  arrogant  conclusion  is  quite  unworthy  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ton. 

The  e^'-Fellow  of  All  Souls  ^  does  not  feel  ashamed  to  ex- 
^  press  himself  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion '  upon  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  this  question. 

As  to  the  second  grievance.  Dr.  Burton  says :  *  Let  Dis> 
'  scnters  obtain   an   Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  their  own 

*  marriages.''  They  intend  to  do  so ;  they  have  not  waited  (on 
either  advice  or  permission  from  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
The  remarks  of  the  other  learned  Oxonian  deserve  transcriptioiL 

'  The  next  point  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  petitions  is,  the  right 
of  marriage  without  the  Church  service  or  the  payment  of  fees  to  a 
clergyman.  I  speak  as  an  individual  when  I  express  my  hope*  that, 
as  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  are  concerned,  the  petitiofiers  will 
meet  with  no  hindcrance  from  us  in  this  matter ;  nay  more,  that  the? 
will  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  what  they  require,  ti 
they  have  conscicntous  scruples  against  the  use  of  our  marriage  ser- 
vice, or  our  ministry,  however  mistaken  we  may  think  them  to  De,  we 
cannot  but  in  charity  wish  that  their  scruples  snould  be  respected,  and 
that  some  other  mode  should  be  devised,  by  which  the  riffht  descent  of 
property,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  might  be  secured, 
without  violating  their  consciences.  Such  an  alteration  would  be  a 
relief,  not  to  them  only,  or  to  them  chiefly,  but  at  least  as  much  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  are  sometimes 
placed  in  very  diflicult  circumstances.  For  persons  oocasiooally  pre- 
sent themselves  to  claim  the  ministration  of  the  clergyman  m  the 
marriage  service,  openly  avowing  their  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  No  one  can  deny,  that  to  perform  offices  of  religion  fior  sndi, 
especially  to  bless  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  part  of  the  marriage  service,  is  at  least  a  qaestiooaUe 
exercise  of  the  ministerial  office ;  yet,  if  the  clergyman  refnaes,  be  is 
liable  to  an  action ;  so  that  timid  men,  through  fear  of  being  brought 
before  public  notice,  and  poor  men,  through  fear  of  the  inconveniences 
which  their  £unilies  would  experience  from  the  costs  of  an  action^  are 
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tempted  to  gulp  the  profanation.  Surely >  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
]f>  by  an  alteration  in  this  matter,  you  can  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires 
of  the  respectable  Dissenters,  and  afford  relief  to  the  ministers  of  your 
own  Church,  that  alteration  should  be  made.' 

Leiier  to  the  Members,  Sfc,  pp.  25 — 27. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  there  prevails  a  most  extraor- 
dinary  degree  of  misapprehension.     *  If  the  Dissenter  argues 

*  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  parish  church,**  says  Dr.  Burton, 

*  it  seems  to  follow  necessarily  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the 

*  churchyard.**  This,  whether  meant  for  wit  or  for  logic,  is 
sorry  trifling.  Has  a  man  no  interest  in  what  he  has  purchased  P 
and  is  not  a  vault,  or  grave,  which  a  man  has  purchased,  his  own 
freehold  ?  If  a  Dissenter  has  bought  a  vault  or  a  portion  of  the 
churchyard,  we  apprehend  that  his  title  to  hold  it  isjustasgoodas 
that  of  a  churchman.  A  legal  question  has  been  raised,  and  learned 
opinions  taken  upon  it,  to  whom  the  churchyard  belongs,  whether 
to  the  parish  or  to  the  parson.  So  far  as  respects  the  right  of  com- 
mon, the  grass  on  the  surface,  the  right  of  the  parson  is,  we  sup- 
pose, generally  admitted ;  and  his  claim  to  a  fee  for  disturbing 
the  surface  may  be  maintained  upon  this  ground.  But,  in  whom- 
soever the  original  proprietary  right  may  vest,  the  ground,  so  far 
as  appropriated,  unquestionably  belongs  to  those  who  have  pur- 
chased it.  Dissenters  have  never  contended,  we  believe,  for  the 
equal  right  of  using  the  national  burying  grounds  without  pur- 
chase or  payment ;  but  they  complain  of  not  being  allowed  the 
free  use  of  what  they  have  acquired  a  right  to  consider  as  their 
own. 

But  we  are  met  with  another  objection.     *  If,  in  the  conscien- 

*  tious  opinion  of  the  Dissenters,**  says  the  Ex-Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  *  we  are  so  sunk  in  error  and  superstition,  that  they  will 

*  not  worship  with  us  in  our  Father"*8  house,  nor  feed  with  us  at 

*  our  Lord"*s  table,  why  should  they  seek  to  defile  their  immacu- 

*  late  dead  by  the  contagion  of  such  ill  company  ?'  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  members  of  the  reformed  and  apostolic  Church 
Episcopal  did  not  refuse  to  bury  their  dead  in  churchyards  de- 
filed by  the  bodies  of  rank  Papists.  Such  writing  as  this  indi- 
cates  only  the  sore  and  angry  feeling  of  a  narrow  mind.  Dis- 
senters may  wish  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  parochial  cemetery, 
either  because  there  is  no  other  burial-ground  in  the  vicinity*,  or 
because  it  is  *  the  place  of  their  fathers^  sepulchres,'  or  because 
they  have  already  a  grave  or  vault  there  belonging  to  them.  It 
matters  not  why  they  wish  it :  the  only  proper  question  is,  On 
what  conditions  ought  they  to  be  at  liberty  to  bury  there  ?     It 


•  '  They  suffer  no  grievance  ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  bring  their 
dead  to  be  buried  by  us,'  savs  the  Ex-Fellow  of  All  Souls.  This  is, 
in  many  cases,  contrary  to  lact. 
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miy  be  that  the  family  of  the  deceased,  though  Dissenters^  have 
no  objection  to  the  burial  senice,  and  are  quite  willinf^  ibal  the 
parish  minister  should  officiate :  but  he  refuses,  on  the  {srrooDd 
that  the  decea^^ed  was  not  baptized,  taking  that  opportonity  of 
offering  an  insult  to  the  rites  and  ministry  of  Dissenters,  in  a 
manner  the  most  adapted  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved 
family.  It  is  true,  the  validity  of  Dissenting  baptism  has  been 
judicially  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority  ;  yct«  still  we  6iid 
it  vcxatiously  litigated.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  deceased  belonged 
to  a  denomination  practising  only  adult  baptism ;  and  that  he  hid 
deferred  conforming  to  the  rite,  through  some  conscientious 
scruple,  possibly  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  binding  nature  or 
perpetuity  of  the  obligation,  or  through  unavoidable  delay. 
Well,  the  clergyman  refiises  to  perform  the  service  :  will  be  not 
then  allow  the  Dissenting  minister  to  officiate  ?  No,  a  stem  and 
insulting  refiisal  is  returned.  The  grave  may  be  opened,  and 
the  dead  may  be  interred,  provided  the  charges  and  fees  axe 
paid  ;  but  the  churchyard  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  sect,  and  for 
any  minister  of  another  communion  to  pronounce  a  prayer  over  i 
grave  in  that  consecrated  spot,  would  be  a  daring  intringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy ;  nay,  Dr.  Burton  says,  it  would  be 
a  glaring  violation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  ! !  *  Burial,*  re- 
marks the  Ex-Fellow  of  All  Souls,   ^  is  the  right  of  common 

*  humanity ;    Chri Titian  burial   can   only  be   claimed   by  those 

*  whom  the  Church  has  agreed  to  consider  worthy  of  it."  ♦  Never- 
theless, it  U  claimed,  and  the  Church  dares  not  refuse  iu  on 
behalf  of  the  most  profligate  and  profane.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  this  writer  should  think  that  the  clergj'  have  more  canse 
than  the  Dissenters,  to  complain  in  this  matter ;  being  ^  placed. 
^  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  respect  to  burials,  as  they  are 
^  in  respect  to  marriages,  under  the  most  painful  and  distresang 

*  circumstances.'' 

'  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  have  had  experience  on  this  point.  For,  having 
refused  to  perform  the  burial  ser\'ice  in  a  case  where  every  feeling  rf 
religion  revolted  from  such  a  profanation^  I  u*as  threatened  with  actions 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court :  and  though  I  have  letters  of  approbation 
from  not  less  than  four  hishops  liefore  whom  I  laiid  the  case,  in  which 
my  conduct  is  styled  correct,  conscientious,  and  canonical,   my  coansel 


•  The  framers  of  the  burial  service,  it  is  maintained,  *  intended  it  only 
'  for  cfnnmunicanis  in  the  Church,  who  alone,  up  to  that  period,  were 
'  entitled  to  the  honours  of  Christian  burial.'  Now  the  Ditoenters  not 
only  are  not  communicants,  hut  '  the  Church,  in  her  Canons,  plainly 
'  declares  them  to  be,  as  long  as  they  continue  Dissenters,  excommu- 
'  nicatefl  pemons.*  (p.  7.)  No  Dissenter,  therefore,  can  be  consideied 
by  the  Church  as  '  entitled  to  the  honours  of  Christian  burial.* 
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in  that  Court  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt,  that  if  the  cause  had  come 
to  trial,  which,  but  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  other  side,  it  would 
have  done,  sentence  would  have  been  given  against  me ;  and  for  my 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  intention  of  the  Church,  and  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  her  rules  and  instructions,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
solemn  engagement  which  I  was  compelled  to  enter  into  when  I  be- 
came a  minister,  I  should  have  been  disgraced  by  sentence  of  con- 
demnation ;  and,  if  a  poor  man,  inconvenienced,  if  not  ruined  for  life, 
by  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  I  should  have  been  put.  .  .  .  Bestow 
not,  then,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  all  your  compassion  upon  the 
Dissenters  who,  for  want  of  greater  cause  of  complamt,  are  straining 
at  a  gnat ;  but  have  some  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church  j  tvho  are  com^ 
pelted  to  stvaltotv  a  camel,'     pp.  30—32. 

But,  if  the  clergy  choose  to  swallow  camels,  whom  have  they 
to  thank  but  themselves  ?  This  ground  of  just  complaint  is  but 
one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  the 
alliance  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  arm,  the  so-called  National 
Establishment.  We  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  clergy  were 
rcHeved ;  but  they  are  not  takii^  the  proper  course  to  obtain  re- 
dress, by  withstanding  the  claims  and  making  light  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters. 

The  claim  of  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  national  semi- 
naries, this  Writer  seems  to  think  the  most  unreasonable  of  all. 
Like  Dr.  Burton,  he  can  neither  understand  the  ground  on  which 
Dissenters  rest  their  claim,  nor  the  process  by  which  they  expect  to 
gain  admission.  Both  writers  deny  that  they  are  national  semi- 
naries :  they  are  just  as  private  as  any  Dissenting  academy  t     *  It 

*  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,'  says  the  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 

*  to  talk  of  Parliament  interfering  to  throw  the  Universities  open 

*  to  Dissenters.''     *  The  Colleges  will  set  Parliament  at  defiance, 

*  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  attempt  at  persecution' ! !  There 
is  no  arguing  with  men  in  this  fiery  mood,  and  we  shall  therefore 
defer  till  another  opportunity  what  we  have  to  say  in  this  matter. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  grievance, — liability  to  the  payment 
of  church -rates  and  ecclesiastical  demands.  Upon  this  point,  the 
Ex-Fellow  of  All  Souls  starts  a  curious  difficulty,  which  he  gets 
over,  however,  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Were  these  pay- 
ments voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  it  would  be  quite 
incorrect  for  the  Church  to  receive  them  ! ! 

'If  the  payment  of  Church-rates  by  Dissenters  could  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  an  offering  to  the  Church  from  those  who  refuse  to 
communicate  in  it,  I  conceive  the  objection  in  the  matter  ought  to 
come  from  the  Church,  as  the  primitive  discipline  forbade  the  clergy 
to  receive  into  the  treasury  of  God's  House  the  offerings  of  excom- 
municate persons,  which  our  Church  in  her  canons  plainly  declares  the 
Dissenters,  as  long  as  they  continue  such,  to  be. 

*  An  offering  from  the  Dutsentcrs  it  clearly  is  not ;  as  they  only  pay 
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it  upon  compulsion.  In  what  light  then  is  it  to  be  regarded  ?  Simply, 
I  conceive,  as  an  offering  from  the  king,  who  is  a  communicant,  or 
from  the  nation,  of  whom  about  nine- tenths  profess  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  true  religion,  as  taught  by  that  branch  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  which  has  been  thus  f^r  established  among  us«  This  con- 
sideration may  serve,  at  once,  to  remove  all  scruples.  All  that  we 
need  look  to,  is  the  character  of  the  offerer ;  and  as  long  as  the  king  is 
a  communicant  in  the  Church,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
profess  to  adhere  to  it,  so  long,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the 
primitive  discipline,  we  may  continue  to  accept  the  offering ;  and  when 
this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  our  self-denial  will  be 
put  to  the  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  Dissenters  have  to 
look  to,  is  the  character  of  those  who  demand  the  money  from  them, 
who  are  the  civil  governors  of  the  country,  who,  according  to  God's 
Word,  which  the  Dissenters  profess  to  receive  equally  with  ourselves, 
have  authority  to  take  custom  and  tribute.'    pp.  ^ — ^JO. 

This  is  too  amusing  to  excite  any  angry  feeling;  nor  is  it 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  word  upon  the  VVriter'^s  blundering  as- 
sumptions, that  might  ruffle  his  serene  self-complacency.  Dn 
Burton  meets  this  *  demand  ^  of  the  Dissenters  in  a  much  more 
liberal  spirit. 

'  If  allusion  is  intended  to  the  payment  of  church-rates,  I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  the  demand  is  just.  If  a  person  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  can  hardly  think  it  right  to  make 
him  pay  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  or  for  any  of  the  appendages  of  a 
worship  in  which  he  takes  no  part.  I  am  aware,  that  there  is  a 
practical  difficulty  in  admitting  this  doctrine:  because,  when  the 
churchwarden  goes  to  collect  the  rate,  it  holds  out  a  pecuniary  induce- 
ment to  every  person  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  thus  not  only  will  many  parish  churches  go  without  re< 
pair,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  may  be  tempted  to  tell  a 
falsehood  in  a  matter  of  religion ;  it  will  in  feet  be  a  man's  interest  (in 
a  worldly  sense)  to  attend  no  place  of  public  worship. 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  legislature  might  reasonably 
call  upon  every  person  in  the  country,  who  is  now  liable  to  be  rated  to 
church  and  poor,  to  pay  a  small  annual  rate  (and  it  need  be  but  very 
small)  to  the  maintenance  of  some  place  of  public  worship.  It  would 
hardly  be  intolerant  in  a  Christian  legislature  to  require  that  every 
person  in  the  country  should  declare  himself  to  belong  to  some  form  of 
Christianity.  In  parishes  where  there  are  no  Dissenters,  the  whole 
of  this  rate  would  be  expendc^  as  now,  for  the  repair  of  the  parish 
church,  or  for  uses  connected  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  parishes  where  there  are  several  sects,  the  money  would  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  members  belonging  to  each  sect :  and  it 
might  be  made  imperative  upon  each  sect,  as  upon  the  Church  of 
England,  to  appoint  some  responsible  officer,  who  should  account  pub- 
licly for  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  If  it  should  happen,  that  the 
Church  of  England  or  any  of  those  sects  did  not  >vant  that  exact  sum 
in  any  particular  year,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its  being  put  by  as  a 
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fund  in  case  of  need :  bat  the  rate  should  be  collected  every  year,  and 
thus  no  pecuniary  inducement  given  to  any  person  to  declare  himself  a. 
member  of  the  cheapest  church.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  plan, 
of  which  I  am  not  aware ;  and  I  only  put  it  forward  to  be  consiaered 
by  others :  but  at  all  events  the  payment  of  church-rates  by  Dissenters 
ought  to  be  abolished.  If  they  feel  the  payment  to  be  a  grievance,  it 
is  one.*     Burton,  pp.  25 — 27. 

The  Dissenters,  however,  must  weigh  well,  Dr.  Burton  says, 
what  they  are  doing,  in  seeking  an  exemption  from  church-rates. 
They  must  not  thenceforward  act  as  churchwardens ;  they  will, 
moreover,  forfeit  their  pews  at  church,  if  they  have  any  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  what  else  beside.  We  think  we  can  answer  for  them, 
that  they  will  bear  with  becoming  fortitude  all  the  legitimate 
consequences.  We  will  say  no  more,  wishing  to  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Burton  and  the  subject  in  no  worse  spirit  than  he  has  him- 
self displayed  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  pamphlet,  which  we 
must  transcribe  both  in  justice  to  the  writer,  and  because  it  re- 
quires, from  us,  in  conclusion,  one  word  of  comment. 

*  Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  left  to  legislate  for  herself,  or 
whether  she  is  still  forced  to  submit  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  her  Ministers 
have  one  plain  course  before  them,  which  is,  to  watch  for  the  souls  of 
men,  as  thev  who  must  give  an  account.  If  their  great  object  is  to 
spread  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  they  will  be  as  far  from  gaining  that 
object  by  intolerance  and  violence,  as  by  indolence  and  n^lect.  They 
will  sometimes  meet  with  Dissenters  whose  hearts  are  still  untouched 
by  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose  conversion  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  human  means.  But  even  such  cases  are  not  hopeless,  if  Christians 
will  unite  in  prayer :  and  my  knowledge  of  Dissenters  leads  me  to  say 
with  confidence,  that,  for  one  instance  of  such  deep  and  bitter  hostility, 
we  may  meet  with  hundreds  of  persons  who  differ  from  the  Church  of 
England,  but  who  feel  towards  her  no  ill-will,  and  would  sincerely 
lament  her  destruction.  The  common  object  in  which  we  are  embark- 
ed, can  never  be  injured  by  our  being  ready  to  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  who  differ  from  us.  The  great  principles  of  Gospel 
truth  must  not  be  compromised.  The  doctrines  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  of  Sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  must  not  be  explained  away, 
or  reduced  to  a  name :  but  while  I  think  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  most  likely,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  plant  these  doctrii\jes  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  I  am  not  insensible  that  the  Master  may  have  admitted 
other  labourers  into  His  vineyard,  to  stimulate  our  exertions  and  re- 
animate our  zeal.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  soon  have  to  unite 
against  the  common  enemy.  We  may  soon  have  to  answer  the  question. 
Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  And  if  my  clerical  brethren,  who  chance  to 
read  these  pages,  should  remember  any  portion  of  them,  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  sentence  with  which  I  shall  conclude ;  that  if  we  wish  our 
Church  to  prosper,  we  must  be  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and  in  charity 
with  those  who  are  without.' 
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We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  the  names  of  two  indi- 
viduals, which  are  very  offensively  introduced  into  this  otherwise 
liberal  paragraph.  One  is  that  of  Mr.  Faithful,  the  other  that  of 
Mr.  Binney,  who  seems  to  be  the  especial  object  of  Dr.  Burton's 
splenetic  aversion.  Without  descending  to  the  blackguardism  rf 
the  rabid  Curate  of  Pudsey,  who,  at  the  name  of  '  the  person 
*  Binney,**  foams  at  the  mouth.  Dr.  Burton  is  thrown  by  the  same 
name  into  an  agitation  in  which  he  loses  the  temper  of  a  gentle- 
man. We  will  not  defend  every  sentiment  or  expression  in  the 
publication  which  has  stirred  up  this  bilious  wrath.  Wc  will  not 
conceal  our  regret  that  Mr.  Binney  should  not  have  done  justice 
to  himself,  by  explaining  more  fully  his  meaning,  and  by  guard- 
ing against  those  gross  misapprehensions  of  his  sentiments,  wbidi 
have  led  persons  who  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  to 
mistake  altogether  his  spirit  and  character.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Dr.  Burton  would,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  feel 
ashamed  of  having  so  treated  a  faithful,  laborious  minister  of 
Christ''s  Gospel,  amiable  and  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  far  removed,  in  his  taste  and  habits,  from  political  con- 
tention or  polemical  strife.  To  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,   Mr.  Binney  is  understood  to  have  no 

Iieculiar  antipathies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  dissent  from  them 
ess  decidedly  than  many  of  his  brethren.  And  yet,  he  has  re- 
corded his  solemn  conviction,  that  the  National  Establishment, 
by  confounding  civil  with  religious  obedience, — by  encouraging  a 
reliance  for  salvation  upon  a  ntual  regeneration,  a  sacerdotal  ab- 
solution, and  a  Christian  name, — by  perpetuating  those  errors  of 
Romanism  so  ably  and  fearlessly  exposed  by  Archbishop  Whately 
as  still  extant  in  Protestant  creeds, — by  obstructing  and  dis- 
countenancing an  evangelical  ministry,  and  by  investing  with  the 
character  and  authority  of  public  instructors,  thousands  of  er- 
roneous and  unconverted  ministers, — in  short,  by  the  shackles  it 
has  imposed  upon  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Chiurch,  and  the 
unhappy  secular  influence  with  which  it  has  armed  the  onfaith- 
ful, — has  contributed  more  to  ruin,  than  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 
This  may  be  a  mistaken,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  evik  re- 
sulting from  the  system ;  but,  if  it  be  an  honest  one,  and  one  that 
assuredly  has  some  foundation,  why  is  it  to  expose  the  person 
who  gives  expression  to  the  opinion,  to  a  torrent  of  obloquy  such 
as  might  seem  due  only  to  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
glaring  outrage  or  monstrous  impiety  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  tliose  parties  who  now  can  do  no  worse  than  vent  thw 
wrath  on  '  the  person  Binney,'  in  words  of  contempt  or  bitterness, 
would  not,  had  they  the  power  of  calling  in  the  secular  arm  to  aid 
the  weakness  of  the  spiritual,  consign  the  Minister  of  the  Weigh- 
house  to  the  stake,  the  pillory,  or  the  dungeon. 
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Art.  II.     Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,     Vols.  I.  and  II.  pp.  320, 
354.  London^  1833.     [Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.] 

nPHE  present  state  and  prospects  of  European  society  can  be 
-■-  understood  only  by  one  who  has  studied  its  incipient  elements 
as  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Amid  their 
darkness  was  fostered  that  giant  superstition  which  cast  the 
crowns  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  an  Italian  priest. 
The  same  portion  of  time  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 
political  structure  on  whose  ruins  are  based  the  several  fabrics  of 
European  Government ;  and  that  historic  night  was  vocal  with 
the  lays  of  those  errant  minstrels  whose  harps  arrested  the  spirit  of 
poesy  in  her  flight  from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  barbaric 
court,  or  the  cowled  consistory.  The  consequences,  too,  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Scythic  hordes  upon  the  enervated  subjects  of  a 
decaying  empire,  present  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  natural 
history  of  man.  The  politician  will  draw  lessons  from  the  rise  or 
fall  of  states  and  powers ;  the  philologist  will  trace  the  formation 
of  rude  dialects  into  the  polished  tongues  of  modern  times ;  and 
the  philanthropist  will  rejoice  as  he  watches  the  withdrawment  of 
the  veil  of  superstitious  ignorance  that  so  long  overspread  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  the  gradual  dawning  of  the  light  of  truth. 
So  many  and  such  different  fields  of  study  are  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  to  comprise  the  whole  within 
the  limits  of  two  small  volumes,  seems  a  bold,  if  not  a  rash  at- 
tempt. The  extent  of  territory  might  not  be  so  great  an  obstacle 
as  would  at  first  appear,  since  the  research  would  commence  by  seiz- 
ing the  different  points  as  they  emerged  from  the  inundation 
which  had  simultaneously  overspread  the  whole.  But  while  this 
would  much  simplify  the  undertaking,  yet,  when  the  several  heads 
of  religious,  literary,  and  political  history  came  to  be  divided  and 
dilated  on,  the  attempt  would  seem  formidable  indeed. 

Formidable,  however,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  made  in  the  volumes 
before  us ;  and  if  the  execution  is  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory, 
great  allowance  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  work.  While  we 
are  aware  that  the  size  of  a  cabinet  history  must  have  fettered  the 
author,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  he  has  increased  his  trammels, 
and  contracted  his  field,  by  the  divisions  he  has  adopted.  The 
space  afforded  to  the  different  sections  of  the  work,  is  often  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  their  relative  importance.  Thus,  while 
'  Florence,  Sienna,  &c.''  are  despatched  in  less  than  nine  pages, 
and  Venice  in  thirteen,  the  Popes,  ranked  under  the  head  of  the 
*  religious  and  intellectual  state  "^  of  Italy,  occupy  thirty-three ; 
and  the  state  of  the  Italian  church,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
the  exploits  of  a  list  of  Saints,  extends  to  upwards  of  fifty.  Of 
the  entertaining  nature  of  these  miracles,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
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hilt,  that  -:iie  hiogranhies  of  these  cnnunizcfi  worthies  iiiouict  je 
^ntprofl  iiu«)  -to  minuteiy.  TJnie  rour  ot'  the  rirsc  restorers  if 
Riir.ippan  iti^rinire  irf?  dismissed  T:tii  i  '.ine  a  picre.  :s.  ^e  sun- 
mi  t.  -list  Miise  for  ?nmniaint.  Half  of  the  -^ecnnd  volume,  ievnted 
tn  the  .'.^li'rous  ind  inteilecmal  -iCiCe  of  France  and  (j-ermany.  :s 
littie  eise  :han  i  -seres  of  imasin^  binffraphies.  .VJ  :his  is  rarher 
incnnorrious  -nvSw  :he  pi  an  of  .m  author  who  not  aiiireuuentiv  -^- 
minds  :i.s,  chat  "wie  "  vant  ranqe  '  ander  consider! tiun  '  nfiu^it  'je 
^  passed  'iv^>r  "vith  incredible  despatch.'  To  criwu  ail.  our  itrcn- 
tion  is  directed  r.o  :hc  r'.ict,  that  in  this,  the  tburth  pan  n  :he 
whole  work,  e'ccluaiveiy  devoted  to  the  '  reiigious  and  inteilet:tuai 
'  state '  of  the  two  countries,  the  author  has  '  not  even  incidenc- 

*  allv  treatefl  on  the  literature  of  Gennanv.'  And,  consei|uenf>. 
the  omission  is  supplied  by  a  '  lay '  and  a  tairy  tale  extracted  tr-im 
^  Taylor's  historic  survey  of  German  Poetry."  This  Ls  not  what 
we  .should  have  expected  tVom  a  writer  of  ability,  possessinjr  »-'-ni- 
petent  knowledge  of  his  subject :  and  that  the  present  author  is 
such,  the  work  affi-^rds  ample  evidence. 

Nor  i.i  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  history  better  perfSjraaed- 
which  describes  the  state  of  Italy.  What  can  compensate  tor  die 
Writer's  neglect  of  her  '  vernacular  authors'  who  have  a  flizropean 
reputation  ?  Dante,  for  example,  of  whom  M.  Sismondi  thus 
«peak.s : — "  No  poet  had  yet  arisen,  gifted  with  absolute  power  over 

*  the  empire  of  the  vjuI  ;  no  philosopher  had  yet  pierced  into  the 
^  depths  of  U.aming  and  thought ;  when  Dante,  the  greatest  name 

*  of  Italy,  and  the  father  of  her  poetry,  appeared,  and  demonstrated 
'  the  Bnightinefl:^  of  his  genius,  by  availing  himself  of  the  rude  anil 

*  imf>c:rfect  materials  within  his  reach,  to  construct  an  ediiice  re- 
'  sembling,  in  magnificence,  that  universe  whose  ima^e  it  reflects. 
'  Instead  of  amatriry  rf Fusions,  addressed  to  an  imaginary  beaarv ; 
'  inst^arl  of  madrigals,  full  of  sprightly  insipidity,  sonnets  la- 
'  boiired  into  harmony,  and  strained  or  discordant  all^ories.  the 
'  only  mrxlels,  in  any  modem  language,  which  presented  them- 
'  solves  to  the  notice  of  Dante  ;  that  great  genius  conceived,  in  his 
*'  vast  imagination,  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  creation,  and  un- 

*  veiled  them  to  tlic  eyes  of  the  astonished  world/* 

To  this  regcncrat^jr  of  literature  is  afforded  in  the  present  vo^ 
liimcs  only  the  scanty  notice : — *  the  sublime  and  terriBc  I>ante, 

*  thf*  greatest  yittl  since  tlic  days  of  Homer  !"*  The  Author  should 
have  iKffne  in  mind  that  he  was  not  writing  for  those  vho  can 
peruse  in  the  original  the  iJirina  Commedia,  and  who  know  that 
the  genius  of  Dante  tnnl  other  paths  than  those  of  poetry;  but 
for  those  who  would  search,  and  vainly,  in  his  narrative,  for 
an  m-eount  of  that  great  man  on  whose  death  ^  all  Italy  appeared 
'  Uf  go  int^>  mourning.'*    Who  would  not  value  an  account  of  these 
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iinmortal  *  vernacular  authors,'*  (for  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  *  and 
^  others^''  are  as  unceremoniously  dismissed,)  above  the  prodigies 
recorded  of  St.  Nilus  or  St.  Peter  Damian  ?  Why  should  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna  have  two  pages  and  a  half  devoted  to  her, 
while  Petrarch  is  passed  over  as  having  ^  nothing  but  his  versi- 
fication to  recommend  him''  ?  Why,  in  short,  should  the  '  limits 
^  and  disposition"*  of  the  Historian  lead  him  to  omit  the  vernacular 
literature  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  while  he  loads  and  contami- 
nates his  pages  with  the  worthless  legends  of  monkish  lore  ? 

But  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which  lies  most  open  to  ani- 
madversion, is  the  fierce  attack  on  the  Albigenses.  Those  early 
dissidents  fi'om  the  Romish  Communion,  the  Author  characterises 
as  ^  sectaries  who,  under  the  general  names  of  Vaudois  and  Albi- 
^  genscs,  differed  in  some  points  essentially  from  each  other,  and 
*'  had  nothing  in  common  beyond  contempt  for  the  superstition  of 
^  the  dominant  church.** 

'  The  former/  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  the  Vallenses,  (corrupted  into 
Vaudois,)  were  so  called  from  their  residence  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy, probably  from  time  immemorial ;  the  latter  took  their  name  from 
Aibi,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  flourished  in  most  number.  Of  the 
Vaudois,  with  whom  we  have  no  present  concern,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  their  tenets  do  not  appear  to  have  materially  varied  from 
those  of  modern  protestants.  Not  so  the  Albigenses,  who  certainly 
held  some  at  variance  >vith  scripture  and  reason  ;  some,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  society. 
It  may  indeed,  and  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  be  urged  in  their 
defence,  that  the  onlv  account  we  hear  of  their  opinions  is  furnished  by 
their  ruthless  enemies.  To  understand  the  weight  of  this  objection, 
let  us  hear  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  Peter,  monk  of  Vaulx-Cor- 
nay ;  of  one  who  was  present  among  them,  and  who  is  the  first  chronic- 
ler that  condescends  to  acquaint  us  with  what  we  are  so  much  inter- 
ested in  knowing.' 

Well  as  we  may  understand  the  weight  of  the  objection,  weoon- 
fess  that  we  cannot  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  sentence.  To 
ascertain  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  Monkish  writers,  we  are 
to  appeal  to  those  writers  themselves.  Ask  my  brother  if  I  be  a 
thief.  Are  we  to  believe  the  assertions  of  Petrus  Monachus  on 
the  authority  of  the  papal  bull  which  asserted  that  the  heretical 
Albigeois  worshipped  the  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  huge  toad  ? 
*  That  the  prececUng  description  is  in  many  points  inaccurate,^ 
we  are  told,  ^  is  exceedingly  probabk,  but  the  basis  is  too  true."* 
Equivocal  admission  !  Inaccuracy  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
one  who  knew  as  much  of  the  Albigenses  as  did  {we  are  told)  the 
Monk  of  Vaulx-Comay.  We  must  not  be  guided  by  referring  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  in  a  case  where  the  assailant  of  schism 
is  a  minister  of  that  church  whose  maxim  it  is  to  hold  no  faith 
with  heretics.     But  even  were  thya  charges  of  the  Monk  indisput- 
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able,  they  would  not  bear  out  the  assertions  of  the  present  His:> 
rian.  Petnis  Monachus  intimates  that  there  were  several  «ecLi 
of  the  Albigenses.  To  how  many  of  these  does  his  descripr--- 
apply  r  r)mitting  what  is  evidently  the  head  and  troni  of  \zr 
offendincr  of  these  '  dis'iidents  from  the  Homish  Coiciacr:  ::. 
their  identifying  that  corrupt  church  with  the  scarlet  lady  <:r  :i^ 
Revelation.?,  and  the  setting  at  nought  her  sacraments,  one  iz^\'Zi\ 
suppose  that  a  covert  satire  was  intended  on  those  order*  wh::: 
were  the  pillars  of  the  papacy.  Is  it  not  strangely  inconsistez::  ii 
a  monk,  to  condemn  the  abstinence  of '  the  black-garbed  prefec: " 
It  strikes  us  too,  that  the  silly  anecdote  related  ai  p.  i294.  of  tie 
*  believer/  who  received  the  riaficum  from  an  Albigen^an  cr*r.Ji».' 
ler^  but  died  before  he  could  recite  the  paternoster,  is  paralleied  bj 
the  profane  anecdote  regarding  a  drowned  monk,  which  U  reliiei 
at  great  length,  and  with  no  expressions  of  horror,  at  pp.  216.  '. 
8,  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Histor\-  k}^  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  ^mt 
author ;  not  to  mention  numerous  equally  edifying  faces  in  whi/:  ) 
that  work  abounds.  Absolution  was  quite  as  readily  accorded  by  de  1 
Romish  omfe^^ariui  as  by  the  Albigensic  *  cfmsoler  ;"  vhile  in 
merits  dispensed  cost  the  f.Tmer  n«  .thing,  and  the  shriven  pecitec: 
was  none  the  worse  off  for  the  sin,  prior  or  subsequent,  of  L- 
ghostly  father.  I 

That  the  Albi^ienscs  may  nr.t  have  entirely  escaped  the  o.?-  I 
ruption  of  moraU  and  of  doctrine  that  has  in  almost  every  ist 
broken  out  in  some  furni  and  in  some  part  of  the  Christian  Churcr. 
is  by  nn  mcar.s  improbable.  The  Paulicians  had.  by  the  mfdiLf 
of  the  tiLVcnth  centurv,  -.ettled  in  the  north  of  Italv  :  manv  •:{' 
them  had  enttrcd  France  and  Gorman v  ;  and  it  is  verv  likclv  ihit 
they  were  the  tirst  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Albig^nscs. 
But  this  affords  no  ground  for  the  summar>'  condemnation  of  all  the 
heretics  who  ranked  under  that  name.  Mosheim*^.  who  derives  the 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  that  the  heresy  was  condemEtj^i 
in  the  council  of  Albi.  says :  *  There  were  several  Pauliciics 
^  among  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  Cborch  of  Roioe,  | 
*'  that  inhabited  the  countn'  about  Albi ;  and  it  is  also  true,  thsi 
^  the  tide  of  Albigenses  is  usually  extended  to  all  heretics,  of 
*  V      nrer  sect  or  denomination  they  were,  who  dwelt  in  those 

■ 

able  and  impartial  historian,  after  enumerating  the 

Pauhcians,  thus  sums  up  : — *  When  ve  consi- 

e  of  rehgion  in  tliis  century,  and  paiticulariy 

notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  reladon 

the  efficacy  of  penance,  and  the  sanctity 

;         images,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 

good  sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one 
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^  extreme  to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  Mystics,  in 

*  which,  among  several  absurdities,  there  were  many  things  plau- 

*  sibJe  and  specious,  and  some  highly  rational.''* 

It  would  thus  appear,  not  only  that  the  Paulician  heresy  itself 
was  by  no  means  the  system  of  impiety  and  immorality  de- 
scribed by  the  Monk  of  Vaulx-Comay,  with  whom,  in  the  main,  the 
present  Historian  appears  to  agree ;  but  that  the  charge  against 
the  Albigenses  in  general,  of  entertaining  Manichaean  doctrines, 
is  by  no  means  warranted  by  fact.  How  far  then,  let  our  readers 
judge,  is  the  Writer  of  the  history  before  us  justified  in  indulg- 
ing  in  such  a  tirade  as  the  following  ? 

'  Such  were  the  Albigenses.  That  they  were  not  Christians^  that 
they  were  worse  than  Mohammedans^  that  they  rejected  not  only  what 
is  common  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants^  but  even  what  the 
Arabian  impostor  himself  sanctioned^ '  (what  ?)  '  must  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  is  diligent  enough  to  seek  for  truth,  and  honest  enough 
to  confess  it.  *  *  *  *  *  Let  us  not  forget,  that  if  they  assailed  the 
superstitions,  they  also  rejected  the  essentials  of  Christianity, — every 
thing  which,  if  we  believe  in  the  scriptures,  we  must  consider  holy ; 
that  they  were  blasphemers,  perhaps  even  idolaters.  Whether  their 
morals  were  as  low  as  their  doctrines  were  abominable,  we  do  not  wish 
to  decide  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  morality  could  scarcely  exist  >vith 
such  opinions.  However  this  be,  one  thing  is  unquestionable  ;  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  civil  powers  to  put  them  down,  not  by  fire  and 
sword,  but  by  persuasion — by  the  arguments  of  the  clergy ;  and  if 
those  failed,  they  might  have  been  banished  into  some  Mohammedan 
country.  *****  It  is  lamentable  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  even 
men  from  whom  greater  sobriety  of  judgment  might  be  expected, — a 
Sharon  Turner  or  a  Gilly,  incline  to  a  sect  which  has  no  claim  on  our 
favour  beyond  that  of  pity.  That  the  church  of  £ngland  should  contain 
within  her  bosom  so  many  admirers  of  fanatics  who  denounced  not 
only  the  hierarchy,  but  the  sacraments  and  institution  of  priests  ;  that 
any  Christians  should  advocate  the  cause  of  men  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity itself,  may,  (might  .^)  indeed,  surprise  us,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  it  is  easier  to  utter  preconceived  opinions  than  to  wade  through 
hundreds  of  ponderous  folios.  ♦  ♦  •  •  •  fie  who  sincerely  endea- 
vours to  dissipate,  however  vainly,  long  continued  error,  has  some  claim 
to  indulgence,  even  when  he  forsakes,  for  a  moment,  his  proper  path  of 
investigation."     Vol.  i.  pp.  300,  1. 

By  no  means.  The  opinions  of  an  author  lose  all  value  the 
moment  they  cease  to  be  supported  by  calm  and  dispassionate  in- 
vestigation. The  doctrine  of  religious  persecution  is  distinctly 
countenanced  in  this  passage,  which  plainly  indicates  to  what  eccle- 
siastical school  the  Writer  belongs. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  from  the  fiery  polemics  and  monastic 
legends  which  occupy  the  religious  and  intellectual  departments 
■i      .       ■ '  ■...■■  ■         ■  I 

*  Moshcim,  Eccl    Hist.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  527,  B. 
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of  the  narrative  before  us,  to  those  parts  of  the  work  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  civil  and  political  history  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  A^es.  In  these,  the  Author  displays  both  skill  and  research, 
and  has  given  us  the  result  of  fair  investigation.  Hallam  has, 
perhaps,  been  drawn  upon  somewhat  more  largely  than  is  distinctly 
acknowledged  ;  but  there  is  no  deficiency  of  original  manipulation. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  that  part  of  European 
history  which  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  the  cause  of  the  different  proportions  in  which  political  power 
was  shared  between  king  and  nobles,  in  France  and  Germany. 
Reared  by  the  same  great  hand  into  one  empire,  these  two 
countries  had  no  sooner  fallen  to  other  rulers,  than  the  causes  be- 
gan to  operate,  which  rendered  the  German  dependent  on  his 
peers  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  and  enabled 
the  Dei  gratid  monarch  of  France  to  dispense  with  any  such  as- 
sistance in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  latter 
country,  the  name  of  royalty  was  nearly  all  that  remained  to  be 
usurped  by  Hugh  Capet.  The  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  had 
dwindled  to  a  shadow.  The  frequent  partition  of  the  royal  power 
and  domain,  the  imbecility  and  debauchery  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Merovingian  dynasties, 
had  made  the  way  easy  for  the  encroachments  of  the  vassals.  A 
few  great  nobles,  among  whom  the  Sire  de  Couci  displayed  on 
his  banners  the  proud  disclaimer  of  royalty  *,  had  parted  out  the 
kingdom  between  them.  This  high  noblesse  looked  on  with 
more  indifference  than  indication,  when  the  Count  of  Paris 
united  the  crown  to  his  hereditary  fiefs,  rather  than  the  fiefs  to 
the  crown..  Nominal  recognition  was  the  utmost  accorded  to  the 
first  of  that  line  of  kings  who  occupied  the  throne  of  France  till 
shaken  from  it  by  the  revolution ;  and,  in  the  south  of  France, 
even  nominal  recognition  was  denied.  There,  the  style  of  charters 
ran,  instead  of  in  the  king^s  name,  Deo  regnante^  rege  eof- 
pectante,  or,  absente  rege  terrena  *.  The  throne  gained  little 
accession  of  power  until  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  His  po- 
litic and  wary  intellect  seized  on  a  happy  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  result  was  the  commencement  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  crown  over  the  aristocracy.  The  very  contest  which  gave 
to  England  Magna  Charta,  helped  to  raise  the  throne  of  Louis 
XIV.  Far-fetched  or  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless fact.  The  struggles  between  John  and  his  barons,  made 
Normandy  an  easy  prey  to  the  French  king.  The  example  thus 
made  of  a  royal  vassal,  not  less  than  the  actual  importance  of  the 
forfeiture  of  this  ducal  fief,  strengthened,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 

*  *  Je  ne  suis  rot,  ni  prince  aiissL 

Je  suis  Ic  Sire  de  Couci,' 
t  VaissettC;  quoted  by  Htdlam. 
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the  hands  of  Philip,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  continued 
aggrandisement  of  the  crown,  which,  at  last,  degraded  the  nobles 
into  the  mere  intriguers  of  the  palace.  The  royal  power,  thus 
raised  from  the  dust,  scarcely  paused  in  its  career,  till  a  date  be- 
yond the  termination  of  the  middle  ages  beheld  it  reach  its  zenith, 
decline,  and  fall. 

The  Germans  commenced  their  separate  history  by  the  depo* 
sition  of  their  *  royal  log  \  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887,  ^^^  ^^ 
election,  in  his  room,  of  Amulf,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  a  natural 
shoot  from  the  Carlovingian  stock.  On  his  election,  the  Author 
observes, 

'  the  great  feudatories  of  the  empire  were,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  Thu- 
ringia,  Lorraine,  S\vabia>  and  Bavaria,  besides  numerous  counts  and 
lords  of  the  marches.  Dependent  on  it,  also,  were  not  only  the  Kings 
of  Burgundy  and  Provence,  but  even  that  of  Moravia,  a  prince  who, 
like  his  subjects,  was  of  Slavonic  descent  and  language.  Hence  the 
empire  was  almost  as  extensive  in  the  ninth  century  as  at  any  subse- 
quent period.  If  the  eastern  frontier,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  different  people,  and  if  several  tribes  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent, its  extension  into  France  must  be  admitted  nearly  to  counter- 
balance that  disadvantage.  Of  those  tribes,  by  hx  the  most  formid- 
able was  that  of  the  Obotrites,  who  inhabited  Mecklenburg,  and 
against  whom  Amulf  had  little  success.  To  secure  the  ^end^p  of 
Zwentibold,  King  of  Moravia,  Arnulf  gave  him  the  ducal  fief  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  was  also  inhabited  by  Slaves ;  but  this  policy  had  an 
effect  opposite  to  that  which  he  intended.  Zwentibold,  thus  strength- 
ened, revolted.  In  revenge,  Amulf  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  still 
more  censurable,-~that  of  allying  himself  with  the  Huns,  whom  he 
drew  into  Germany,  and  with  whom  he  marched  against  the  Slaves. 
If  he  triumphed  over  the  enemy,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
great  part  of  Moravia  joined  to  a  part  of  Dacian  Thrace,  and  made  to 
form  the  new  kingdom  of  Hungary.  This  savage  and  warlike  people 
were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Slaves,  whose  power  had  been 
thus  injudiciously  weakened.  But  if  Arnulf  was  thus  unfortunate  in 
his  policy,  his  reign  was  not  >ntbout  glory :  he  was  the  first  Christian 
prince  that  triumphed  over  the  Scandinavian  pirates ;  a  people  who, 
under  the  denomination  of  Northmen,  or  Normans^  were  laying  waste 
the  maritime  regions  of  western  Europe,  and  the  interior  of  France. 
Like  his  Carlovingian  predecessors,  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope :  but  his  connexion  >vith  Italy  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  for,  though  he  was  acknowledged  by  a  portion  of  Lombardy> 
he  lost  both  blood  and  treasure  in  acquiring  a  vam  honour.*^ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  92,  3. 

This  sketch  of  Germany  at  'the  election  of  Amulf,  exhibits 
powers  vested  in  the  Emperor  that  he  was  not  long  suffered  to 
wield.  At  this  time,  and  during  ^the  ascendancy  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,  the  right  of  lineal  succession  appears  to  have  been 
recognized;  and,  though  a  formal  sanction  seems  to  have  been 
judged  necessary,  the  crown  was,  where  circumstances  allowed 
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it,  as  strictly  hereditary  as  that  of  France  or  England.  The 
coronation  of  our  kings,  and  the  election  of  a  Germanic  em- 
peror, have  their  origin  in  the  same  principle  of  recognition  by 
the  States.  The  power,  moreover,  displayed  by  Amulf  in  his 
disposition  of  fiefs,  was  very  much  greater  in  degree  than  that 
enjoyed  by  subsequent  monarchs.  How  soon  the  imperial  prero^ 
gative  was  curtailed,  we  learn  from  our  Author. 

'  Before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century^  we  read  that  the  emperor 
could  no  longer  confer  a  ducal  fief,  or  elevate  a  count  to  the  dignity  of 
prince,  without  the  sanction  of  a  diet.  Without  the  same  consent^  he 
could  not  pardon  condemned  nobles,  nor  enjoy  their  confiscated  pro- 
perty>  nor  alienate  any  portion  of  the  imperial  domains.  His  judicial 
authority  was  no  less  circumscribed,  since  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
exercised  the  high  and  low  jurisdiction  with  the  same  plenitude  of 
power  as  the  secular  feudatories.  But  we  find  that,  if  his  power  was 
decreased,  his  title  gained  in  dignity.  Previously  to  his  recognition  by 
the  pope,  he  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title  :  on  his  election,  he  was 
styled  king  of  ike  Franks,  sometimes  king  of  the  Lombards,  often  king 
only.  Henry  II.  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  more 
magnificent  style  of  king  of  the  Romans :  this,  added  to  the  still  more 
splendid  appellation  of  the  holi^  Roman  empire,  shews  the  anxiety 
with  which  the  emperors  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  Three  royal  vassals,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Bohemia,  might  well  nourish  their  pride  :  if  one  of  these  happened  to 
be  present,  he  bore  before  the  sovereign  the  imperiul  sword  of  Char- 
lemagne^ with  which  every  royal  investiture  was  made.* 

Vol.  II.  p.  105. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  our  Author,  in  attributing  the 
continued  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Germanic  sceptre  to 

*  the  concessions  of  the  emperors  themselves,  who,  when  anti- 

*  Caesars  were  in  the  field,  (and  this,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 

*  twelfth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  was  gene- 
^  rally  the  case,)  never  hesitated  to  concede  what  was  demanded 

*  of  them.' 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  advance  or  retrogression  of 
the  royal  power,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  king  and  the 
noble  are,  in  this  early  state  of  society,  alone  to  be  regarded. 
The  people  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  serfs  or  ingenui  of 
the  feudal  ages  could  never  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  their 
lords,  either  with  each  other  or  with  the  paramount.  Obedience 
was  the  duty  of  the  vassal ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  point 
contested  by  the  sovereign,  that  his  person  should  be  sacred  from 
the  attacks  of  his  feudatories.  At  tne  time  of  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France,  this  point  was  not  ceded.  A  law  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  custom  of  some  parts,  declared  that 
to  follow  the  immediate  lord  in  war  against  the  king,  was  not 
part  of  the  allegiance  due  from  a  vassal. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject^  to  idlow  the  comparison  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
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empire  of  Charlemagne  to  be  pursued  as  it  deserves.  To  en- 
deavour to  trace  uom  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  eva- 
nescent empire  of  Napoleon,  and  the  yet  existing  one  of  Francis, 
might  be  thought  too  bold,  or  too  fanciful. 

The  extracts  we  have  given,  we  consider  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  style  and  character  of  the  work.  It  is  not  free  from  faults 
and  inaccuracies  of  expression,  but  they  appear  in  some  degree 
the  consequence  of  haste.  In  taking  leave  of  our  Author,  and 
recommending  his  volumes,  we  must  advise  him,  when  he 
again  ventures  into  the  field  of  history,  to  take  more  time,  and 
put  less  faith  in  his  monkish  authorities.  It  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  the  original  portions  of  his  work  are  those  to 
which  most  freauent  reference  will  be  made,  while  the  adventures 
of  the  saints  will  serve  only  to  amuse  an  idle  hour. 


Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  North  America  ;  comprising  Mex- 
ico, the  Mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Colonies :  with  an  Excursion  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters,  written  in  the  Years  1831-2.  By  Henry 
Tudor,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  In  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo. 
Price  \L  Is.    London.    1834. 

A/l  R.  TUDOR  tells  us,  that  he  undertook  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  ^  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  a  state  of 
*  health  somewhat  impaired,  as  also  of  visiting  the  only  quarter 
^  of  the  globe  which  he  had  not  seen.^  In  former  times,  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary  enterprise;  but,  thanks  to 
steam  and  other  modem  discoveries,  it  is  now  a  mere  excursion 
of  pleasure,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  perform 
the  over-land  trip  from  our  Eastern  possessions,  taking  Egypt 
and  Greece  in  the  way  home.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman 
to  strike  out  any  route,  indeed,  in  which  he  shall  not  find  himself 
forestalled  or  overtaken  by  his  countrymen.  The  Alps  are  over- 
run by  English  toiurists ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be  exclusive, 
must  betake  themselves  to  the  Himalaya.  Every  body  goes  up 
the  Nile  :  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  an  adventurer  must  take 
Ethiopia  in  the  rear,  and  make  for  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; 
or  ascend  the  Shary,  and  try  to  reach  Lake  Fittre.  A  fortunate 
person  is  Lieutenant  Barnes,  who  has  been  the  first  to  eicplore 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  China,  before  long,  will  open  practicable 
routes  to  enterprise ;  and  then,  our  travellers  will  biB  ready  to 
wish,  with  Alexander,  for  another  world  to  conquer. 

A  tour  in  North  America  cannot  promise  much  novelty.  Judg- 
ing, indeed,  from  the  reports  of  our  travellers,  North  America, 
as  a  country,  presents  little  that  is  worth  visiting  or  describing ; 
for  their  narratives  are  almost  uniformly  filled  with  statistic^ 
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political  discussions,  anecdotes  of  men  and  manners,  comparisons 
between  the  old  and  the  new  country,  advice  to  emigrants,  &c., 
&c. : — all  ver}'  good  in  their  way,  but  not  the  picturesque  and 
agreeable  sort  of  information  which  we  look  for  in  travels.  We 
should  exceedingly  like  to  see  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  should  be  neither  praise  nor  blame  of  the 
Americans  and  their  institutions ;  nothing  about  Auburn  PrisoD. 
or  the  Erie  Canal,  or  the  Capitol,  or  New  Lebanon — ^nothing 
about  camp-meetings,  or  even  slaver}^ ;  but  simply  an  account  of 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  universe.  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  visit,  besides  Niagara  and 
the  Natural  Bridge.  The  Americans  themselves,  Mr.  Tudor 
agrees  with  Captain  Basil  Hall  in  stating,  are  by  no  means  such 
lovers  of  nature  as  the  English ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  most  of 
their  visiters  catch  the  mercantile,  matter  of  fact,  political  spirit 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Tudor,  however,  appears  to  have  made,  as  he  says,  ^  la 
^  belle  nature  the  object  of  his  search " ;  and  he  parted  company 
with  an  amiable  family  with  whom  he  was  pursuing  the  high 
route  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Weyer^s  Cave,  distant  about  twenty  miles  out  of  the  road ;  his 
fellow-travellers  being  content,  for  the  sake  of  saving  two  days, 
to  leave  all  the  wonders  of  Virginia  to  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger.  We  shall  reward  Mr.  Tudor,  and  gratify  our  readers, 
by  extracting  his  description  of  this  magnificent  cavern. 

'  The  morning  was  fine  and  warm,  though  now  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. My  road  lay  for  seven  miles  through  the  depths  of  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  where  the  majesty  of  the  trees,  the  ever-changing  ob- 
jects of  the  continually  meandering  path,  and,  in  addition^  the  deep 
solitude,  unbroken  by  the  song  of  a  single  bird,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  single  human  being  or  human  habitation,  conspired  to  raise  an  inter- 
esting excitement  of  mind.     Everv  thing  was  silent  as  the  grave — a 


lyscli 
of  this  forest,  and  rustles  through  its  falling  leaves — 

'  "  Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt — 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full — 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy." 

*  Emerging  thence,  I  came  in  sight  of  a  long  and  waving  line  of  the 
mountain- ridge  which  I  had  so  lately  passed,  and  that  forms  snch  a 
prominent  and  untiring  object  in  the  landscape.  The  featiu'es  of  the 
country  were  altogether  changed  from  what  I  had  hitherto  observed. 
I  was  now  in  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  found  the 
land  to  be  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as  it  had  previously  been  the 
reverse.     Rich  and  smiling  farms  were  scattered  about  on  all  aides. 
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displaying  at  once  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  diligent  care  of  the 
provident  husbandman.  This  luxuriant  tract  continues^  with  but  few 
intervals  of  inferior  soil,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley, 
extending  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  as  far  as  the  romantic  junc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

*  The  Weyer's  Cave  presents  the  most  extraordinary,  splendid,  and 
beautiful  subterranean  exhibition  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  anj 
part  of  the  world.  The  countless  myriads  of  stalactites  and  petri- 
factions, of  every  size,  form,  and  colour,  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
darkest  green  and  brightest  vermillion,  and  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
organ  to  those  of  an  icicle,  exceed  all  that  can  be  imagined.  Many  of 
the  numberless  chambers  contained  in  it,  of  which  one  or  two  appear 
nearly  as  spacious  as  Westminster  Hall,  are  literally  hung  round  with 
these  glittering  spars,  presenting,  in  various  places,  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  fanciful  drapery  of  petrified  and  transparent  substances, 
and  reminding  me,  from  their  gorgeous  appearance,  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  beheld,  of  the  magical  halls  of  an  Arabian  en- 
chanter. 

'  Having  procured  a  guide,  and  a  number  of  boys  to  carry  torches, 
I  entered  this  fairy  palace  just  as  the  moon  was  sonly  brightening  over 
the  blue  mountains,  which  might  now  have  well  changed  their  deno- 
mination from  blue  to  silver,  as  the  former  was  absorbed  altogether  in 
the  flood  of  radiant  light  that  was  poured  down  upon  them.  The  en- 
trance to  this  laboratory  of  Nature,  where  she  works  in  silence  and 
secrecy,  producing  the  most  enchanting  forms  and  devices,  lies  on  the 
precipitous  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  excavated  by  an  unknown  and  inar- 
tificial process  into  a  thousand  chambers  and  galleries,  extending  to  a 
length  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  and  of  very  considerable  breadth. 
Indeed,  many  of  its  caverns  and  recesses  have  never  yet  been  explored ; 
and  those  which  are  known  require  a  conducting  thread  to  guide  the 
adventurer,  as  much  as  did  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth  of  ancient 
story. 

'  The  chamber  which  is  first  entered  is  called  the  **  vestibule," — 
being  bound,  as  a  faithful  narrator,  to  attend  to  the  classical  nomen- 
clature of  the  place, — and  whence  you  proceed,  through  a  rock  of  pe- 
trifaction, to  the  "  Dragon's  Room."  Here  are  perceived  numberless 
and  varied  formations  of  stalactites,  and  a  huse,  outlandish  figure  of 
the  same  material,  emblematical  of  the  poeticsu  personage  that  gives 
to  the  apartment  its  designation.  Winding  along  a  narrow  galleryy 
the  exploring  visitor  descends,  by  a  steep  ladder  at  its  extremity,  into 
what  is  denominated  "  Solomon's  Temple,"  where  is  beheld  a  sublime 
and  extraordinary  sight,  worthy  of  the  illustrious  title  by  which  it  is 
named.  On  one  side  is  exhibited  an  immense^  wave-like  incrustation 
of  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  petrifaction,  extending 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  representing  a  cascade  falling  over  a  pre- 
cipice, and  appearing  to  have  conglachted  in  the  very  act  of  descent. 
Tnis  is  fencifully  termed  the  *'  FaUs  of  Niagara ; "  and,  associate<l  as 
it  is  with  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sabterranean  world,  and  lighted  up 
alone  by  the  flickering  and  lurid  dare  of  torches,  impresses  the  ima- 
gination with  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  superstitious  awe.  Tlie  ef- 
^t  was  truly  magical  and  fall  of  interest.     Turning  to  another  side 
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of  this  marvellous  cavern,  is  seen  ''  Solomon's  Throne,"  elevated  to  a 
height,  and  thrown  into  a  shape,  well  becoming  the  imaginary  chiiir  of 
state  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  forming  one  entire  mass  of  glittenng 
crystals.  Near  to  it  stands  "  Solomon's  Pillar  ; "  while  in  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  are  belield  ten  thousand  stalactites  suspended  from  the 
roof,  of  various  spiral  forms,  and  of  a  perfectly  white  colour,  called  br 
the  anti-poetical  name  of  the  "  Radish  Room/* 

'  Proceeding  onward,  tlirough  a  long  and  winding  passage^  toc 
ascend,  by  another  ladder,  to  what  has  received  the  name  of  tk 
'*  Tambourine,  or  Drum  Room  ;  "  decorated  with  a  splendid  draperr 
of  crystal  workmanshij),  and  semipellucid  curtains  of  different  hues, 
spread  over  the  walls  like  the  embellishments  of  a  lady's  draHiog- 
room.  These  were  truly  admirable ;  some  of  them  forming,  in  the 
loveliest  white  spar,  the  appearance  of  canopies,  and  others  fklling  ia 
ample  sweep  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  exhibiting  as  graccfiil 
and  softly  flowing  shapes  as  so  many  folds  of  silk.  Here  are  dii- 
played  immense  sheets  of  congelations,  called  the  *'  drums^"  whidi, 
on  being  struck,  emit  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a  gong.  On  leaving 
these  instruments  of  unearthly  melody,  threading  other  galleries,  and 
surmounting  "  Jacob's  Ladder,"  you  pass  through  the  *'  Senate  Chan- 
ber,"  and  the  "  Music  Gallery  " — each  presenting  a  diversified  arrtr 
of  gorgeous  gems  of  superhuman  fabric — into  "  Washington's  HaU," 
the  most  splendid  and  extensive  chamber  of  the  cave.  The  dimes- 
sions  of  it  are  very  considerable,  being  ninety  yards  in  length,  twenty 
wide,  and  iifty  in  height.  The  spars  and  crystal  formations  of  this 
room,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  are  particularly  brilliant,  the  roof  beiac 
apparently  supported  by  musical  columns  ranged  along  its  sides,  and 
which,  by  passing  a  stick  rapidly  over  their  surface,  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  singular  intonations  like  a  ring  of  bells.  "  The  Father  of 
his  Country  ''  is  here  mounted  on  a  superb  pedestal  of  the  same  trans- 
parent mineral,  exceeding  in  brightness  the  lustre  of  Parian  marble, 
and  might  be  supposed  a  second  Rhadamanthus,  descended  to  the 
shades  below,  to  administer  the  impartial  justice  which  he  taught  and 
executed  in  the  world  above.     It  struck  me  that  these  hints  of  po- 

f)ular  feeling,  addressed  to  the  memory  of  the  great  hero  of  the  Revo- 
uti(m,  might  act  as  a  gentle  reminiscence  to  the  senators  of  a  oountnr 
that  he  formed,  and  over  which  he  presided  with  such  devoted  pi^ 
triotism,  that  the  vote  which  was  passed  in  congress  two  years  ago,  to 
raise  a  monument  at  Washington  in  honour  of  its  first  and  most  iUus- 
trious  president,  remains  to  this  day  a  dead  letter  on  the  jounuda  of 
their  proceedings.' 

'  Out  of  respect  to  the  late  President's  wife,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  what  is  called  "  Lady  Washington's  Drawing-room,"  in 
which  is  displayed  a  variety  of  the  most  fantastical  and  beautiful 
drapery,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  edged  with  white,  and  hanging  in 
the  form  of  curtains.  At  a  short  distance  from  this,  with  very  appro- 
priate coincidence,  lies  the  "  Diamond  Room,"  well  deserving  its  title 
from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  spars,  and  their  close  resemblance  to 
those  costly  ornaments.  Continuing  my  researches,  I  now  passed  suc- 
cessively the  "  Pyramids,"  "  Pompey's  Pillar,"  and  the  "  Falls  of  the 
Ganges ;  "  and  came,  at  length,  to  one  (>f  the  most  gorgeous  specimens 
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f  petrifaction  in  the  whole  cave,  standing  in  *'  Jefferson's  Hall."  It 
3  formed  of  a  massive  body  of  spar  that  would  probably  weigh  many 
undred  tons^  and  is  decorated  with  the  most  graceful  and  regular 
utings,  covering  its  entire  surface.  This  is  denominated  the  "  Tower 
f  Babell,"  and  is,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  a  truly  mag- 
lificent  piece  of  natural  crystal  workmanship. 

*  Passing  a  very  fine  incrustation  of  a  silvery  brightness,  resem- 
ling  the  new  moon, — being  elevated  towards  the  ceiling,  and  pro- 
ucing  an  optical  delusion  highly  interesting, — I  now  scaled  the  rug- 
ged and  slippery  rocks  of  the  "  Giant's  Causeway."     The  object  that 

proposed  to  myself,  as  the  reward  of  my  toil,  ^vas  to  see  the  "  Sta- 
ne  of  Buonaparte,"  beheld  by  very  few  in  consequence  of  its  difficult 
ccess.  This  circumstance  has  operated  greatly  in  its  favour,  since, 
y  being  seldom  touched,  or  tarnished  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  it  pre- 
erves  ail  its  original  splendour  of  colour,  and  presents  a  snowy  white- 
less  and  brilliancy  of  spar  exceeding  all  the  rest.  In  this  respect,  it 
iras  a  matchless  specimen  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  crystal- 
Lsation. 

'  But  it  is  high  time  to  pause  in  my  description,  though  I  have  not 
;iven  you  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  wonders  of  this  gorgeous  caVe,  and 
rhich  infinitely  surpasses  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  I  have 
ver  seen  elsewhere.  In  point  of  interest,  though  not  similarity,  it 
(»rcibly  recalls  to  my  remembrance  the  superb  caves  of  Ellora,  on  the 
dains  of  Hindostan,  in  which  India's  ten  thousand  gods  are  enshrined 
n  colossal  stature.  You  may  imagine  the  absorbing  delight  that  I 
ook  in  this  subterranean  research  when  1  inform  you,  that  I  remained 
;azing  and  exploring  for  five  hours,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  my 
^ide,  who  told  me  that  few  remained  so  long  or  penetrated  so  far.  1[ 
ntered  the  cave  about  seven  in  the  evening,  after  riding  twenty  miles, 
u»t  as  the  lovely  moon  was  throwing  her  "  silver  mantle  "  over  the 
ombre  screen  of  the  blue  mountains ;  and  when  I  came  ont,  her  glit- 
ering  orb  hud  passed  the  zenith  and  was  fast  declining  to  the  western 
lills.  The  only  apprehension  I  entertained,  during  my  visit  to  these 
larksome  regions,  was  the  fear  of  our  lights  going  out ;  a  circumstance 
hat  was  nearly  occurring  two  or  three  times,  when  it  would  have 
Kjen,  I  think,  physically  impossible  to  have  extricated  ourselves  from 
he  endless  gallenes,  traversing  each  other,  in  which  we  were  involved 
—more  intricate,  I  should  imagine,  than  even  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
>f  Diedalus.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  457— 465. 

The  Natural  Bridge  has  been  often  described ;  but  we  must 
nsert  the  Author^s  account  of  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  heart 
if  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  the  magnificent  scenery  with  which 
his  part  of  the  '  backbone  of  the  United  States'  abounds;  the 
inly  drawbacks  upon  which  are,  the  villanous  roads,  and  the 
B[entuckian  bipeds,  in  comparison  with  whom,  IVIr.  Tudor  says, 

a  wild  Indian,  a  good,  honest  Hottentot,  or  a  plumed  savage  of 

Ottiheite,  would  be  gentlemanly  society ."* 

*  The  *'  beau  morceau  '*  of  this  romantic  mountain-chain  was,  the 
^Vhite  Cliffs  on  the  River  Kenhawa,  that  flows,  for  a  number  of 

c  c  2 
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miles,  through  a  profound  and  most  picturesque  ravine^  bounded  bj 
tremendous  precipices,  and  beautifully  wooded  banks,  till  it  reaches 
the  Falls  to  which  it  gives  name.  Hence  it  is  precipitated  over  t 
foaming  cataract,  and,  winding  along,  is  lost  amid  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  imposing  landscape  of  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom-like  state  of  Virginia.  Here,  as  throoehoat 
these  Alpine  regions,  all  was  wildness — woody  wilderness — steriHty— 
and  silence,  broken,  alone,  at  the  latter  place,  by  the  noise  of  the  rush- 
ing waters. 

'  Having  passed  a  number  of  salt-manufactories,  established  on  the 
Kenhawa,  we  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  "  Burning  Spring,"  the 
surface  of  which,  several  yards  in  diameter,  was  agitated  by  a  conti- 
nual bubbling,  occasioned  by  unremitting  exhalations  of  gas.  Alight- 
ing from  our  vehicle,  we  bedeld  the  singular  effect  of  its  inflammatorj 
nature.  A  cottage  girl,  living  close  by,  having  brought  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper,  applied  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  put  it,  in- 
stantaneously, into  a  state  of  ignition.  The  flaming  gas  spread  in 
every  direction,  like  burning  brandy,  and  presented  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  water  itself  being  on  fire.  The  exhibition  wis 
highly  curious  and  interesting ;  for  though  1  had  seen  in  Italy  hom- 
ing spires  of  the  same  subtle  element,  issuing  from  crevices  in  the 
earth,  yet  I  had  never  before  witnessed  the  effect  of  its  illuminating 
qualities  produced  through  an  aqueous  medium. 

'  Our  route,  for  the  last  twenty-eight  miles,  lay  principally  through 
the  depths  of  extensive  forests,  crowded  with  a  gigantic  growth  of 
trees,  of  enormous  size  and  girth,  that  had  withstood  the  ^ock  of  i 
thousand  wintry  storms,  and  appeared  to  defy  the  power  of  the  up-  j 
lifted  axe  to  dissever  their  mighty  stems.  Our  road,  if  so  it  could  be  t 
called,  was  a  continual  meander  through  the  accidental  intentioes  of 
this  woody  labyrinth.  At  one  time  we  were  jolting  over  huge  roots  of 
trees  that  threw  their  fantastic  ramifications  across  our  path — and,  tt 
another,  wading  a  river,  on  which  it  was  almost  doubtful  whether  the 
coach  was  floating  or  still  rolling  onward.  At  last,  after  a  hundred 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  being  overturned,  we  reached  the  lovdy 
banks  of  the  Ohio ;  having  been  two  long  weary  days  and  a  half  in 
passing  over  KK)  miles  of  ground,  of  the  very  worst  description,  in 
many  parts,  that  was  ever  trodden  by  horse  or  man.  I  need  haidlj 
inform  you  with  what  delight  1  hailed  the  termination  of  my  journey, 
and  my  deliverance  from  the  human  Pandemonium  of  evil  and  lawloi 
spirits  in  which  I  had  been  "  hard  bound  in  misery,"  if  not  "  in  iron." 
1  had  now  gratified  to  the  full,  and  for  ever,  my  unlucky  desire  of 
seeing  a  specimen  of  the  *'  half -horse  and  half-alligator^  and  felt 
quite  satisfied  that  the  original  animal  would  have  proved  a  much 
more  bearable  companion  than  the  copy  I  had  just  seen." 

Vol.  11.  pp.  19—21. 

Let  no  man  say,  however,  that  he  has  seen  the  worst  of  human 
nature.  Kcntuckian  manners  cannot,  perhaps,  be  exceeded  in 
gross  vulgarity ;  but  our  Traveller  had  to  learn  from  painful  ex- 
perience, that  there  are  social  evils  worse  than  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  gross  manners.     From  New  Orleans,  he  proceeded  to  Havannh, 
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where  a  residence  of  upwards  of  a  month  convinced  him  of  the 
utterly  demoralized  state  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  that  colony. 

'  You  will  think  it  incredible,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  very  forms 
of  justice — so  called  by  a  misnomer — actually  encourage,  instead  of 
checking,  the  commission  of  crime,  by  offering  impunity  to  offenders, 
to  the  precise  extent  in  which  witnesses  are  deterred  from  coming  for- 
ward to  give  evidence  against  them.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so 
destructive  of  justice,  and  so  confounding  of  the  distinctions  of  nght 
and  wrong,  as  that  the  witness  and  Xh^  felony  the  violator  of  the  laws 
and  the  supporter  of  them,  should  be  both  sent  to  the  same  common 
prison,  to  await  there  the  day  of  trial,  as  if  both  were  equally  guilty  ? 
And  yet,  J  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  the  most  creditable  per<* 
sons — merchants  and  others — that  such  is  positively  the  fact.  What 
is  the  motive  for  this  extraordinary  practice  I  could  never  learn ;  but 
the  consequence  is  but  too  obvious  and  alarming ;  namely,  that  no  one, 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  a  jail  before  his  eyes,  will  acknowledge  that 
he  knows  any  thing  whatever  of  an  offence  committed,  though  it  took 
place  before  his  very  face.  The  hair-dresser  who  performed  his  office 
upon  me  the  second  or  third  day  after  my  arrival,  (modestly  charging 
me  a  dollar,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  his  condescension,) 
frankly  confessed  to  me,  that  if,  on  leaving  his  house,  he  should  see 
me  on  the  point  of  being  robbed  or  murdered,  on  the  very  threshold, 
he  should  instantly  close  the  door,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  certainty  of  his  being  imprisoned,  as  a  future  witness 
against  the  robber  or  assassin  who  was  taking  my  purse  or  my  life. 
A  similar  unhappy  and  desolating  policy  prevails  throughout — at  home 
or  abroad.  Should  the  case  occur  while  passing  along  the  streets,  the 
startled  eye-witness  of  a  deed  of  blood,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  wretched  victim,  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  com- 
mon to  the  savage  as  to  the  civilised  man,  would  turn  aside  his  view, 
and  hurry  along,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  that  incarceration  which 
would  be  the  penalty  of  nis  kindness. 

'  Turning  our  consideration  from  the  corporal  penalty  to  the  pecu- 
niary one,  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  robbery,  or  otherwise,  the 
same  corrupt  and  outrageous  system  prevails,  and  compels  the  sufferer, 
though  fully  acquainted  with  the  offenders,  and  possessed  of  over- 
whelming evidence  for  their  conviction,  to  forego  what  in  other  coun- 
tries would  prove  a  remedy,  but  in  this  would  only  occasion  an  addi- 
tional misfortune.  To  give  you  a  single  instance :  it  was  declared  to 
me,  by  a  respectable  gentleman,  that  a  merchant  of  the  city  had,  on 
one  occasion,  his  "  store  "  or  warehouse  broken  open  in  the  night,  and 
various  articles  of  merchandize  stolen  from  it,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police, 
the  property  was  traced,  and  the  thieves  apprehended.  The  officers 
came  to  his  warehouse,  bringing  with  them  a  portion  of  the  goods  they 
had  seized,  and  which  the  owner  immediately  recognized  as  his  own, 
but  as  pasitively  denied  that  they  belonged  to  him.  The  policemen 
asserted  his  ignorance  to  be  impossible,  as  the  robbers  had  confessed 
that  they  had  taken  the  articles  from  his  premises.  The  merchant, 
however,  stoutly  persisted  In  his  denial  of  the  stolen  property,  and  de- 
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bad  thuf)  made  his  observation  he  returned  the  cigar>  accompanied  by 
this  rather  startling  remark — "  You  may  now  pass  on,  sir — your  cigar 
has  saved  your  life — you  are  not  the  person  I  am  looking  for  I "  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  shuddering  traveller  did  pass  on,  and  rather 
more  quickly  than  he  had  advanced ;  and  was  happy  to  find  himself 
once  more  in  safety,  within  his  apartments  at  the  hotel,  where  he 
could  enjoy  his  amusement  without  the  disagreeable  addition  of  having 
six  inches  of  cold  steel  plunged  in  his  bosom.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  107—11 ;    146,  7. 

From  Cuba,  our  Traveller  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  at  that  time 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Sanf  Anna ;  and  thence,  not  without 
basard,  ascended  to  the  table^land  of  Mexico.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  indicate  the  moral  state  of  the  country,  than  the  fact, 
that  for  seventy  miles,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Xalapa,  on  the 
high  road  from  tlie  principal  port  to  the  capital,  not  a  field  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  is  to  be  seen  !  The  state  of  the  laws  and  of 
society  in  Mexico,  is  not  much  better  than  at  Havana  itself;  and 
the  curiosity  of  our  Traveller  was  somewhat  dearly  paid  for,  by 
an  inconvenient  detention,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  obtained 
bis  release.  We  must  pass  over  his  description  of  the  Mexican 
capital,  to  make  room  for  his  account  of  the  pyramids  of  Teoti- 
huacan,  nine  leagues  from  the  city.     They  disappointed  him. 

'  Expecting  to  find  something  of  resemblance  of  those  I  had  seeu 
IP  Egypt,  I  was  so  far  deceived,  in  this  respect,  that  it  required  a 
particular  position  whence  to  behold  them,  united  with  some  little 
faith,  in  order  to  discover  the  pyramidal  form  at  all.  They  bear  not 
the  slightest  similarity  to  those  of  Africa ;  and  though  decuired  to  be 
artificially  formed  by  the  Aztecs,  whereon  to  erect  their  altars  and 
perform  their  religious  services,  yet  the  immense  bulk  of  the  hills,  as 
such  in  fact  they  appeared  to  be,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  them  altc^- 
ther,  seemed  to  destroy  the  belief  that  they  were  of  human  formation. 
It  is  true,  that  on  many  parts  of  the  ascent  masses  of  stone  and  other 
materials,  strongly  cemented  together,  announce  the  devices  and 
workmanship  of  man ;  but  on  penetrating  this  exterior  coating  no- 
thing further  was  perceptible  than  a  natural  structure  of  earthy  similar 
to  that  of  hills  in  general,  plentifully  scattered  over  with  loose  stones. 
The  idea  that  struck  most  of  the  party,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  an  American  engineer,  who  had  made  extensive  experiments  in 
excavation  on  each  of  them,  was,  that  advantage  had  been  taken  by 
the  original  natives  of  naturally  formed  eminences,  ready  prepared  for 
their  fanatical  purposes,  which  they  had  cut  into  a  square  shape,  and 
had  faced  in  part,  or  perhaps  wholly,  with  a  covering  of  stone-work. 
On  this  point  Baron  Humboldt  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
were  entirely  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  whether  the  Toul- 
tecs  took  advantage  of  some  natural  elevation,  which  they  covered 
over  with  stone  and  lime. 

'  That  these  mounds,  or  soi-disant  pyramids,  were  appropriated  to 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  to  superstitious  worship  by  the  Aztecs, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  historical  details  which  have  been  giTni 
of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  ruins  of  what  may  be  considered  temples 
existing  on   their  summits.     Tlie  largest  of  them^  called    Tonaduh 
Ytzaqual,   signifying,   in   the  Indian  language,  the  **  House  of  the 
Sun,"  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  that  luminarv: 
having  a  base,  according  to  Dr.  Oteyza,  a  Mexican  gentleman  wl» 
measured  it,  of  682  fect^  and  a  heiglit  of  180 ;  though  certainly  ap- 
pearing at  least  double  the  altitude  of  his  statement.     The  othtf, 
which  is  much  smaller,  is  named  Metzli  Ytzaqual,  or  ''  House  of  the 
Moon,"  and  rises  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  only  137  feet.      In  pass- 
ing, as  well  as  in  ascending  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  partial 
stone-work  alluded  to,  you  would  suppose  them  to  be  what  I  beliere 
they  actually  are — common  natural  hdls,  on  which  have  been  raised 
artificial  structures  of  paved  terraces,  staircases,  temples,  and  altan. 
To  these  has  been  given  a  square  form,  dignified  by  the  name  of  pyn- 
mid,  and  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  certain  points  of' the 
compass.     The  two  principal  pyramids  arc  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  worship  of 
the  stars,  but  which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  tombs  for  the 
dead ;  the  entire  plan  having  been  designated,  in  the  Aztec  language, 
by  the  name  of  JMicaotl,  or  "  road  of  the  dead." 

'  The  prospect  from  each  is,  however,  truly  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent, ana  whence  are  beheld  the  extensive  plains  of  Ottumba,  to 
which,  as  previously  mentioned,  Cortez  retreated  after  the  memonbk 
noche  iriste ;  and  where,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  exasperated  enemio. 
he  fought  the  desperate  battle  that  at  length  terminated  in  his  &v«ir. 
by  his  boldly  seizing  in  person  and  carrying  off  the  royal  standiid 
The  country  presented  a  most  interesting  landscape  of  hacienda. 
churches,  cultivated  fields,  and  a  richer  embellishment  of  trees  than  I 
had  witnessed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  valley ;  while  the  towetiv 
giants  of  the  Andes,  girding  the  plains  in  circular  phalanx,  seemed 
like  so  many  protecting  genii  of  its  security  and  peace.  During  our 
accent  and  descent  of  these  pyramidal  hills,  we  were  encompassed  bv 
a  crowd  of  Indians^  offering  for  purchase  numbers  of  grotesque  idols, 
which  they  had  dug  out  of  the  smaller  mounds.'   Vol.  II,  pp.  277-W. 

How  Mr.  Tudor  found  his  way  back  to  the  coast,  and  effected 
his  escape ;  and  bow  he  reached  New  Orleans,  and  thence  steamed 
it  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  ^  pure  and  crystal  course  of  the 
lovely  Ohio\  to  Cincinnati,  where  Mrs.  Trollope  set  up  a  bazaar, 
which  failed,  and  put  her  out  of  temper  with  the  Americans;  and 
how  he  proceeded  thence  to  Washington,  and  heard  some  of  the 
orators  of  Congress  declaim  on  the  Tariff*  question  ;  and  then,  re- 
turning to  j\cw  York,  made  an  excursion  to  Massachusetts,  and 
finally  left  New  York  for  England; — the  reader  will  learn  from 
]Mr.  I'udofs  agreeable  volumes,  of  which  he  has  sufficient  qie- 
cimcns  to  induce  him,  probably,  to  wish  to  see  more.  We  cannot, 
however,  resist  the  ten!i)tation  to  tranycribe  the  iX)rtrait  of  Pie- 
sident  Jackson. 
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'  We  were  still  more  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  our  illus- 
trious host  on  entering  the  apartment.  The  eeneral  rose  very  gra- 
ciously from  between  his  two  friends  to  receive  us,  with  a  Mile 
tobacco-pipe  stuck  in  his  mouthy  about  four  inches  in  length,  which, 
with  all  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  a  second  Cincinnatus,  he  was 
smoking,  in  order,  perchance,  to  drive  away  the  cares  of  state,  or  at 
least  to  lighten  their  weight.  Though  perfectly  aware  of  the  unos- 
tentatious character  of  republican  manners,  we  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  the  sight  of  so  truly  humble  and  unpretending  an  instrument 
between  the  lips  of  the  political  head  of  the  confederation.  Had  it 
been  an  Indian  hookah,  a  Turkish  or  German  pipe,  or  a  roll  of  pure 
Havana  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  our  surprise  would  have  been  perhaps 
but  slightly  called  forth,  knowing  the  tobacco-loving  propensities  of 
the  worthy  citizens  in  general ;  but  its  quality  and  remarkable  short- 
ness, united  with  the  person,  place,  and  dignity,  excited  considerably 
our  admiration.  The  pipe  was,  however,  instantly  removed,  and 
placed  on  the  mantel-piece  to  fume  itself  out  at  leisure,  while  we  were 
politely  invited  to  be  seated. 

'  There  is  something  imposing  in  the  figure  and  aspect  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  of  lofty  stature,  and  exhibits  a  form  attenuated  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  thinness.  His  visage  is  long,  covered  with  wrinkles, 
expressing  a  gravity  and  sedateness  almost  approaching  to  melancholy, 
and  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of  hard  service  and  wasting  care  to 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  his  active  life  have  exposed  him.  In  point 
of  personal  demeanour,  his  address  is  courteous  and  dignified ;  and  I 
coiud  not  but  feel  a  sincere  respect  for  this  veteran  champion  of  his 
country's  rights  and  independence,  who  had  equally  signalised  his 
bravery  and  martial  skill  on  various  occasions  requinng  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  unflinching  fortitude,  military  tact,  promptness  to 
plan,  and  daring  resolution  to  execute.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  468 — 470. 

The  popularity  of  this  personage  is,  after  all,  to  us  a  little  inex- 
plicable. He  is  the  creature  of  party,  of  a  party  that  wanted  a 
daring,  pertinaciously  resolute  leader ;  but  he  owes  his  elevation 
and  success  to  circumstances,  more,  we  apprehend,  than  to  his  per- 
sonal qualifications. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Christ  Crucified.  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
WiUiam  Ellis  Wall,  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford.  8vo.,  pp. 
xvi.  515.     Oxford,  1833. 

2.  Messiah's  Kingdom,  A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  Agnes  Bul- 
mer.     I2mo.,  pp.  486.     London,  1833. 

Xl/^E  have  repeatedly  taken  up  these  volumes  with  the  inten- 

tion  of  qualifying  ourselves  to  give  judgement  upon  their 

respective  merits ;  but  our  courage  haft  failed  us  at  the  sight  of  the 

interminable  continent  of  verse  which  opened  before  us.     Twelve 
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Hooks  !  To  think  of  a  master  of  arts  (the  art  of  poetry  does  not 
rank  among  them)  or  a  female  votary  of  the  Nine,  setting  about 
an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books  at  this  time  of  day  !  Can  it  be  the 
successful  daring  of  Robert  Pollok  that  has  emboldened  the  au- 
thors of  these  productions  to  try  their  hand  and  tempt  their  fate  ? 
If  so,  7ve  have  perhaps  sometning  to  answer  for.  But  poetry  is 
not  just  now  in  season.  These  are  not  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
Polemic  warfare  is  raging ;  i)olitical  interests  that  come  home  to 
every  man^s  business  and  bosom,  engross  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  spared  from  the  immediate  concerns  of  daily  life  ;  and  it 
is  well  if  the  Bible  itself  be  not  pushed  aside  for  tne  newspaper. 
Under  such  circumstances,  poetry  is  apt  to  seem,  to  the  majori^ 
of  persons,  little  better  than  elaborate  trifling.  Or,  if  her  ^  aouf- 
^  subduing  voice  is  heard,"  like  that  of  ^  gentle  Pity,^  in  the  in- 
tervals of  stormy  passion,  it  must  be  in  familiar  and  favourite 
strains,  that  waken  old  associations,  requiring  no  mental  effort, 
but  soothing  the  intellectual  power  with  their  music. 

If  any  new  poetry  could  hope  to  please,  and  to  please  perma- 
nently in  the  present  day,  it  would  certainly  be  religious  poetry ; 
for  we  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  deem  sacred  themei 
unsusceptible  of  poetic  embellishment  or  of  the  eloquence  of  verse. 
When  the  poet's  lyre  is  the  poet's  heart,  and  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose is  the  inspiring  impulse,  religious  subjects  and  feelings  are 
above  all  others  tlie  fittest  materials  for  almost  every  form  of 
poetry — except  ejncH.     The  time  for  epics  is  long,  long  ffone  by. 

It  may  be  so,  perhaps  we  shall  be  told,  with  the  undiscrimin- 
ating,  vulgarised  many ;  but  epic  poets,  especially  those  trained  in 
classic  bowers,  write  only  for  the  discerning  few.  Mr,  Wall  hai 
evidently  aimed  at  no  middle  flight,  but  has  aspired  to  revive  s 
species  of  composition  that  we  had  supposed  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Ilucolics  and  Idylls,  Masques  and  Mysteries.  In  his  pre- 
face, he  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  machmery  introduced,  that 

*  the  spirit  of  the  Epomcia  is  breathed  into  it  by  supernatural 
^  agents,  and  our  mortal  productions  are  by  these  means  anunated 

*  with'  Promethean  fire." 

^  An  enic  poem  without  machinery,  would  be  merely  a  versified  his- 
tory ;  a  frigid  l)ody  devoid  of  an  inspiring  soul ;  and>  like  the  anow* 
formed  effigy  of  the  false  Florimel,  or  the  waxen  image  of  witchcraft, 
must  fade  and  dissolve,  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  ancient  nar* 
rative  muse,  glowing  with  the  full  heat  and  brightness  of  her  divine 
light.  That  machinery,  therefore,  has  been  adopted,  which  fomis  s 
part  of  (/hristiun  theology,  has  been  consecrated  oy  the  successiTe  and 
uniform  usage  of  the  Christian  poets,  and  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  Epopo^ia.' 

The  ^  uniform  usage  of  the  Christian  poets  ^  resolves  itself,  we 
apprehend,  into  the  examples  of  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Klopatock, 
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and  their  imitators.  Referring  to  the  first  two^  Mr.  Wall  re- 
marks, that  ^  the  modem  supernatural  mechanism  of  the  Christian 
^  epic  has  been  in  some  measure  adumbrated  from  its  Pagan  pro- 
^  totype.**  This  is  true ;  and  the  impropriety  is  akin  to  that 
which  has  embodied  so  much  of  paganism  in  the  ceremonial  and 
pageantry  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  canonized  under  other 
names  the  demons  of  the  old  Pantheon.  But  the  machinery  of 
the  Christian  epic,  Mr.  Wall  remarks,  *  actually  forms  a  very 
^  considerable  and  important  part  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is, 
^  therefore,  to  those  sacred  sources  that  the  obligations  of  all  the 
^  Christian  epic  poets  are  principally  due.''  He  flatters  himself, 
moreover,  that  he  will  be  found,  *  on  Scriptural  authority,  to 
^  have  carried  this  supernatural  agency  into  poetic  operation  fur- 
^  ther  than  has  hitherto  been  done,^  and  ^  to  have  presented  it  in 
^  new  points  of  view.**  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  ministration  of 
angelic  beings.  Now,  we  must  at  once  say,  that  no  usage,  no 
poetic  authority,  not  even  the  glorious  sin  of  our  own  Prome- 
theus, never  to  be  successfully  repeated,  not  even  by  himself, — 
can,  in  our  judgement,  sanction  or  warrant  the  pagan  use  of 
Christian  machinery,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fictitious  intro- 
duction of  supernatural  agency  as  mere  machinery.  If  an  epic 
poem  cannot  be  constructed  without  this  imhallowed  blending 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  then  a  Christian  Epic  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that  Paradise 
Lost,  though  not  unexceptionable  in  this  respect,  is  still  taken 
out  of  any  general  rule  by  the  predominant  character  as  well 
as  surpassing  excellence  and  sublimity  of  the  poem ;  and  yet, 
that  its  machinery  is,  in  many  parts,  its  great  flaw.  But,  passing 
by  this  grand  exception,  we  must  maintain,  that  so  to  confound 
and  mix  up  the  objects  of  faith  with  the  creations  of  fancy,  is  to 
impair  the  very  foundations  of  rational  belief,  and,  in  the  same  way 
as  idolatrous  representations  operate,  to  substitute  the  religion  of 
imagination  for  that  principle  which  alone  connects  the  heart  with 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  Christian  belief  is,  that  it  relates  to  pure  truth,  and  rests 
upon  certain  evidence.  The  belief  of  classic  heathenism  was  not 
even  professedly  founded  upon  any  species  of  evidence,  nor  was 
truth  an  object  even  of  inquiry.  Their  poetry  and  their  religion 
were  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  made  of  the  same 
materials ;  and  they  bowed  down  before  the  creatures  of  their  own 
imagination,  as  they  worshipped  the  more  palpable  work  of  their 
own  hands.  But  imagination  is  ex(cluded  from  the  religion  of 
faith.  To  believe  with  the  heart,  and  to  worship  with  the  spirit, 
are  operations  of  mind  not  only  distinct  from  that  of  re-embody- 
ing the  conceptions  derived  from  sensible  things  by  an  effort  of 
imagination,  but  incompatible  with  it.  The  spiritual  act  cannot 
be  assisted  by  the  fancy  ;  and  not  only  so,  it  is  interrupted  and 

n  d2 
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precluded  by  it,  so  that  where  superstition,  the  religion  of  ima- 
gination begins,  faith,  the  religion  of  the  heart  terminates. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  be  of  general  application,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  Author'^s  defence  of  his  machinery, 
apart  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  employed  it.  Of  this,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  specimen. 

'  Image  of  God  on  high !  created  once 
In  brightest  dignity^  and  fram'd  to  shine 
Insufferable  splendour ;  now,  though  fall'n. 
Intensely  keen,  intolerably  bright. 
At  his  right  hand  sate  Death,  and  on  his  left^ 
His  best  bclov'd,  pale  Sin  her  treach'rous  form, 
Mincing  her  gait,  uprais'd ;  whereat  all,  mov'd 
To  love  and  dalliance,  sigh'd  their  am'rous  vows. 
Light  breathing  aspiration,  as  the  soft 
Whispers  of  zephyr,  heightened  to  a  blast 
At  length  ;  or  voice  of  many  waters,  heard 
Falling  down  hills,  and  babbling  to  the  rocks — 

'  He  waved  the  silence  sign  !    The  streams  of  Hell 
Forget  to  roll ;  Cocytus  instant  checks 
His  lamentations;  Fhlegethon  her  flames 
En^vraps  within  her  bed ;  the  Stygian  waves 
Smooth  o'er  their  pitchy  face  ;  th'  infernal  winds 
Forget  to  roar,  or  blow  their  blast  around. 
Ana  softly  slow  in  solemn  sighs  expire. 
Then,  hush'd  all  Hell,  her  horrid  Chief  began — 
"  Angels !  immOTtal  denizens  of  Hell ! "  * — p.  27- 

The  imitation  is  palpable  enough :  it  was  perhaps  inevitable. 
In  the  second  book,  Satan  is  represented,  agreeably  to  ^  the  ma- 
^  chincry  "*  of  the  book  of  Job,  as  presenting  himself  in  heaven  on 
*  the  great  anniversary '  of  the  first  day  of  creation. 

*  Now  towards  the  mount  of  Heav'n,  supernal  throne^ 
The  holy  hill,  and  tabernacle,  he  bow'd ; 
Sorrow  himself,  where  all  around  was  joy  ! 
Here  (rod's  immediate  presence  pours  above 
A  double  day ;  a  radiance  that  outshines 
Earth's  sun ;  as  he  in  his  meridian  blaze 
Surpasses  Phoebe's  light ;  from  sky  to  sky 
Roll  nobler  orbs,  reflective  through  these  climes 
His  emanative  light,  essential  day  : 
The  radiant  Deity  himself  the  Sun 
Of  this  supernal  universe  of  joy ! 
Here  clouds  on  clouds  roll  a^vml,  and  around 
Veil  the  excess  of  light ;  which  else  intense, 
(For  light  is  but  the  shade  of  Deity,) 
So  brilliant  and  pure,  misht  kindle  Heaven 
With  its  own  rays,  and  bund  e'en  seraphs'  eyes. 
Behind  it,  pointed  beams,  intensely  keen. 
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Diverging,  silver  each  contigaous  doud ; 
So  bright,  that  not  the  eye  of  seraphim 
The  splendour  can  endure,  but  screen  their  orbs 
With  their  celestial  wings,  and  friendly  mists 
Oft  interpose.     Seven  rainbows  painted  round 
The  clouds  of  light ;  seven  mystic  cressets  burnt. 
Blazing  like  suns  at  noon,  before  the  throne. 
The  seven  spirits  of  God.     A  sea  of  glass 
Like  unto  crystal,  purest  stream  of  life. 
Fronting  reflects  their  rays ;  whose  gleaming  banks 
Shadowed  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  its  fruits. 
Twelve  species  wondrous,  monthly ;  and  its  leaves 
Teem'd  with  the  healing  pow'r  of  life  to  man. 

*  At  awful  distance,  round  about  the  throne. 
Sate  four  and  twenty  elders,  rob'd  in  white 
Vestments,  resplendent ;  bleach'd  so  wondrous  fair, 
As  fuller  ne'er  could  white  them ;  on  their  heads 
Bright  crowns  of  gold  they  wore :  cherubic  shapes 
Give  adoration ;  and  the  holy  quire 
Mystic,  unanimous  their  voices  raise. 
In  never-ending  melodv,  that  rest 
Nor  day  nor  night ;  "  Hail !  holy,  holy  Lord 
*^  Almighty !  past,  and  present,  and  to  come, 
"  Worthy  all  glory,  honour,  thanks,  and  power, 
*'  For  ever  and  for  ever  living  life  ! 
''  Thou  hast  created  all  things ;  and  for  thy 
*'  Pleasure,  benevolent  to  created  being, 
*'  Thou  all  things  mad'st,  Jehovah  ever  blest !" 
Then  cast  their  crowns  of  gold  before  the  throne. 
Submissive  kneeling ;  and  with  holy  lips 
Worship  th*  Eternal  Parent  of  all  being. 

'  Myriads  of  sainted  spirits  stood  around. 
Lower  gradation,  in  the  second  Heav*n ; 
With  num'rous  golden  lyres,  that  aid  the  hymns 
Of  the  seraphic  throng.     With  horror  thriu*d, 
Satan  approach'd,  nor  near  presum'd  t'  advene. 
For  nought  could  now  his  fading  form  endure 
Light  so  intolerable ;  the  gleaming  throngs 
Backward  withdraw,  and  shun  th'  approach  of  ill. 

'  Now  paus'd  the  golden  lyres,  and  ceas'd  the  hymns 
That  ravish'd  Heav'n,  when  from  th'  excess  of  light. 
The  tabernacle  of  glory,  forth  proceeds 
The  voice  of  God,  m  gnarring  thunders  breath'd, 
''  Satan !  whence  comest  thou  ?     From  errand  bad 
"  Doubtless ;  for  ever  versant  in  all  ill  ?" 
To  whom  the  Pow'r  of  Evil  thus  replied. 
Standing  abash'd  in  presence  of  his  God : 
"  From  walking  to  and  fro  in  Earth  I  come, 
''  Observant  of  thy  votaries  and  mine, 
"  Reviewing  life  in  all  its  chequer'd  scenes, 
"  And  evil  I  discern  without  my  care."  '  pp.  61 04. 
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Here,  again,  we  more  than  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  epical 
license ;  and  we  consider  its  tendency  as  positively  injurious.  The 
use  which  is  made  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  above  passage,  shews,  too,  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  present  as  pictures,  those  symbolic  representations  which,  like 
those  of  heraldry,  or  like  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  are  addressed 
purely  to  the  understanding,  and  are  essentially  unima^nable. 
For  example,  the  four  living  creatures  which  are  referred  to  under 
the  term  ^  cherubic  shapes,**  are  clearly  symbols  of  the  general 
church, — mystic  insignia  as  intelligible  to  the  understanding,  and 
as  unintelligible  to  the  fancy,  as  the  sphinx,  the  minotaur,  or  the 
hydra  of  antiquity,  or  the  griffin,  the  red  lion,  or  the  bicipitous 
eagle  of  modern  heraldry.  Now  the  whole  of  the  scenic  and  sym- 
bolic ^  machinery  ^  of  the  Apocalypse  is  of  this  peculiar  character. 
That  is  to  say,  taken  literally,  it  is  absurd  ;  and  it  is  designed  to 
be  thus  incapable  of  a  literal  meaning.  The  scenes  and  objects 
are  such  as  could  not  possibly  have  been  described  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  they  are  therefore  so  described  as  to  keep  the  fiancy 
in  abeyance,  and  to  defy  the  power  of  conception.  Thus  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  is  described  in 
terms  that  could  not  be  rendered  into  the  sensible  language  of 
picture.  Transfer  it  to  the  canvas,  and  every  one  would  perceive, 
that  the  robed  form  with  hair  white  as  wool,  eyes  of  fire,  feet  of 
brass,  a  sword  proceeding  from  his  mouth,  and  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand,  was  a  representation  of  high  significance,  but  which 
the  imagination  could  not  possibly  deal  with.  To  transfer,  then, 
such  representations  to  poetry,  and  to  convert  hieroglyphics  into 
machinery,  is  a  palpable  blunder,  and,  considering  tne  sacred 
nature  of  the  subject,  a  most  unhappy  one. 

In  the  tenth  book,  we  are  introduced  to  epical  embellishments 
of  a  different  character,  but  not  more  consonant  with  scriptural 
truth.  The  supposed  visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  a 
notion  originating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Peter  iii.  19,  is  thus 
narrated  : 

'  Along  the  verge  of  Fate's  terrific  gulf. 
On  Hell's  dread  side,  extensive  climes  expand 
Darksome ;  where  spirits  of  the  Grentiles  dweU, 
In  prison-house  of  ignorance  and  grief ! 
Kemov*d  from  vales  of  punishment,  as  far 
As  northern  regions  from  the  southern  pole. 
Around  the  clime  circles  a  triple  zone 
Of  brass,  of  iron,  and  of  granite  rock ; 
In  mural  pride  the  barriers  of  the  plains, 
Crown*d  with  cherubic  scintillating  fire. 

'  On  adamantine  posts  the  valves  of  steel 
Are  hung ;  and  brasen  bars  and  tortur'd  iron 
Close  the  dread  gates.     So  vast  their  strength  and  pow'r. 
Not  all  the  force  of  fire,  storms,  tempests,  wind8> 
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Nor  Heaven's  ordnance^  if  discharg'd  from  cloud 

Electric,  could  burst  ope  the  solid  doors. 

The  bolts  infrangible  their  station  keep. 

With  instinct  fraught ;  shapes  tutelar  the  gates 

Blazon'd;  with  fierce  and  writhen  brands  involved 

That  need  not  fiery  food  nor  breath  of  winds 

To  ^'ake  their  flame.     Fears  and  vindictive  wrath. 

And  winged  blasts,  the  spacious  entrance  guard. 

'  In  front  a  vast  portcullis,  of  the  weight 
Of  worlds,  prevents  approach  or  near  access 
Tow'rds  the  erim  gates :  cherubic  forms  stand  by. 
The  watchful  guardians  of  this  prison-house. 
Here  absence  from  harsh  suff  'ring,  but  no  bliss 
Is  found :  here  reason,  ever-doubting,  walks 
In  darkness,  and  in  shadows  of  Heav'n's  truth  ! 
Here  in  strict  equity  (for  infinite 
Justice  must  equitably  act)  the  lots 
Of  purer  heathen  spirits  were  dispos'd. 
Till  the  joy'd  advent  of  the  Virgin  Seed. 
Here  heathen  souls  just  measure  now  received. 
To  necessary  penal  pains  foredoom'd 
Never ;  but,  weigh'd  th'  allotments  of  their  light. 
And  how  on  Earth  they  liv'd  ;  not  yet  what  &th 
Profess'd,  when  faith  was  not,  and  truth  unknown 
The  natural  adorers  of  Heav'n's  God, 
Prime  Cause  of  Causes,  Jove,  or  Jehovah,  call'd  ! 
But  mercy  shewn  and  just  allowance  made 
For  ignorance  not  wilful ;  prais'd  th'  attempt. 
Though  misdirected,  t'  honour  Heaven's  great  Sire. 
Here  too  the  savage  (who  the  law  ne'er  knew 
Of  God,  and  could  not  err  against  a  law 
He  knew  not)  found  admittance,  when  his  deeds 
On  Earth  conform'd  to  what  to  him  was  law ; 
The  justice  and  religion  which  they  held. 
The  gods  they  worshipp'd,  and  the  rites  they  paid. 
Thus,  in  these  prison  regions  of  the  dead. 
The  pious  pagans  here  an  entrance  find 
To  ease  comparative ;  though  fsLT  remov'd 
From  bliss  of  Israel's  sons,  who  kept  their  law  ; 
Nor  ampler  fields  to  range  permitted  yet. 

'  Here  in  superior  order'a  honours  dwelt, 
Sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  philosophers ; 
Improvers  of  life  by  arts,  and  countless  tribes 
Of  virtuous  legislators  ;  bards  divine. 
Who  taught  and  sang  of  virtue  to  their  means 
Of  knowledge :  just  as  reason's  lamp  (supplied 
Not  yet  with  revelation)  shot  its  beams 
Faint  through  the  moral  darkness  of  the  world. 
Thales,  the  key-stone  of  th'  Ionic  sect. 
Who,  ere  the  rule  of  Christ  shone  bright  in  gold, 
''  To  act  tow'rds  others  as  ourselves  would  wish 
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"  Responsive  deeds  tow'rds  us  ; "  its  n^atire. 

Abjuring  wrong  to  others^  found  and  taught^ 

Five  circling  centuries  ere  Christ  was  bom. 

And  he  who  near  to  Christ's  morality 

Drew^  and  for  virtue's  sake  the  hemlock  bowl 

Of  death  drank  off,  as  quaifing  endless  life. 

Wise  Socrates  !  who  taught  that  Grod  was  pure. 

Omniscient,  and  from  crimes  and  vices  free. 

That  stain'd  the  pagan  deities ;  his  care 

Over  created  being,  pleas'd  with  good ; 

That  wrong  would  wrong  not  justify,  and  Conscience, 

The  dasmon  of  the  soul,  ill  deeds  reprove. 

And  Plato,  whose  excursive  mind  divine 

Soar'd,  ere  his  death,  to  distant  spheres  and  dimes 

Of  spirits  good  and  evil,  to  unfold 

Worlds  now  invisible  to  human  ken. 

With  those,  who  rein'd  men's  lives  by  useful  laws  ; 

Draco  severe,  whose  code  was  writ  in  blood ; 

Rigid  Lycurgus,  sapient  Solon  found. 

By  Lydia's  king,  wise  sceptic  of  inconstant 

Fortune  ;  with  judges  great  and  good,  who  laws 

Administer'd  with  even-handed  justice.' 

'  Soon  as  approach'd  Messiah,  th'  orient  rays. 
Shot  from  his  form  divine,  blaz'd  through  the  dark^ 
T'  illumine  with  its  beams  of  truth  the  dime : 
The  mists  dissolving  fly,  and,  thinner  grown. 
Darkness  to  light  refines,  soon  as  it  felt 
The  rays  of  truth.     So  from  the  vexing  furnace 
The  molten  silver  leaves  its  dross -dim  ore. 
And  pure  emerges  from  the  finer's  fire. 

'  Now  to  the  gates  the  shadowy  squadrons  presft'd 
In  tliick'ning  throngs,  a  wretched  captive  crew  ; 
Long  patient,  long  expecting  the  approach 
Of  the  Redeemer ;  wnose  long  rumour'd  fame 
Had  with  the  rays  of  hope  their  souls  illum'd. 
Fnraptur'd  at  the  beatific  sight. 
With  suppliant  palms  they  pray'd,  and  tears  of  joy/ 

'  So  spake  the  Man  Divine  with  voice  of  Ood, 
Loud  as  the  thunder  and  the  rushing  winds ; 
Hell  felt  the  word,  and,  from  her  death-sorg'd  depths, 
Bellow'd  her  wrath,  and  stirs  up  all  her  dead ! 
Chieftains  of  Earth  and  Gentiles'  glorious  kings  ! 
Innocent  babes  !  Life  old  and  young  appears  ! 
The  clouds  of  night  melt  off,  in  silver  aav> 
With  lightning  concussion,  and  such  vollied  roar. 
That  Hades,  to  her  deepest  abyss,  shook. 
Then  ev'ry  massive  bar  spontaneous  flies 
Open ;  they  fed  arriv'd  toe  &ted  hour. 
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And  straight  release  the  gates !  that  bright^  as  th'  orb 
Solar,  th'  eclipse  slowly  passing  oif  his  disk. 
Unfold,  and  liberate  the  sun-clad  dead  ! 

'  The  guiltless  shining  myriads  come  forth^ 
As  stars  in  number^  and  like  brilliancy. 
When  o'er  the  wintry  sky  of  night  they  glow. 
Then  impious  deaths,  that  die  beyond  the  grave. 
And  all  their  cruel  ministers,  appall'd. 
Sudden  withdrew,  and  down  to  deepest  Hell 
Rush'd  headlong,  to  pernicious  night  below. 
While  loud  the  grateful  throng  of  glitt'ring  saints. 
As  satellites  around  their  monarch  orb> 
Circling  Messiah^  thus  his  goodness  laud. 


Now  from  the  shores  of  Hell  Messiah  leads 

The  souls  redeem'd.     They,  as  the  silver  train 

Of  Vesper  light,  accompany  their  Lord, 

And  o'er  the  hideous  vacancy  they  fly.'  pp.  416 — 423. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  both  of 
the  merits  of  those  parts  of  the  Author'^s  epic  upon  which  he  ap- 
pears most  to  plume  himself,  and  of  the  general  structure  and 
execution  of  his  versification.  We  purposely  refrain  from  verbal 
criticism,  feeling  unable  to  bestow  our  approbation  upon  the  plan 
of  the  poem,  and  the  embellishments  grattcd  upon  the  evangelical 
narrative.  Even  the  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  become 
strangely  betinseled  in  the  poetic  commentary.  Wc  shall  give  a 
single  instance. 

'  Now  with  harsh  agony  convuls'd,  his  lips 
Parch *d  with  the  drought  of  death,  he  cries^  "  I  thirst ! " 
Swift  at  the  word  obedient  they  repair 
To  th'  urn  that  stood  contiguous^  and  replete 
With  water,  and  acetous  harshest  sours. 
Plac'd  near  the  cross  to  quench  the  cruel  thirst 
By  pain  induc'd,  and  by  approaching  death : 
Some  in  this  acid  potion  sponges  soak 
Bibulous ;  which  balanced  upon  hyssop  reed. 
And  rais'd  aloft  they  to  his  lips  apply. 
That  hour  the  sacred  oracle  fulfiird 
Once  sung  on  th'  holy  lyre  of  Jesse's  son, 
"  How  they  with  vinegar  Christ's  thirst  should  cool ! "  ' 

pp.  384,  5. 


This  is  certainly  not  easy  and  harmonious  versification,  nor  is 
it  adapted,  we  fear,  to  please  in  other  respects.  Mr.  WalPs  in- 
tention appears  to  have  been  pious ;  his  talents,  though  not 
epical,  may  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  other  fields ; 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  we  should  have  been  happy  to  be 
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able  to  greet  this  his  first  performance  with  the  enconiiuins  he 
has  so  laboriously  endeavoured  to  deserve- 

Miss  Bulmer^s  poem  is  nof  an  epic.  Her  twelve  books  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  narrative  and  didactic,  in  heroic  couplets, 
with  h-rical  interludes.  The  copious  argument  occupies  ten 
pages,  but  may  be  thus  summarily  analysed.  Book  I.  begins  at 
the  beginning — at  the  creation  and  the  fall,  and  rapidly  traces 
the  history  of  our  race  to  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  trial  of  hii 
faith.  The  next  four  books  carry  on  the  narrative  to  the  Fall  of 
Babylon.  The  advent,  life,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Our 
Saviour,  are  the  subject  of  Book  VI.  The  next  describes  the 
nature,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Apostolic  ministry.  Book 
VIII.  is  occupied  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  it.  Books  IX.  X.  and  XI.  take  a  review  of  Church 
history.  The  concluding  book  is  devoted  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Church. 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  so  inartificial,  that  nothing  more  can 
be  necessary  than  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the 
diversified  stj'le,  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  merits  of  the  execution.  The  lyrical  episodes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  too  pindaric  for  modem  taste ;  they  would 
have  pleased  better  in  the  days  of  Cowley.  We  prefer  the  simpler 
flow  of  such  stanzas  as  the  following. 

'  By  the  Spirit  borne  on  high, 

Brought  to  Salem's  trembling  towers. 

Prophet,  pour  the  piteous  cry. 
Lo,  the  insatiate  sword  devours ! 

Lo,  the  fire  of  \\Tath  Divine 

Kindles  Heaven's  deserted  shrine ! 

*  From  the  infant's  moaning  cries. 

From  the  mother's  anguish,  wild, 
O,  avert  thy  weeping  eyes ! 

Judah  sinks  in  dust  defiled, 
Jacob's  star  in  darkness  sets, 
God  his  chosen  race  forgets. 

'  Vet  amidst  this  dreary  night, 
Lo,  a  fairer  vision  ^^'aits ! 
Zion's  temple  rises  bright. 

Wide  expands  its  spacious  gates. 
To  his  consecrated  shrine 
Mild  returns  the  Guest  Divine. 

'  On  the  altar's  hallow'd  pile 

Fires,  by  heaven  enkmdled,  glow ; 
Gushing  springs  of  life,  the  while; 

From  the  sanctuary  flow ; 
Higher  rise,  and  broader  sweep. 
Pour  their  fulness  to  the  deep. 
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^  Ocean^  through  its  vast  expanse^ 
Feels  the  vital  influence  spread ; 
Where  the  swelling  floods  advance^ 

Life  and  health  their  waters  shed ; 
All  within  those  depths  that  move 
Glad  their  quickening  virtue  prove. 

*  Planted  by  Jehovah's  hand^ 

Fringing  that  immortal  floods 
Trees  tncir  beauteous  boughs  expand. 

Such  in  Eden^  erst  there  stood. 
Guarded  by  the  seraph's  sword. 
Now,  for  nealth,  for  life  restored. 

'  Now  restored  to  all  mankind. 

Stranger  tribes  with  Israel  come. 
Claim  the  lot  by  Heaven  assign'd, 

Seek  in  Canaan's  bounds  their  home ; 
Seek  the  covenant-blessing  there. 
Seek  in  Abraham's  grace  to  share. 

*  Strangers  come ;  those  courts  Divine 

Open  for  all  nations  stand ; 
Offerings  at  Jehovah's  shrine, 

Borne  from  every  Gentile  land. 
Fragrant,  as  from  Israel  rise. 
Grateful,  to  the  opening  skies. 

*  Prophet !  though  thy  favour'd  eyes 

Gaze  on  scenes  of  distant  years. 
Dim  in  vision'd  mysteries 

Though  Messiah's  march  appears. 
Yet  his  course  is  onward  still, 
Grace  and  nature  work  his  wilL 

'  Borean  trumpets  hurtling  loud. 

Lightnings  in  their  fiery  flight. 
Cherub  hosts,  or  spirits  proud. 

Mortal  or  immortal  might. 
Urge  the  wheels  at  his  command, 
Curb'd,  confess  his  strong  right  hand. 

'  Earth,  convulsed,  in  pangs  shall  reel. 

Heaven  before  his  presence  flee. 
Death  the  grasp  of  Vengeance  feel. 

Hell  its  Judge  in  terror  see ; 
Steadfast  shall  his  truth  remain. 
Changeless  his  eternal  reign.'  pp*  1527-— 129. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  narrative  portions,  we  take,  almost  at 
random,  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration. 

'  His  hour,  his  bitter  hour  of  grief,  drew  nigh ; 
His  straiten'd  soul,  in  prayerful  agony, 
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Perceived  its  dread  approach.     Full  ofi  he  chose 
The  hours  by  nature  given  to  soft  repose 
For  solemn  vigil  on  the  mountain's  height^ 
Where  deep,  unbroken  Silence,  and  dim  Night, 
Witness'd,  alone,  his  fervours.     Now,  to  share 
Their  I^Iaster's  glory,  and  to  bend  in  prayer 
With  him  before  the  Eternal,  he  invites 
The  fsEivour'd  three  in  whom  his  soul  delights. 
Pensive,  yet  pleas'd  to  share  his  grace>  they  climb 
Rude  Tabor's  rocky  height,  and  therc^  sublime. 
Gaze  on  the  ample  heavens,  whose  concave  bright 
Glows,  a  pure  canopy  of  circling  light. 
They  gaze,  adore ;  their  %villing  souls  would  rise. 
But  sleep  steals  softly  o'er  their  closing  eyes. 
Exhausted  nature  asks  the  kind  release. 
And  sweet  he  slumbers  on  whose  soul  is  peace. 
Not  so  the  Master ;  he,  nor  sleep,  nor  rest 
Entices ;  prostrate  on  the  mountain's  breast 
lie  lies,  in  pleading  prayer ;  his  soul,  intense. 
Breathes  thoughts  unutter'd  forth.     Omnipotence, 
In  its  eternal  altitude,  till  now. 
Such  supplication  heard  not.     On  his  brow 
Hangs  the  cold  damp  of  midnight ;  and  his  tears 
IMingle  with  drops  wrung  out  by  griefs  and  fears 
From  the  sad  spirit's  shrine.     O  mournful  sight  ! 
Ye  stars !  ye  angels  !  on  your  thrones  of  light. 
Veil  your  bright  orbs  in  shade ! 

Lo,  sudden  streams. 
Of  purer  lustre  than  intensest  beams 
Shot  from  the  central  sun,  transpierce  his  frame. 
His  glistering  raiment,  his  pure  eye  of  flame^^ 
Bespeak  his  pristine  Majesty.     Again 
He  looks  triumphant  down  on  grief  and  pain. 

Heaven  strengthens  for  its  conflicts,  not  removes  ; 

The  Eternal  Father  owns  the  Son  he  loves : 

('Clestial  visitants  descend  to  cheer. 

Yet  hold  discourse  on  death  and  suflfering  near ; 

And  JVIoses  and  Elijah,  from  the  skies. 

Anticipate  the  accomplished  Sacrifice ; 

To  Him  surrender  every  sacred  claim. 

Absorb  their  glories  in  Messiah's  name> 

Acknowledge  Law  and  Prophecy  complete 

In  Him  their  end,  their  fount  of^radiance,  meet; 

Tlie  servants  to  the  Son  their  rule  resign. 

And,  reverent,  hail  the  holier  Light  Divine.'     pp.  I97- 

Wc  take  our  last  specimen  from  the  twelflb  book. 

'  Earth,  bound  to  sense  and  timc>  no  tvreath  bestows 
On  hallow'd  enterprise,  whose  ardour  knows 
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No  conflict  but  with  adverse  powers  unseen  ; 

She  spurns  its  toils^  accounts  its  triumphs  mean^ 

And^  deep  immersed  in  transitory  cares. 

No  sympathy  with  man,  immortal,  shares ; 

No  lofty  scenes  attract  her  downcast  eyes. 

No  thought  expands  o'er  human  destinies 

Link'd  with  eternal  life,  or  endless  woe. 

Soldier  of  Christ !  her  worthless  crown  forego ! 

'Tis  thine  to  bear  the  cross  with  Him  who  bled 

On  its  rude  height ;  who  bow'd  his  suffering  head, 

A  Man  of  Sacrifice.     'Tis  thine  to  share 

The  martyr-spirit  that  transfixed  him  there  ; 

Like  him  thyself  for  others  to  forego, 

Detach'd  from  earth,  and  dead  to  things  below ; 

Awake  to  Heaven's  inspiring  call  alone. 

Blind  but  to  splendours  from  the'  Eternal  Throne ; 

Purged  from  terrestrial  dross,  and  prompt  to  rise 

In  holy  converse  to  the  bending  skies ; 

To  catch  from  seraph-flames  the  glow  of  love. 

Swift,  duteous  zeal  from  angel-powers  above ; 

Like  them  employ *d,  bless'd  minister  of  grace. 

On  Mercy's  errands  to  the  wandering  race.' 


'  Soldiers  of  Christ !  ye  holy  men  of  prayer. 
Ye  men  of  sacrifice,  who  noble  dare 
The  dangers  of  the  field !  'tis  yours  to  see 
The  present  pledge  of  future  victory ; 
In  barbarous  lands  the  primal  spoils  to  win. 
From  hell's  dread  empire,  and  the  hydra  sin ; 
Sweet  sounds  of  peace  through  desert  lands  to  spread  ; 
To  show  the  king  of  terrors  captive  led ; 
To  bear  triumphant  from  the  monster's  sting. 
Myriads  of  spirits  thrall'd*     'Tis  yours  to  bring 
Tlie  trophied  shield,  the  conquering  banner  crown'd 
With  earliest  laurels,  from  the  well-fought  ground.' 

'  Won  from  the  wastes  of  rude  barbarian  night. 
Such  scenes  of  moral  beauty  bless  the  sight. 
Sin's  deadliest  haunts  the  gospel  power  assails. 
And,  lo,  the  talisman  of  truth  prevails  ! 
Detested  demons  quit  their  trembling  prey ; 
In  dust  defiled  deserted  idols  lay ; 
Man,  grovelling,  brutal,  feels  a  sacred  flame 
Inspire  his  kindling  spirit ;  generous  shame 
For  acts  and  thoughts  of  evil  leads  his  soul 
To  higher  purpose,  and  the  just  control 
Of  opening  reason  ;  while  the  living  light. 
Direct  from  heaven  pour'd  on  his  wondering  sight. 
Discovers  depths  of  guilt,  and  heights  of  grace. 
The  destinies  of  Adam's  deathless  race ; 
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Transforms  the  slave  of  passion,  vice,  and  crime. 

To  bear,  erect,  the  godlike  port  sublime  ; 

To  feel  the  high  prerogative  of  mind ; 

To  live  a  man,  a  blessing  to  his  kind.'  pp.  439 — 446. 

If  this  is  not  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order,  it  is  pcvetry  that 
will  please,  and  instruct  by  pleasing.  We  like  the  lyrical  parts 
of  the  poem,  upon  the  whole,  the  least;  and  should  moreover  nave 
recommended  Miss  Bulmer  to  reduce  her  twelve  books  to  six,  by 
a  mental  process  analogous  to  that  familiar  operation  which  re- 
duces the  quantity  of  a  preparation,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creases its  nutritive  quality; — every  lady  will  understand  our 
figure.  The  Author  apparently  possesses  a  dangerous  facility  of 
composition,  which  is  sometimes  a  great  bar  to  the  attainment  of 
high  excellence.  Nevertheless,  how  inferior  soever  in  machinery 
and  all  the  requisites  of  the  Epopoeia,  her  poem  contains  so  much 
that  is  admirable  in  sentiment,  and  often  happy  in  expression,  so 
much  that  will  come  home  to  the  best  class  of  readers,  that  we 
do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  worth  a  score  of  second-rate  £pics. 


Art.  V.  Public  Expenditure  apart  from  Taxation ;  or  Remarks  on 
the  inadequate  and  excessive  Pay  of  Public  Servants.  By  Daniel 
Wakefield,  Jan.,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  281.  Price  8s,  London, 
1834. 

^j^IIE  professed  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  establish  and  illus- 
-*■    trate  the  very  important  distinction  between  economy  and 
retrenchment,  and  to  shew  the  importance  of  a  dt^  proportion  be- 
tween pay  and  service,  as  a  means  to  good  government.  *  Starred 

*  service,  whether  its  cost  be  great  or  little  in  proportion  to  the 
'  national  wealth,  is  sure  to  be  badly  performed ' ;  while  extra- 
vagant pay  furnishes  the  strongest  temptations  to  incompetent 
persons  to  undertake  duties  which  they  cannot  perform,  and  to 
the  most  competent  persons  to  neglect  the  duties  they  have  un- 
dertaken. Bad  law-making  is  the  result  of  extravagant  pay  ;  and 
the  value  of  the  golden  mean  in  public  expenditure  appears  when 
it  is  viewed,  not  as  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  good  government. 
Such  are  the  Author's  principles;  and  in  dedicating  his  book  to 
Joseph  Hume,  he  compliments  that  '  never  failing  advocate  of 
^  retrenchment'*,  in  language  that  might  be  mistaKen  for  irony, 
upon  his  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  of  fiscal  questions. 
Those  who  accuse  the  Honourable  Member  of  taking  *  a  low, 

*  mean,  shopkeeper  like,  two-pence  halfpenny  line  in  politics  and 

*  legislation  "^ — cannot   understand   that  he   should   *  look  upon 

*  cheapness  as  a  means  to  goodness  in  government  \     Mr.  Wake- 
field has  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  resulting 
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from  too  small  an  expenditure ;  which,  he  trusts,  will  obtain  at« 
tention  from  those  who,  *  irritated  by  the  provision  of  our  Go- 

*  vernment,  think  that  every  saving  must  needs  be  good  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  its  amount'.     '  Economy,  properly  speaking,  signifies 

*  a  due  expenditure,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  \  Granted ; 
but  who  shall  determine  what  is  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Atler 
going  through  all  Mr.  Wakefield's  economical  dissertations,  his 
readers  will  find  themselves  at  a  loss,  we  suspect,  not  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  axioms,  which  are  as  true  as  truisms  can  be,  but  as  to 
the  main  difficulty  in  all  such  matters, — the  application  of  right 
principles. 

For  instance,  in  illustrating  the  evil  effects  of  underpaid  ser- 
vice, in  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Wakefield  contends,  that  the  pay  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  is  too  low.  Were  their  pay  sufficiently 
raised,  a  different  class  of  men  would,  he  thinks,  be  attracted  to 
the  army,  and  the  ranks  would  not  be  filled  with  the  scum  of  so- 
ciety, as  at  present.  Corporal  punishment  and  impressment 
might  then  be  dispensed  with;  and  all  sorts  of  improvements 
would  follow.  In  cases  of  emergency,  almost  every  pnvate  would 
then  be  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  an  officer,  as  in  the 
French  army.  But  what  that  pay  should  be,  which  is  to  have 
this  wonderful  effect,  we  are  not  told,  nor  the  principle  by  which 
its  rate  should  be  regulated.  We  should  have  supposed  that  the 
first  step  towards  raising  the  character  of  the  soldiery  would  be,  to 
promote  a  better  system  of  national  education ;  for  to  suppose 
that  any  pay  would  tempt  a  higher  class  in  society  to  list  into 
the  ranks,  or  to  volunteer  into  the  sea  service,  is  quite  chimerical. 
Mr.  Wakefield  talks  of '  the  armies  of  countries  superior  to  us  in 
^  their  mode  of  choosing  and  managing  soldiers'.  To  what 
country  does  he  allude  ?  To  the  Conscription  of  Napoleon,  to 
the  military  despotism  of  Prussia,  or  to  the  beautiful  management 
of  a  Russian  army  ?  We  take  leave  to  question  the  correctness 
of  his  premises.  The  British  soldier  is  not  more  absolutely  *  a 
'  mere  machine '  than  the  soldier  of  other  nations. 

Another  class  of  underpaid  servants  is,  the  inferior  clergy. 
Upon  this  subject,  which  is  glanced  at  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
afterwards  resumed  more  in  detail,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  un- 
deniable truth,  mingled  with  the  same  sort  of  sweeping  con- 
clusions, often  based  on  mere  assumptions,  as  those  we  have  al- 
ready adverted  to.  In  comparing  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  clergy,  Mr.  Wakefield  remarks,  that  *  the  state  of  Scot- 

*  land,  where  the  clergy  are  moderately  paid,  has  been  pointed 

*  out  with  admiration  by  those  evcellent  men ',  David  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith  ;  to  whose  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Brougham,  whose  speech  as  an  advocate,  it  is  to  he 
hoped^  expressed  his  then  sentiments  as  a  statesman.     Here  is  his 
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^  testimony  \  if  such  the  clever  and  facetious  remarks  of  the  learned 
Counsel  may  be  deemed. 

*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many  who  hear  me,  incredible, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland)  to  the  other,  a  traveller  will 
see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop — not  such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the 
Tweed  to  John-o'-Groat's — not  a  mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor 
canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean — and  in  all  the  land  not  a  single  curate — 
80  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in  Scotland — in  such  utter 
darkness  do  they  sit,  that  they  support  no  cathedrals,  maintain  n^  plu- 
ralists,  suffer  no  non-residence  ;  nay,  the  poor  benighted  creatures  are 
ignorant  even  of  tithes  !  Not  a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value 
of  a  plough-penny,  do  the  hopeless  mortals  render  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what  renders  it  infinitely  more 
touching  is,  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil,  in  the  demeanour  of 
this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  religious 
people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  world.'  * 

To  call  this  testimony  or  evidence,  is  ridiculous ;  and  if  it  were 
all  admitted,  *  it  by  no  means  follows,**  we  are  told,  *  that  the  clergy 

*  ought  not  to  have  ample  remuneration.'*  Then  what  is  *  ample 
remuneration',  and  what  is  the  principle  by  which  it  should  be  re- 
gulated ?  Scotland,  we  are  told,  '  furnishes  a  bright  picture  of 
^  contentment  and  happiness  from  not  being  cursed  with  the 
'  abominations  of  a  bloated  hierarchy  \  but  this  bright  picture  is  a 
little  too  highly  coloured.  Wales,  however,  on  the  other  hand» 
^  shews  that  parsimony  in  church  affairs  is  nearly  as  bad  as  ex- 

*  travagance.' 

'  From  the  poverty  of  the  Welsh  curates,  this  conclusion  may  also 
be  drawn ;  that  the  high  pay  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  church  ren- 
ders them  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  moral  equity,  and  more  reckless  of 
public  scorn,  than  men  of  the  same  class  in  England,  where  the  infe- 
rior clergy  are  comparatively  better  paid.  All  who  have  obserred  must 
have  admired  the  patience,  unwearied  industry  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
many  Welsh  clerg}'men,  with  stipends  not  so  large  as  those  of  game- 
keepers, in  striving  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling.  If  they  do 
not  perform  them  perfectly,  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  They  do  not  perform 
them  only  because  they  cannot  perform  them.  Whilst  the  range  of 
their  duties  is  very  wide,  and  their  parishioners  are  very  nmneroos, 
their  pay  is  only  just  sutiicient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Never- 
theless they  labour,  they  strive  and  overwork  themselves,  whilst  the  fat 
and  lazy  bishop  lolls  his  time  away,  or  the  thin  and  bilious  one  writes 
pamphlets,  or  makes  speeches,  in  defence  of  every  intolerant  and  qh- 
charitable  institution  that  may  be  threatened  witli  improvement.  Let 
us  compare  the  position,  character,  and  conduct  of  well  endowed  En^ish 


*  Trial   of  John  Ambrose  Williams  for  a  libel  on  the  ^rer  of 
Durham,  Aug.  16,  1822. 
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clergymen  gener.illy  with  that  of  a  Scotch  minister  or  a  Welsh  curate. 
An  English  piirson  is  a  person  with  little  more  than  a  show  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  he  who  possesses  only  a  smattering  of  classical  knowledge, 
and  a  small  admixture  of  mathematics,  joined  to  total  ignorance  of 
every  thing  else,  cannot  be  called  well  informed.  Again,  even  the  little 
that  such  a  man  knows,  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock. 
Why  should  a  clergyman  exert  his  abilities,  or  display  his  knowledge 
in  the  composition  of  sermons,  when  they  are  to  be  bought  at  the  price 
of  waste  paper  ?  The  delivery  of  these  sermons  is  almost  the  only 
communication  that  takes  place  between  an  English  rector  or  vicar  and 
his  parishioners.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  rare  man  of  a  different 
stamp  may  be  found  ;  but,  of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  mass,  not  that 
of  individuals,  must  be  looked  at  on  the  present  occasion.  The  reason 
why  the  English  clergy  have  little  or  no  communication  with  their 
parishioners  is  plain  enough.  The  non-communication  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  sympathy  between  the  parties  in  question.  This  cause  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  in  other  classes  of  society ;  for  when  does  intimacy 
subsist  between  men  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  those  who 
have  only  a  hundred  per  annum.  Those  who  employ  fashionable  tailors, 
wear  scented  cambric,  and  ride  on  a  hunter  worth  two  hundred  guineas, 
never  have  lived,  and  never  can  live,  upon  sociable,  which  means,  equal 
terms,  with  the  majority  of  mankind.  If  this  be  true  of  laymen,  what 
is  there  in  a  parson's  conduct  to  make  those  below  him  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty, forget  the  difference  between  them?  Nothing;  but  on  the  contrary, 
us  the  gorgeous  clergyman  calls  himself  the  apostle  of  a  self-denying 
religion,  any  man  with  a  little  common-sense,  a  brainless  clodhopper, 
is  struck  with  the  contrast  between  precept  and  practice.  Moreover, 
the  practice  is  daily  and  hourly  observed,  whilst  the  precepts  are  de- 
livered at  intervals,  few  and  far  between.  Once  a  week,  perhaps,  the 
clergyman  delivers  ore  roiuiido  from  the  pulpit,  a  string  of  nicely 
balanced  sentences  on  the  duties  of  abstinence,  charity,  and  constant 
prayer ;  but,  during  every  day  of  the  week,  and  during  almost  every 
hour  of  every  day,  he  presents  himself  a  living  proof  of  the  neglect  of 
all  these  duties.  The  morning  ride  or  drive,  with  the  well-groomed 
and  highly-fed  horses,  the  sumptuous  table  and  peculiar  claret,  with  a 
little  quiet  gaming,  either  at  cards  or  billiards,  in  the  evening,  are  fre- 
quent exhibitions  in  every  parish  in  England,  where  there  is  a  rich  in- 
cumbent. How  can  poor  people,  or  even  people  living  in  a  moderate 
way,  approach  men  who  live  thus  ?  '* 

*  What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  position,  and  therefore  in  the 
conduct  of  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  church  !  Mis  house  is  not  better, 
if  so  good,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  his  parish  ;  and  his  income, 
although  enough  to  support  him  in  decency,  is  so  small  as  to  forbid  the 
slightset  attempt  at  luxury  or  ostentation.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of 
sound  and  general  information,  and  in  many  cases  of  rare  acquirements 
and  profound  learning ;  for  unlike  English  parsons,  instead  of  forget- 
ting, he  has  added  to  what  he  learnt  at  college,  not  having  had  the 
means  of  wasting  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  Newmarket  or  on  the 
Continent.  His  life  is  regular,  sober,  and  cheerful ;  and  the  equality 
of  fortune  with  that  of  his  parishioners,  produces  and  maintains  frank 
and  cordial  intercourse  between  them,  such  as  is  no  where  to  be  found 
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between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Tweed.  Instead  of  going  hunting, 
shooting,  dining,  or  begging  for  preferment  from  a  neighbouring  lord 
or  squire,  a  Scotch  minister  is  assiduously  employed  in  giving  informa- 
tion^ advice,  and  consolation  to  all  who  need  his  services.  These  are 
so  useful,  and  are  rendered  in  such  abundance^  that  not  a  murmur  or  a 
cavil,  on  the  subject  of  money,  is  heard  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
It  would^  indeed,  be  difficult  to  dispute  on  this  head ;  since  no  m^n  can 
deny  a  right  to  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  another  who  earns  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.'— pp.  226,  230. 

This  representation  overlooks  entirely  the  actual  condition  oft 
majority  of  the  English  Clergy,  the  poorer  incumbents  and  the 
half-starved  curates  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter.  Why  compare 
the  English  parson  with  the  Scotch  minister  or  the  Welsh  curate, 
when  such  extreme  inequalities  may  be  found  between  the  over- 
paid and  underpaid  of  the  same  diocese  ?  The  condition  of  num- 
bers of  the  inferior  clergy  is  thus  depicted  in  the  first  chapter. 

'  There  are  many  clergymen  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  want, 
and  undergo  any  labour  rather  than  lead  a  single  life.  Those 
seek  out  an  employment  by  which  something  may  be  added 
to  their  incomes,  and  when  they  think  they  have  found  one,  marry. 
Whether  their  position  be  preferable  to  that  of  single  wretchedness,  is 
in  some  respects  doubtful ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the 
state  in  which  a  married  clergyman  with  a  large  family  is  too  com- 
monly placed.  Born^  perhaps,  but  always  brought  up  as  a  gentleman, 
and  anxious  to  bring  up  his  family  in  the  same  way  as  people  of  bis 
own  rank,  he  is  forced  by  poverty  to  resort  to  schemes  and  contriv- 
ances, generally  ending  by  humiliating  in  public  him  whom  they  had 
previously  humbled  in  his  own  opinion.  The  expence  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  teaching  five  or  six  children,  and  of  keeping  up  an  ap- 
pearance that  will  introduce  them  to  the  world  in  a  manner  becoming 
their  station,  is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  all  this 
can  be  done  with  an  income  of  perhaps  not  ^'300  a  year.  Yet  parish 
after  parish  in  England  and  Wales,  contains  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blished church  who  docs  it,  albeit  in  order  to  succeed  he  is  obliged  to 
pass  through  what  must  be  very  painful  to  the  mind  of  an  honourable 
man.  The  worst  part  of  the  sufferings  of  clergymen  in  this  positioa, 
perhaps,  is  caused  by  their  neighbours,  the  rural  aristocracy,  whose 
profound  respect  for  the  established  church  as  a  body  seems  to  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  regard  for  needy  clergymen  as  individuals. 
Indeed,  if  the  story  of  the  slights,  the  contumely,  the  affronts,  and  the 
persecution,  endured  by  the  vicar  of  Wakefield  because  he  would  not 
bow  down  before  the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  properly  studied  by 
every  father  intending  to  make  his  son  a  clergyman,  all  who  Talued 
the  happiness  of  their  children  would  be  deterred  from  the  step.  Bot 
the  circumstances  described  by  the  genius  of  Goldsmith,  so  as  to  make 
one  of  the  most  affecting  tales  ever  written,  are  rife  enough  now.  A 
poor  parson's  children  are  contemptuously  treated  by  lords  and  a^oircsy 
and  their  daughters  noticed,  too  often,  only  to  be  sednced,  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Primrose.     Indeed,  the  reality  nnTpooocs  the 
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fiction,  because,  from  the  change  of  the  scheme  of  society,  and  from 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  education,  the  degradation  of  a  clergyman 
from  following  menial  occupations,  and  his  sufferings  from  seeing  his 
children  degraded,  are  infinitely  greater  than  they  were  formerly. 
Married  clergymen  occupied  by  business  are  more  incapable  than  un- 
married men  of  efficiently  performing  the  services  for  which  they  are 
paid.  A  married  clergyman  with  several  children,  who  engages  in 
trading  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  as  a  writer  in  magazines,  or  as  a  horse- 
dealer,  farmer,  or  jobber,  is  so  engrossed  by  the  one  idea  of  making 
''  the  two  ends  meet,"  that  he  can  rarely  find  time  for  attention  to  his 
duties  as  a  Christian  pastor.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
laymen  obliged  to  live  by  the  same  species  of  exertion.  Seldom  indeed 
are  they  found  with  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  any  thing  above 
the  business  of  keeping  their  expenditure  within  their  income.  There 
are  exceptions,  in  cases  of  men  of  extraordinary  activity,  who,  by  skil- 
ful management,  may  procure  intervals  of  relaxation  from  such  occu- 
pation ;  but  even  when  a  clergyman  can  accomplish  this,  is  it  natural 
that  he  should  devote  such  intervals  to  the  service  of  religion  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  other  portions  of  his  time  have  been  passed  in  a  manner  too 
repugnant  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  his  creed.  Scribblers 
about  party  politics,  keepers  of  boarding-houses  for  young  gentlemen, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market-place, 
and  borrowers  of  money  on  annuity,  cannot  be  expected  to  further  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  either  by  example  or  precept.  They 
illustrate  in  their  own  persons  the  truth,  that  a  man  ''  cannot  serve 
both  God  and  mammon."  Although  some  clergymen  are  able  to  in- 
crease their  means  of  living  bv  engaging  in  various  undertakings  in- 
compatible with  their  profession,  they  are  not  always  successful  in 
them.  Indeed,  being  unfitted  from  education  and  habits  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  dealing,  clergymen  are  at  first 
losers,  until  practice  has  furnished  them  with  experience  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  truck  and  barter.  A  great  number  are  ruined  without 
gaining  the  necessary  experience.  The  schedules  of  clergymen  who 
have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  contain  clear  proofs  on  this 
subject.  They  exhibit  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  underpaid  cler- 
gymen, who  have  been  induced  to  engage  in  avocations  that  must  have 
rendered  them  wholly  unfit  to  perform  their  functions — that  have 
turned  divines  into  speculators  and  stock-brokei^s — and  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice.  These  schedules  are  excellent  com- 
mentaries on  the  conclusion,  ''  that  underpaid  service  is  very  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  it." '     pp.  49—52. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  justness  of  this  conclusion.  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  great  evil,  that  efficient  labourers,  who  are  worthy 
of  their  hire,  should  be  underpaid.  But,  in  addition  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  upon  the  golden  mean,  the  question  arises. 
By  what  system  may  we  best  guard  against  the  two  opposite  evils  ? 
This  is  a  point  which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  not  attempted  to  discuss, 
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and  which,  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  pay,  he  merely  glances  at 
in  the  following  sentences. 

*  Without  discussing  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  church  for  the 
puri>08e  of  upholding  a  particular  creed,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
the  people  provided  their  own  religious  teachers  and  preachers,  as  in 
America,  thev  would  probably  be  found  more  efficient  than  those  be- 
longing to  an  establishment  forming  part  <»f  the  government.  A  poli- 
tical church,  besides  being  a  cause  of  jeulousy,  envy,  and  religious 
animosity  of  various  kinds,  presents  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a 
good  mode  of  remuneration  to  its  ministers  which  arc  almost  insur- 
mountable.' p.  43. 

Here  the  root  of  the  evil  is  struck  at.  So  long  as  an  Esta- 
blishment exists,  with  the  system  of  patronage  which  is  inse- 
parable from  it,  the  mischiefs  of  excessive  pay  without  service, 
and  the  injustice  of  inadequate  pay  for  excessive  service,  will  be 
perpetuated  in  disgraceful  combination. 

Mr.  WakcficWs  pr'mciple  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  his  political  opinions,  which  are  those  of  a 
radical  reformer  of  the  Westminster  Review  school.  He  doeii 
not  disguise  his  utter  contempt  for  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
An  American  President  is  '  a  useful  public  servant  "*  in  his  opi- 
nion, but  '  the  excessive  pay  of  an  English  King  causes  him  to 
'  be— any  thing  you  please."'  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  repre- 
sented as  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  And  the  House  of 
Commons  is  characterized  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Our  mode  of  doing  legislative  business,  however,  must  be  t 
subject  of  pity  or  indignation,  rather  than  of  wonder,  to  thocse  who 
reflect  on  the  wide  difference  of  character  between  the  makers  of 
English  laws,  and  those  for  whom  the  laws  are  made.  No  intelligent 
man  can  feel  surprised  that  the  majority  of  the  house  of  conimons 
does  not  sympathize,  for  instance,  with  the  men  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  or  Leeds.  These  latter  are  men  of  business, 
active,  industrious,  persevering,  watchful,  determined  pursuers  of  pro- 
fit ;  not  given  to  idle  speculations,  nor  distracted  by  attending  to 
various  subjects,  but  filled  full  of  one  idea — that  of  employing  capital 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  return  for  it.  The  former,  the 
men  of  the  house  of  commons,  are  fanciful  theorists,  or  wild  Irish,  or 
dandies,  or  prodigals  harassed  by  debts,  or  Nimrods,  or  clod-bopping 
persons,  without  even  one  idea,  mixed  up  with  some  clever  men  who 
would  make  excellent  jugglers — but  how  many  are  practical  and  safe 
men  }  That  such  an  assembly  should  mismanage  businesa,  so  as  to 
inflict  all  kinds  of  injury  on  the  country,  is  not  surprising.  £zcept 
in  cases  where  corruption  makes  them  act  in  a  particidar  Ti'ay,  they 
treat  the  affairs  of  the  nation  just  as  they  treat  their  owQ  affairs.  The 
industry,  knowledge,  and  capability  which  they  bring  to  the  consider- 
ation of  their  own  concerns,  being  very  little,  and  they  being  incapable 
of  bringing  more  than  they  possess  of  these  qualities  to  the  oonaider- 
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ation  of  public  concerns^  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
behave  as  they  do.  But  why  do  such  persons  become  legislators  ? 
Because  there  is  an  extravagant  expenditure.  The  systematized  pro- 
fusion of  the  government  holds  out  temptations  to  men  of  all  kinds  to 
inflict  their  presence  upon  the  great  council  of  the  nation^  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  benefit  to  themselves,  and  with  an  absolute  certainty  of 
injury  to  every  body  else.  The  prodigalitv  then^  the  dearness  of  the 
government,  is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  springing  from  careless, 
ignomnt,  and  venal  legislation.  Who  can  describe  or  even  number 
them?  The  millions  who  suffer  from  antiquated  institutions  may 
answer,  if  they  can.  The  agricultural  labourer^  who  has  become 
half  peasant  and  half  slave,  from  the  operation  of  the  corn  and  the 
poor-laws,  can  show  his  wasted  body.  The  over-worked  and  under- 
fed artizan  in  manufacturing  towns,  has  often  told  his  tale  of  wretch- 
edness. The  voice  of  barbarous  Ireland,  hungry  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  has  long  ago  been  choked  in  blood.  The  struggle  is  vain,  and 
the  fight  is  hopeless,  whilst  the  base  lucre  of  gain  is  a  loadstone  to 
the  house  of  commons,  attracting  all  who  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  having  something  is  better  than  having  nothing. 

'  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament, 
will  be  proved  by  a  cursory  review  of  the  proceedings,  during  the 
session  which  has  just  ended.  During  that  period,  the  great  defect  of 
the  reformed  house,  already  noticed,  its  not  being  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, has  been  prominent  on  every  occasion.  The  only  rule  of  ac- 
tion has  been  confidence,  blind  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Proo^  of 
the  existence  of  this  principle  were  seen  in  the  general  tone  and  be- 
haviour of  our  reformed  legislators,  in  every  measure  decided  upon, 
and  in  the  mass  of  business  postponed  in  compliance  with  the  desires 
of  the  government.  During  the  whole  of  the  session,  a  disinclination 
even  to  hear  any  but  ministerial  speakers,  was  remarkable ;  to  which 
was  added,  an  extraordinary  readiness  to  believe  in  the  promises  of  the 
ministers,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  subjects.' 

'  The  parliament,  then,  placing  implicit  faith  in  the  government, 
represents  not  the  nation,  but  the  cabinet.  To  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  house,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  of  the  ministry. 
By  what  tenure  does  the  ministry  hold  office  }  Not  by  the  good-will 
of  the  people — on  that  side  they  are  safe ;  placed  in  safety  by  the 
blind  ccmfidence  of  the  commons — not  by  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  for 
it  is  well  understood  that  they  would  have  resigned,  more  than  once, 
without  the  forbearance  of  the  tory  house  of  lords — but  by  adopting 
measures  not  too  unpleasing  to  this  same  tory  house  of  lords.  The 
ministers  hold  office  during  pleasure — whose  pleasure?  that  of  the 
house  of  lords.  The  measures  of  the  government  must  be  suited  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  chaml)er  of  peers,  or  the  hold  of  the  whigs  on 
office  could  not  be  retained  for  a  month.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
cabinet,  therefore  Uy  not  to  offend  the  house  of  lords  over-much ;  not 
to  displease  those  who  were  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs.  Thus 
the  chief  pressure  on  the  ministry  comes  from  the  tory  fiiction,  so  that 
if  this  state  of  things  were  to  last,  we  should  have  a  tory  govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  reform.  Facts  arc  not  wanting  to  show,  that 
we  have  such  a  government  now.     The  ministry  have  turned  a  deaf 
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ear  to  the  general  demand  fur  effectual  law  reform^  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  A  cry  for  <;iieap 
and  speedy  justice,  by  means  of  local  courts,  and  for  unstampea 
papers,  that  must  have  obtained  its  object  at  the  hands  of  a  ministry 
acting  in  the  sense  of  the  people,  has  been  raised  in  vain.  Viewing 
the  subject  in  this  light,  it  would  appear  better  to  have  a  cabinet 
composed  of  tories.  They  could  retain  power  by  only  one  method,  by 
not  displeasing  the  nation  ;  so  that  in  that  case^  we  might  have  a  go- 
vernment liberal  in  reality,  though  illiberal  in  name ;  in  that  case  the 
house  of  commons  would  assert  its  power ;  would  really  govern,  no 
matter  by  what  instruments.  At  present  the  government  is  com- 
posed of  liberal  instruments,  moved  by  a  tory  power.  The  wheels  of 
the  state-machine  are  whig — the  steam  is  tory.  Thus,  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  whigs  has  ended  in  submission  to  the  tories.  Reversing 
this  order  of  cause  and  effect,  we  see  that  the  tory  faction,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  still  possesses  the  power  to  turn  out  a  cabinet,  and 
therefore  the  cabinet  must  conciliate  the  tories.  We  must  have  a 
government  suffered  by  an  oligarchy,  from  whose  dominion  reform  was 
meant  to  have  set  us  free,  or  be  without  a  government.  In  order  not 
to  be  without  a  government,  the  house  of  commons  places  confidence 
in  the  ministry,  and,  through  them,  submits  to  the  tories.  But  what 
is  the  original  cause  of  this  series  of  immediate  causes  producing  a 
tory  government  in  spite  of  reform  }  It  is  that  great  public  purse 
into  which  the  tories  yet  hope  to  put  their  hands  once  more ;  it  is  the 
motives  to  resistance  to  all  improvement  furnished  to  the  tories  by 
the  vast  expenditure,  which  they  long  to  administer^  and  which  they 
cannot  but  see,  would  become  less  and  less  worth  administering,  as 
real  reform  should  proceed.*  pp.  208 — 217. 

And  then  follows  an  attack  upon  Lord  Grey,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Black  Book  and  the  True  Sun.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
spirit  and  the  drift  of  all  this  invective ;  and  its  tendenev  is  only 
to  strengthen  a  feeling  which  the  Author  represents  as  procuring 
supporters  for  the  ministry, — *  fear  of  the  ignorant  or  bad  men 
*  who  set  up  for  leaders  of  the  people,  of  Cobbett  and  such  like.'' 
We  cannot  consider  Mr.  Wakefield  as  an  ignorant  man,  although 
the  volume  shews  him  to  be  more  knowing  than  wise ;  nor  have 
we  any  right  or  wish  to  impugn  his  motives.  But  we  cannot 
understand  upon  what  grounds  he  affects  to  hold  himself  so  far 
aloof  from  '  Cobbett  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,**  as  being  so  im- 
measureably  their  superior  in  illumination  and  political  principle. 
We  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  politician  very  much  of 
their  *  stamp!" 

That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  Author^s  political 
satire,  is  indisputable :  still  it  is  satire,  and  not  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  the  fact.  That  the  present  House  of  Commons  has 
shewn  any  disposition  to  be  meanly  subservient  to  Ministers,  is 
at  utter  variance  with  fact.  The  true  explanation  of  any  ap- 
parent vacillation  or  facile  compliance,  is  very  different  from  this. 
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No  doubt,  the  dread  of  bringing  back  the  Tories,  has  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  many  members;  and  with  others,  an 
equal  disgust  with  the  Radicals  may  repel  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. And  really,  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see 
the  Radical  party  coalescing  with  the  Tories  on  all  occasions, 
echoing  their  slanders  of  the  Whigs,  and  joining  in  their  con- 
temptuous abuse  of  a  Reformed  Parliament.  This  is,  obviously, 
in  many  instances,  the  vindictive  language  of  disappointed  am- 
bition or  mortified  vanity.  There  is,  however,  so  much  left  that 
demands  reform,  in  our  institutions  and  in  the  doings  of  our  legis- 
lators, that  such  publications  as  the  present  are  not  to  be  con- 
temned ;  for  truth,  let  it  come  in  what  shape  and  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  will  always  revenge  itself  on  those  by  whom  it  is 
despised.  Radicalism  will  never  become  formidable  till  reform 
stops,  and  till  the  people,  finding  themselves  betrayed  by  their 
guardians,  become  mad  enough  to  avenge  upon  themselves  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  their  rulers. 


Art.  VI. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Win- 
Chester,  in  October,  1833.  By  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Prelate  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.     8vo.  pp.  84.    London,  1834. 

nPHAT  will  be  a  happy  state  of  things  which  shall  present  no 
-"*  temptation  to  one  sect  of  Protestants  to  contemn  the  mi- 
nistry, or  to  seek  to  underrate  the  numbers  and  importance  of 
another.  A  singular  controversy  has  recently  sprung  up  between 
Episcopalians  of  the  Establishment  and  Dissenters,  of  a  purely 
statistical  character.  The  latter  have  been  charged  with  exagge- 
rating their  numerical  force :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  they  had 
not  been  aware  of  it,  and  their  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  by  their  political  enemies.  When  they  heard  it  conti- 
nually iterated,  that  the  Reform-bill,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
other  great  national  measures  had  been  carried  chiefly  by  the 
Dissenters,  that  to  the  Dissenters  the  present  Administration 
owed  much  of  their  strength,  that  the  Dissenters  were  become  so 
formidable  a  party, — and  all  these  things  were  said  by  their  op- 
ponents, with  a  view  to  alarm  and  rouse  the  Tory  party  into  more 
strenuous  hostility  to  reform  in  Church  and  State, — it  was  inevi- 
table that  Dissenters  should  begin  to  awake  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  numerical  importance,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  strength. 
Hitherto,  the  returns  they  have  obtained,  have  far  exceeded  all 
their  previous  calculations ;  and  when  these  shall  be  completed, 
they  will  prove  that  never  was  there  a  title  more  inapplicable 
than  that  which  is  assumed  by  the  endowed  Episcopal  order,  of 
'  the  National  Church  \ 
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*  The  theory  of  our  National  Church  supposes  \  says  the  Bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  in  his  present  Charge,  '  that  all  who  have 
^  the  desire  should  be  admitted  to  worship,  and  that  provision 
^  should  be  made  for  their  rehgious  instruction,  public  as  well  as 
*  private,  within  her  pale. 

'  Such  at  least  is  the  ideal  system  on  which  this  part  of  our  eccle- 
siastical constitution  is  based ;  and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  a  system 
more  beautifully  adapted  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  practi- 
cal good,  the  wit  of  man  never  devised,  or  the  blessing  of  God  ratified 
with  the  Divine  sanction.  How  much,  however,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  thickly  peopled  community,  facts  are  at  variance 
with  the  theoretical  principle,  unhappily  needs  no  demonstration.'  p.  16. 

The  adaptation  of  an  ideal  system  to  produce  practical  good, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  hypothetical ;  but  the  Bishop  virtually  ad- 
mits, that  the  theoretical  principle  of  the  Established  Church  has 
failed.  Its  beautiful  adaptation  has  then  been  disproved.  Facts 
have  demonstrated  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  founded 
upon  such  ideal  system,  was  not  adapted  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  population.  And  why  has  it  failed  ?  First,  because  in 
no  country  has  an  order  of  secular  clergy,  maintained  by  endow- 
ments, been  found  to  answer  to  the  character,  and  adequately 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  popular  instructors.  Accordingly, 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  efficient  instructors  of  the 
people  have  been  the  regular  orders ;  and  when  the  Reformation 
extinguished  these,  it  left  a  chasm  between  the  Church  and  the 
people,  which  was  never  supplied  till  it  was  filled  up  by  the  Dis- 
senters. The  curate  system  might  have  come  in  aid,  if  its  direct 
tendency  were  not  to  convert  the  superior  clergy  into  pluralists 
and  sinecurists. 

But  secondly,  the  '  ideal  system'  failed,  because,  either  through 
Ignorance  or  improvidence,  it  made  no  provision  for  the  increase 
of  the  population.  The  parochial  system  was  framed  with  such  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  emoluments  of  the  incumbent  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  patron,  as  to  place  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  Then,  again,  it  failed,  because  it  expressly  prohibited 
the  people  from  making  any  provision  for  their  own  spiritual  wants. 
And  finally,  because  the  Church  has  always  proudly  and  intole- 
rantly declined  the  aid  of  all  voluntary  labourers  of  other  Pro- 
testant communions,  whose  services  she  might  have  found  valu- 
able as  those  of  allies,  if  she  had  not  preferred  to  treat  them  as 
insurgents  and  traitors. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  system  which  the  Bishop  considers  so 
happily  adapted,  in  theory,  to  produce  benefits  which  have  never 
been  realized.  Its  beauty  is  assuredly  that  of  architecture,  not 
that  of  mechanism  ; — of  form,  not  of  life.     It  is  like  the  costly 
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beauty  of  a  pompous  aqueduct,  which  looks  well  in  the  landscape, 
even  in  decay,  but  which  owes  its  erection  to  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  hydraulics.  Such  is  the  Church  Establishment  1 
Its  adinirers  are  now  looking  up  with  profound  reverence  to  its 
<3-othic  arches,  and  trying  to  repair  its  broken  cisterns,  while  Dis- 
senters have  been  laying  on  their  pipes,  and  unobtrusively  convey- 
ing the  living  water,  at  small  expense,  to  every  part  of  the  land. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  shew  the  opposite  character  of  the 
two  systems,  than  the  fact,  that  the  very  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, 'from  which  the  institutions  of  voluntary  piety  and  benevo- 
lence derive  their  vigour,  is  to  the  Establishment  a  source  of  weak- 
ness and  a  subject  of  alarm.  A  source  of  political  weakness  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  a  cause  of  pecuniary  aggrandisement ; 
for  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  Church  has  only  separated  it 
more  and  more  widely  from  the  growing  population.  The  state 
of  many  large  parishes,  for  which  the  Establishment  theoretically 
provides,  and  for  which  it  has  forbidden  any  other  provision  to 
te  madej  is  thus  depicted  by  the  pious  Bishop. 

'  The  parish  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  moral  waste^  in- 
stead of  a  Christian  brotherhood.  There  is  no  sympathy  or  bond  of 
holy  union  between  pastor  and  people  ^  the  very  relationship  is  despised 
ana  disowned;  motives  are  suspected^  confidence  is  withdrawn^  respect 
18  violated,  and  alienation  and  enmity  take  the  place  of  veneration  and 
love.  These,  indeed,  are  trite  complaints ;  but  they  must  be  reiterated 
without  ceasing,  until  a  remedy  be  applied  to  alleviate  so  pernicious 
an  evil.  Daily  experience  manifests  but  too  plainly,  that  t^  t^  sapping, 
foith  fearful  certainty,  the  foundations  of  our  national  temple.  And 
though  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  38)  has 
removed  some  of  the  obstructions  which  have  so  long  impeded  the 
erection  of  additional  churches,  and  the  planting  of  new  ministries, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  there  needs  a 
greater  effort  than  has  yet  been  made,  to  meet  the  emergency.'    p.  18. 

B«t  are  not  these  very  obstructions  patt  Bud  parcel  of  the 
'  beautiful  system  '?  The  more  enlightenea  friends  of  the  Es- 
tablishment may  regret  that  ^  temporal  and  peculiar  rights  should 
^  have  been  allowed  to  exist  over  parishes ; '  and  may  try  to  father 
the  evil  upon  Pope  Innocent.  But  it  matters  not  where  it  ori- 
ginated ;  it  has  existed  ever  since  the  Protestant  Church  as  by 
law  established  has  had  an  existence,  and  will  continue  to  exist  so 
long  as  it  is  an  Establishment.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
system.  The  Church  has  created  the  very  obstructions  of  which 
she  complains ;  and  now  she  is  pettishly  blaming  the  people.for 
breecling  faster  than  it  has  suited  her  to  provide  for  them  spiritual 
(i.  e.  ecclesiastical)  accommodation. 

The  state  of  things  within  the  Bisfaop^s  own  jurisdiction  is  thus 
-given.  The  counties  of  Southampton  and  Surrey,  comprised  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  (exclusive  of  X\  parishes  in  thelatt^ 
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county  belonging  to  the  peculiar  ^jurisdiction  of  the  Archbiriiop 
of  Canterbury,)  contain  a  population,  according  to  the  census  ci 
1831,  of  728,077  souls,  via. 

Places  of  wonhip 
belonging  to  the  Establishment. 

In  Hampshire 314,313  327 

Surrey 413,764  ♦  159 

728,077  486 

In  Hampshire,  the  population  has  increased  11  per  cent,  within 
.the  preceding  ten  years;  and  in  Surrey,  22  per  cent.  The  places 
of  Episcopal  worship  are  25  more  than  reported  at  the  last  visit- 
ation. Of  these  486,  only  231  are  endowed  with  great  tithes,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  so  that,  remarks  his  Lordship,  *  the  ministries 
'  of  more  than  naif  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  are  without  that  ancient 
^  right  of  provision,  on  which  the  temporal  foundations  of  our 
'  ecclesiastical  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid.*^  Of  the  im- 
propriations, 137  belong  to  laymen,  and  the  remainder  are  the 
property  of  colleges  or  of  clerical  corporations.  Of  the  327 
places  of  worship  m  Hampshire,  5,  and  of  159  in  Surrey,  12,  are 
proprietary  chapels.  The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  two 
counties  is  thus  distributed: — 

In  the  gift  of  the  Crown 34 

Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  ...  114 

Laymen  248 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations 34 

Lay  Corporations 3 

Colleges 53 

486 

Of  the  officiating  ministers,  323  are  incumbents,  of  whom  42 
are  pluralists;  and  204  are  curates,  11  of  whom  arc  pluralists  of 
a  dmerent  kind,  not  as  holding  more  than  one  livings  but  as 
having  each  the  charge  of  two  churches.  The  number  of  parishes 
without  resident  clergy  ^  either  incumbents  or  curates  \  is  70 ; 
but  41  of  these  are  chapelries  where  the  clergy  of  the  mother 
churches  are  resident.  The  number  of  parishes  without  resident 
incumbents  is  not  stated.  The  total  number  of  officiating  mi- 
nisters is  527,  which  gives  an  average  of  1  to  about  1 ,380  souls, 
on  the  aggregate  population.  But  so  unequally  is  this  provision 
distributed,  uiat  the  Southwark  parishes,  whicn  cover  about  60O 
acres,  have  a  population  of  about  91,500,  and  only  9  parochial 
ministers;  Lambeth,  with  about  90,000  inhabitants,  has  11 
clergy  with  cure  of  souls ;  and  Portsea  has  42,000,  with  4  paro- 
chial olergy«    Deducting  the  population  of  these  three  places 

■  II  ■       1^— — — «— — ^1  — — <*fc— ^  iiitiaii  ii^i.  ,  iiiii.i 

*  Total  population  of  Surrey,  including  the  11  peculiars,  486,326. 
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fit>in  the  aggregate  population  of  the  diocese,  we  have  505,000 
souls  with  503  officiating  clergy,  while,  for  a  population  of 
223,000,  the  Establishment  provides  only  24  ministers.  This 
assuredly  presents  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  beautiful  system  ! 
According  to  this  statement,  in  the  excepted  parishes,  the  aver- 
age provision  is  1  to  every  9000 ;  in  the  rest  of  the  diocese,  1  to 
1000! 

Of  the  aggregate  population,  his  Lordship  thinks,  that  ^  less 
*  than  three-fourteenths^  on  an  average,  may  probably  be  calcu- 
'  lated  as  Dissenters  \  That  is,  not  a  fourth  of  the  population  ! 
Let  us  then  see  what  provision  the  Dissenters  have  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  population.  In  the  two  counties,  the  number  of  Dis- 
senting and  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  was  estimated  in 
1829  as  follows  *: — 

Roman  Catholic.     Protestant.         Total. 

Hampshire 11  117  128 

Surrey 4  97  101 


15  214  229 

Since  1829,  the  number  has  been  considerably  increased ;  so 
that,  according  to  his  Lordship^s  shewing,  three-fourteenths  of 
the  population  provide  nearly  or  quite  oneJialf  as  many  places 
of  worship  as  the  Establishment  itself 

Again,  taking  the  population  of  the  two  counties  at  800,640, 
three-fourteenths  will  be  17 1 5560.  We  may  perhaps  strike  off 
3,560  as  Roman  Catholics,  which  will  leave  lo8,000  Dissenters 
with  214  places  of  worship ;  that  is,  1  to  every  785  of  the  Dis- 
senting population,  spontaneously  provided  and  supported  at  the 
cost  of  the  worshippers ;  while  the  Establishment,  with  all  its 
tithes,  glebes,  and  patronage,  provides  for  the  other  eleven-four- 
teenths only  486  places  of  worship,  and  in  some  places  only  1 
minister  to  every  9^000  souls.  Is  it  then  just,  is  it  decent,  that 
the  three-fourteenths  who  provide  a  third  of  the  total  number  of 
places  of  worship,  with  their  ministers,  at  their  own  cost,  should 
be  rated  and  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  places  provided  for  the 
other  eleven-fourteenths  ?  The  smaller  the  number  of  Dissent* 
ers,  the  more  palpable  is  the  injustice.  Only  consider  what  must 
be  the  elastic  energy  of  Dissent,  or,  if  the  Churchman  pleases, 
the  steam  power  of  schism,  to  rear  and  maintain  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  every  785  of  its  population  ;  that  is,  to  about  every  157 
famiUes.  Taking  the  stipend  of  the  minister,  the  expenses  of 
the  place,  and  the  money  raised  for  schools,  missionary  societies, 
&c.,  at  each  place  of  Dissenting  worship,  at  an  averase  of  only 
200/.,  this  would  be  a  tolerable  sum  to  be  raised  by  157  fftniilies, 
of  whom,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  representations  of  Churchmen, 

*  CoDgT^ational  Magaaiae^  Vol.  XII.  p.  680. 
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the  far  greater  part  are  little  better  than  paupers.  But  the  cal^ 
culation  is  absurd ;  Bud  although  Hampshire  and  Surrey  are  not 
counties  in  which  the  Dissenters  are  so  numerous  as  in  most 
others,  the  Bishop,  in  taking  them  at  less  than  three-fourteenths, 
only  betrays  the  deficiency  of  his  information,  or  the  strength  of 
his  prejudices.  At  all  events,  if  214  places  of  Dissenting  wor- 
ship are  supposed  to  represent  only  a  population  of  168,000; 
486  churches  and  chapels  cannot  be  reasonably  taken  as  repre- 
senting more  than  some  4^,000  souls,  or  seven-fourteenths; 
which  would  make  the  Establishment  to  contain  actually  within 
its  pale  not  more  than  half  of  the  population.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  this  may  be  even  below  the  truth ;  but  in  the  thickly- 
populated  districts  where  the  Establishment  has  provided  only  1 
minister  to  every  9,000  of  the  population,  to  speak  of  the  Church 
as  having  even  a  third  of  the  people,  is  absurd.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Establishment  often  crowds  the  agricultural  districts 
with  gentlemen-parsons,  and  leaves  the  town  population  very 
much  to  the  sectaries.  Dissenting  ministers  are  most  numerous 
where  there  is  the  largest  population.  Clergymen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  most  numerous  where  the  livings  are  rich  enough 
to  support  resident  incumbents  with  their  curates,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  population.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  the  ^  ideal  system  ^  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  prac- 
tical system  which  springs  up  wherever  religion  has  taken  root 
among  the  people ! 

So  much  for  the  statistics  of  this  Episcopal  Charge,  to  which 
his  Lordship  attaches  great  importance,  as  disclosing  the  true 
number  of  those  over  whom  the  influence  of  the  clergy  for  good 
extends.  They  are,  he  adds,  *  the  register  of  our  moral  power.' 
But  the  value  of  a  register  depends  upon  its  fidelity ;  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  upon  wnich  some  of  his  Loidship'^s  cal- 
culations are  founded^  is,  we  think,  open  to  suspicion.  Dis- 
senters, however,  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
register  of  their  moral  power;  and  we  shall,  before  long,  be  en- 
abled to  come  to  more  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  points  at 
issue. 

*  To  depreciate  the  amount  of  good  \  says  the  Bishop,  ^  is  one 
'  of  the  fixtures  of  the  present  era  \  We  admit  it ;  and  may  we 
be  allowed  to  remark,  tnat  this  feature  cannot  be  more  strikingly 
manifested,  than  in  the  attempts  to  depreciate  the  amount  of  good 
produced  by  the  evangelical  ministry  of  Dissenting  pastors  and 
teachers.  To  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  we  impute  no  such  illi- 
berality ;  and  although  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  a  more 
explicit  recognition  of  the  national  importance  and  value  of  the 
exertions  of  the  orthodox  Nonconformists,  we  meet  with  no  ex- 
pressions of  an  ofiensive  character.  On  the  contrary,  when  his 
Lordship  dismisses  his  statistics^  he  adopts  a  strain  of  exhortation 
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to  his  clergy  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  exemplary  character  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct.  It  is  refreshing  to  read,  in  an  Episcopal  Charge, 
such  plain  words  of  sound  doctrine  and  faithful  admonition  as  the 
following.     The  reader  will  overlook  the  apostolical  succession. 

'  We  are  doubtless  ready  to  abide  by  the  apostle's  conclusion^ — 
"  With  us  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  we  shoula  be  judged  of  man's 
judgcmeat."     At  the  same  time  it  is  permitted  us  to  seek  to  approve 
ourselves  also  in  the  world's  sight,  and  to  render  our  ministries  accept- 
able in  the  true  spirit  of  our  message^  as  ministers  of  reconciliation 
and  j>eace, — not  by  the  preaching  of  an  equivocal  gospel — ^not  by  mi- 
nistering fuel  to  the  passions  of  corrupt  nature — not  by  compromising 
faithfulness,  or  retrenching  one  iota  mm  the  whole  counsel  of  truths 
— but  by  letting  our  light  shine  brightly  in  the  candlestick  of  the 
church — by  our  evident  aptness  to  teach — by  our  unquestionable  de- 
votedness  to  every  department  of  the  ministerial  work.     This  involves 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  efficiency  of  our  pastoral  offices  in  promoting 
vital  religion.     Is  the  character  of  our  ministrations  persuasive  ?    Are 
we  wise  to  win  souls  ?     Is  our  net  cast  so  as  to  include  the  greatest 
multitude  of  fishes  ?     Has  no  word  of  intercessory  prayer  been  want- 
ing ?     Have  we  thought  it  not  grievous  to  repeat  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, and  line  upon  line  ?     Have  we  striven  to  select  from  our  quiver 
an  arrow  suited  to  our  purpose,  and  been  fsuthful  in  the  use  of  every 
pastoral  argument  required  by  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  which  we 
are  called  to  treat  ?     Have  we  had  recourse  by  turns  to  instruction, 
invitation^  exhortation,  expostulation,  rebuke  P     Does  it  appear,  on  as 
honest  review,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  might  have  made 
our  portion  of  the  Lord's  heritage  more  productive  P     Have  the  public 
services  of  our  churches  beeil  so  regulated,  as  regards  their  number, 
the  convenience  of  hours,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
orderly  and  impressive  performance  of  all  parts  of  the  several  offices, 
as  to  promote  edification,  and  to  open  the  channels  of  grace  to  as  many 
of  our  parishioners  as  is  practicable  ?     Have  we  been  careful  to  give  a 
salutary  direction  to  all  those  aggressive  movements,  by  which,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  a  strong  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  ?     Have  we  tried  any  of  those  expedients  oi 
District  Visiting  Societies,  and  Bible  Classes,  and  Adolt  Teachings, 
and  Cottage  Readings,  which  are  often  found  effective  in  breaking  up 
the  fallow  ground,  where  the  harvest  might  be  plenteous  were  not  the 
labourers  so  few }     Can  we  take  up  the  language  of  scripture,  and 
say,  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it  ?"     Or  are  there  wild  grapes,  because  we  have  not 
pruned  and  digged  it  ?     Has  the  enemy  sown  his  tares  among  our 
wheat,  because  we  have  slept  ? 

'  It  sometimes  happens  tnat,  unawares,  we  raise  obstacles  ourselveB 
which  impede  our  usefulness.  Respect  and  influence  have  now  little 
source  in  prespectivc  claims,  but  depend  chiefly  upon  the  formation  of 
character.  Reverence  is  less  often  paid  to  the  man  for  his  order's 
sake,  than  to  his  order  for  the  sake  ot  the  man.  While,  therefore,  we 
assert  our  apostolic  commission,  and  vindicate,  as  need  requires,  and 
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opportunity  is  given^  our  transmitted  claim,  taking  our  stand  upoo 
that  broad  platform^  so  judiciously  provided  by  the  Church  in  her 
23rd  Article,  we  must  be  careful  how  we  present  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  personal  inconsistency  which  acfeats  the  weight  of  our 
argument,  and  practically  contradicts  our  own  pretensions.  To  rest 
upon  our  abstract  title,  however  legitimate,  is  to  mistake  the  temper 
and  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  little  purpose 
shall  we  trace  our  genealogy  in  its  lineal  descent,  unless  it  be  also- 
written  '  in  fleshy  tables' — on  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Our  here- 
ditary succession  must  stand  manifest  before  the  world  in  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  to  be  read  of  all  men  whether  friends  or  gainsayerS' 
— in  our  apostolical  wisdom  —  our  apostolical  prudence  —  our  apo- 
stolical meekness— our  apostolical  zeal  and  love.'     pp.  28 — 31 . 

We  must  make  room  for  the  concluding  paragraphs,  which 
are  truly  admirable. 

'  I  advert,  lastly,  and  very  briefly,  to  that  which,  after  all,  is  the 
crowning  point  in  the  history  of  ministerial  usefulness,  that  faitufci* 

PREACHING   OF    THK    GOSPEL    WHICH   SETS   FORTH    AND    MAGNIFIES 

Christ  the  Lord.     ^  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,'  said  our  Lord 

'  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.* — '  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me/  echoed 
the  apostle ;  '  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.'  In 
&ct,  all  pastoral  experience  tends  to  prove  the  utter  inefficiency  of  a 
ministry,  which  is  not  faithful  in  exhibiting  the  vital  truths  of  the 
gospel.  The  experiment  has  been  often  tried — it  has  been  tried  upon 
individuals — it  has  been  tried  upon  parishes — it  has  been  tried  upon 
whole  countries,  and  many  a  conscientious  pen  has  been  constrained  to 
write  the  record  of  its  utter  £iilure.  How  indeed  could  it  be  other- 
wise }  There  can  be  no  eflicacy  in  what  has  been  made  palatable  only 
by  adulteration.  God  will  not  honour  what  is  not  his  own.  He 
will  not  set  his  seal  to  a  message  which  gives  no  adequate  represent* 
ation  of  his  revealed  will,  no  convincing  statement  of  man's  necessi- 
ties, or  of  divine  love  It  is  on  the  word  that  goes  forth  out  of  the 
pastor's  mouth,  pure  and  sincere,  as  out  of  the  mouth  of  Gt>d  himself* 
that  the  promised  blessing  rests—''  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it.'* 

'  The  preacher,  therefore,  must  not  be  wise  at  the  expense  of  his 
fEuthfulness.  Essential  and  fundamental  doctrine  must  not  be  aacri- 
flced,  to  accommodate  the  taste,  or  indulge  the  prejudices  of  our  people. 
Imperfect  or  clouded  views  of  truth  must  not  be  put  forth  under  the 
pretence  of  ministerial  discretion.  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  it  will  not  eflfcctually  warn  the  wicked,  arouse  the  careless,  or 
instruct  the  ignorant.  Scripture  must  be  preached  scripturally.  **  The 
gospel  is  a  mighty  engine,  but  only  mighty  when  Gk)d  has  the  work- 
ing of  it."  The  afl^ecting  details  of  our  Lord's  matchless  condescen- 
sion and  grace  must  be  represented  to  the  heart  in  all  their  necessary 
relations  to  the  salvation  of  man,  before  the  soul  will  he  melted  into 
repentance  or  quickened  into  love.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  the 
true  word  of  the  Lord  is  prophesied  upon  the  dry  bones,  that  "  a 
noise  "  and  a  *'  shaking  "  are  heard  among  them.   **  Godj  in  his  pro¥ii> 
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dence>  seems  to  make  but  little  account  of  the  measures  and  contri- 
vances of  men^  in  accomplishing  his  designs."  All  our  best  arguments 
are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  the  distinguished 
doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  honour  the  Saviour  by  a  faithful  exhibition 
of  his  grace  and  love.  But  when  Christ  is  exalted,  and  the  gospel 
preached  in  its  integrity  and  simplicity,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind, 
Satan  falls,  '  like  lightning  from  heaven,'  and  is  dethroned  effectually 
from  his  empire  in  man's  heart. 

Let  me  commend  these  suggestions,  my  reverend  brethren,  to  your 
thoughtful  consideration.  Examine  them  in  the  balance  of  your  own 
experience;  and  give  them  such  weight  as  may  fairly  seem  to  be  their 
due.  And  may  <'  Almighty  God,  who  has  built  his  church  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  comer-stone,"  pour  down  upon  you  ''  his  heavenly  blessing, 
that  you  may  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  that  the  word  spoken 
by  your  mouths  may  have  such  success  that  it  may  never  be  spoken  in 
vain."  And  may  he  inspire  continually  the  universal  church  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord,  that  we  may  be  made  an  holy  tem- 
ple, acceptable  unto  him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  pp.  39 — 42. 

Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Sword  unsheathed :  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Polity  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  Romans  xiii.  1 — 8. 
By  J.  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.^  Rector  of  Lympsham.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
London,  1834. 

2.  Speeches  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Coltman,  M.A,,  Incumbent  of  Beverley 
Minster,  the  Rev,  John  Scott,  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby,  and  Incumm 
bent  of  St.  Mar/s,  Hull,  and  the  Rev.  John  King,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Christ's  Church,  Sculcoates,  at  a  Meeting  of  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  the  East  Riding,  held  at  Beverley,  Jan.  l(j,  1834.  With 
the  Addresses  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  there 
agreed  on,  and  other  Documents.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Price  Is.  iSd. 
London,  1834. 

nPHESE  pamphlets  have  just  come  to  our  hand,  and  they 
-■-    deserve  prompt  but  brief  notice,  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Stephenson  comes  forward  with  a  sword  unsheathed  in  one 
hand,  and  a  new  revelation  in  the  other,  to  slay  all  Dissenters 
and  put  down  all  reformers  as  resisters  of  God's  ordinance,  worthy 
only  of  being  mulcted  in  this  world  and  damned  in' the  next.  ^  He 
has  discovered  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  xiiith  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
io  the  Romans,  '  directed  his  readers  immediately  and  exclusively 
*  to  ecclesiastical  politics,^  and  that  all  commentators,  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  him  to  refer  to  civil  authorities,  are  blockheads. 
St.  Paul  only  meant.  Be  subordinate  to  your  Bishop.  Thus  in- 
terpreted, be  says, 

'  The  passage  presents  not  a  new  or  diversified,  it  merely  presents  a 
^concentrated  and  unrefracted  light ;  It  is  only  a  lens^  though  a  lens  of 
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crystal,  collecting  to  a  focus  rays  every  where  dispersed  ;  a  sword,  Imt 
a  polished  one,  of  which  the  glittering  surface  displays  the  errors  it 
pierces,  and  illumines  the  truth  it  defends.  A  sword  indeed !  A  sword 
of  the  Lord  !  deposited  and  hid  in  the  sanctuary  for  1700  years;  for 
during  this  long  interval,  it  has  not  been  the  text,  but  merely  the 
commentary  wrought  scabbard,  that  has  been  kept  in  use ;  it  now 
presents  itself  to  view,  an  aboriginal — but  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  a  New  Revelation  from  heaven,  reserved  for  the  crisis  at 
which  it  was  most  needed.* 


*  Painful  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  in  reference  to  individuals,  it 
undeniably  appears  that  every  Congregationalist,  resident  in  a  country 
in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  established  superior  church  autho- 
rities, and  a  system  of  church  union  with  and  through  them,  is,  ac- 
cording to  God's  sentence,  a  resistor  of  God's  ordinance. 

'  The  polity  of  the  text  is  no  less  at  variance  with  modem  Pres- 
byterianism.  The  principle  of  Presbj'terianism  is  spiritual  aristocracy 
»-the  government  of  the  church  by  co-equal  presbyters,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  authority,  and  the  consequent  disparagement  of  those 
possessed  of  it,  and  of  Him  who  confers  and  acts  by  it.  The  prin- 
ciple of  St.  Paul  is  individual  authority  graduated  and  systematised 
—the  superior  dependant  on  the  higher,  the  higher  on  the  highest, 
the  highest  on  the  Most  High.  Let  every  soul,  even  the  powers 
immediately  sustained  by  God  himself,  be  nevertheless  subordinated 
to  whatever  powers  are  higher. 

'  The  painful  but  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  every  Presbyterian, 
resident  m  a  country  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  established 
a  graduated  series  of  individual  authorities  in  the  church,  is,  acoording 
to  God's  sentence,  a  resister  of  God's  ordinance/     pp.  20 — 23. 

We  ofler  no  comment.  The  fanatical  insolence  of  this  per- 
verter  of  God'^s  word,  is  a  frightful  specimen  of  the  malignity 
which  can  veil  itself  under  the  mask  of  religious  seal.  The 
Establishment  that  should  harbour  many  such  tirebrands,  could 
not  stand :  for  they  would  soon  pull  it  down. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Scott  and  his  brethrea 
for  placing  him  in  such  odious  company ;  but  the  fault  is  not 
ours.  These  Speeches  may  be  considered  as  forming,  together 
with  Mr.  Scott^s  preface,  an  indirect  reply  to  the  ^  coarse  and 
violent  assault '  made  upon  the  Reform  party  within  the  Church, 
in  the  last  Quarterly  Review.  With  this  controversy  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  admire  the  peace  and  unity  which  an 
establishment  never  fails  to  secure  among  its  votaries.  The  He- 
viewer  and  the  Rector  of  Lympsham  seem  a  pair ;  except  that 
the  former  displays  more  cleverness  and  less  fanaticism.  The 
verbal  reforms  for  which  Mr.  Scott  and  his  friends  contend  are 
moderate  enough ;  but  in  an  Appendix,  bolder  ground  is  taken. 
Let  them  follow  out  the  spirit  of  that  paper,  and  we  wilLgive 
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them  credit  for  acting  as  becomes  the  preachers  of  those  doctrines 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  ejected  for  maintaining. 
The  following  is  the  paper  alluded  to. 

'  ASSENT  AND  CONSENT. 

'  "  Amidst  all  the  discussions  of  Church  Reform^  there  is  one  point 
which  I  have  not  seen  touched^  but  in  which^  as  it  stands  perfectly 
isolated  and  alone,  it  appears  to  mc  that  reform  might  be  safely  ana 
easily  effected,  and  in  which  it  would  be  far  indeed  from  unimportant. 
I  refer  to  the  demand  which  has  been  made  upon  every  clergyman 
holding  or  takine  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  since  the  celebrated 
St.  Bartholomews  Day,  in  the  year  1662,  publicly  to  declare  his 
*'  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  and 
pr^jicribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c.  The  imposing 
of  this  declaration,  we  know,  turned  2000  clergymen  out  of  their 
livings  in  the  first  instance — many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter ;  inconceivably  strengthened  the  hands  of  dissent ;  and  inflicted 
a  blow  on  the  Churcn,  which  she  has  never  to  this  day  recovered.  It 
has  subsequently  kept  many  worthy  men,  who  might  have  been  orna- 
ments and  blessings  to  the  establishment,  from  entering  her  ministry ; 
and  some  who  have  entered  it,  from  ever  proceeding  beyond  the  station 
of  curates :  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  very  burdensome  to  the 
consciences  of  many  who  have  yet,  upon  the  whole,  thought  themselves 
warranted  in  complying  with  it :  and  it  is  a  constant  subject  of  taunt 
and  reproach  against  us  in  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries,  who  represent 
us  as  sworn  to  the  full  approval,  as  well  as  consenting  to  the  use,  of 
*'  all  and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  "  any  part  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

' ''  And  where  is  the  necessity,  I  would  ask,  and  what  is  the  benefit, 
of  requiring  such  a  sweeping  declaration  as  this  ?     We  did  without 
it  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Restoration ;  and,  if  all  other  securi- 
ties fEuled  of  preventing  the  convulsion  of  *^  the  great  rebellion  "  which 
intervened,  no  one,  surely,  will  pretend  that  this  additional  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  had  it  existed,  would  have  averted 
that  catastropne. — Independently  of  this  declaration,  we  subscribe, 
both  at  ordination  and  on  admission  to  a  benefice,  the  three  articles 
contained  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  one  of  which  declares,  *'  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ....  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  Ood,  ana  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used,  and  that  we  will 
use  it :"  and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  both  before  the  bishop,  and  in 
the  church  to  the  congr^tion,  we  promise  that  we  '^  will  conform 
to  the  Liturgy  of  the   Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established."     Surely  all  this  is  sufficient  without  the  form  in  ques- 
tion; which  is  so  drawn  as  if  designedly   to   embarrass  the  con- 
science, and  to  expose  us  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies.     In  fact, 
whoever  will  read  the  account  of  its  imposition  in  Burnet,  (anno 
1662,  in  two  distinct  places,)  must  feel  tne  conviction  forced  upon 
him,  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  extremely  harsh  and  unwarrant- 
able :  and  the  only  ground  on  which  compliance  with  the  form  was^ 
or  I  think  can  be  justified,  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  Act  itself  explains  it  to  bie  a  declaration  of  "  assent 
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and  consent  to  the  use,"  rather  than  to  the  approval  of  ^'  all  things." 
To  demand  this  entire  approbation  of  "  all  and  every  thing  "  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  comprising  matters  ritoal, 
liturgical;  doctrinal,  and  we  might  add,  political  also,  would  be  (if  I 
may  coin  such  a  word)  a  very  unprotestant  proceeding  indeed :  and 
even  with  the  explanation  thus  given,  (which  I  believe  to  be  good  and 
valid  as  far  as  it  goes,)  the  exaction  is  such  as  Elizabeth,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  her  power,  never,  that  I  am  aware,  thought  of:  we  owe  it 
entirely  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.— Let  us  be  restored,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  state  in  which  things  were  in  the  days  of  our  Jewels,  and 
Hookers,  and  Halls,  and  a  great  relief  will  be  given  to  many  indivi- 
duals, and  no  inconsiderable  advantage  conferred  on  our  Church,  in 
this  her  dav  of  conflict." ' 


Aet.  VIII.— literary  INTELLIGENCE- 

An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England ; 
with  Notices  of  above  Three  Thousand  Edifices.  By  Thomas  Rick- 
man,  Architect,  F.S.  A.     Fourth  Edition, 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  one  volume  post  8vo., 
Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects.     By  Maria  Grace  Saffery,  of  Salisbuiy. 

Education  Reform ;  or  the  Necessity  and  Practicability  of  a  Com- 
prehensive System  of  National  Education.  By  Thomas  Wyse^  jon. 
Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Tipperary. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Innes,  of  Norwich,  is  preparing,  and  will  speedily 
publish,  a  Reply  to  the  Rev.  William  Hull's  Pamphlet  on  "  JSodesi- 
astical  Establishments." 

In  the  press,  A  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  AdditionSy  of 
Italy.     By  Josiah  Conder.     In  three  volumes. 

Nearly  ready  for  the  press,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  knt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
By  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.SA. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  IMrs.  Siddons  left  by  will  to  Thomas 
Campbell  (Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope)  all  her  Diaries  and  Me- 
moranda, for  the  express  purpose  of  writing  her  Life,  upon  which  the 
Poet  has  been  engaged  ever  since  her  decease.  He  has  just  completed 
his  interesting  task,  and  the  work  may  be  expected  to  be  throii|^the 
press  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month. 
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In  the  press,  The  Short-hand  Standard,  attempted  by  an  Analysis 
of  the  Circle.    By  Thomas  Moat.    8vo. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  '*  Religion  essential  to  the  National 
Welfare,"  a  Sermon  preached  at  Silver  Street  Chapel,  Feb.  6,  1834, 
before  the  Monthly   Association   of   Congregational  Ministers  and 
'Churches.    By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D. 

The  First  Monthly  Part  of  a  new  and  important  work  on  Natural 
History,  by  Henry  Woods,  F.Z.S.  A.L.S.,  which  has  been  nearly 
seven  years  in  preparation,  is  announced  to  appear  on  the  31st  of 
March.  It  will  combine  scientific  arrangement  with  copious  detail, 
and  form  a  complete  concentration  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  of 
the  entire  class  Mammalia,  embracing  the  latest  discoveries,  and  in- 
cluding an  accurate  account  of  the  physiology,  habits,  locality,  &c.  of 
every  recognized  existing  species,  including  the  fossils.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  chiefly  portraits  of  the  animals  themselves,  drawn 
from  nature,  expressly  for  the  work,  by  Harvey,  will  exceed  500  in 
number,  besides  a  great  variety  of  osteological  and  fossil  figures,  from 
the  drawings  of  the  author ;  and  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  in 
thirty  Monthly  Parts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Memes,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  completed  a 
Life  of  Cowper,  to  which  will  be  added  the  whole  of  Cowper's  Poems 
and  Letters,  thus  rendering  it  the  most  complete  edition  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  whole  to  be  comprised  in  three  vols,  post  8vo.,  to  be 
published  monthly,  and  embellished  with  portraits. 

Mr.  Holman,  the  celebrated  Blind  Traveller,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  the  first  volume  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  including 
Travels  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  America,  &c.  &c.  The  first 
portion  of  the  work  will  contain  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Jago,  Sierra 
Xicone,  Cape  Coast,  Accra,  Fernando  Po,  Bonny,  Calabar  and  other 
Rivers  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  Princes  Island,  Ascension,  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  Journey  to  tne  Gold  Mines. 

Mr.  Sillery,  the  Author  of  "  Vallery,  or  the  Citadel  of  the  Lake," 
&c.  has  just  completed  his  new  Work,  entitled  The  Royal  Mariner, 

flving  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Naval  Scenes  in  which  his  present 
lajesty  bore  an  honourable  and  conspicuous  part.  The  volume  is  em- 
bellished with  a  Portrait  of  the  King,  and  a  very  beautiful  vignette 
view  of  the  Battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

The  third  Fasciculus  of  the  New  Journal  of  Medico-Chirurgical 
Knowledge,  hs^ust  arrived  from  Paris,  and  will  be  published  on  the 
5th  instant.  This  Number  contains  a  beautifully  finished  plate  of 
the  Fold  of  the  Arm,  with  valuable  Contributions  by  several  of  the 
most  eminent  Professors  of  Medicine  on  the  Continent. 
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The  numerous  interesting  Plates  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Walker's 
valuable  new  Work — "  Physiognomy  founded  on  Physiology,"  beini; 
now  completed^  the  volume  will  be  published  early  in  March.  It  will 
afford  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  critical  examination  of 
physiognomical  and  national  character— placing  the  subject  on  a  far 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  has  ever  yet  been  attained :  the  Phrenolo- 
gists as  well  as  the  Antiquarians,  will  be  interested  in  reading  an  ap- 
pended paper  on  the  sculls  of  Ancient  Britons  and  Romans  at  Hythe. 

A  volume,  containing  vivid  portraitures  of  the  more  prominent  per- 
sonages who  figured  in  the  first  struggles  of  the  Reformers,  more 
especially  at  the  French  Court,  will  shortly  appear,  under  the  title  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  or  the  Rival  Faiths. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  just  completed  the  second  volame  of 
his  excellent  IVIiscellany  of  Natural  History,  containing  thirty-six 
beautifully  coloured  plates  of  the  Feline  Species,  from  the  Noble  Lion 
to  the  Domestic  Cat,  the  whole  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  A.S-A.,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  Kidd,  S.  A.,  with  descriptive  letter-press  by  William 
Rhind,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  highly 
interesting  Anecdotes,  and  a  more  complete  account  of  this  Mwgnkr 
Species  than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  the  public. 
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HISTORY.  delivered  before  the  Monthly  Ai 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  His-  ^  Conjiregational  Ministers  and  Choicfaci. 

torical,  Political,  Biographical,  and  Miscel-  ^y  ^'''  '^'  «obinion.     8to^  U.  64. 
laneous  Chronicle  of  1833.     Price  7s,  6d. 

cloth,  or  10*.  6d.  morocco.  HaU's  (Robert)  Sermon  on  Modem  b- 

TnEOLOGT.  fidelity.    82mo.,  li.  6d.  boards,  or  Sfc  64. 

The  Unity  of  the  Church ;  a  Sermon  *"*^' 
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Art.  I.  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Crahhe :  with  his 
Letters  and  Journals,  and  his  Life>  hy  his  Son.  In  8  rols.  fcap. 
Svo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.    London,  1834. 

f^  RABBE  and  Scott  had  each  the  rare  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
two  distinct  leases  of  reputation  in  their  life-time.  •  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  them.  Sir  Walter  acquired  his 
reputation  in  two  distinct  characters ;  and  his  poetical  fame  was 
on  the  wane,  when  he  commenced  his  brilliant  and  successfiil 
career  as  the  anonymous  Author  of  Waverley.  Crabbe  came 
before  the  public  onl^  as  the  poet ;  and  as  such,  he  received  the 
plaudits  of  two  distinct  contemporary  generations ;  first,  as  the 
young  friend  and  proteg^  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  and  then,  on 
his  re-appearance  as  from  the  dead,  as  the  author  of  ^^  The  Parish 
Register.''^  "  The  Village  "^  was  first  pubUshed  in  1783 ;  "  The 
Parish  Register",  in  1807,  four  and  twenty  years  after !  The 
public  taste  had  in  the  interim  undergone  considerable  changes ; 
old  favourites  had  been  deserted  for  new  ones ;  Cowper  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  Lake  School;  and  the  veteran  Bard  re-appeared 
in  the  midst  of  many  powerftil  younger  competitors.  Yet,  room 
was  made  for  him  to  advance  and  take  his  proper  station  among 
English  poets,  almost  as  readily  and  reverently  as  although 
Goldsmith  or  Collins  had  re-appeared  in  his  proper  person. 
Criticism  indeed  found  employment  in  the  characteristic  ble- 
mishes of  his  poetry,  in  which  beauties  and  defects  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  or  so  singularly  intertwined,  that,  in  each  successive 
publication,  both  were  considered  as  being  more  strongly  marked. 
There  was  more  vigour  with  more  mannerism.  Upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, his  Biographer  offers  a  just  remark.  Speaking  of  the 
opinion  of  the  critics  respecting  "  The  Borough ",  that  it  had 
*  greater  beauties  and  greater  defects'  than  its  predecessor,  "The 
Parish  Register  '*',  he  says :  ^  With  such  a  decision  an  author 
^  may  always  be  well  pleased;  for  he  is  sure  to  take  his  rank  with 
^  posterity  by  his  beauties :  defects,  where  there  are  great  and 
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Lkft  end  W'^9^  'tf  Cf^iie. 

Art  heasirus  •^zjxj^  :.".  Cnhfee"-  po     j  » 
^./*  t!vi  :i.*ftr.-*  ▼Lir.h   -Lire  die  b:o:cn  cif 


•  t»*«.  •«tl»af«v    m: 


Jfi  a  i^VrT  fr<^>rri  tht  Latr^r  v.  hi?  brother  pcct,  whici 
the  pT«i-*/;T*t  volTirr.e.  ar-c:h'jr  -iEguIar  oi-incidcEce  :* 

*  It  i%  n-uHoti*  er.ough".    "srites  Scctt,    "thit  vcc  *a 
'  r*?p^-Wiy.h^l  "'VXit  Vilia^e  ~  fcr  the  purpt^e  of  * 

*  yisinyi  rritn  Uj  colle^je.  ai.d  I  should  have  vritteii   the  —  Lit  j 

*  thft  I^aAt  Mifiiitrel  **  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  ne'^  hc«e  w 

*  the  Volunt/.-er  Cavalry."  \'erv  different  objects  oeriamhr ;  be 
it  U  curiouA,  that  to  motives  lilce  these  the  public  slKmld  be  s- 
dthied  for  the  choicest  productions  of  genius.  Johnson  vhk 
HaMelaA  to  obtain  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mo^s'i 
funeral  f 

It  ix  pleading  to  find  men  of  genins  appreoatiiig  emA  ofhei 
merits  with  the  cordiality  displayed  in  Scott's  Letter  to  Cnibk. 
Jictween  the«e  two  poets,  however,  the  points  of  contrast  B2£SC 
M.'ern  Uf  Ix;  far  more  pominent  and  striking  than  any  coincidaxe 
in  their  pursuits  and  hi<itr>ry.  Of  Crabbe,  hb  Biographer  repatL 
that  he  was  remarkably  indifferent  to  all  the  proper  objects  of  taett. 

'  Iff:  liafi  no  uaI  love  for  painting,  or  music,  or  architectiirey  cr  m 
what  a  paintcr'fi  eye  conniders  as  the  beauty  of  landscape.  Sot  ae 
had  a  fianhion  for  science — the  ftcience  of  the  human  mind»  fint  ;— 
then,  that  of  human  nature  in  general ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  aboncs 
quantities.  His  jKiwerful  intellect  did  not  seem  to  require  the  ideH 
of  ftense  t/i  move  it  to  enjoyment,  but  he  coidd  at  all  times  find  hniirT 
in  the  moAt  dry  and  forbidding  calculations.' 

Mr.  Crablx;  was  devoted  to  botanical  and  entomological  studies: 
and  there  was,  indeed,  scarcely  a  department  of  natural  biBtorT, 
U}  which  he  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  turn  with  peculiar 
ardour. 

'  But  generally  Rm^iking,'  continues  his  Bio^apher,  '  I  should  be  in- 
cline<l  U)  Hay,  that  those  more  usually  considered  as  the  least  inviting  had 
the  highest  attractions  for  him.  In  botany,  grasses,  the  most  useful,  bat 
the  leant  oniainental,  were  liis  favourites  ;  in  minerals,  the  earths  and 
sands ;  in  entomoh>g)',  the  minuter  insects.  His  devotion  to  these 
pursuitH  apiMnired  to  proceed  purely  from  the  love  of  science  and  the 
incrnisc  of  Knowledge  At  all  events,  he  never  seemed  to  be  captivated 
with  the  mere  l>eautv  of  natural  objects,  or  even  to  catch  any  taste  for 
the  arrangement  of  (lis  own  Kpecimens.  Within  the  house  was  a  kind 
of  scicntinc  confusion  :  in  the  garden,  the  usual  showy  fbreignen  gave 
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place  to  the  most  scarce  flowers^  and  especially  to  the  rarer  weeds  of 
Britain ;  and  these  were  scattered  here  and  there  only  for  preservation. 
In  fact>  he  neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sakc^  nor  had  any  very  high 
opinion  of  that  passion  in  others.'    p.  164. 

In  this  intellectual  portrait,  it  might  seem  difBcult  to  recognize 
the  lineaments  of  the  poetical  character.  A  poet  without  a  love 
of  beauty,  seems  as  great  a  solecism  as  a  botanist  without  a  love  of 
arrangement;  but  Mr.  Crabbers  character  was  composed  of  apparent 
incompatibilities.  That  he  possessed  a  powerful  imagination  and 
susceptible  fancy,  is  unquestionable ;  yet  he  seldom  appears  to  de- 
light in  the  imaginative.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  but  it  was 
with  the  passion,  not  of  the  painter,  but  of  the  anatomist.  He 
could  recreate  himself  with  abstract  quantities,  and  yet  find  plea- 
nue  in  grasses  !    He  was  a  mathematician,  and  yet — wrote  novels ! 

'  Daring  one  or  two  of  his  winters  in  Suffolk,  he  gave  most  of  his 
evening  hours  to  the  writing  of  Novels  ;  and  he  brought  no  less  than 
three  such  works  to  a  conclusion.  The  first  was  entitled,  '^  The  Wi- 
dow Grey ;"  but  I  recollect  nothing  of  it,  except  that  the  principal  cha- 
racter was  a  benevolent  humorist,  a  Dr.  Allison.  The  next  was  called, 
''  Reginald  Glanshaw,  or  the  Man  who  commanded  Success ;"  a  por- 
trait of  an  assuming,  overbearing,  ambitious  mind,  rendered  interesting 
by  some  generous  virtues,  and  gradually  wearine  down  into  idiotlsm.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  Glanshaw  was  drawn  with  very  extra- 
ordinary power ;  but  the  story  was  not  well  managed  in  the  detail.  I 
forget  the  title  of  his  third  novel ;  but  I  clearly  remember  that  it  opened 
with  a  description  of  a  wretched  room  similar  to  some  that  are  present- 
ed in  his  poetry  ;  and  that,  on  my  mother's  telling  him  frankly,  that 
she  thought  the  effect  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  corresponding  pieces 
in  verse,  he  paused  in  his  reading,  and,  after  some  reflection,  said, 
**  Your  remark  is  just."  The  result  was,  a  leisurely  examination  of 
all  these  manuscript  volumes,  and  another  of  those  grand  incremations 
fcremations^  whien,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  sport  to  his  children. 
The  prefiaces  and  dedications  to  his  poems  have  been  commended  for 
simple  elegance  of  language ;  nor  was  it  in  point  of  diction,  I  believe, 
that  his  novels  would  have  been  found  defective,  but  rather  in  that 
want  of  skill  and  taste  for  order  and  arrangement  which  I  have  before 
noticed  as  displayed  even  in  his  physiologirad  pursuits.'    p.  167. 

One  would  like  to  have  heard  at  least  a  chapter  of  one  of  these 
novels ;  but  we  admire  the  magnanimity,  or,  shall  we  say  ?  the 
surgical  coolness  of  determination,  with  which  the  author  penormed 
the  crematory  operation  here  described.  It  would  be  a  subject 
for  Wilkie, — Crabbe  burning  his  novels.  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  his  wife  was  nght,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because, 
in  such  cases,  intelligent  women  are  the  best  critics,  and  she  who 
could  appreciate  her  husband^s  poetry  must  have  been  well  quali- 
fied to  estimate  his  success  in  prose  composition :  secondly,  be- 
cause we  can  easily  conceive  that  Crabbers  favourite  subjects,  and 
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his  mode  of  treating  them,  would  have  been  almost  intolerable  in 
naked  prose.  In  his  poetry,  he  perpetually  treads  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  unpleasing ;  sometimes,  indeed,  he  oversteps  them ; 
still,  the  terseness  of  his  couplets,  the  rough  melody  of  his  ener- 
getic versification,  and  the  vivid  touches  of  descriptive  beauty  and 
pathos  which  relieve  his  darkest  pictures,  render  the  predominant 
effect  pleasing.  The  qualities  which  would  inspire  disgust,  are 
neutralized  or  sheathed  in  those  which  waken  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  taste.  But  the  same  terseness  could  not  be  transferred 
to  prose  composition :  there,  the  author  would  be  tempted,  and  in 
a  manner  necessitated,  to  dilate,  until  the  minuteness  and  vivid- 
ness of  his  description  became  tedious  or  repulsive,  and  the 
homeliness  of  his  stories  would  be  likely  to  degenerate,  in  narra- 
tive, into  insipidity.  The  keen  wit  of  Swift,  the  humour  of  Field- 
ing, or  the  dramatic  skill  of  Scott,  could  alone  redeem  such  sub- 
jects, in  plain  prose,  from  utter  disagreableness.  Crabbe  has 
been  happily  styled,  the  *  Hogarth  of  song.^  Like  Hogarth,  he  tri- 
umphed by  his  genius  in  spite  of  his  themes ;  but  fancy  Hogarth^s 
subjects  treated  with  inferior  skill,  truth,  and  purity  of  satire,  and 
the  effect  would  be  not  much  unlike  that  of  Crabbers  Registers  vul- 
garized by  translation  into  prosaic  narrative. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  apparently  incompatible  elements  which 
composed  Mr.  Crabbe'*s  intellectual  character.  It  was  this  singu- 
lar combination,  the  result  in  part  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
his  mind,  (surely  hereditary  talents  and  predilections  warrant  the 
use  of  such  an  expression,)  in  part  of  the  shape  and  bias  given 
to  his  mind  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  that  stamped 
originality  on  his  character  as  well  as  on  his  compositions.  The 
rough  etching  we  have  traced  by  way  of  portrait,  will  serve  as  a 
frontispiece  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  this 
extremely  interesting  piece  of  literary  biography. 

George  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  1754.  His  grandfather  was  a  burgess  of  that  town, 
and  collector  of  the  Customs ;  and  his  father,  after  acting  for 
many  years  as  warehouse-keeper  and  deputy  collector,  rose  to 
be  collector  of  the  salt-duties  or  salt-master.  His  mother  is  de^ 
scribed  as  a  woman  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  mild,  patient, 
affectionate,  and  deeply  religious  in  her  turn  of  mind.  From  her, 
Crabbe  appears  to  have  inherited  all  the  kindly  and  softer  attri- 
butes of  his  character.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  of  an  iUus- 
trious  man  who  did  not  owe  the  best  features  of  his  mind  to  the 
example  or  the  early  instructions  of  his  mother  ? 

George  Crabbe  was  the  eldest  of  six  children.  His  next  bro- 
ther, Robert,  who  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  glazier,  is  now 
living  in  retirement  at  South  wold.  The  third  son  entered  the 
navy,  became  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship,  and  perished  at 
sea,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  !     The  fourth  brother,  Wil- 
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liam,  also  took  to  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  his  history,  so  far  as  known, 
afforded  foundation  for  the  story  of  Allen  Booth  in  ^*  The  Part- 
ing Hour.'' 

*  Being  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  carried  to  Mexico, 
where  he  became  a  silversmith,  married,  and  prospered,  until  his  in- 
creasing riches  attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantism*;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at  last  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Mexico,  his  property,  and  his  family ;  and  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1803,  by  an  Alaborough  sailor,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  where  again 
he  seems  to  have  found  some  success  in  business.  This  sailor  was  the 
only  person  he  had  seeu  for  many  a  year  who  could  tell  him  any  thing 
of  Aldborough  and  his  family  ;  and  great  was  his  perplexity  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  eldest  brother,  George,  was  a  clergyman.  "  This 
cannot  be  our  George",  said  the  Wanderer — "he  was  a  doctor  I" 
This  was  the  first,  and  it  was  also  the  last  tidings  that  ever  reached 
my  father  of  his  brother  William.'     p.  6. 

The  other  two  children  were  daughters :  one  died  in  infancy ; 
the  other  became  the  wife  of  a  builder  in  her  native  town,  where 
she  died  in  182/.  The  elder  girl  was  the  favourite  of  her  father. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  her;  and  her  untimely  death,  we 
are  told,  ^drew  from  him  those  gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of 

*  misery,  which  haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  his 
^  gentler  son  \  Grief,  in  some  stubborn  and  inflexible  natures, 
puts  on  a  frightful  form  of  savage  moroseness,  and,  instead  of 
softening  the  heart,  hardens  it,  partaking  less  of  tenderness  than 
of  anger ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  strength  of  the  affec- 
tions, morbidly  concentrated  upon  one  object,  and  that  object 
rendered  still  dearer  by  suffering  or  peril,  is  exhausted  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  violence  of  the  emotion  occasioned  by  bereave- 
ment. Something  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  Crabbers  father,  whose  ^  imperious  temper  and  vio- 

*  lent  passions  ^  thenceforward  displayed  themselves  with  less  re- 
straint. Altogether,  the  family  story  has  a  tragic  cast,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  sombre  character  of  Crabbe*'s  poetry.  The 
scenes  of  his  early  years  were  not  adapted  to  minister  either  to 
cheerful  or  to  poetic  feelings.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  passed  his  boyhood,  was  an  old  house  in  a  range  of  buildings 


•  '  "  Whilst  I  was  poor  ",  said  Allen,  "  none  would  care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
I  preached  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mentioned  Luther  in  my  life ; 
Their  forms  I  followed,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  those  pastors  found 
i\Iy  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound.' 
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which  :he  Tncrruirhini;  «a  has  low  linuMC  lianoiuiiBL  Tbe 
chamhprs  imierrert  :ar  )ver  :he  inmnii  donr:  md  die  imaul  "^m- 
riow<;  rtii  iiamnnrt  miips.  ■▼•?re  limn^t  iraper^oua  10  rfae  ignt, 
T'le    ^iirmiiniiiini    ^r.-^ner-   .s    "hiifi   iraphicaily    iescrxbed   ir  ju 


nfl'hine  >f  "ii**  jit-^inr.-*  >nii  IS'-'-*^'  viu-n  .i^re  ancc  -nrnm^  in  jDum 
>.  .n  \inM»flM«»nr:»  if  ":i»»  .•psorr  if  VTiti'mc  ^amea.  riie  T>wn  Ja  le- 
rv«^pn  k  .nnr  nil  \r  'litf.  »n  nirh  iniv  -:ie  na  rnurcn  md  l  np^»*  je^ar 
hmiM>s  v.*n*  "iit^n  '.if-i-iti'it.  uifi  Mh  j*»*u!.i  »f  "lie  'ifrnLin  'jrcan-  J: 
,«An«iiMr*»rl  yt  ^v^\  jamlp:  mil  inn:iv.*«i  .rrr^rs.  .rmnin^  jerrrsen  iiesi: 
.uifi  uTninhiiniir  .iiin>»»s.  -li»-  unuii-s  »f  ^t»a-{iir:n4r  iien.  iiluts.  szii 
1k*it\fiT^.  T'lp  .•nn«2P  »t*  .n^»i>*»s  .i»Tkrr»sr  'o  :ht?  lea  luu  saifiifiMi  >^  ziilz 
A^im  .'.^n^it.*?!  .ifisinns  n  "lie  vv.-'»>.  -iiuc  mir  i  i*T  seattcrpti  'Lfir- 
nn»nfj*  inn**sire:l  -^rw^r.  ixni m>z  ■:11ft  i*»Siii;ir.im.  I  "lar^  *itesi  itsam  xr 
fsit«ipr  ■l*»fti'r:»w»  1  v^^meniluiis  ^nrn-j  *"-»i*»  »f.  Z  "iniiik.  "me  l^r  if  .'i- 
niiar".  -77^'  "vm**:!  -»i»^^*n  laiwes  .i»*r»  wn*  it  inias  lemiiiiMXtxi .  ina 
h«*  «i^v  rh**  '»r^»ai€«»Tn  l;i>«n  v*t  "iift  rwin*.  iTiri  rniinii  'zi&  "viuIa.  ina 
<sri«h  i*'i  M  ri'.n.  T'i»»  Vacn  vinsjst.H  »f  sncsiwBU*'*?  riiiiM — liir^je  Tulrf. 
ittin«».  ■:ii»»n  .iwuw  <ir.nii:»».  inil.  ir  -liift  r.ul  if  -i«*  "iniu.  l  itrrpts  if  im 
har."l  aanrt.  V?ft>«is  if  i*l  ^ir^i.  rr>in  "^ih  !arz^  jearr  Tnil— muc  11  "itt 
ri^i  inil  inaii*.  in-vn  1:5  i^mij  v.i»  <hnr» — iMiKrnxezi  ^psaamur  -301 
t^icic^:  "vr  wfinir  "..!•»: r  \T,t\\, — -ia*l.  r*i»nr»r  tiie  ^mxcdt  uu  ■annFn  jail. 
^*fl<»  "vn>  .r.ii.iTar.i'.n  >f  T.nn:c:-:a.  ii^jn:*-  i  re-v  rTrmaea  if  amczns^ 
ch>l!-r  sil'i''^,  "-irf-ncj  ".*»ft:r  -,'i:*:k-  ■«nnr'  -i-i.k  *:ackTnrui  inii  srTirxk 
evi^r*  *••■»  r»t.* .;?';.  \i  \  4iij|7.:i*  rriir.  ->»»»  ;inn?r — wuin.  tts  "ais  <Mziiaiia 
*y*Tii»  •iisfct  nr<t  -»»>»r.»»ri  -.r.  ':a  A  :r.>.i.r  if    •  T'ia  VHae?  '.' 

hftr*    *r.*1    r:*r.r,  •.-.•»  "7*^^     :**'v  ir^i  iir  -•»!rv-*i»a.  ".  laii  •v.ditsr^i  mii 


fU;iTi  oV  •;.^  i^;.'i,  4:-':  rA  •..-.-*  hil:iv.!i5<i  rre ; 
Ar»rJ  t/i  t;.^-  ra^':'!  ,r.:4r.t*  tr.r-3it*;r*  "wir." 

■  Tf.*"  "^/fA^  r.'7*T,"  caii'rd  tr.«:  Aid,  sipproacLes  the  sea  d»x«  t* 
Ai'Iv/TTf/ir.,  --*-,tir.in  a  f«w  ;.  .r,''r*:H  ;. rjr/:*,  isd  thee.  Vzrslz^  ibcur^r. 
rf/r,*tr,-t^*  ♦/»  fi/i  for  aUj'-t  t<n  ir-.i*  •  j/jraliel  to  the  beicri.— f?»3ci 
Tr/f,,/f..  f'»T  ♦r,<!  rr./»«t,  j/irt.,  a  'if-^irv  ••rif^r  of  ri^ar^h  and  vsfte  aiooe  lii- 
ri/J**  .*..-  -.f.'.]  >.  :»t  J<T.j?tr.  hr.'I*.  i?^  '-r/.U^uchure  at  Orfc^iJ.  T^ 
f/Ar,*/y  »/f  tfij«  r,7<r  ^:|•'.  f#<'<-n  fi<:rir;iNrl  :;.  Jovf-!r  sail  iJelisT-tfai  in  a 
^^*»f/i  '»#!*')  " '^iawj^JirJ*;!!  Vak-,"  Hrittcji  by  3Ir.  Jamc»  BirJ^  a  txicnu 
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ai  my  father^a;  and  old  Camden  talks  of  ''the  beautifdl  vale  of 
Slaugnden."  I  confess^  however,  that,  though  I  have  ever  found  an 
indescrihable  charm  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never  could  per* 
oeive  its  claims  to  beauty.  Such  as  it  is,  it  has  furnished  Mr.  Crabbe 
with  many  of  his  happiest  and  most  graphical  descriptions ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Orford  to  Dunwich, 
every  feature  of  which  has  somewhere  or  other  been  reproduced  in  his 
writinss.  The  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  particular,  has  been  painted 
with  aU  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  landscape : — 

''  Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound  the  flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 

Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the  place 

Yon  is  our  quay !  those  smaller  boys  from  town. 

Its  various  wares  for  country  use  bring  down."  &c.  &c. 

'  The  powerful  effect  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has  depicted  the  ocean 
itself,  both  in  its  calm  and  its  tempestuous  aspects,  may  lead  many  to 
infer  that,  had  he  been  born  and  educated  in  a  region  of  mountains 
and  forests,  he  might  have  represented  them  also  as  happily  as  he  has 
done  the  slimy  marshes  and  withered  commons  of  the  coast  of  Suffolk : 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  some  of  the  finest 

Earts  of  our  island  in  after-life,  without  appearing  to  take  much  de- 
ght  in  the  grander  features  of  inland  scenery ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  under  any  circumstances,  his  mina  would  ever  have  found 
much  of  the  excitement  of  delight  elsewhere  than  in  the  study  of 
human  beings.  And  certainly,  for  one  destined  to  distinction  as  a 
portrayer  of  character,  few  scenes  could  have  been  more  favourable 
than  that  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the 
rough  sons  of  the  ocean, — a  daily  witness  of  unbridled  passions,  and 
of  manners  remote  from  the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  po- 
lished society.  At  home,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  he  was  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  a  stem  and  imperious,  though  not  unkindly  nature ; 
and,  probably,  few  whom  he  could  familiarly  approach,  but  had  passed 
through  some  of  those  dark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  common  people  of  Aldborough  in 
those  days  are  described  as — 

"  a  wild,  amphibious  race. 

With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  face ; 

Who  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly. 

And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye." 

'  Nor,  although  the  family  in  which  he  was  bom  happened  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  mass  in  point  of  situation,  was  the  remove  so 
great  as  to  be  marked  with  any  considerable  difference  in  point  of  re- 
finement. Masculine  and  robust  frames,  rude  manners,  stormy  pas- 
sions, laborious  days,  and,  occasionally  boisterous  nights  of  merriment, 
— among  such  accompaniments  was  bom  and  reared  the  Poet  of  the 
Poor.'     pp.  9—12. 

In  what  soil  will  not  the  seeds  of  genius  germinate  ?    It  will 
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draw  its  noarishment,  like  the  lichen,  ftom  the  bsre  rock,  and 
flourish,  like  the  palm  of  the  desert,  where  all  around  is  an  arid 
Waste.  But  how  came  genius  to  spring  up,  like  a  chance-sown 
seed  wafted  by  the  winds  from  other  climes,  in  this  individual  in- 
stance ?  How  shall  we  account  for  its  ori^nating  in  the  person 
of  the  Salt-master^s  son  ?  From  whom  did  he  inherit  it,  or  how 
came  it  to  be  developed  under  circumstances  so  imgenial  ?  These 
are  questions  which  we  leave  those  to  resolve,  who  deny  that 
there  is  a  mystery  and  a  sovereignty  in  the  dispensation  of  those 
mental  endowments  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  an- 
other, independently  of  all  the  modifying  effects  of  early  circum- 
stance and  education.  If  Crabbe  inherited  genius  from  either 
parent,  it  must  have  been,  apparently,  from  his  mother.  His 
father  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  man  of  robust  mind,  not 
without  some  relish  for  literature.  He  had  been,  in  early  life, 
the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in  the  porch  of  the  church  at 
Orford ;  and  subseauently  united  the  humble  ofBces  of  school- 
master and  parish  clerk  at  the  village  of  Norton  near  Loddon. 
He  used  occasionally  to  read  aloud  to  his  family,  in  the  evenings, 
passages  from  Milton,  Young,  or  some  other  of  our  graver  classics, 
with  (as  his  son  thought  long  afterwards)  remarkable  judgement 
and  powerful  effect.  But  his  chosen  intellectual  pursuit  was  ma- 
thematical calculation ;  and  with  these  tastes,  he  mingled  not  a 
little  of  the  sea-faring  habits  and  propensities  of  the  place. 

'  The  Salt-master  often  took  his  boys  a-fishing  with  him ;  and 
sorely  was  his  patience  tried  with  the  awkwardness  of  the  eldest* 
"  That  boy/'  he  would  say,  "  must  be  a  fool.  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat ;  but  what  will  that  thing  ever 
be  good  for  ?  "  This>  however,  was  only  the  passion  of  the  moment ; 
for  Mr.  Crabbe  perceived  early  the  natural  talents  of  his  eldest  son, 
and,  as  that  son  ever  gratefully  remembered,  was  at  more  expense 
with  his  education  than  his  worldly  circumstances  could  well  afford. 

'  My  father  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  self-educated.  After 
he  could  read  at  all— and  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dame 
who  taught  him — he  was  unwearied  in  reading;  and  he  devoured, 
without  restraint,  whatever  came  into  his  hands,  but  especially  works 
of  fiction — those  little  stories  and  ballads  about  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  which  were  then  almost  exclusively  the  literature  of  youth,  and 
which,  whatever  else  might  be  thought  of  them,  served,  no  doubt,  to 
strike  out  the  first  sparks  of  imagination  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
youthful  poet.  Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close  of  life,  a  strong 
partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this  humble  class.  In  verse  he  de- 
lighted, from  the  eariiest  time  that  he  could  read.  His  father  took  in  a 
periodical  work,  called  "  Martin's  Philosophical  Magazine,"  which 
contained,  at  the  end  of  each  number,  a  sheet  of  "  occasional  poetry.** 
The  salt-master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets,  when  he  sent  nis 
magazines  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  became  the  property  of  Greorge,  who  read  its  contents  until 
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he  liad  most  of  them  by  heart.     The  boy  ere  laog  tried  to  imitate  the 
pieces  which  he  thus  studied.'     pp.  14^  15. 

This  is  the  usual  process  through  i^hich  thousands  pass  in 
their  intellectual  development,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there 
they  stop.  Some  fail  in  imitating  i^hat  has  inspired  them  with 
delight ;  others  ncrcr  ge^  heymii  iiiTitation  ;  only  the  few  pos- 
sess the  finer  organization  which  is  requisite  to  re-produce  in 
other  forms  what  the  mind  has  made  its  own.  The  poetry  which 
struck  and  delighted  Crabbers  childish  fancy  was,  for  tne  most 
part,  of  the  humblest  description ;  and  how  often,  in  after  life, 
the  man  inspects  with  incredulous  astonishment,  the  trash  which 
the  child  devoured  with  a  vividness  of  delight  never  afterwards 
to  be  derived  from  the  finest  productions  of  genius  !  But  so  it  is, 
that  the  power  of  poetry  to  please  and  excite,  depends  far  less 
upon  its  intrinsic  qualities  than  upon  the  poetical  susceptibility 
of  the  reader.  Nay,  the  rudest  productions  vie  in  this  respect, 
in  their  power  of  exciting  a  susceptible  imagination,  with  the 
most  finished  works  of  art ;  just  as  the  statue  which  wakens  the 
raptures  of  the  connoisseur,  is  found  to  yield  in  potency  of  effect 
and  sanctity,  to  the  consecrated  daub  or  ill-carved  block  which 
attracts  thousands  of  pilgrim  worshippers. 

Observing  the  bookish  turn  of  his  son,  the  Salt-master  resolved 
to  give  him  the  advantage  of  passing  some  time  in  a  school  at 
Bungay  ;  from  which,  in  his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  he  was  re- 
moved to  one  of  somewhat  superior  character  at  Stowmarket, 
kept  by  Mr.  Haddon,  a  skilful  mathematician.  Here,  inheriting 
his  father^s  talent  and  predilection  for  mathematical  science, 
George  made  considerable  progress  in  such  pursuits.  The  Salt- 
master  used  oflen  to  send  difficult  questions  to  Mr.  Haddon,  and, 
to  his  great  delight,  the  solution  came  not  unfrequently  from  his 
son.  Here,  also,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  classical  educa- 
tion. Some  girls  used  to  come  to  the  school  in  the  evenings  to 
learn  writing ;  and  ^  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Crabbers  first  essay 
^  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggrel,  cautioning  one  of  these  little 
^  damsels  against  being  too  much  elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue 
^  ribands  to  her  straw  bonnet.^ 

It  had  now  been  determined  that  George  should  be  bred  to  the 
medical  profession;  but  some  time  elapsed,  after  his  leaving 
school,  before  a  situation  as  surgeon^s  apprentice  could  be  found 
for  him.  The  manner  in  which  this  interval  was  passed,  is  de- 
scribed by  his  own  pen  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  his 
"  Richard.^ 

■'  I  to  the  ocean  gave 


My  mind  J  and  thoughts  as  restless  as  the  wave. 
Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  ran, 
Hear  what  was  said^  and  muse  on  what  was  done. 
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To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  stoims  endangered  men  esteemed  so  weU. 
No  ships  were  wrecked  upon  that  fatal  beach^ 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each. 
In  fact,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear. 
For  ever  seeking^  ever  pleased  to  find 
The  food  I  sought^  I  thought  not  of  its  kind. 

'  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 
Or  &r  beyond  the  sight  of  man  to  stray. 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  %vay  : 
For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath. 
Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean  flood. 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew .... 
When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 
I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 
And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy.' 

All  his  hours  were  not  spent,  however,  in  so  agreeable  a  manner. 
His  father  employed  him  in  the  warehouse  on  the  quay  at  Slaugh- 
den,  in  labours  which  he  abhorred,  such  as^  piling  up  butter  and 
cheese ;  and  long  afterwards,  he  confessed  that  ^  he  remembered  with 
^  regret  the  fretftilness  and  indignation  wherewith  he  submitted  to 

*  these  drudgeries,  in  which  the  Salt-master  himself  of^n  shared."* 
But  not  *many  an  idle  year^ — not  many  months  could  have 
passed  in  this  alternation  of  ignoble  drudgery  and  luxurious 
idleness,  since  he  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  when,  in  1768, 
he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Wickham  Brook.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  new  hardships, 
being  often  employed  by  his  master,  who  had  more  occupations 
than  one,  in  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  made  the  bed-fellow 
and  companion  of  the  plough-boy.     ^  How  astonished  would  he 

*  have  been,^  remarks  his  Son,  ^  when  carrying  medicines  on  foot 
'  to  Cheveley,  (a  village  at  a  considerable  distance,)  could  he 

*  have  foreseen  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  should  take  his  daily 
^  station  in  that  same  place  at  a  duke^s  table !  ^ 

Whether  Crabbe'^s  father  complained  of  ^  the  lar^e  portion  of 
^  agricultural  tuition  he  received  gratis,^  his  Biographer  is  unable 
to  inform  us;  but  it  is  rendered  probable  by  the  removal  of 
George,  in  177^9  to  a  more  eligible  situation ;  and  he  concluded 
his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Page,  a  surgeon  at  Woodbridge.  He 
there  met  with  companions  more  to  his  taste ;  and  although  he 
never  became  fond  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined,  he 
now  began  to  apply  to  it  in  earnest.    Poetry,  however,  disputed 
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with  medicine  the  possession  of  his  heart.  Before  he  quitted 
Wickham  Brook,  he  had  filled  a  drawer  with  verses;  and  at 
Woodbridge,  he  not  only  wrote  odes  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  imi- 
tations of  Spenser  and  Raleigh,  and  a  profusion  of  lyrics  to  Mira, 
but  found  courage  and  means  to  print  and  publish  at  Ipswich,  « 
short  satirical  piece  entitled,  ^'  Inebriety,  a  Poem,  in  three 
Parts.*"  Price,  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Under  the  name  of 
Mira,  it  pleased  him  to  celebrate  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  a  young 
lady  domesticated  in  the  village  of  Parham,  near  Framlingham, 
under  the  roof  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell,  to  whom  he  had  gained 
introduction  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  young  sur- 
geon at  Woodbridge,  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  friend 
of  Miss  Elmy'*s,  one  day  said  carelessly  to  Crabbe :  "  George, 
you  shall  go  with  me  to  Parham  ;  there  is  a  young  lady  there 
that  would  just  suit  you.^^  Accordingly,  Crabbe  accompanied  his 
friend  on  his  next  *  lover's  journey,'*  was  introduced  to  the  two 
ladies,  and  ^  spent  in  their  society  a  day  which  decided  his  ma- 
^  trimonial  lot  in  life.'  He  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  the 
very  age  of  poetry  and  love ;  and  his  Mira,  by  her  approbation 
of  his  verses,  encouraged  him  in  both. 

About  the  end  of  1^^5y  having  completed  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, Crabbe  returned  to  Aldborough,  hoping  to  find 
the  means  of  repairing  to  the  metropolis,  to  complete  his  pro- 
fessional education.  But  the  Salt-master's  affairs  were  not  in  a 
sufficiently  prosperous  state  to  enable  him  to  gratify  his  son's 
inclination  in  this  respect ;  and  the  young  man,  now  accustomed 
to  far  different  pursuits  and  habits,  was  arbitrarily  required  to 
resume  the  labours  of  the  warehouse  on  Slaughden  Quay.  This 
led,  as  might  be  expected,  to  violent  quarrels  between  him  and 
his  father,  whose  habits  had  undergone,  during  his  son's  absence 
from  home,  an  unhappy  deterioration.  His  meek-spirited  wife, 
in  declining  health,  pined  under  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort ; 
and  George  was  the  chief  support,  the  physician  and  dutiful 
comforter  of  his  afflicted  mother.  At  length,  his  father  made 
an  effort  to  send  him  to  London ;  and  George  embarked  in  one 
of  the  trading  sloops,  ostensibly  to  walk  the  hospitals,  but  with  a 
purse  too  slenderly  provided  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
customary  course.  After  residing  in  London  for  eight  or  ten 
months,  his  small  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Suffolk,  his  scanty  stock  of  professional 
knowledge  not  much  increased  by  the  desultory  instruction  that 
had  alone  been  within  his  reach.  He  now  engaged  himself  as 
an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Maskill,  who  had  recently  com- 
menced practice  at  Aldborough ;  a  stern,  imperious  man,  who 
assumed  an  authority  which  his  assistant  could  ill  brook.  Yet, 
conscious  how  imperfectly  he  was  grounded  in  the  commonest 
details  of  his  profession,  Crabbe  felt  himself  obliged  to  submit  in 
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silence  to  a  new  series  of  galling  vexations.  *  Nor  was  his  situa- 
^  tion  at  all  improved,  when,  at  the  end  of  some  miserable 
^  months,  Mr.  Maskill  transferred  his  practice  to  another  town, 
*  and  he  was  encouraged  to  set  up  for  himself  at  Aldborough/ 
We  must  again  employ,  in  continuation,  the  language  of  hit 
Biographer. 

'  He  dearly  loved  liberty,  and  he  was  now  his  own  master  ;  and, 
above  all,  he  could  now  more  frequently  visit  Miss  Elmy,  at  Parham. 
But  the  sense  of  a  new  responsibility  pressed  sorely  and   continnally 
upon  his   mind ;  and   he   never   awoke  without   shuddering    at    the 
thought,  that  some  operation  of  real  difficulty  might  be  thrown  in  his 
way  before  night.     Heady  sharpness  of  minil  aud  mechanical  clever- 
ness of  hand  are  the  first  essentials  in  a  surgeon ;  and  he  wanted  them 
both,  and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than  any  one  else  did.     He 
had,  moreover,  a  clever  and  active  opponent  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond; 
and  the  practice  which  fell  to  his  share  was  the  poorest  the  place  af- 
forded.    His  very  passion  for  botany  was  injurious  to  him  ;  for  his 
ignorant  patients,  seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with  handfiils  of 
weeds,  decided  that,  as  Dr.  Crabbe  got  his  medicines  in  the   ditches, 
he  could  have  little  claim  for  payment.     On  the  other  hand,   he  had 
many  poor   relations ;  aud   some   of  these,   old  women,  were   daily 
visiters,  to  request  '^  something  comfortable  from  Cousin   George"; 
that  is  to  say,  doses  of  the  most  expensive  tonics  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session.    Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  leech  i^^as  a  lover,  separated 
from  his  mistress,  and  that  his  heart  was  in  the  land  of  imagination — 
for  he  had  now  resumed  his  pen — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  soon 
began  to  despair  altogether  of  succeeding  in  his  profession.*    pp.  33,  4. 

Yet,  there  was  a  short  gleam  of  smiling  fortune.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  177^1  ^he  Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered  at  Aid- 
borough,  and  his  professional  emoluments  were  considerably 
improved  in  consequence.  He  had  also  the  pleasure  of  finding 
his  society  highly  estimated  by  the  officers.  The  following 
winter,  the  Warwick  militia  were  replaced  by  the  Norfolk ;  and 
Mr.  Crabbe  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  for  a  time  their  medical 
attendant  also.  But  the  consciousness  of  deficient  qualification 
for  his  profession,  together  with  the  small  chance  of  his  obtaining 
a  competent  livelihood  at  Aldborough,  led  him  finally  to  resolve 
on  abandoning  medicine  and  his  native  town  for  pursuits  still 
more  precarious,  and  prospects  only  less  gloomy  because  more 
uncertain ;  for,  with  uncertainty,  hope  is  always  blended. 

'  He  deliberated  often  and  long, — "  resolved  and  re-resolved,** — and 
again  doubted  ;  but,  well  aware  as  he  was  of  the  hazard  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind.  One  gloomy  day,  towards 
the  clase  of  the  year  177^)  he  had  strolled  to  a  bleak  and  cheerless 
part  of  the  cliff  above  Aldborough,  called  ''  the  IMarsh  Hill,*'  brooding, 
as  he  went,  over  the  humiliating  necessities  of  his  condition,  and 
plucking  every  now  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  hundredth  speci- 
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men  of  some  common  weed.  He  stopped  opposite  a  shallow,  muddy 
piece  of  water,  as  desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  own  mind,  called  the 
Leech-pond ;  and  "  it  was  while  I  gazed  on  it," — he  said  to  my  bro- 
ther and  me,  one  happy  morning, — "  that  I  determined  to  go  to  London, 
and  venture  all." 

'  When  his  father  was  at  length  informed  that  he  felt  it  to  be  of  no 
use  to  struggle  longer  against  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  old 
man  severely  reproached  him  with  the  expenses  the  family  had  in- 
curred, in  order  to  afford  him  an  opening  into  a  walk  of  life  higher 
than  their  own.  But  when  he,  in  return,  candidly  explained  how  im- 
perfectly he  had  ever  been  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
the  Salt-master  in  part  admitted  the  validity  of  his  representation,  and 
no  further  opposed  his  resolution. 

'  But  the  means  of  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect,  were  still 
to  seek.  His  friends  were  all  as  poor  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  assistance.  In  this  dilemma,  he  at  length  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  North,  brother  to  the  candi- 
date for  Aldborough,  requesting  the  loan  of  a  small  sum ;  "  and  a 
very  extraordinary  letter  it  was,"  said  Mr.  North  to  his  petitioner 
some  years  afterwards.  "  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment/'  The  sum 
advanced  by  Mr.  North,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  was  Jive 
jwunds  ;  and,  after  settling  his  affairs  at  Aldborough,  and  embarking 
himself  and  his  whole  worldly  substance  qn  board  a  sloop  at  Slaugh- 
den,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Great  City,  he  found  himself  master  of 
a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgical  instruments,  and  three  pounds 
in  money.  During  the  voyage,  he  lived  with  the  sailors  of  the  vessel, 
and  partook  of  their  fare.'     pp.  42 — 45. 

Mr.  Crabbe  always  maintained,  that  it  was  necessity  that  drove 
him  to  be  an  author ;  an  assertion  in  which  his  son  could  never,  he 
says,  coincide.  But  can  it  be  alleged,  that  his  love  of  literature  se- 
duced him  from  his  proper  path,  or  was  the  cause  of  his  want  of 
success  in  his  profession  ?     Surely  not.     Although  the  medical 

Erofession  might  not  have  been  in  all  respects  the  best  suited  to 
is  taste  and  habits,  yet,  had  he  been  enabled  to  complete  a  pro- 
Eer  course  of  study,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
ave  attained  to  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  would  have  in- 
spired him  with  self-confidence,  have  overcome  his  natural  dis- 
taste, and  commanded  a  respectable  degree  of  success.  But  no 
man  can  take  complacency  m  a  species  of  employment  for  which 
he  feels  never  to  have  been  allowed  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
becoming  qualified,  and  in  which  success  is  denied  to  him  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control.  Crabbe  was  thrown  upon  lite- 
rature, first  as  a  solace,  but  at  last  as  his  only  resource.  With 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would  have  seen  it  to  be  a 
desperate  one ;  and,  could  he  have  foreseen  all  the  sorrows  and 
disappointments  that  awaited  the  literary  adventurer,  he  would 
either,  as  his  Biographer  remarks,  have  remained  in  his  native 
place,  or,  if  he  had  gone  to  London  at  all,  engaged  himself  to 
beat  the  mortar  in  some  dispensary.     *  Happily,  his  hopes  uiti- 
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'  mately  prevailed  over  his  fears.  His  Sarah  cheered  him  by  her 
^  approbation  of  his  bold  adventure ;  and  his  mind  soared  and 
*  exulted,  when  he  suddenly  felt  himself  freed  from  the  drudgery 
^  and  anxieties  of  his  hated  profession.^ 

The  attachment  which  he  had  formed  to  Miss  Elmy,  appears 
to  have  had  the  happiest  influence  in  fixing  his  principles,  and  in 
sustaining  his  mind  under  depressing  circumstances.  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  imbibed  early  religious  impressions  from  the  precepts  and 
example  of  his  pious  mother ;  and  the  seriousness  and  purity  of 
these  impressions,  though  smothered  for  a  season,  were  never  ob- 
literated. But  they  did  not  altogether  preserve  him,  we  are  told, 
from  the  snares  that  beset  with  peculiar  strength  ycmng  men 
early  removed  from  the  paternal  roof.  The  following  lines,  taken 
from  one  of  his  early  note-books,  ascribe  to  his  acquaintance  with 
his  Mira,  the  first  check  to  the  thoughtless  career  of  folly  upon 
which  he  was  entering ;  and  affliction  fixed  the  convictions  which 
friendship  had  awakened. 

Aldborough,  I777. 

*  A  wanton  chaos  in  my  breast  raged  high, 
A  wanton  transport  darted  in  mine  eye ; 
False  pleasure  urged,  and  every  eager  care 
That  swell  the  soul  to  guilt  and  to  despair. 
My  Mira  came !  be  ever  blest  the  hour 
That  drew  my  thoughts  half  way  from  folly's  power ! 
She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired ; 
I  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired. 
With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved. 
And,  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved ; 
Till  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 
My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 
To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love. 
Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 
One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see. 
And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fair,  by  thee. 
That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my  strain^ 
Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  be  vain.' 

Vol.  II.  p.  308. 

We  have  transcribed  these  verses,  not  as  possessing  any  su- 
perlative poetical  merit,  but  as  being  evidently  the  record  of  real 
feelings,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  moral  history  of  the  Writer. 
A  severe  illness  which  befel  him  not  long  after  he  had  com- 
menced practice  as  a  siu-geon  at  Aldborough,  and  to  which  these 
lines  apparently  allude,  is  represented  by  his  Biographer  to  have 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving  and  confirming  his  early  re- 
ligious impressions,  so  as  to  produce  '  a  strong  and  a  permanent 
^  change.'*  It  was  not,  then,  without  compass  or  pole-star  that 
the  yoimg  adventurer  launched  his  frail  bark  upon  the  ocean  of 
society.    If  his  religious  knowledge  was  imperfect,  his  prindples 
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had  become  sufficiently  fixed  to  arm  him  against  the  temptations 
that  beset  a  youth  on  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  sustain  his  confidence  in  Divine  Providence  amid  circum- 
stances adapted  to  produce  a  despondency  under  which  others 
have  sunk.  In  one  of  his  early  note-books,  under  the  date  of 
Dec.  31, 1779?  is  found  the  following  entry. 

'  A  thousand  years>  most  adored  Creator^  are^  in  thy  sights  as  one 
day.     So  contract,  in  my  si^ht>  my  calamities ! 

'  The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  of  disap- 
pointment and  wrong,  is  now  passing  on  to  join  the  Eternal.     Now^ 

0  Lord !  let,  I  beseech  thee,  ^y  afflictions  and  prayers  be  remem- 
bered ; — let  my  faults  and  follies  be  forgotten ! 

'  O  Thou  wno  art  the  fountain  of  Happiness,  give  me  better  sub- 
mission to  thy  decrees;  better  disposition  to  correct  my  flattering 
hopes ;  better  courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  depression. 

*  The  year  past,  O  my  God !  let  it  not  be  to  me  again  a  torment — 
the  year  coming,  if  it  is  thy  will,  be  it  never  such.  Nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.    Whether  I  live,  or  whether  I  die,  whether 

1  be  poor  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  O  my  Saviour  !  may  I  be  thine ! 
Amen.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  42,  3. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  devout  spirit  exhibited  in  some  pri- 
vate Prayers  and  Meditations  written  during  his  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  from  which  some  extracts  are  given.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  transcribing  a  specimen. 

'  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul  find  safety  ?  £veii 
by  thee,  O  Lord !  Where  is  unlettered  Hope  to  cast  her  anchor  ? 
Even  in  thy  blessed  Gospel!  Serious  examination,  deep  humility^ 
earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 

'  God  is  good.  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  He 
suflTered  for  our  sins.  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive.  Whoso  believeth  shall  be  saved. 
But  faith  without  works  is  dead.  Yet  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that 
worketh  in  us.  Every  good  and  every  perfect  work  cometh  from 
above.  Man  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  but  Christ  is  all  in  all ;  and. 
Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  granted. 
This  is  sufficient ;  this  is  plain.  I  ask  no  philosophic  researches,  no 
learned  definitions ;  I  want  not  to  dispute,  but  to  be  saved.  Lord  1 
save  me,  or  I  perish.  I  only  know  my  o^vn  vileness ;  I  only  know 
thy  sufficiency ;  these  are  enough ;  witness  Heaven  and  Earth,  my 
trust  is  in  God's  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed  Redeemer. 
Amen !'    Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Crabbe  took  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Vickery,  a  hair-dresser,  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  pursuits  for  which  ne 
had  sacrificed  every  other  prospect.  Mr.  Vickery  still  survives, 
a  respectable  octogenarian,  and  ^  laments  that  his  memory  retains 
'  little  ^  of  his  locker,  except  that  he  was  '  a  quiet,  amiable,  gen- 
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'  teel  young  man,  much  esteemed  by  the  family  for  the  regularity 
^  of  his  conduct.'^  When  he  had  completed  some  short  pieces  b 
verse,  he  offered  them  for  publication,  but  they  were  rejected. 
He  took  more  pains,  tried  new  subjects,  and,  while  preparing  a 
more  elaborate  work,  hazarded  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
performance,  entitled,  ^'  The  Candidate,  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  the 
Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  ^\  It  was  published  in  4to  (pp. 
34),  early  in  1780,  by  H.  Payne ;  and  its  Author  *  had  the  satis- 

*  faction  of  hearing,  in  due  time,  that  something  (not  much,  in- 

*  deed,  but  a  something  was  much,)  would  arise  from  it ;  but, 

*  while  he  gathered  encouragement,  and  looked  forward  to  more 
^  than  mere  encouragement  from  this  essay,  the  publisher  failed, 
^  and  his  hope  of  profit  was  as  transitory  as  the  fame  of  his  naroe- 

*  less  production  !  ^  The  failure  of  Mr.  Payne  plunged  the  young 
Poet  into  the  utmost  perplexity.  He  was  absolutely  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  some  pecuniary  aid ;  and  he  was  now  driven 
to  try  the  effect  of  applying  to  those  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  liberal  patrons  of  literature.  He  applied  to  Lord  North, 
then  premier, — in  vain  ;  to  Lord  Shelburne,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  met  with  a  cold  repulse. 
His  circumstances  became  fearfully  critical ;  absolute  want  stared 
him  in  the  face ;  and  the  best  he  could  hope  for,  was,  dismissing 
all  his  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  to  find  the  means  of  earning 
his  daily  brei(d  as  a  druggists  assistant.  The  struggles  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  alternations  of  buoyant  feeling  and  despondency, 
which  he  endured  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  miserable  year 
that  he  spent  in  the  city,  are  vividly  painted  in  a  journal  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  kept  during  this  distressing  period  for  tne  perusal  of 
his  affianced  wife.  At  one  time,  wc  find  him  confessing  that, 
having  got  to  the  end  of  his  money,  he  had  pawned  his  watch, 
was  in  debt  to  his  landlord,  and  was  '  finally  at  some  loss  how  to 
^  eat  a  week  longer  \  In  another  part  of  the  journal,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  find  an  abstract  of  a  sermon  preached  by  his  ^  favourite 
'  clergyman  "*  at  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  evident  that  his  mind  de- 
rived strength  and  fortitude  from  his  religious  principles.  Thrice 
repulsed  as  he  had  been  in  his  applications  to  the  great,  he  r^ 
solved,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  to  make  one  eflfbrt  more ; 
and  ^  impelled  by  some  propitious  influence  \  in  a  happy  moment, 
he  fixed  upon  Edmund  Burke. 

'  Mr.  Burke  was,  at  this  period  (1781),  engaged  in  the  hottest  tur- 
moils of  parliamentary  opposition,  and  his  own  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  by  no  means  very  affluent :  yet,  he  gave  instant  attention  to  this 
letter  and  the  verses  which  it  enclosed.  He  immediately  appeinfeed 
an  hour  for  my  father  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house  in  London ;  and 
the  short  interview  that  ensued,  entirely  and  for  ever  changed  the  na- 
ture of  his  worldly  fortunes.  He  was,  in  the  common  phrase,  **  a 
made  man  "  from  that  hour.     He  went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor 
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roung  adrentorer^  gpurned  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected  by  the  pub- 
lishers, his  last  shilling  gone,  and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he 
came  out  virtually  secure  of  almost  all  the  good  fortune  that,  in  suc- 
cessive steps,  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot, — his  genius  acknowledged  by 
one  whose  verdict  could  not  be  questioned — his  character  and  manners 
appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and  capacious  heart,  whose  be- 
nevolence knew  no  limits  but  its  po\^er, — that  of  a  giant  in  intellect, 
who  was,  in  feeling,  an  unsophisticated  child, — a  bright  example  of 
the  close  affinity  between  superlative  talents  and  the  warmth  of  the 
generous  affections.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  afterwards  many  other  friends, 
kind,  liberal,  and  powerful,  who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ; 
but  it  was  one  hand  alone  that  rescued  him  when  he  was  sinking.' 

pp.  93,  4. 

It  afFords  honourable  evidence  of  Mr.  Burke'^s  penetration  into 
character,  not  less  than  of  his  warm  benevolence,  that  he  formed 
80  strong  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  poet  as  to  invite 
him  to  take  shelter  under  his  own  roof,  where  he  treated  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  father,  rather  than  the  condescension  of  a  patron. 
Under  his  auspices, "  The  Library''  was  selected  from  Mr.  Crabbers 
manuscripts,  and  published  by  Dodsley ;  and  the  success  of  that 
publication,  which  brought  some  reputation  to  the  author,  encou- 
raged him  to  put  forth  his  second  poem,  ^*  The  Village '",  which  was 
partly  written  under  the  eye  of  his  generous  protector.  At  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Burke,  near  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  supplied  with 
books  fo||his  information  and  amusement,  and  treated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  But  the  kindness  of  his  Mecsenas  did  not  stop 
here.  Having  drawn  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
their  walks,  the  avowal  of  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  the  church, 
Mr.  Burke  not  only  encouraged  the  idea,  but  exerted  himself  to 
procure  the  assent  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  his  obtaining 
ordination ;  and  in  this,  he  was  eventually  successful.  In  the 
'  mean  time,  his  protege  was  introduced  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  illustrious  cha- 
racters of  the  day ;  and  the  ^  stem  and  formidable  Thurlow '  him- 
self shewed  an  anxiety  to  atone  for  his  previous  neglect  of  the 
now  rising  young  poet.  At  a  time  when  his  pecuniary  means 
had  been  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  occasion  him,  amid  all 
this  honour,  the  most  painful  perplexity,  Mr.  Crabbe  received  a 
note  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  politely  inviting  him  to  breakfast. 
He  was  received  with  more  than  courtesy,  and  nis  Lordship  con- 
descended to  say :  ^  The  first  poem  you  sent  me,  Sir,  I  ought  to 
*  have  noticed — and  I  heartily  forgive  the  second ' :  in  this,  the 
Poet  had  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  some  strong,  though  not 
disrespectfril  lines,  intimating  that,  in  former  times,  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  had  been  considered  as  a  duty  apper- 
taining to  the  illustrious  station  he  held.  At  parting.  Lord 
Thurlow  put  into  Mr.  Crabbers  hand  a  sealed  paper,  saying, 
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*  Accept  this  trifle,  Sir,  in  the  mean  time,  and  rely  on   my  em- 

*  bracing,  an  early  opportunity  to  serve  you  more   substantially 

*  when  I  hear  that  you  are  in  orders.**  On  opening  the  letter,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  to  his  joyful  surprise,  he  found  it 
to  contain  a  hundred-pound  bank-note ;  a  supply  which  effectually 
relieved  him  from  all  his  present  difficulties.  The  trait  of  cha- 
racter mentioned  by  his  Biographer  in  connexion  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, must  not  be  omitted. 

'  I  am  enabled  to  state — though  the  information  never  came  from 
my  father — that  the  first  use  he  made  of  this  good  fortune  was,  to 
seek  out  and  relieve  some  objects  of  real  indigence — poor  scholars  like 
himself,  whom  he  had  known  when  sharing  their  wretchedness  in  the 
city.  And  I  must  add,  that,  whenever  he  visited  London  in  later 
years,  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  after  similar  objects  of  charity^ 
supposed  to  be  of  respectable  personal  character,  and  to  do  by  them 

as,  in  his  own  hour  of  distress,  he  would  have  been  done  by It 

was  his  first  thought,  on  finding  himself  in  possession  of  even  a  very 
slender  fund,  to  testify  his  thankfulness  to  that  Being  who  had  rescued 
him  from  the  extreme  of  destitution,  and  to  begin  as  early  as  possible 
to  pay  the  debt  he  owed  to  misfortune.'     p.  102. 

Having  passed  a  very  creditable  examination,  Mr.  Crabbe  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  in  London,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  who  ordained  him  a  priest,  in  Au{^t 
of  the  year  following,  in  his  own  cathedral.  Being  licensed  as 
curate  to  the  rector  of  Aldborough,  he  immediately  bade  a  grate- 
ful adieu  to  his  illustrious  patron  and  his  other  eminent  benefac- 
tors, and  once  more  returned  to  his  native  place,  with  feelings 
which  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  had  left  it,  a  deserter  from 
his  profession,  under  the  imputation  of  disgraceful  failure,  with 
the  character  of  *  a  lubber  **  and  a  visionary  :  he  returned,  a  suc- 
cessful and  patronised  author,  and  a  clergyman  with  every  pros- 
pect of  preferment. 

'  His  father  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  he  had  under-rated  his 
poetical  abilities,  and  that  he  had  acted  judiciously  in  trusting  to  the 
bent  of  nature,  rather  than  persevering  in  an  occupation  for  which  be 
was,  from  the  outset,  peculiarly  disqualified.  The  old  man  now  gloried 
in  the  boldness  of  his  adventure,  and  \vas  proud  of  its  success :  he 
fondly  transcribed  "  The  Library  "  with  his  own  hand  ;  and,  in  short, 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  own  early  exertions  to  give  his  son  a  better 
education  than  his  circumstances  could  well  afford.'     pp.  103>  4. 

The  only  individual  in  whose  esteem  he  was  scarcely  raised  by 
his  success,  was  his  ever-encouraging  and  confiding  Mira ;  and 
exquisite  must  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  the  young  cler- 
gyman now  revisited  Parham.  One  melancholy  circumstance  de- 
tracted from  the  joy  of  this  triumphant  return  to  his  native  scenes. 
That  aflcctionatc  parent  who  would  have  lost  all  sense  of  sickness 
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and  sufFering,  had  she  ivitnessed  his  success,  was  no  more ;  hav- 
ing sunk  under  disease,  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  also 
pained  at  finding  himself  received  by  his  fellow-townsmen  with 
coldness,  suspicion,  and  envy ;  such  as  proverbially  attach  to  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit  for 
the  first  time,  the  sight  of  the  unfriendly  countenances  about  him, 
awakened,  he  confessed,  a  degree  of  indignation,  mingled  with 
better  feelings,  which  made  him  care  little  what  they  thought  of 
him  or  of  his  sermon.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  operate  as  an 
antidote  to  vanity,  the  circumstances  of  his  altered  position  might 
have  induced  a  vain-glorious  self-esteem.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  curacy  of  Aldborough,  however,  only  a  few  months.  The  un- 
wearied kindness  of  Mr.  Burke  still  followed  his  profegS^  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  honourable  appointment  of  domestic  chaplain  at 
Bel  voir  Castle.  The  offered  situation,  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  of  course 
hesitate  to  accept ;  but  it  proved  one  that  little  accorded  with  his 
independent  feelings ;  and  the  painful  circumstances  attendant 
upon  what  most  persons  would  nave  deemed  enviable  advance- 
ment, '  were  productive,  in  his  mind,  of  some  of  the  acutest  sen- 

*  sations  of  wounded  pride  that  have  ever  been  traced  by  any 

*  pen."*  While  residing  at  Belvoir,  he  completed,  and  (in  May, 
1783)  published,  "  The  Village,''  the  success  of  which  exceeded 
the  author's  utmost  expectations.  The  sale  was  rapid  and  exten- 
sive, and  established  his  literary  reputation  on  the  high  ground 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  In  the  same  year,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  presented  him  to  the  small  livings  of  Frome  St.  Quin- 
tin  and  Evershot  in  Dorsetshire ;  and,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to 
hold  this  preferment,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.B.  On  his  return  to  Suffolk  with 
the  Rutland  family,  Mr.  Crabbe  hastened  to  claim  the  long- 
pledged  hand  of  Miss  Elmy,  who  had  prudently  resisted  every 
proposal  of  immediate  marriage  till  her  lover  should  have  attained 
some  position  less  precarious  than  that  of  a  curate.  They  were 
married  in  December,  17^3,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  up  their 
residence  in  apartments  allotted  to  their  use  in  Belvoir  Castle,  the 
noble  owner  of  which  had  been  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  family  were  consequently  absent.  Strict  orders  had 
been  given,  that  their  convenience  should  be  consulted  in  every 
possible  manner  by  the  servants ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  be  attended  by  the  domestics  of  an  absent 
family;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  before  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed, 
took  the  neighbouring  curacy  of  Strathem,  and  transferred  him- 
self to  the  humble  parsonage  of  that  village.  The  four  years  which 
he  passed  in  this  obscure  retreat,  he  often  spoke  of  as  the  happiest 
in  his  life.  His  Mira  and  he  could  now  ramble  at  pleasure  amid 
the  rich  woods  of  Belvoir.  At  home,  a  garden  afforded  him 
healthful  exercise  and  unfailing  amusement;  he  also  cultivated 
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botany  and  entomology  with  insatiable  ardour ;  and  he  oontinued 
to  practise  his  original  profession  among  such  poor  people  as  chose 
to  solicit  his  aid.     ^  He  grudged  no  personal  ratigue  to  attend  the 

*  sick-bed  of  the  peasant,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physician  and 
^  priest  f  on  some  occasions,  he  was  obliged  to  act  even  as  accoo- 
cheur ;  and  his  gratuitous  services  were  claimed  by  some  aboTe 
the  poorer  orders. 

'  Never/  says  his  Biographer^ '  was  any  man  more  fitted  for  domestie 
life  than  my  father ;  and,  but  for  circumstances  not  under  his  contra!, 
— especially  the  delicate  state  of  health  into  which  my  mother  ere  long 
declined^ — I  am  sure  no  man  would  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  (tf 
every  sort  of  domestic  happiness.  His  attachment  to  his  family  was 
boundless ;  but  his  contentment  under  a  long  temporary  oblivion  may 
also,  in  great  part,  be  accounted  for>  by  the  unwearied  activity  of  his 
mind.  As  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  heart  was  benevolence^  so, 
that  of  his  mind  was  a  buoyant  exuberance  of  thought  and  perpetual 
exercise  of  intellect.  Thus,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  resource  within 
himself,  and  never  for  a  moment  suffered  under  that  ennui  which  drives 
so  many  from  solitude  to  the  busy  search  for  notoriety.  Out  of  doors 
he  had  always  some  object  in  view, — a  flower,  a  pebble,  or  his  note* 
book  in  his  hand ;  and  in  the  house,  if  he  was  not  writing,  he  was 
reading.  He  read  aloud  very  often,  even  when  walking,  or  seated  by 
the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  huge,  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise,  heavier 
than  a  modern  chariot,  in  which  they  usually  were  conveyed  in  their 
little  excursions,  and  the  conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and 
absence  of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my  mother  on  all  occasions. 
.  .  .  Though  he  for  so  many  years  made  no  fresh  appeal  to  the  public 
voice,  he  was  all  that  time  busily  engaged  in  composition.  Numberless 
were  the  manuscripts  which  he  completed ;  and  not  a  few  of  ihem 
were  destined  never  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well  remember  more  than 
one  grand  incremation  [^cremation]], — not  in  the  chimney,  for  the  bulk  of 
paper  to  be  consumed  would  have  endangered  the  house, — but  in  the 
open  air ;  and  uath  what  glee  his  children  vied  in  assisting  him,  stirring 
up  the  fire,  and  bringing  him  fresh  loads  of  the  fuel  as  hst  as  their 
little  legs  would  enable  them.'    pp.  133,  4. 

Among  the  various  works  thus  destroyed,  was  an  unfinished 
Essay  on  Botany,  which  was  laid  aside,  we  are  told,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  a  learned  Academic,  who  *  could 
*'  not  stomach  the  notion  of  degrading  such  a  science  by  treating 

*  of  it  in  '—English  ! ! 

In  1785,  Mr.  Crabbe  published  his  poem  entitled  "  The 
Newspaper j"***  which  was  well  received  by  the  critics  and  by  the 
public.  His  next  poetical  publication,  "  The  Parish  Register,'^ 
did  not  appear  till  afber  an  interval  of  twenty- two  years  ! 

'  From  his  thirty-first  year  to  his  fifty-second,  he  buried  himself 
completely  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  and  village  life,  hardly  catch- 
ing>  from  time  to  time,  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which  he 
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had  for  a  season  been  welcomed^  and  mdoally  forgotten  as  a  living 
author  by  the  public^  who  only,  generally  speaking,  continued  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Crabbe  from  the  extended  circulation  of 
certain  striking  passages  in  his  early  poems,  through  their  admission 
into  ''  The  El^ant  Extracto." '    p.  131. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  biographical  details  relating  to 
the  interval,  though  not  destitute  of  interest,  and  hasten  to  com- 
plete the  portrait  of  this  estimable  man,  by  tracing  a  few  additional 
traits  of  character.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  been,  in  17^9,  presented  to 
the  livings  of  Muston  in  Leicestershire,  and  Allington  in  Lin- 
colnshire; and  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  parsonage  at 
Muston ;  but  subsequently  placed  a  curate  there,  and  returned  to 
Suffolk,  where  he  undertook  the  duties  of  two  small  parishes  near 
Parham.  Of  his  characteristics  as  a  preacher,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

'  During  the  whole  time  my  fiather  officiated  in  Suffolk,  he  was  a 
popular  preacher,  and  had  always  large  congregations.  For,  notwith* 
standing  that  he  adopted  not  what  are  called  evangelical  principles,  yet 
was  he  deemed  a  Gospel  preacher ;  but  this  term,  as  it  was  apphed 
then  and  there,  fell  short  of  the  meaning  it  now  conveys.  It  signified 
simply  a  minister  who  urges  his  flock  to  virtuous  conduct,  by  placing 
a  future  reii'ard  ever  full  in  their  view,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  tem- 

Eoral  motives  rendered  so  prominent  at  that  time  by  many  of  his 
rethren. 
'His  style  of  reading  in  the  desk  was  easy  and  natural — at  any 
rate,  natural  to  him,  though  a  fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species 
of  affectation,  something  a  little  like  assumed  authority ;  but  there 
was  no  tone,  nothing  of  sing-song.  He  read  too  rapidly,  it  is  true.  •  • 
In  the  pulpit,  he  was  entirely  unaffected, — read  his  sermon  with  ear« 
nestness,  and  in  a  voice  and  manner,  on  some  occasions,  peculiarly 
affecting ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  at  extempore  preaching,  and  utterly 
disregarded  all  the  mechanism  of  oratory. .  . .  He  was  always,  like 
his  own  author-rector  in  the  Parish  Register^  ''  careless  of  hood  and 
band,"  &c.'    pp.  162,  3. 

For  a  Suffolk  clergyman  of  those  days,  Mr.  Crabbe  might  be 
deemed  an  exemplary  and — speaking  comparatively — ^an  evangel- 
ical minister ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  highly  objection- 
able tendency  of  some  of  his  tales,  and  the  angry  dislike  which  he 
manifests  towards  sectaries  and  dissenters.  His  Son,  vith  much 
delicacy,  accounts  for  these  feelings,  without  attempting  to  vindi- 
cate  them.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  nourresidenee  at 
Muston,  ^a  Wesleyan  missionary  nad  formed  a  thriving  establish- 
^  ment  there  f  and,  on  his  resuming  the  charge  of  his  own  parish, 
Mr.  Crabbe  was  much  annoyed  at  finding  the  congregations  al 
church  no  longer  such  as  they  had  been  of  old.  ^  The  warmth 
*  with  which  he  began  to  preach  against  dissent,^  remarks  his  Bio* 
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grapher,  ^  only   irritated  himself  and  others,  without  bringing 
^  back  disciples  to  the  fold.^ 

'  But  the  progress  of  the  Wesleyans  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexatioa. 
compared  to  what  he  underwent  from  witnessing  the  much  more  limited 
success  of  a  disciple  of  Huntington  in  spreading  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood the  pernicious  fanaticism  of  his  half-crazy  master.  The  social ani 
moral  effects  of  that  new  mission  were  well  calculated  to  excite  not 
only  regret^  but  indignation ;  and,  amons  other  distressing  incidents, 
was  the  departure  from  his  own  household  of  two  servants,  a  womas 
and  a  man,  one  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  him  for  ti^'enty  yean. 
This  man,  a  conceited  ploughman,  set  up  for  an  IIuntingtoDiaa 
preacher  himself;  and  the  woman,  whose  moral  character  had  been 
sadly  deteriorated  since  her  adoption  of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  intolerable  insolence.  I  mo- 
tion these  things,  because  they  may  throw  light  on  some  passages  in  nj 
father's  later  poetry.'     p.  182. 

The  preface  to  "  The  Borough,''  first  published  in  1810,  b^ 
trays  how  much  the  Author's  mind  was  engrossed  and  irritated,  it 
the  time,  by  the  circumstances  above-mentioned.  His  next  pob- 
lication,  "  Tales  in  Verse,''  published  in  1812,  is  characterised  bf 
his  Biographer  as  a  work  equally  striking  and  ^  far  less  objectioo- 
^  able  than  its  predecessor ;  for  here,  no  flimsy  connexion  is  at- 
^  tempted  between  subjects  naturaUy  separate ;  nor  conseqoentlj 
^  was  there  any  such  temptation  to  compel  into  verse  matters  es- 
*  scntially  prosaic'  His  last  work,  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,''  far 
which  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Murray  the  munificent  sum  of  300(Ml, 
appeared  in  June,  1819.  These  Talcs,  equal  in  interest  and 
merit,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  Author's  earlier  productions,  are  us- 
ha])pily  disfigured  by  passages  of  an  objectionable  tendency ;  sod, 
indeed,  some  of  the  tales  are  altogether  exceptionable.  The 
sternest  critic,  however,  after  reading  these  Memoirs,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  forgive,  although  he  cannot  but  deeply  regret,  the  pre- 
judice and  error  of  judgement  betrayed  in  these  portions  of  the 
Author's  writings.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  no  bigot ;  but  he  came  into 
collision  with  Dissent  and  Methodism  under  circumstances  whidi 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong  revulsion  against  every  thing 
associated  with  those  forms  of  religious  profession.  His  theolo> 
gical  knowledge  was,  we  suspect,  extremely  imperfect ;  whidi, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Possibly,  the  ingenuous  and  fervent  piety  which 
characterizes  the  extracts  from  his  private  journal,  wntten  during 
his  struggle  with  poverty  and  disappointment,  did  not  maintaiii 
itself  unimpaired  under  that  blaze  of  patronage  and  literary  cele- 
brity to  which  it  was  subsequently  exposed.  The  polished  circles 
to  which  Mr.  Crabbe  was  admitted,  the  tables  of  the  great  at 
which  he  was  a  favoured  guest,  the  princely  mansion  of  which  he 
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became  an  inmate,  were  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  personal  religion.  That  he  entered  the  church  with  a  sin* 
cere  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office^ 
cannot  be  doubted.  His  early  note-books  contain  proofs  that  he 
was  in  the  practice  of  composing  sermons  ^  in  imitation  of  Tillot- 
^  son,**  long  before  he  could  have  had  the  least  surmise  that  he  was 
ever  to  be  a  preacher.  But  what  could  he  learn  in  the  school  of 
Tillotson,  but  a  meagre,  sapless  divinity  ?  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
that,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  religious  views  became  more 
distinct  and  more  consonant  with  Scriptural  truth. 

'  I  am  bound  to  add/  says  his  Biographer^  '  that,  in  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  niore  especially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  he  became  more 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  dwelling  on  tne  doctrines  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  been  when  he  first  took  orders ; 
and  when  a  selection  of  his  Sermons  is  placed  before  the  public,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  gradually  approached,  in  substantial  matters, 
though  not  exactly  in  certain  peculiar  ways  of  expression,  to  that  re- 
spected body  usually  denominated  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  never  classed  by  others^ 
nor,  indeed,  by  himself/    p.  108. 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  filial  delicacy  with  which  the 
Biographer  has  touched  these  weaker  parts  of  his  father^s  charac- 
ter, and  intimated  those  foibles  which  a  regard  to  truth  forbade 
him  wholly  to  conceal,  without  bringing  them  into  full  display. 
In  1814,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to 
the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  A  few  months  before, 
death  had  released  his  beloved  partner  from  the  bodily  infirmities 
which  had  for  a  long  period  impaired  her  mind.  He  was  there- 
fore the  more  inclined  to  a  change  of  residence ;  and  the  disaffec- 
tion of  his  parishioners,  arising  irom  ^  diversity  of  religious  senti- 

*  ment,^  is  admitted  to  have  contributed  to  decide  him  on  leaving 
Muston.     This  coolness  he  ^  felt  the  more  painfully,  because, 

*  whatever  might  be  their  difference  of  opinion,  he  was  ever  ready 

*  to  help  and  oblige  them  all,  by  medical  and  other  aid,  to  the  ut- 

*  most  extent  of  his  power.**  So  far  did  they  carry  this  unkind 
feeling,  as  to  ring  the  bells  for  his  successor,  before  he  had  himself 
lefb  the  residence.  At  Trowbridge,  he  was  not  much  better  liked 
during  the  first  years  of  his  residence.  His  immediate  predeces- 
sor was  a  curate  whose  zeal  and  powerful  talent  for  preaching  had 
endeared  him  to  the  inhabitants ;  so  much  so,  that  the  town  peti- 
tioned the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the  living ;  and  his 
Grace^s  refusal  had  irritated  many  even  of  those  who  took  little 
interest  in  the  qualifications  of  their  pastor.  Mr.  Crabbe  was, 
moreover,  represented  to  be  a  dissipated  man;  and  he  gave 
colour  to  these  injurious  reports  by  occasional  violations  of  clerical 
decorum.     He  might  be  seen  now  and  then  at  a  concert,  a  ball,  or 
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even  a  play.  What  Suffolk  parson  of  the  old  school  would  have 
scrupled  to  frequent  them  ?  Then,  again,  he  imprudently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  representation, 
(Mr.  Benett  of  Pyt  House,)  to  whom  the  manufacturing  interest^ 
the  prevalent  one  in  his  parish,  was  extremely  hostile. 

^  Lastly/  continues  his  Biographer^  '  to  conclude  this  long  list, 
Mr.  Crabbe^  in  a  to\vn  remarkable  for  diversity  of  sects  and  warmth 
of  discussion,  adhered  for  a  season,  unchanged,  to  the  same  view  of 
scriptural  doctrines  which  had  latterly  found  little  favour  even  at 
simple  Huston.  As  he  has  told  us  of  nis  own  Rector,  in  The  Tales 
of  the  Hall  ;— 

^  '^  A  moral  teacher !  some  contemptuous  cried ; 
He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied  ; 
Nor,  save  by  his  ^r  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 
Still,  tho'  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 
They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality. 
Heathens,  they  said,  can  tell  us  right  from  ^vrong, 
But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong." 

'  But,  while  these  things  were  against  him,  there  were  two  or  three 
traits  in  his  character,  which  wrought  slowly,  but  steadily  in  his  h- 
vour.     One  was  his  boldness  and  uncompromising  perseverance  in  the 

midst  of  opposition  and  reproach But  mildness  was  as  natural 

to  him  as  his  fortitude ;  and  this,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appease 
enmity,  even  at  its  height.  A  benevolent,  gentle  heart  was  seen  in 
his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no  occasional  hastiness  of  temper 
could  conceal  it.  And  then  it  soon  became  known  that  no  one  left 
his  house  unrelieved.  But,  above  all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  dissenters,  brought  a  counter  current  in  his  favour. 
Though  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  he 
held  that 

'^  A  man's  opinion  was  his  own,  his  due 
And  just  possession,  whether  false  or  true.** 

And,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  much- divided  parishioners^  he 
acted  upon  this  principle,  visiting  and  dealing  indiscriminately,  and 
joining  the  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  in  every  good  work. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  not  only  all  opposition  died 
away,  but  he  became  generally  and  cordially  esteemed.'  pp.  219 — 2S2. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  extremely  moderate  in  the  exaction  of  tithes. 
His  charity  was  so  well  known,  that  he  was  besieged  by  mendicants 
of  all  grades.  He  was  of  course  often  imposed  upon :  on  dis- 
covering that  he  had  been,  he  would  say,  *  God  forgive  them, — 
*  I  do."  As  he  grew  older,  we  are  informed,  he  became  not  less 
careful,  but  increasingly  bountiftil  and  charitable.  He  lived 
scrupulouslv  within  the  limits  of  his  income,  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  his  literary  exertions,  but  freely  gave  away  all  that  he 
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did  not  want  for  current  expenses.  He  was  anxious  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  humbler  classes ;  and  the  Sunday  School  was  to  him 
a  favourite  place  of  resort.  When  listening  to  the  children,  he 
has  been  heard  to  observe ;  *  I  love  to  hear  the  little  dears ;  and 
^  now  old  age  has  made  me  a  fit  companion  for  them.'*  He  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  our  great  charitable  institutions ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  presided  at  meetings 
of  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Trowbridge.  Regular  in  the  discharge 
of  his  clerical  duties,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  did  not  omit  the 
duty  on  one  Sunday ;  and  he  continued  to  officiate  till  the  two 
last  Sabbaths  before  his  decease,  in  spite  of  paroxysms  of  pain 
and  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  of  which  he  was  not  un- 
conscious. In  his  private  devotions,  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  exemplary  and  earnest;  and  '  the  most  important  of  all 
^  considerations  **  had  perceptibly  an  increasing  influence  on  his 
mind. 

A  severe  cold  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  somewhat  hastening 
his  death,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteentn 
of  his  residence  at  Trowbridge,  on  Feb.  3,  1832.  The  shutters 
of  the  shops  in  the  town  were  half  closed,  as  soon  as  his  death 
was  known.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  ninety-two  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissenting  ministers,  assembling  of 
their  own  accord  in  the  schoolroom,  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave.  And  a  monument,  erected  by  his  parishioners,  records 
their  veneration  for  their  friend  and  minister,  in  a  chaste  and 
elegant  inscription,  in  which  he  is  described,  in  the  language  of 
*  a  great  contemporary  ■*,  as 

*  Nature's  sternest  painter^  yet  her  best.' 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  this  moral  portraiture, 
from  the  strong  interest  which  it  cannot  fail  to  waken.  It  is  the 
history  of  no  ordinary  life ;  and  in  its  long  and  varied  course  are 
mirrored  the  times  through  which  it  passed.  The  Life  of  Crabbe 
forms  a  link  between  the  times  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Burke, 
and  the  literary  men  and  literary  tastes  of  the  day.  But  it  is  not 
interesting  merely  in  this  point  of  view.  The  incidental  illus- 
trations which  it  furnishes  of  the  moral  progress  that  has  been 
going  forward  in  society,  would  supply  matter  for  instructive 
comment.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  state  of  national  manners 
was  purer  or  happier  fifty  years  ago,  who  prattle  of  the  *  good  old 
'  times  "*  of  rural  prosperity  or  village  innocence,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  faithful  chronicle  of  those  times  in  the  poetry  of  Crabbe, 
together  with  the  illustrations  furnished  by  these  Memoirs,  of  the 
working  of  the  old  church  and  state  system.  Mr.  Crabbe  was 
an  impartial  and  competent  witness.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
school,  and  loved  to  talk  of  early  days,  but  he  knew  that  the  new 
were  better ;  and  preserving  the  freshness  of  his  youthful  feelings 
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even  in  green  old  age,  he  did  not  disdain  to  assimilate  himself 
in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  the  better  times  which  he  had 
survived  to  witness.  Early  life  presented  to  him  no  golden  age. 
Suffolk,  to  his  memory  or  imagination,  was  no  Arcadia.  Tne 
rude  and  gross  manners  of  its  rural  population,  the  prevailing 
religious  ignorance,  the  low  degree  of  civilization  which  cha- 
racterized its  parsons  and  iti  squires,  are  faithfully  mirrored  in 
the  scenes  and  characters  of  the  *  Hogarth  of  song.^  Poverty 
more  squalid,  crime  more  daring  and  brutal,  do  not  now  exist, 
than  disgraced  society  in  those  days.  Reality  requires  no  darker 
coloimng  than  it  assumes  in  the  pages  of  our  poetical  moralist. 
But  the  Author  afforded  a  striking  proof  in  his  own  character, 
that  the  sternest  estimates  of  men  and  things  are  compatible  with 
the  warmest  benevolence.  Altogether,  this  is  a  volume  replete 
with  instruction  to  every  thinking  mind  and  feeling  heart ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of 
biography  in  the  language. 


Art.  II.  Historiccd  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell;  from  the  Time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Bv  J*  H.  Wiffen,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.>  &c.> 
8vo.    2  Vols.     pp.  XX,  563,  «)4.    London,  1833. 

npHE  biographical  province  of  history  is  that  which  will  always 
"■-  prove  rtie  most  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  The  at- 
tention is  excited  and  sustained  by  the  adventures  of  a  hero, 
which  would  flag  over  the  dry  narration  of  facts  and  dates.  We 
think  of  Troy  and  of  Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Hector  and 
Hannibal ;  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  are  interested  in  their  fate. 
Thus,  in  those  portions  of  our  history  which  have  been  touched 
by  the  magic  hand  of  Shakspeare,  we  find  a  charm  which  we 
might  vainly  expect  in  less  favoured  chapters  of  the  annals  of 
England.  We  feel  at  home  the  moment  Harry  the  Fifth  or  the 
proud  and  wily  Cardinal  appears  on  the  menud  stage :  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  a  more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the 
question  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  rival  Roses  has  been 
gained  by  the  majority  of  readers  from  the  speech  of  York  in 
Henry  VI.  *,  than  from  all  the  histories  of  England,  prose,  verse, 
or  catechetical,  that  have  been  compiled.  The  antiquary  and  the 
jurist  alone  find  attractions  in  the  eras  of  Druidical  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination :  with  Hereward,  with  Harold,  with  Alfred, 
we  are  familiar  from  our  cradle.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
would  be  unknown,  except  as  part  of  legal  history,  but  for  the 
contest  of  Henry  with  nis  quondam   favourite;   and  even  with 

•  Henry  VI ,  Pt.  II.,  act  2,  scene  2. 
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regard  to  Magna  Charta,  the  tyranny  of  John  and  the  spirited 
resistance  of  his  barons  engage  our  attention  more  than  the 
abstract  rights  and  condition  of  king,  peer,  and  serf.  As  the 
record  of  events  become  more  ample,  and  the  principal  characters 
more  developed,  our  interest  increases ;  and  in  the  feuds  and 
factions  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  we  are  as 
conversant  as  with  the  politics  of  our  day. 

The  annals  of  the  House  of  Russell  afford  a  fair  subject  for 
that  middle  species  between  history  and  biography  which,  after 
the  French,  we  call  Memoirs.  The  early  origin  ascribed  by  their 
historiographer  to  this  noble  line,  affords  ^  ample  scope  and  verge 
^  enough,'*  as  far  as  regards  the  period  embraced  by  the  chronicle ; 
while  the  diplomatic  employments,  or  brilliant  atchievements,  of 
many  of  the  name,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  authentic  family  records. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  entertained  for  nearly  nine 
years,  of  ^  collecting  together  all  the  records  he  could  find,  con- 
^  nected  with  the  Russell  family,  in  Normandy  and  England,^  and 
of  ^  embodying  in  a  systematic  narrative  the  most  memorable 
^  actions  of  the  family,  from  the  earliest  known  period,  that  could 
^  now  be  gathered  from  the  keep  of  time,^  Mr.  Wiffen  has  been 
very  fortiuiate.  Our  public  libraries,  the  archives  of  the  Tower 
and  Somerset  House,  the  ^  muniment  room  of  the  prefecture  at 
*  Caen,  and  the  tower  of  Matignon  at  St.  Loo,"*  have  yielded  their 
contents  to  his  unwearied  pursuit.  The  letters,  among  manj 
others,  of  the  two  first  earls,  gleaned  from  the  British  Museum, 
the  Exchequer  Record,  and  State-paper  offices,  convey  valuable 
and  curious  information  respecting  the  diplomacy  of  the  day ;  and 
the  portraits  and  delineation  of  men  and  manners  do  credit  to  the 
research,  taste,  and  ability  of  the  Historian. 

The  deduction  of  the  *  first  race  *  of  the  Russell  or  Du  Rozel 
family  from  no  less  a  personage  than  ^  Olaf  the  sharp-eyed.  King 
of  Rerik,**  the  only  part  of  the  memoirs  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
be  deemed  apocryphal,  is  printed  separately,  though  uniformly 
with  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is,  therefore,  little  more  than 
alluded  to,  and  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  satisfied  with 
tracing  the  line  of  pedigree  to  a  brother  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of 
Normandy.  This  personage,  Dro^o  by  name,  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation of  Turstain,  in  token  of  his  descent  from  Thor,  (which 
descent  Mr.  W.  seems  to  consider  as  somewhat  doubtful,)  and  was 
invested  by  his  brother  with  the  northern  district  of  La  Manche. 
The  barony  of  Briquebec,  as  his  territory  was  called,  descended 
to  William,  who  took  the  surname  of  Bertrand.  Hugh  Bertrand, 
the  first  recorded  Lord  of  Le  Rozel,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  the  said  William  ;  and  with  him  commences  as 
well  the  name  as  the  undoubted  pedigree  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Russell. 

The  I^ord  of  Lc  Rozel,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in 
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which  he  took  an  active  part,  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen,  which  he  had  endowed  with  lands  in  Normandy 
shortly  before  his  assumption  of  the  cowl.  His  name,  therefore, 
does  not  occur  in  Domesday  Book,  though  there  is  evidence  in 
other  ancient  records,  that  members  of  his  family  enjoyed  lands 
in  Dorset.  His  son,  Hugh  Lord  of  Rozel  near  Caen,  (not  of  L.e 
Rozel  and  Barneville,)  engaged  with  his  elder  brother  Ro^r  in  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  latter  fell  before  Antioch.  This  Hugh, 
who  continued  the  English  line,  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed 
the  accession  of  five  Kings  of  England.  Records  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  in  which  nis  name  occurs,  are  considered  by  Mr. 
WifFen  as  sufficient  to  authenticate  the  traditional  account  of  his 
extreme  longevity.  The  names  of  his  daughter  and  five  sons 
occur  frequently  in  deeds.     The  former  *  was 

'  doubtless  interred^  agreeably  to  her  provision^  in  the  sanctaary  of 
the  abbey  of  Ardenne^  which  was  highly  venerated^  says  the  Abbe  de 
la  Rue^  on  account  of  the  regular  hves  of  its  inmates^  and  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  poor.  The  abbey  sustained  many  disasters  by  pillage  in 
the  wars  with  England,  and  by  ravage  of  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  but  it  survived  through  all,  down  to  the  French  Re- 
volution. Then  its  altars  were  desecrated,  its  cloisters  overthrown, 
and  the  tombs  of  its  benefactors  sacrilegiously  destroyed.  The  stran- 
ger who  now  visits  the  spot,  may  still  pace  the  aisle  of  the  abbey 
church,  and  survey  a  wide  extent  of  country  from  its  summit ;  but  in- 
stead of  *'  the  chaunted  hymn  and  tapered  rite,"  that  were  wont  of  yore 
to  consecrate  its  precincts,  he  will  hear  only  the  hum  of  rustic  labour^ 
the  murmur  of  a  dove,  or  the  simple  sound  of  a  solitary  flail.  In  the 
staircase  of  the  tower  whence  the  sacristan  used  to  ring  the  chime  for 
matins,  the  owl  nurses  her  brood ;  and  spiders  weave  their  webs  along 
the  columns  that  encompassed  marbles,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Lords  of  Herman viUe  and  the  generous  Lady  of  Rozel.'  vol.  I.  pp.  81, 
82. 

The  spirit  which  urged  the  early  Du  Rozels  to  the  war  of  the 
croises,  had  not  faded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  We  then 
find  Sir  John  Russell  embarking  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Sa- 
racens of  Barbary.  On  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at  the  town 
of  Africa,  the  barbarians  were  naturally  anxious  to  learn  what 
motive  had  caused  the  appearance  of  so  formidable  an  armament, 
and  were  informed,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  retaliate  on 
them  the  misdeeds  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  no  other  than  the 
crucifiers  of  our  Lord.  The  factof  these  malefactorsnotbeing  Jews, 
produced  no  effect  on  the  champions  of  the  Virgin;  but  the 
strength  of  the  Moorish  fortifications  proved  an  insuperable  argu- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  decide,  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  his- 
torical knowledge  or  the  logical  inference  of  these  Christian 
knights. 

A  violent  tempest,  which  drove  three  foreign  vessels  into  the 
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port  of  Weymouth,  proved  the  means  of  introducing  John,  after- 
wards first  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  the  notice  of  King  Henry  the 
Vllth.  On  board  one  of  these  ships  were  the  Archduke  Philip, 
and  his  bride,  the  unfortunate  Joanna.  The  royal  party  were 
entertained  at  Wolverton  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  in- 
vited Mr.  Russell,  lately  returned  from  the  continent,  to  assist  in 
entertaining  the  royal  pair.  The  talents  and  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Russel],  as  well  as  his  services  as  interpreter,  induced  Philip  to 
request  his  attendance  to  Windsor,  and  to  mention  him  to  the 
English  monarch. 


{ « 


Russell  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  slender  but  comely  personage,  with  a  reverend  countenance 
a  little  like  a  churchman,  which,  as  it  was  not  very  winning  or  pleas- 
ing, so  neither  was  it  strange  nor  dark, — the  fiice  as  of  a  well  disposed 
person,  but  one  which  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  pamter, 
for  it  had  the  best  expression  when  he  spoke." '    Vol.  I.  pp.  181,  182. 

The  first  result  of  this  introduction  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Russell  to  the  privy  chamber. 

An  exploit  in  France,  during  the  war  carried  on  under  the 
personal  auspices  of  the  young  king  Henry  VIII.,  strikingly 
resembles,  in  the  despatch  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  the 
mission  which  gained  Wolsey  the  favour  of  his  royal  master. 
Mr.  Russell  was  entrusted  with  a  company  to  prevent  the  relief  of 
Therouenne  in  Picardy ,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  presence,  was  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  anger  and  impatience.  ^  Eh,  eh  !  RusselK'* 
said  the  King,  *  whilst  we  are  fooling,  the  town  is  relieved.**  *  So  it 
is,  indeed,^  replied  he ;  ^  for  I  have  sent  them  two  thousand  car- 
casses, and  they  have  spared  me  twelve  hundred  waggons  of 
provision s.**  *  Aye,  but,^  said  the  King ;  *  I  sent  after  you  to 
cut  off  the  bridge  Dreban.**  *  That,**  said  Mr.  Russell,  *  was  the 
first  thing  I  did  ;  wherefore  I  am  upon  my  knees  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's grace  and  pardon.'  *  Nay,  then,**  said  the  King,  *  by  V 
Lady,  thou  hast  not  only  my  pardon,  but  my  favour  too."*  * 

Having  been  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his  gallantly 
in  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  Sir  John  Russell  entered, 
in  1522,  on  his  diplomatic  career.  The  Emperor  Charles  and 
the  English  monarch,  or  rather  the  Cardinal  Minister,  had  con- 
certed a  league  against  France ;  and  to  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
then  on  the  point  of  open  rupture  with  his  sovereign.  Sir 
John  was  dQspatched  as  the  envoy  of  Wolsey.  It  was  a  post  of 
no  ordinary  importance,  and  the  agent  passed  through  Flanders 
in  disguise.  His  instructions  were,  to  offer  the  advance  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  on  the  part  of  the  English  sovereign, 
with  the  erection  of  Provence  and  Burgundy  into  a  kingdom  for 

*  Cited  from  Lloyds  State  Worthies,  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 
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the  Constable,  who  was  required  to  attack  Burgundy,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France.  The 
wily  policy  of  Wolsey  urged  as  an  argument,  that  Bourbon 
would  still  preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  crowriy  while  he  avenged 
his  personal  wrongs  on  Francis. 

^  Sir  John  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  he 
presented^  received  the  duke's  solemn  oath  that  he  would  assuredly 
observe  its  articles^  and  returned  upon  his  sovereien's  part  the  like 
ratification.  The  secret  but  mighty  influence  which  that  interchange 
was  to  have  upon  the  future  condition  and  religious  prospects  of 
mankind^  was  what  neither  party  could  at  that  period  imagine  or 
foresee.  Had  Bourbon  stood  aloof,  one  necessary  link  would  have 
been  wanting  to  the  chain  of  events  which  afterwards  stretched  the 
Roman  Pontiff  in  the  du8t>  and  dispelled  in  England  the  dark  credulity 
of  ages.'    Vol.  1.  p.  204. 

The  thrilling  and  hairVbreadth  escapes  of  Bourbon  in  liis  flight 
from  Chantilly,  fall  within  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wiffen,  as  do  the 
whole  of  those  proceedings  which  terminated  in  his  death,  before 
the  walls  of  Rome.  During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  period^ 
Sir  John  Russell  ably  sustained  his  confidential  diplpmatic  la- 
bours :  his  advices,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  affairs,  serve  to 
heighten  the  interest  of  this  very  delightful  part  of  the  Memoirs. 
We  must  make  room  for  the  vivid  description  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia. 

'  The  King,  conspicuous  to  all  his  chivalry  by  his  tall  persan, 
flowing  plume,  and  rich  surcoat  of  silver  worn  over  his  armooTi 
cheered  on  by  his  voice,  and  still  more  by  his  actions,  the  knights  and 
soldiers  which  surrounded  him.  By  his  own  heroic  bearing,  and  the 
prowess  of  his  legions,  the  issue  of  the  tight  was  still  suspended ;  but 
It  was  only  for  a  season.  The  furious  charge  of  Lannoy  and  the 
Basque  cross-bows  of  Pescara,  who,  issuing  from  and  retiring  at  thdr 
pleasure  to  the  ranks  of  the  trained  pike-men,  selected  with  thetr 
quarrels  the  most  distinguished  of  the  foe,  threw  the  gens-d'armerie 
into  confusion.  La  Tremouille  received  two  of  their  bolts  at  the 
same  time ;  the  one  passed  through  his  head,  and  the  other  pierced 
his  heart.  Their  disorder,  and  the  well-timed  incursions  of  De 
Guasto,  threw  the  Swiss  into  a  panic ;  they  fled  precipitately  from 
the  field ;  and  Diespach,  their  general,  unable  to  reclaim  them,  mew 
away  his  life  upon  the  lance-knights  in  a  fit  of  indignation  and  de- 
spair. The  black  bands  (of  De  Medici)  and  the  White^  Rose  {Pole) 
fought  wildly  in  their  room,  till  this  was  sorely  wounded,  an4  those 
were  cut  to  pieces,  mown  down  in  ranks,  and  Iving  on  the  pl^n  like 
shocks  of  corn  beneath  the  scythe  or  sickle.  I'he  defection  of  the 
Swiss,  and  the  slaughter  of  these  heroes,  dispirited  the  Due  D'Alen9on ; 
the  battle  was  concentering  round  the  place  where  Frauds  fought ; 
La  Palisse,  who  on  his  side  had  twice  beaten  back  Castaldo^  the 
second  in  command  to  Pescara,  had  his  horse  shot  under  l^Bi,  and  was 
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captured :  all  depended  on  the  conduct  of  d*Alen9on.  Instead^  how* 
ever^  of  yielding  the  prompt  succour  which  the  exigence  demanded^ 
by  bringing  up  his  horse  to  a  second  rescue,  he  suffered  his  mind  to 
be  overpowered  by  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  ignobly  retreated  from 
the  fiela.  The  King's  battle  was  still  sailed  by  the  cross-bows  of  the 
Basques.  His  grand  icuyer,  St.  Sevenn,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
his  person,  marked  out  by  his  crest  and  pennon,  fell.  Guillaume  du  Bellay 
ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  the  dying  warrior  said  that  he  could  do  him 
no  more  service,  and  bade  him  rather  ^ard  the  royal  person.  To  the 
like  loyal  duty  hastened,  too,  all  such  as  marked  witn  execration  the 
flight  of  the  Due  d'Alen9on, — La  Roche  du  Maine,  the  Duke's  lieuten- 
ant ;  Clement  de  Marot,  France's  poet,  who  was  in  the  Due  d'Alen- 
9on's  retinue ;  and  the  gallant  De  Fleuranges,  who  had  vainly  striven 
to  change  his  purpose.  These  and  others  of  the  French  Kii^s  gen- 
tlemen closed  around  his  person,  and  renewed  the  struggle.  The 
lance-knights  were  repulsed,  the  bow-men  beaten  down ;  Fescara  was 
wounded  and  unhorsed :  Lannoy,  eager  for  his  safety,  was  charged 
and  beaten  back ;  when  the  other  imperial  leaders  hastened  to  the  spot 
with  their  divisions,  DeGuasto,  and  Castaldo,  and  De  Ley va  from  Pavia« 

No  alternative  remained  to  the  high-spirited  monarch,  but  to 

sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible..  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  con- 
course of  the  enemy,  he  slew  six  of  the  assailants  who  adventured  to 
attack  bim.  He  got  out  of  the  press,  but  was  followed  by  four 
Spanish  musqueteers,  who,  attracted  by  his  dress  and  collar,  called 
upon  him  to  surrender.  The  King  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
yielding  to  the  common  soldiers;  he  returned  no  answer,  but  sought 
to  pass  along.  One  of  them  struck  his  horse  with  the  butt-end  of  nis 
musquet,  and  the  king  fell,  insensible  for  a  while,  beneath  the  dying 
animal.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  241---d. 

The  accidental  arrival  of  an  officer  saved  the  life  of  Francis ; 
and  the  first  who  recognized  the  royal  prize,  was  de  Pomperant,  the 
friend  of  Bourbon,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  perilous 
flight  from  Chantilly,  when  the  Constable  passed  as  his  valet. 
Francis  naturally  refused  to  yield  his  sword  to  his  revolted  sub- 
ject, and  Pomperant  summoned  to  the  spot  Lannoy,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  who  received  it  on  his  knees.  The  Constable  soon  ar- 
rived, his  sword  yet  dripping  with  French  blood  ;  and  when  his 
request  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  king  was  denied,  moved  to 
tears,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *  Alas,  sir,  if  my  counsel  had 
been  followed,  neither  should  you  have  been  in  this  estate, 
nor  had  so  much  blood  of  the  French  nobility  been  shed  as 
stains  the  fields  of  Italy.**  ^  I  must  have  patience,^  said  the  king, 
casting  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  *  since  fortune  has  deserted  me !  ^ 

After  this  memorable  and  disastrous  battle.  Sir  John  Russell, 
on  the  departure  of  Bourbon  from  Genoa,  commenced  his  return 
to  England.  While  in  Bologna,  through  which  city  he  directed 
his  route,  a  plot  was  formed  to  seize  and  send  him  prisoner  to 
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Paris  :  the  attempt  was  happily  detected  and  frustrated  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  held  the  rank  of  an  inferior  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  Constable.  Under  colour  of  persuading  a  quiet 
submission  to  arrest,  Cromwell  induced  Sir  John  hastily  to 
change  garments  with  a  menial,  and  thus,  undiscovered,  they 
reached  Mantua.  Gratitude  induced  the  knight  to  present  his 
deliverer  to  Wolsey,  and  from  being  the  steward  of  the  cardinal,  he 
rose  to  fame  and  a  peerage. 

A  second  and  a  third  mission  proved  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  Sir  John  Russell  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  first.  On 
the  restoration  of  Erancis  to  liberty,  the  Bed  of  Justice  he  imme- 
diately assembled,  backed  by  the  voice  of  his  nobles  and  people, 
rejected  the  stipulations  that  had  been  made  the  price,  and  declared 
that,  as  extorted,  they  were  not  binding,  even  in  foro  conscientitB. 
The  English  minister,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
Charles,  was  ready  to  throw  his  influence  into  the  other  scale. 
The  Pope,  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  conferred  on  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  England,  France,  Milan,  and  Venice,  the 
high-sounding  title  of  ^  the  Holy  League  of  Italy  "^ ;  that  league 
which  was  destined  to  bring  the  sword  of  Bourbon  on  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  and  to  consign  the  Eternal  City  to  rapine 
more  unsparing  than  the  worst  fury  of  the  Goths. 

'  Under  pagan  Rome,*  says  Mr.  WifFen,  '  the  cause  of  this  impend* 
mg  attack,  similar  in  its  fury  and  subsequent  atrocity  to  those  savage 
inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which  broke  down  its  gigantic  fabric, 
would  naturally  have  been  termed  Necessity,  the  goddess,  and,  as 
Euripides  always  represents  her,  the  omnipotent  controller  of  all  hu- 
man destiny.  But  under  Papal  Rome,  whose  frame,  in  the  person,  of 
its  mitred  hierarch,  received  thereby  a  shock  which  it  has  never  since 
recovered,  the  agency  by  which  it  was  produced  deserves  a  name 
more  truly  consistent  with  the  representations  of  our  sacred  fiuth.  The 
gathered  tempest  already  hung  upon  the  Apennines.  If  considered 
in  its  course  as  the  minister  of  chastisement  to  the  crimes,  the  lnzu« 
ries,  the  fearful  blasphemies,  and  persecutions  of  a  hundred  pontiffB, 
it  will  be  regarded,  certainly  with  curiosity  and  interest,  but  with 
none  of  that  sacred  pity  which  often  attaches  to  the  desolation  and  the 
woes  of  suffering  states.*     Vol.  I.  p.  292. 

During  these  events.  Sir  John  was  active  in  Italy ;  and  his 
efforts  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  vacillating  policy  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment were  such,  that,  we  are  told,  on  his  quitting  the  papal 
court,  he  ^  left  behind  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  equal 
*  estimation  and  regret.*^  His  letters  to  Wolsey  express  the  wish 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  tiara  were  already  on  the  brows  of  the 
ambitious  priest :  had  such  been  the  case,  the  sack  of  Rom^ 
would  hardly  have  occurred.  The  minister  of  Henry  the  £igfaA 
would  not  have  spent  the  very  moments  of  the  storm  in  '  pros* 
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trate  prayer,'  or  rather  abject  fear  before  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter. 

The  fall  of  the  great  cardinal  produced  no  check  in  the  tide 
of  honour  flowing  towards  Sir  John  Russell,  now  comptroller  of 
the  household.  Cromwell,  his  deliverer  at  Bologna,  in  the  year 
1531,  was  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Wiffen  remarks,  that  the  honours  of  Sir  John,  his  earliest  patron, 
kept  pace  with  his  own  preferment.  In  the  abrogation  of  the 
Pope^s  supremacy,  and  the  consequent  visitation  of  the  abbeys, 
the  latter  was  the  principal  counsellor  and  agent  The  Author 
of  the  Memoirs  ably  vindicates  Sir  John  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  by  Burke,  of  greedy  plunder  of  church 
property,  based  on  the  simple  fact  of  his  subsequent  enjoyment 
of  monastic  lands.  The  only  abbey,  on  the  contrary,  that  was 
completely  spared,  that,  namely  of  Peterborough,  which  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric,  we  find  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
John  Russell.      • 

This  truly  great  man  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  peerage 
under  the  titles  of  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies,  and  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. For  the  sequel  of  his  history,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  before  us.  Of  this  veteran  statesman,  ^  by  the  an- 
^  nalists  of  his  time  emphatically  termed  the  Gentle  and  the 
^  Good,'  it  is  stated  that,  besides  being  a  great  encourager  of 
literature,  *  he  wrote  two  Latin  treatises  himself,  which  prove 
^  his  attainments  in  Divine  truth,  vis.  one  volume  on  the  Rights 
^  due  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  and  another  of 
*  Comments  on  the  Canticles!''  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  private  chapel  attached  to  the  parish  church  of  Chenies 
in  Buckinghamshire,  ^  which  had  received  the  dust  of  many 
^  knights  and  warriors  of  the  Cheney  family,  and  which  yet 
^  contains  some  of  their  antique  and  mutilated  effigies.'  The 
manor  of  Chenies  had  been  the  property  of  that  family  ever 
since  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  It  came  to  the  Earl  of  Bedrord  by 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress,  and  was  formerly  conveyed  to  their 
son  by  the  heir  male  of  its  ancient  proprietor.  The  village  of 
Chenies  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
degree  of  romance  still  lingers  about  the  remains  of  ^  the  Great 
^  House,'  the  millenarian  oak,  and  the  ^  proud  chappelle.^ 
Strange  stories  are  whispered  among  the  villagers,  of  the  sounds 
that  have  been  heard  in  untenanted  rooms,  of  the  mailed  figure 
that  has  been  seen  guarding  the  last  repose  of  the  ancient  earls,  and 
the  shadows  which  yet  flit  around  the  aged  tree.  The  age  of 
intellect  laughs  to  scorn  the  nocturnal  terrors  of  the  olden  time. 
The  drudging  goblin  has  departed  from  the  homesteada  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  last  Halloween  has  resounded  with  the  elfin  mirdi 
of  northern  fays.  But  local  superstition  of  a  milder  and  less 
irrational  character  blends  with  the  indefinite  feelings  produced 
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Paris  :  the  attempt  was  happily  detected  and  frustrated  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  held  the  rank  of  an  inferior  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  Constable.  Under  colour  of  persuading  a  quiet 
submission  to  arrest,  Cromwell  induced  Sir  John  hastily  to 
change  garments  with  a  menial,  and  thus,  undiscovered,  they 
reached  Mantua.  Gratitude  induced  the  knight  to  present  his 
deliverer  to  Wolsey,  and  from  being  the  steward  of  the  cardinal,  he 
rose  to  fame  and  a  peerage. 

A  second  and  a  third  mission  proved  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  Sir  John  Russell  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  first.  On 
the  restoration  of  Erancis  to  liberty,  the  Bed  of  Justice  he  imme- 
diately assembled,  backed  by  the  voice  of  his  nobles  and  people, 
rejected  the  stipulations  that  had  been  made  the  price,  and  declared 
that,  as  extorted,  they  were  not  binding,  even  inforo  conscienti^x. 
The  English  minister,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
Charles,  was  ready  to  throw  his  influence  into  tne  other  scale. 
The  Pope,  the  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  conferred  on  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  England,  France,  Milan,  and  Venice,  the 
high-sounding  title  of  '  the  Holy  League  of  Italy** ;  that  league 
which  was  destined  to  bring  the  sword  of  Bourbon  on  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  and  to  consign  the  Eternal  City  to  rapine 
more  unsparing  than  the  worst  fury  of  the  Goths. 

'  Under  pagan  Rome/  says  Mr.  WifFen,  '  the  cause  of  this  impend* 
ing  attack,  similar  in  its  fury  and  subsequent  atrocity  to  those  savage 
inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns^  which  broke  down  its  gigantic  fabric, 
would  naturally  have  been  termed  Necessity^  the  goddess,  and,  as 
Euripides  always  represents  her^  the  omnipotent  controller  of  all  hu- 
man destiny.  But  under  Papal  Rome,  whose  frame,  in  the  person  of 
its  mitred  hierarchy  received  thereby  a  shock  which  it  has  never  since 
recovered,  the  agency  by  which  it  was  produced  deserves  a  name 
more  truly  consistent  with  the  representations  of  our  sacred  fiuth.  The 
gathered  tempest  already  hung  upon  the  Apennines.  If  considered 
m  its  course  as  the  minister  of  chastisement  to  the  crimes,  the  luxu- 
ries, the  fearful  blasphemies,  and  persecutions  of  a  hundred  pontiffs, 
it  will  be  regarded,  certainly  with  curiosity  and  interest,  but  with 
none  of  that  sacred  pity  which  often  attaches  to  the  desolation  and  the 
woes  of  suffering  states.'     Vol.  I.  p.  292. 

During  these  events.  Sir  John  was  active  in  Italy ;  and  his 
efforts  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  vacillating  policy  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment were  such,  that,  we  are  told,  on  his  quitting  the  papal 
court,  he  ^  left  behind  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  equal 
*  estimation  and  regret."^  His  letters  to  Wolsey  express  the  wish 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  tiara  were  already  on  the  brows  of  the 
ambitious  priest :  had  such  been  the  case,  the  sack  of  Roni^ 
would  hardly  have  occurred.  The  minister  of  Henry  the  Eighdi 
would  not  have  spent  the  very  moments  of  the  storm  in  '  pros* 
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trate  prayer,'  or  rather  abject  fear  before  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter. 

The  fall  of  the  great  cardinal  produced  no  check  in  the  tide 
of  honour  flowing  towards  Sir  John  Russell,  now  comptroller  of 
the  household.  Cromwell,  his  deliverer  at  Bologna,  in  the  year 
1531,  was  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council;  and  Mr. 
Wiffen  remarks,  that  the  honours  of  Sir  John,  his  earliest  patron, 
kept  pace  with  his  own  preferment.  In  the  abrogation  of  the 
Pope^s  supremacy,  and  the  consequent  visitation  of  the  abbeys, 
the  latter  was  the  principal  counsellor  and  agent.  The  Author 
of  the  Memoirs  ably  vindicates  Sir  John  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  by  Burke,  of  greedy  plunder  of  church 
property,  based  on  the  simple  fact  of  his  subsequent  enjoyment 
of  monastic  lands.  The  only  abbey,  on  the  contrary,  that  was 
completely  spared,  that,  namely  of  Peterborough,  which  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric,  we  find  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
John  Russell.      • 

This  truly  great  man  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  peerage 
under  the  titles  of  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies,  and  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford. For  the  sequel  of  his  history,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volumes  before  us.  Of  this  veteran  statesman,  *  by  the  an- 
^  nalists  of  his  time  emphatically  termed  the  Gentle  and  the 
^  Good,'  it  is  stated  that,  besides  being  a  great  encourager  of 
literature,  *  he  wrote  two  Latin  treatises  himself,  which  prove 
^  his  attainments  in  Divine  truth,  vis.  one  volume  on  the  Rights 
^  due  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  and  another  of 
*  Comments  on  the  Canticles  T  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  private  chapel  attached  to  the  parish  church  of  Chenies 
in  Buckinghamshire,  ^  which  had  received  the  dust  of  many 
^  knights  and  warriors  of  the  Cheney  family,  and  which  yet 
^  contains  some  of  their  antique  and  mutilated  effigies.'  The 
manor  of  Chenies  had  been  the  property  of  that  family  ever 
since  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  It  came  to  the  Earl  of  Bedu)rd  by 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress,  and  was  formerly  conveyed  to  their 
son  by  the  heir  male  of  its  ancient  proprietor.  The  village  of 
Chenies  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
degree  of  romance  still  lingers  about  the  remains  of  ^  the  Great 
^  House,'  the  millenarian  oak,  and  the  ^  proud  chappelle.** 
Strange  stories  are  whispered  among  the  villagers,  of  the  sounds 
that  have  been  heard  in  untenanted  rooms,  of  the  mailed  figure 
that  has  been  seen  guarding  the  last  repose  of  the  ancient  earls,  and 
the  shadows  which  yet  flit  around  the  aged  tree.  The  age 
intellect  laughs  to  scorn  the  nocturnal  terrors  of  the  olden  tti  •, 
The  drudging  goblin  has  departed  from  the  hoi  s  of  I 

land,  and  the  last  Halloween  has  resounded  with  t      elfin  mi 
of  northern  fays«     But  local  superstition  of  a  mil     *  ] 
irrational  character  blends  with  the  indefinite  feeli 
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cheered  the  piles  within  its  precincts.     The  glory  of  the 
vanished,  when  the  apparition  of  the  Anglo-Norman  came 
sanctuary  of  Glendaloch  had  now  for  centuries  been  kno\ 
the  haunt  of  outlaws,  and  the  scene  where  more  outrages  an 
were  perpetrated  than  in  any  other  spot  of  Irish  land.' 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  1 

The  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  but  a  second  cap 
brothers,  and  a  third,  the  wife  and  sister,  of  the  daring  '. 
Tyrone  at  length  unveiled  his  designs  in  the  North 
request  of  the  Deputy  for  the  assistance  of  an  experienc 
procured  him  a  rival  in  Sir  John  Norris.  This  offici 
clined  to  a  milder  line  of  proceedings  than  experienc 
Sir  William  Russell  to  adopt ;  and  his  representations,  ii 
the  English  court,  which  in  consequence  did  hot  send  th 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  induced  tl 
to  solicit  his  recall.  Elizabeth,  after  his  resignation,  sa 
the  advantage  lost.     A  sense  of  the  correctness  of  his  vi 

*  forced  upon  her  by  each  fresh  despatch  from  Irelai 

*  Tyrone  broke  loose  from  every  treaty  by  which  he 

*  bound,  and  rejected  every  proposal  for  accommodati 
John  Norris  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  never 
the  blow. 

We  are  in  danger  of  being  tempted  to  extend  this  an 
than  our  limits  will  allow,  by  the  high  interest  of  parti 
volumes;  particularly  by  that  portion  of  the  narrati 
brings  before  us  the  closing  career  of  the  great  Lon 
Of  him,  the  House  of  Commons  recorded  its  opinion 
was  *  wrongfully  attainted  and  convicted;^  and  Mi 
quotes  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  when  his  *  memory  s 

*  to  be  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration,  it  require* 

*  of  prophesy  to  foretell  that  English  liberty  will  be 
^  proaching  to  its  final  consummation.** 

These  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell  will  entitle  IVJ 
to  the  character,  as  well  of  a  pains-taking  antiquary,  as 
gant  scholar.  The  latter  distinction  he  had  already  attai 
the  extracts  we  have  given  would  be  sufficient  to  shew 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  As  regards  his  antiquarian  r 
we  have  already  alluded  to  his  own  modest  account  of  hi 
The  aid  both  of  the  artist  and  of  the  herald  has  been 
with  an  occasional  strain  from  the  lyre  of  the  Translator 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  W^ifTcn  to  add,  that  he  has  av 
fault  so  frequent  in  biographical  narrations.  He  has 
us  with  the  Russells.  He  does  not  make  Rome  fall,  in  < 
the  English  charge  dajfalres  may  have  an  opportuni 
playing  his  diplomatic  talent.  A  man  of  real  rank  and 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  that  petty  pride  which  is  no 
support  the  dignity  of  a  parvenu.     The  name  of  Ru 
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connected  with  the  annals,  and  with  the  glorious  pages  of  the 
annals,  of  England,  that  there  is  no  need  to  force  it  on  the 
reader's  attention.  Nor  has  Mr.  W.,  with  one  exception  we 
think,  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Russell  with  regard  to  James  II. 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  been  misled  into  forming  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  characters  touched  on  in  his  memoir.  The  pro- 
cess of  writing  the  life  of  any  individual  has  a  tendency  to  blind 
or  bias  the  judgement.  Every  thing  is  looked  at  in  one  aspect, 
that  of  its  bearing  on  the  personal  interests  of  the  hero  of  the 
narrative ;  and  this  must  nave  the  effect  of  increasing  his  ima^ 
ginary  importance.  Then  the  feelings  become  insensibly  en- 
gaged ;  opponents  are  looked  on  as  enemies,  enemies  as  perse- 
cutors ;  crimes  as  misfortunes,  misfortunes  as  the  result  of  per- 
secution; till  the  personage  comes  forth  from  his  biographer's 
alembic  with  a  character,  genius,  and  reputation  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  friends  could  for  a  moment  have  attributed  to 
him.  Mr.  Wiffen  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  avoided  this 
species  of  exaggeration,  and  his  representations  are  biassed  as 
little  as  possible  by  political  opinion  or  party  spirit ;  although 
his  attachment  is  not  concealed  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  of  which  it  is  the  noblest  distinction  of  the 
noble  family  of  Russell  to  have  been  the  steady,  hereditary 
friends  and  powerful  supporters. 

Art.  III.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Romans,  with  a  Commentary,  and  an  Appendix  of  various 
Dissertations.  By  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart^  M.A.  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  m  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover^  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Republished^  by  appointment  of  the  Au- 
thor, with  Prefaces  and  an  Index,  under  the  care  of  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.^  and  E.  Henderson^  Doct.  Philos.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv. 
5(id.    London,  1833. 

^T^HE  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  the  first  in  order  in  the 
-*-  arrangement  of  the  printed  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and,  on  the  whole,  th6  most  important  of  his 
writings,  is,  in  respect  to  some  particulars  of  its  critical  history, 
attended  with  less  of  difficulty  than  most  of  the  Epistles  which 
follow  it.  The  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  written,  may  be 
fixed  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  The  latter,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  doubtful,  since,  from  a  comparison  of  pas- 
sages, it  may  be  determined  as  satisfactorily  as  points  of  this 
kind  are  capable  of  being  settled,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Christ- 
ians at  Rome,  from  Corinth.  Its  date  is  generally  fixed  to  the 
year  a.d.  57,  when  the  Apostle  quitted  Corinth  for  the  last  time, 
being  about  to  visit  Jerusalem,  with  the  contributions  which  had 
been  made  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
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converts  in  Judea.     But  if,  in  respect  to  date  and  place,  this 
Epistle  is  more  free  from  difficulties  than  other  portions  of  the 
Apostle's  writings,  there  are  other  circumstances,  in  regard  to 
which  we  have  less  information,  and  more  contracted  means  of 
forming  a  judgement,  than  we  obtain  in  our  study  of  the  other 
epistles  which  bear  his  name.     These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
addressed  to  Christian  communities  with  which  the  Apostle  had 
had  personal  intercourse,  either  as  their  founder,  or  as  having 
exercised  his  ministry  among  them.     In  writing  to  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  to  the  Christian  converts  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus, 
and  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  believers  at  Colosse,  he  was 
communicating  with  societies  with  whose  circumstances  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  sustained  a  direct  relation  as  a 
spiritual  instructor.     From  the  details  which  are  furnished  in 
the  epistles  themselves  as  sent  to  these  Christian  bodies,  and 
from  the  Apostolic  History  of  Luke,   the  companion  of  Paul 
through  many  scenes  of  his  travels  and  ministry,  we  obtain  avail- 
able means  of  learning  the  state  of  the  different  communities,  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  individuals  by 
whose  exertions  they  were  constituted.     And  these  particulars 
are  of  no  inconsiderable  utility  in  assisting  us  to  obtahi  explana- 
tion of  many  passages  in  the  epistles,  which  might  otherwise  be 
left  in  obscurity.     In  respect,  however,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  external  and  collateral  aids  which,  in  some  of  the 
other  cases,  are  so  abundant,  as  sources  of  instruction,  fail  us. 
Of  the  state  of  Christianity  at  Rome,  we  have  no  early  historical 
accoimts.     In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  record  appears  of 
transactions  relating  to  the  Christians  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
The  Apostle  himself,  at  the  date  of  his   Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  not  been  amongst  them ;  and  nothing  occurs  in  any 
part  of  it,  from  which  we  might  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
among  them. 

There  is  a  strange  account  in  Eusebius  (Eccles.  His.  Lib.  ii. 
14.),  of  Simon  Magus  coming  to  Rome  after  his  discomfiture  by 
the  Apostle  Peter  in  Judea,  and  succeeding  by  demoniacal 
agency  in  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  till  Peter  arrived.  That  Apostle, 
by  the  power  of  his  preaching,  vanquished  the  impostor  a  second 
time,  who  immediately  destroyed  himself.  The  reign  of  Clau* 
dius  is  assigned  as  the  time  when  these  transactions  occurred ; 
and  the  whole  purport  of  it  conveys  the  notion,  that  Peter's  re- 
sidence at  Rome  as  a  preacher  was  of  some  duration.  It  suits 
the  pretensions  of  the  Romanists  to  make  the  best  of  every 
traditionary  and  legendary  report ;  and  the  account  of  Peter's 
coming  to  Rome,  which  Eusebius  has  inserted  in  the  second 
book  of  his  history,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  are  some 
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other  of  his  details.  But  the  account  is  entitled  to  no  credit. 
It  bears  throughout  a  fabulous  complexion,  and  has  been  rejected 
by  almost  all  sober  critics.  It  would,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
be  difficult  to  shew  why  this  narrative  should  be  expunged 
from  the  pages  of  Eusebius,  or  rejected  as  spurious,  and  some 
others  of  his  representations  retained  as  true  ones.  Peter  was 
not,  it  would  fully  seem,  the  founder  of  the  Church  at  Rome. 
It  was  in  a  flourishing  state  before  the  time  of  PauPs  arrival. 
No  one  of  the  Apostles  had  probably  ever  visited  it  previously 
to  that  period.  But  of  its  rise,  and  the  first  promulgation  o{ 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  its  inhabitants,  we  can  only  frame  con- 
jectures. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  new 
doctrine  by  which  the  regeneration  of  the  world  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, could  remain  concealed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
Intercourse  with  the  provinces  was  constant ;  and  the  changes 
which  were  perpetually  occurring,  as  commerce,  and  civil  and 
military  calls  were  regarded,  would  necessarily  bring  many  of  the 
Roman  people  into  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  and  disciples 
of  the  Cnristian  faith.  Many,  on  their  return  from  the  provinces, 
would  continue  to  profess  the  faith  which  they  had  received. 
Among  the  attendants  who  heard  Peter'^s  discourse  (Acts  ii.)  at 
the  Pentecostal  festival,  were  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes. This  was  in  a.  d.  33,  from  which  time  to  the  period  of 
Paulas  first  arrival  at  Rome,  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed ; 
and  in  this  time  there  was  ample  space  for  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Christian  community  m  the  imperial  city.  There  is 
nothing  certainly  of  a  decisive  nature,  from  which  we  can  deduce 
as  fact,  that  the  Christian  Roman  converts  to  whom  PauPs 
epistle  is  addressed,  were  very  numerous.  Their  faith,  indeed, 
was  spoken  of  everywhere ;  but  a  small  society  may  become  dis- 
tinguished for  their  principles  and  practice.  The  very  numerous 
salutations,  however,  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle  would  seem  to 
afford  a  presumption,  that  where  so  many  of  the  community  of 
believers  at  Rome  were  known  to  the  Apostle,  the  society  was  of 
considerable  extent ;  and  no  other  evidence  is  necessary  to  shew 
its  importance,  than  the  epistle  which  he  addressed  to  them. 

Many  suppositions  have  been  ventured  by  expositors,  who  have 
been  anxious  to  discover  the  occasion  and  reasons  of  the  Apostle's 
writing  to  the  Romans,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat,  and 
from  tne  best  of  which  nothing  of  real  moment  could  be  obtained 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  contents  of  his  Epistle  inscribed  to 
them.  We  know  that  the  community  of  Christians  at  Rome  was 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  but  whether  any  particular  cir- 
cumstances were  in  the  Apostle's  view,  when  he  introduced  those 
discourses  which  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  this  book,  we  are 
not  able  to  decide.     Differences  of  opinion  and  grounds  of  dis- 
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sension  no  doubt  existed  in  the  church  at  Rome,  as  they  did  in 
the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the 
mixed  profession  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  converts.  But  the  very 
remarkable  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  which  we  have  referred, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  assignable  variations  in  principle 
or  in  practice,  which  distinguished  the  Christians  at  Rome  from 
their  brethren  in  other  countries. 

The  materials  usually  considered  as  proper  for  an  Introduction 
{Prolegomena)  are,  in  respect  to  this  Epistle,  very  scanty.  Its 
genuineness  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged.  The  few 
who  opposed  it  in  the  early  times,  rejected  it  much  for  the  same 
reason  that  Luther  discarded  the  Epistle  of  James,  namely,  dis- 
like of  its  doctrines.  In  recent  times,  objections  have  been  ad- 
duced against  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  the  German  critics  have 
employed  themselves  in  constructing  some  very  curious  hypo- 
theses  to  account  for  them.  A  sufficient  notice  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume. 

There  are  hosts  of  expositors  who  have  treated  in  the  way  of 
commentary,  both  critical  and  practical,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  works  are  not  very  numerous  to  which  a  weD- 
informed  and  judicious  instructor  would  direct  the  inquiring  who 
would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  eligible  means  of 
studying  its  contents.  Chrysostom  has  thirty-two  homilies  on 
this  Epistle,  replete  with  passages  of  great  beauty.  Calvin  will 
not  fail  to  be  used  and  recommended  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  acuteness  and  judiciousness  as  a  commentator,  though 
they  may  not  be  prepared  to  call  him  *  master.*"  *  Whitby  and 
Macknight  require  a  careful  reader,  but  they  are  valuable  to 
a  student  who  Knows  how  to  make  use  of  them  with  discrimi- 
nation. 

Of  this  very  important  but  difficult  book,  the  Translation  and 
Exposition  before  us  will  not  fail  of  being  welcomed  by  every 
theological  scholar  who  is  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  the 
best  critical  aids  in  his  study  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  learned  Author  will  prepare  him  fully  to 
appreciate  its  value.  From  the  instructions  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  these  pages,  a  person  must  be  already  thoroughly  fur- 
nished as  a  divine,  and  complete  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
philologist,  who  does  not  derive  advantage  for  which  he  will  feel 
grateful  to  the  Author.     Mr.  Stuart  has  evidently  bestowed,  as 


*  We  are  happy  to  notice  a  new  translation  of  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Francis  Sibson^  A.B.^  which 
has  just  issued  from  the  press.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
reporting  respecting  its  execution.  The  neglect  which,  hitherto^  Cal- 
vin's expository  writings  have  met  with,  is  not  creditable  to  English 
divines. 
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he  professes  to  have  done,  much  patient  labour  in  his  examin- 
ation of  the  book  which  he  has  attempted  to  illustrate  in  this 
^  Commentary  ;^  and  he  has  not  sent  it  forth  without  enabling 
every  reader  to  pronounce  from  the  materials  before  him,  on  his 
qualifications  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  and  on  tlie  ability 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.    Of  the  Author^s 
deep  interest  in  the  subjects  which  he  has  discussed,  no  one  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  proofs,  in  the  minute  and  careful  attention 
which  every  passage  of  importance  has  received  at  his  hands. 
His  anxiety  to  preserve  others  from  error  and  misapprehension  is 
evinced  by  the  cautious  spirit  with  which,  as  a  guide  to  truth,  he 
advances  towards  his  conclusions,  and  in  the  reasonings  by  which, 
as  so  many  way-marks,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  and  follow  him  in 
his  progress.     That  those  who  should  follow  him  would  always  be 
conducted  to  the  desirable  verity,  is  more  than  we  are  disposed 
either  to  presume  or  to  report ;  but,  as  he  never  makes  demands 
of  submission  or  deference  to  authority,  the  cases  which  suggest 
doubt  and  hesitation,  are  always  to  be  perceived.     If  we  do  not 
find  that  our  resting-place  is  truth,  we  obtain,  at  every  pause, 
the  means  of  renewing,  with  advantage,  our  inquiries  after  it 
Mr.    Stuart    is  not  a  theological  dogmatist  or  sectarian.     He 
does  not,  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  declare  himself 
in  favour  of  an  adopted  system,  and  then  labour,  at  all  hazards, 
to  maintain  it.     There  is  probably  no  system,  numerous  and 
various  as  systems  are,  with  which  his  opinions  would  be  found 
constantly  in  agreement.     His  modes  of  thinking  and  his  decla- 
rations of  sentiment  are  those  of  an  independent  mind. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Stuart^s  work  is  printed  under  the 
care  of  the  English  publishers,  in  conformity  with  the  express 
appointment  of  the  Author,  and  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  religious  public  of  this  country,  by  Drs.  J.  P.  Smith  and  E. 
Henderson,  from  whose  preface  we  extract  the  following  recom- 
mendatory paragraphs. 

'  I  shall  be  excused  for  taking  upon  me  to  say,  that  this  volume 
will  be  found  especially  useful  to  stuaents  for  the  Christian  ministry^ 
and  to  young  ministers.  Besides  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  a 
valuable  book^  it  furnishes  a  course  of  practical  lessons^  and  is  itself 
an  ample  illustration^  upon  the  indispensable  rule  of  solid  exposition^ 
that  we  should  possess  our  minds  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  gene- 
ral design  of  an  argumentative  work,  and  of  the  scope  of  the  larger 
parts  which  compose  the  whole^  and  are  subordinate  to  its  ultimate 
end ;  and  that  the  resolution  of  sentences^  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  clauses  and  terms  which  form  them^  must  proceed  under  the 
direction  of  that  comprehensive  and  commanding  view.  Should  it  be 
objected  that  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring  that  total  comprehension, 
except  through  the  investigation  of  the  component  parts^  we  reply, 
that  such  investigation  needs  not  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  anxiously 
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minute^  and  that  a  rapid  yet  closely  attentive  reading  through  of  a 
single  and  brief  composition  will  put  us  into  possession  of  this  general 
view.  As,  in  the  entire  domain  of  nature  and  providence,  there  is  an 
action  and  a  re-action  which  accompany  each  other,  so  in  the  eiiample 
of  this  Commentary,  the  reader  will  see  the  process  in  both  ways,  and 
will  find  that  both  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis,  in  the  work  of 
exposition,  elucidate  and  prove  each  other.'     ,7.  P.  Smith, 

'  The  exquisite  tact  which  the  author  displays,  in  exhibiting  the 
finer  shades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the  phraseology  characteristic 
of  the  classic  and  sacred  writers,  especially  of  Paul ;  his  discrimin- 
ating judgement  in  reference  to  the  significations  of  the  prepositions, 
in  certain  connexions,  and  governing  the  different  cases  of  nouns ;  the 
minute  accuracy  with  which  he  weighs  and  adjusts  the  force  of  the 
numerous  particles  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  confirm- 
ation, transition,  &c.,  on  the  right  construction  of  which  so  much 
depends ;  and  the  close  and  rigid  attention  which  he  pays  to  the 
course  of  thought,  the  management  of  the  argument,  the  scope,  con- 
nexion, historical  and  other  circumstances,  clearly  evince  him  to  be  a 
master  in  this  department  of  sacred  science.  To  some  he  may  appear 
to  expend  himself  too  largely  in  critical  and  philological  research,  and 
to  furnish  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  general  comment,  or 
theological  discussion ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  his  peculiar 
excellence.  lie  clears  the  ground,  and  presents  his  readers  with  the 
necessary  exegetical  materials,  or  the  approved  results  of  their  ap- 
plication, and  leaves  it  to  each,  according  to  his  ability  and  the  exi- 
gency of  his  circumstances,  to  rear  his  own  superstructure.  On  some 
of  the  loci  vexatiy  he  has  entered  into  more  lengthened  remarks,  and 
added  several  important  excursus;  which  display  at  once  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  controversies  which  have  so  long  and  so  warmly 
agitated  the  Christian  world ;  and  that  clearness,  vigour,  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  combined  with  candour  and  freedom  from  dog- 
matism, which  are  of  such  essential  moment,  both  in  the  pursuit  and 
the  communication  of  truth.'     E.  Henderson. 

We  cordially  unite  with  these  learned  friends  of  the  Au- 
thor, in  their  recommendation  of  his  present  work  as  an  important 
accession  to  our  Biblical  literature.  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  his 
dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  maintained  in  the  Com- 
mentary ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  approbation  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  how  warmly  soever  expressed,  should  include 
the  sanction  of  every  statement  and  of  every  interpretation  which 
may  be  found  in  it.  Every  judicious  critic  may  not  qualify  his 
general  commendation  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  claims  which  they  seem 
to  convey,  in  the  results  before  us,  to  very  exalted  praise,  will  be 
somewhat  abated  in  our  examination  of  them.  Commonly  re- 
ceived interpretations  are  sometimes  exhibited  with  the  formality 
of  original  explanation.  Rhetorical  and  logical  technicalities  are 
much  used  by  the  Author,  and  give  a  pedantic  appearance  to  his 
work.     His  criticisms  are  generally  managed  with  ability  where 
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important  points  are  under  discussion ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
almost  unnecessarily  introduced,  and  are  occasionally  more  diffuse 
and  minute  than  their  application  required.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  by  the  readers  of  this  work,  that  the  matter  of 
the  Commentary  was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  acade- 
mical lectures  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  (U.  S.)> 
and  that  it  is  published  for  the  use  of  ^  heginiiers  in  the  study  of 
'  interpretation.** 

We  shall  extract  a  specimen  of  the  translation,  accompanied 
with  some  portions  of  the  corresponding  Commentary,  and  adding 
such  remarks  as  they  have  suggested  to  us  in  our  perusal  of 
them. 

1.  '  Paul^  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  chosen  apostle,  set  apart  for 

2.  the  gospel  of  God,  which  he  formerly  published  by  his  prophets  in 

3.  the  holy  scriptures,  concerning  bis  Son,   (who  was  of  the  seed  of 

4.  David  as  to  the  flesh,  [and]  was  constituted  the  Son  of  God  with 
power  as  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature,  after  his  resurrection  from 

5.  the  dead),  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,   (by  whom  we  have  received 
grace  and  the  oflice  of  an  apostle,  in  order  to  promote  the  obedience 

6.  of  faith  among  all  nations,  for  his  name's  sake,  among  whom  are 
7*  ye  also,  called  of  Jesus  Christ,)  to  all  who  are  at  Rome,  beloved  of 

God,  chosen  saints ;  grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God  our 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  '  First,  I  thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of 

9,  you  all,  that  your  &ith  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.     For  God  is 
my  witness,  whom  I  truly  serve  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  how 

10.  unceasingly  I  make  remembrance  of  you,  always  asking  in  my 
prayers,  that  at  some  time  or  other^  if  possible  before  long,  I  may 

11.  (God  willing)  make  a  prosperous  journey,  and  come  to  you.  For 
1  am  desirous  to  see  you,  in  order  to  bestow  on  you  some  spiritual 

12.  favour,  so  that  you  may  be  confirmed.  This  is  also  Qmy  desire]], 
to  be  comforted  among  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and 
me. 

13.  'Moreover  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren, that  I  have 
often  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  (but  have  been  hindered  until 
now,)  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you,  as  also  among 

14.  other  Gentiles.     I  am  a  debtor  to  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to 

15.  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  such  being  the  case,  1  am 
ready,  according  to  luy  ability,  to  preach  the  gospel  even  to  you 
who  are  at  Rome. 

[J  Subjects  of  consideration  proposed,  which  constitute  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  the  gospel.] 

16.  '  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  since  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to 

17-  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Greek.  For  the  justification  which 
is  of  God,  is  revealed  by  it,  ^justification]  by  faith,  in  order  that 

18.  we  may  believe,  as  it  is  ^v^itten  :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
Moreover  the  wTath  of  God  from  heaven  is  revealed  against  all 

N  N  2 
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ungodliness^  and  unrighteoasness  of  men  who  hinder  the  tmth  bj 
unrighteousness. 

*  KAnTOf,  lit.  called,  but  the  meaning  here  is,  chosen,  invited,  tii.^ 
chosen  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  an  apostle ;  see  Acts  xxvi.  IT, 
where  the  xXnroq  here  is  expressed  by  f{a»eot/f4f»o;  ^t,  I  have  taken  tkee 
out  of,  I  have  selected  thee  from.  The  word  xAnro^-  sometimes  has  the 
sense  merely  of  invited,  bidden;  e.  g.  Matt.  xx.  16,  xxil.  14.  But  in 
the  writings  of  Paul^  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  merely  of  invited,  but 
always  in  the  sense  of  efficient  calling,  as  we  say;  i.  e.^  it  means  not 
only  that  the  person  designated  has  been  invited  or  selected,  but  that 
he  has  accepted  the  invitation;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  Cor.  i.  24;  Rom.  i. 
6,  7;  viii.  28;  with  which  collate  Gal.  i.  15;  Jude>  ver.  1;  Heb.  iii.  1; 
Rom.  xi.  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  1 . 

'A^ft^^io-pivof  ....  B%ov,  lit.  separated  or  set  apart  for  the  gospel  of 
God,  i.  e,  chosen  or  selected  in  order  to  proclaim  or  preach  the  gospd 
of  God,  viz.,  that  gospel  of  which  God  is  the  author^  Siov  being  the 
Genitivus  auctoris.  The  word  a^v^Krfjii»oi  seems  intetided  to  be  epex- 
^tical  of  xXnro^,  i.  e.^  it  expresses  the  same  idea  in  different  language. 
Hesychius  explains  a(p^^ia'fA,Uog  by  ItcXOisyfAito^,  chosen,  iiaxtK^ifA€9c<, 
selected.  In  the  same  sense  a^o^i^ari  occurs  in  Acts  xiii.  2.  See  the 
same  sentiment  in  Gal.  i.  15^  Jer.  i.  5.  The  meaning  is,  that  God, 
who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  him  apart,  choose,  select  him  for 
the  work  of  the  gospel,  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life, 
Gkd.  i.  15.  So  it  is  said  of  Jeremiah,  that  he  was  set  apart,  selected, 
for  the  prophetic  office  even  before  he  was  formed  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  by  all  which  expressions  is  meant,  that  God  knows  all  persons 
and  events  before  they  exist  or  take  place,  and  that  he  has  a  definite 
object  in  view  which  he  intends  to  accomplish  by  them.' 

The  term  «x>iTOf,  called^  receives  no  elucidation  from  the  ex- 
pression s(ai^oufABvos  (TE,  in  Acts  xxvi.  17,  which  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
Stuart, — *  I  have  taken  tkee  out  of — I  have  selected  theefromy 
— very  improperly,  in  our  judgement,  though  he  is  not  the  first 
by  whom  such  a  meaning  has  been  put  upon  the  words.  In  what 
manner  are  we  to  apprehend  the  sentiment,  that  the  Apostle  was 
selected  from  the  people  of  the  Jews  and  from  the  Gentiles  ? 
Chosen,  selected  from  mankind,  taken  out  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
are  intelligible  phrases ;  but  the  specific  mention  of  the  people  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  in  such  a  connection,  is  as  unmeaning 
as  it  is  contrary  to  usage.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  any 
one  who  fairly  reads  the  passage,  of  the  import  of  the  terms, 
which  are  correctly  given  in  the  Common  Version,  *  Delivering 

*  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles.**  So  Calvin  {in 
loc,) :   *  Eripiens  te  a  papula.      Hie  armatur  contra  omnes 

*  metus,  qui  sum  manebunt ;  et  simul  prceparatur  ad  cruets 

*  tolerantiam*  All  the  ancient  Versions  read  *  delivering  from.' 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  verb  eiat^su  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  ^  to  choose.'*  In  the  Septua^nt,  the  participle,  i(ai^ovfji£vog 
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ig  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  always  as  meaning  to  extricate  from, 
*  to  deliver  from.' 

The  word  a^u^Kr/Aivog  seems  intended,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  to 
be  epexegetical  of  KXYirof :  it  expresses  the  same  idea  in  *  differ- 
'  ent  language.''  If,  however,  xxuro;  denotes  *  chosen  to  take 
^  upon  him  the  office  of  an  Apostle,'  and  the  meaning  of  it  be, 
not  only  that  the  person  designated  has  been  invited  or  selected, 
but  that  he  has  accepted  the  invitation,  the  notion  that  God, 
who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  apart  the  Apostle,  did  choose 
and  select  him  for  the  work  of  the  gospel,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  .life,  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  term  nxnTog,  Mr. 
Stuart's  previous  definition  of  it  refers  the  calling  which  it  im- 
ports,  to  the  precise  time  of  the  Apostle's  actual  appointment  to 
the  apostolic  office.  The  Apostle  could  not  accept  an  invitation 
before  he  existed.  Kxdto;  and  a^a^iafAsvofy  therefore,  as  respect- 
ively explained  by  Mr.  Stuart,  do  not  express  the  same  idea  in 
different  language ;  they  express  different  ideas,  and  refer  to  dif- 
ferent times.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  refinement  in  the 
Author's  remarks ;  and  the  *  calling '  and  the  *  separation '  may 
with  more  probability  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Apostle's 
conversion  and  appointment  to  the  evangelic  ministry,  of  which 
be  has  himself  given  so  interesting  an  account  in  nis  address 
before  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

— *  Which  he  formerly  ptMished  by  his  prophets  in  the  holy 
scriptures.''  Our  £nglish  Version,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  does  not 
give  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original  word,  ^f ocflruyye/xaTo, 
promised  afore.  We  see  no  reason  for  adopting  either  Mr. 
Stuart's  opinion  of  the  English  Version,  or  the  reading  which  he 
has  given  instead  of  it.  The  word  is  correctly  rendered  **  pro^ 
mised  afore^  With  this,  the  Vulgate  and  the  Versions  agree, 
ante  pro?niserat,  and  the  modem  translators  read  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient.  EirtyyiixaTo  is  always,  in  the  New  Testament, 
used  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Common  Version  in  the  instance 
before  us  represents  its  meaning,  he  promised ;  and  the  preposi- 
tion 'TT^o^  only  refers  to  one  time  as  compared  with  another :  the 
English  Version,  therefore,  is  correct  in  rendering  ^*  he  had  pro- 
mised afore."'  Many  intimations  were  given,  many  predictions, 
were  uttered  by  the  prophets  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  reference 
to  the  dispensation  of  grace  which  the  Messiah  was  to  introduce 
and  establish,  and  to  these  the  Apostle  unquestionably  alludes  in 
the  present  passage ;  but  the  gospel  was  not,  in  any  true  and 
proper  sense,  *  published'  before  his  coming.  The  compound 
word  can  be  understood  only  of  a  previous  announcement  in  re- 
spect to  some  object  afterwards  to  be  fully  disclosed. 

*  O^KrfifVToj  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Stuart,  *  constituted"*;  and  he  is 
at  much  pains  in  his  notes  to  support  this  translation,  though  he 
enumerates  the  other  senses  in  which  the  word  in  its  present 
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connection  has  been  explained.  To  constitute,  is  to  give  fonnal 
existence  to  an  object ;  to  make  it  what  it  was  not  previously.  But 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  constituted  the  Son  of  God  after  his 
resurrection :  he  was  so  before.  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  endeavours 
to  obviate  this  objection,  by  alleging  that  our  Lord  was  not  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  until  after  his  resurrection.     *  He  was 

*  not  the  Son  of  God  ev  ^wafAei^  in  the  sense  here  meant,  until 

*  after  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.' 
But,  if  iv  iuvafAEi  be  taken  to  qualify  iiou  Qsovy  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  b^ia-^evrog^  so  explained,  will  then  refer  to  Christ 
as  being  constituted  the  Son  of  God.  As  too  ysvofAevou  is  con- 
nected with  ex  (TTre^fjiaTog  Aa^ii,  so  is  rou  o^ia-divTog  with  i/tou 
Qsoo.  Unless,  then,  our  Lord  was  Son  of  God  only  subsequently 
to  his  resurrection,  the  rendering  '  constituted  "^  would  seem  to  be 
inadmissible.  We  do  not  deny  that  ev  ^uva/Aei  is,  in  its  position, 
an  expression  of  some  difficulty;  nor  do  we  consider  the  whole 
passage  otherwise  than  as  one  of  intricacy  and  trial  to  a  critic ; 
but  our  objections  to  Mr.  Stuart's  version  and  explanation  arc 
not  diminished  as  we  proceed  with  his  commentary. 

'  If  we  should  construe  the  phrase  thus,  as  some  do ;  "  Declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  accouot  of  (by) 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  " ;  one  might  then  ask :  How  could  the 
resurrection  declare,  in  any  special  manner,  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  ?  Was  not  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead  ?  Were  not  others 
raised  from  the  dead,  by  Christ,  by  the  Apostles,  by  Elijah,  and  by 
the  bones  of  Elisha  ?  And  yet  was  their  resurrection  proof,  that  they 
were  the  Sons  of  God  ?  God  did  indeed  prepare  the  way  for  universal 
dominion  to  be  given  to  Christ,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  To  the 
like  purpose  is  the  apostle's  assertion  in  Acts  xvii.  3L  But  bow  an 
event  common  to  him,  to  Lazarus,  and  to  many  others,  could  of  itself 
demonstrate  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  h  $v¥eif4,u — remains  yet  to  be 
shewn.' 

Mr.  Stuart  regards  these  as  very  forcible  questions :  to  us,  they 
appear  to  be  very  extraordinary  ones,  involving  very  serious  con- 
sequences, and  indicating  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  relate.  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
^riie  widow's  son  of  Nain  was  restored  to  life.  Dorcas  was 
brought  back  to  life,  by  Peter;  Eutychus,  by  Paul.  The  widow 
of  Zarephath  received  her  son  raised  to  life  by  Elijah.  But  arc 
we  to  describe  these  miraculous  changes  as  being  on  a  parity  with 
our  Lord's  resurrection?  There  is  no  propriety  in  comparing 
the  former  with  the  latter.  What  did  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
prove  in  respect  to  himself?  Nothing.  It  was  his  restoration  to 
an  earthly  existence,  but  it  furnished  no  confirmation  of  either 
his  sayings  or  his  actions.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  both  the 
human  afi'ection  and  the  Divine  power  of  Christ.     It  was  an 
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event  of  great  importance  as  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  it  is  without  relations  of  high  and  solemn  interest  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  its  subject.  He  rose  at  the  com- 
mand and  by  the  agency  of  another.  But  our  Lord's  resurrection 
was  altogether  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  visible  agent.  No  testimony  was  borne  by  it  to  the 
truth  of  another'^s  pretensions.  Lazarus,  and  Dorcas,  and  the 
others  obtained  only  a  temporary  release  from  the  power  of  death ; 
they  returned  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  terrors.  But 
^'  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more :  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him  ^.  Our  Lord'*s  resurrection  was  pre- 
dicted ;  he  himself  foretold  it, — "  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again  ";  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  complete  the  proofs  of  hi? 
Divine  mission,  and  to  establish  the  tnith  of  his  doctrines.  He 
was  the  Son  of  God  previously  to  his  crucifixion.  This  title  he 
claimed,  and  received  the  acknowledgement  of  it,  before  he  suf- 
fered. His  resurrection,  therefore,  confirming  all  his  declarations, 
being  the  great  and  essential  proof  of  their  truth,  confirmed  this, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  '^  With  great  power  the  Apostles 
gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  *".  They  de- 
clared :  '^  God  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also  written 
in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.**^  If,  then,  before  his  resurrection  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
his  resurrection  added  to  the  force  of  all  the  previous  demonstra- 
tions which  established  his  claim  to  this  title  of  eminence  and 
dignity,  and  was  a  new  and  original  testimony  of  its  truth.  ^*  He 
was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.^ 

To  the  circumstances  of  this  illustrious  event,  to  which  the 
New  Testament  is  replete  with  direct  references  and  allusions, 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  raising  to  life  of  Lazarus,  or  of 
other  men,  recalled  for  a  time  to  existence  in  the  world.  Their 
resurrection  certainly  was  no  proof  that  they  were  the  Sons  of 
God,  because,  in  the  sense  intended,  the  title  never  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  because  their  being  raised  was  altogether  distinct  and 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  truth  or  power,  in  them,  as  the 
attributes  of  a  prophetical  character,  or  the  demonstrations  of  a 
Divine  mission.  In  raising  the  widow'^s  son  at  Zarcphath,  Eli- 
jah's action  was  such  as  shewed  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
The  body  of  the  child  quickened  and  resuming  the  functions  of 
vitality,  was  a  testimony  in  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
man  of  God ;  but  proved  nothing  in  regard  to  the  resuscitated 
subject  of  the  miracle.  No  ultimate  purpose  was  included,  as  no 
antecedent  circumstances  were  implicated,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  child  to  life.  If  the  child  had  not  been  raised  from  the  state 
of  death,  the  whole  of  the  previous  incidents  in  its  life  had  re- 
mained unaffected.    Not  one  of  them  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
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event.  So,  in  respect  to  Lazarus,  whether  he  remained  in  the 
grave,  or  was  recalled  from  its  oblivious  sleep,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  in  connection  with  his  reputation  or  his  preten- 
sions. But  how  entirely  different  was  the  case  of  our  Lord  ! 
*'  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain.*"  How  then  did  he 
rise  ?  Not  as  Lazarus,  nor  as  any  other  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  in  a  similar  manner.  Whatever  were  our  Lord^'s  distinguish- 
ing claims  and  superiority  over  all  others,  in  nature  and  in  cha- 
racter, they  were  all  confirmed  by  his  resurrection.  That  event 
is  constantly  represented  in  the  New  Testament  in  this  exclusive 
and  transcendently  glorious  connection. 

— "  As  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature.^' — We  object  to  this  as  a  ren- 
dering of  the  phrase,  xara  irvHttxa  aytuauvng^  which  the  common  ver- 
sion very  properly  exhibits  in  the  most  literal  form,  *  according  to 
'  the  spirit  of  holiness.'*  Macknight  adopts  the  reading,  ^  With  re- 
^  spect  to  his  holy  spiritual  nature,"*  in  his  commentary ;  but,  in  his 

*  translation  he  retains  the  common  reading,  *  With  respect  to  the 

*  spirit  of  holiness.'  Whatever  may  be  the  import  of  the  original 
expression,  no  translation  of  it  can  be  admissible  which  deviates  so 
much  from  the  literal  signification  of  its  terms  as  the  form  in 
which  Mr.  Stuart'^s  page  presents  it.  Every  such  passage  as  this 
should  be  literally  exhibited  by  a  translator;  and  ^dmost  all 
translators  have,  in  this  instance,  adhered  to  their  professed  obli- 
gation to  make  their  version  a  transcript  of  the  original  text 
The  Vulgate  reads  secundum  spiritum  sanctificationis,  with 
which  the  early  English  versions  accord — ^  after  the  spirit  that 
sanctifieth.'  Beza  has,  ^  Spiritum  SanctitatisJ*  The  phrase  is 
altogether  a  remarkable  one :  it  occurs  only  in  this  place,  and  is 
of  difficult  explanation.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  an  ex- 
positor, not  of  a  translator,  to  determine  its  meaning ;  and  Mr. 
Stuarf  s  exegetical  note  will  be  more  favourably  received  than  his 
version  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  ol^ect  to  his  translation, 
but  wish  to  see  a  fair  statement  of  the  diinculties  attending  the 
criticism  of  the  text. 

'  Kara,  TruvfjM,  ayiu^vfti^ — like  every  other  expression  in  this  verse,  is 
contested.  Some  translate,  Li/  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  some,  6y  a  hobf 
spirit,  i.  e.  divine  and  miraculous  power.  A  third  party  constme 
vytvfxa  here,  as  designating  the  higher  nature  or  condition  of  Christy 
i.  e.  his  pneumatic  nature  or  condition,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

'  Schleusner,  Flatt,  Bengel,  and  others,  find  in  kywvvfn  a  meaning 
designedly  different  from  that  of  ayto-n)?  or  aytaa-iMi,  Thus  Bengei : 
''  ayt'om;  sanctitas,  etyiaa^^  sancti/icalio,  aytwovvn  sanctimonia.'*  But 
this  seems  to  be  imaginary  ;  for  even  in  Latin,  sanctimonia  and  sane* 
titas  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  sense.  In  Greek,  as  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  aya^uavfn  and  ayaSorri^,  SO  there  appears  to  be  nooa 

between  ayiuavyn,   and  ayiorrti.     The   seventy   use  oeywavm   £ar   ^ 
strength,  in  Ps.  xcvi.  6  (xcv.  6)  ;  for  tCfTp  in  Ps,  xcvii.  12  (zcvi.  12); 
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and  for  T^n  ^^  Ps.  cxlv.  5  (cxliv.  5.)  But  as  7rvit?/xa,  so  often  called 
^vsvixa  ayto9,  is  here  joined  with  ayiucvvvn,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  word 
ayKuav9n?  is  here  employed  in  the  place  of  the   adjective  ayicp  (like 

Itnp  in  ^]Onp  in,  i-  e,  m^  holy  mountain).     So  the  genitive  case  of 

nouns  is  employed,  in  almost  innumerable  instances.  If  we  may  con- 
jecture a  reason  why  the  apostle  here  preferred  ^y»a;<n5y*)f  to  ayiov,  we 
might  say,  that  it  was  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  dubious  mean- 
ing which  a,y iO¥  would  seem  to  give  to  the  passage,  as  the  reader  would 
more  naturally  refer  this  epithet  to  divine  influence,  or  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

'  But  why  should  not  one  of  the  two  iirst-named  senses  of  otyiuavvm 
be  adopted  ?  I  answer :  Because  there  is  contra-distinction  (not  aH' 
tilhesis  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  climax  here  instead  of 
antithesis)  between  xara  cx^kol  and  xara  irinvf4,et,      Christ,   nara  (Toifixay 

was  a  king  of  David's  race ;  Christ,  xara  wtZfAa,  was  king  in  glory 
above,  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Such  being  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  passage,  I  must  reject  the  two  first  interpretations  of  ayiuav^^, 
just  mentioned.  Those  meanings  are  liable  to  serious  objections  ;  for 
if  you  say,  that  xara  nrt»f4.%  means  divine  miraculous  power  ;  then  how, 
I  ask,  could  this  demonstrate  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  when 
lie  himself  declares,  that  his  disciples,  after  his  death,  shall  do  greater 
miracles  than  he  had  done  ?  If  you  say  that  it  means  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, as  raising  Christ  from  the  dead  (e|  itaffTaa-tuq  vik^uv),  then  this  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scripture,  which  represents  God  the 
Father  as  raising  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  Rom.  vi.  4.  viii.  II.  Acts 
ii.  24.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  Besides,  how  could  the  being  raised  from  the 
dead  be  proof,  as  Flatt  intimates,  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  since 
Lazarus  and  many  others  had  also  been  raised  from  the  dead  ?  But 
what  is  more  than  all,  the  evident  contra-distinction  between  xara 
(7-apxa  and  KUTu,  TTpiVfxa,  is  wholly  laid  aside,  by  either  of  those  methods  of 
interpretation  ;  which  of  itself  is  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  them. 

'  We  come  then  to  the  third  position,  viz.  that  wivf^ci  uywtrvjnn;  desig- 
nates Christ  in  his  higher  or  pneumatic  state  or  condition.  But  is  this 
analogical  ?     Is  vuvfxa  elsewhere  applied  to  Christ  in  the  like  way  } 

'  That  fr>iV{jL»  is  applied  directly  to  Christ,  seems  clear  from  2  Cor. 

iii.  17v  0  KV^io^  QXpiOTo?]  TO  TTtiVfjioi  ItTTi'  SLlld  iu  VCrsC  M],  KVpiov'jrviVfjt.aToe, 

The  appellation  nniviAu  is  probably  applied  to  Christ  here,  as  the  be- 
stower  of  ^rvst/^a.  Again,  in  Heb.  ix.  14.,  Christ  is  said  to  have  of- 
fered himself,  in  the  heavenly  temple,  a  spotless  victim  to  God  ha 
nr»iVfji,aTo<;  alufiov,  in  his  everlasting  pneumatic  or  glorified  state.  This 
passage  does  not  seem  fairly  susceptible  of  any  other  meaning,  when 
one  compares  it  with  verses  11,  12,  whicli  precede,  and  with  the  ana- 
logy of  Scripture;  ha.  here  being  ha  condition  is, 

'  In  I  Peter  iii.  18,  the  apostle  speaking  of  Christ  says,  that  he  was 
da>aTsi'df)(  fAitf  aoc^x.),  l^tuoTroin^tU  h  '^nvy.ct'ti'  where  he  apparently  uses  the 
verv  same  co/i/ra-distinction  which  Paul  makes  use  of  in  the  verse 
before  us.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  rr^iv^a,  then,  in  such  exam- 
ples, if  it  be  not  the  pneumatic  state  or  condition  or  nature  of  the  Sa- 
viour, i.  e.  his  exalted  and  glorious  state  or  nature  ?  The  word  ^*>o- 
a-oifjdi);,  as  hefre  used,  seems  not  to  indicate  rejttored  to  life,  (for  in  what 
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sense  can  this  be  literally  applied  to  the  'srnvua  of  Christy  even  if  wi&fus 
mean  nothing  more  than  his  human  soul  ?)  but  rendered  happy y  rx- 
ailed  to  a  state  of  glory  ;  Com.  Ch.  iv.  1,  where  va,^rro<i  is  put  for 
(fxyuTu^ttq  in  iii.  18^  and  is  the  antithesis  of  l^uovoirtOtU,  used  in  the 
sense  just  explained. 

'  If  I  rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  the  sense  of  the  whole  dause  on  whidi  I  have  been 
commenting,  is  : — *'  Of  royal  descent^  even  of  David's  linea^,  as  to 
his  incarnate  state  (>.6yoq  a-ac^  lyivtro)  :  the  Son  of  God  clothed  with 
supreme  dominion,  in  his  pneumatic,  i.  e.  exalted  and  glorified  state.** 

^  That  both  clauses,  viz.  that  which  describes  his  state  xarat  oa^nM, 
and  that  which  describes  his  state  xarA  vuvfjiec  aytu(7v>r,<;,  are  designed 
to  describe  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour,  seems  altogether  clear.  Not 
antithesis  then,  but  climax,  seems  to  be  here  intended.  So^  with 
Tholuck,  I  understand  the  passage ;  and  I  have  interpreted  it  accord- 
ingly. I  do  not  say  that  an  ingenious  critic  can  raise  no  difficulties 
with  respect  to  this  interpretation ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
they  are  much  less  than  attend  any  other  method  of  ex^esis  which 
has  yet  been  adopted.'  pp.  67 — 69. 

These  criticisms  must,  we  apprehend,  be  pronounced  to  be 
more  elaborate  than  substantial.  They  are  an  attempt  to  explain 
a  difficult  passage,  by  illustrations  derived  from  passages  which 
are  themselves  of  difficult  interpretation.  We  do  not  claim  to  be 
considered  as  ingenious  critics,  but  we  think  that  the  objections 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  in  accompanying  Mr. 
Stuart  through  the  preceding  exegesis,  are  not  of  less  moment 
than  are  those  which  attend  some  other  modes  of  considering  the 
text  under  discussion.  We  cannot  think  that  xara  a-afua  and 
Kara  TTvevfAa  are  there  put  in  contra-distinction  ;  the  former,  as  de- 
noting *  a  King  of  David's  race,'  the  latter,  a '  King  of  Glory  above, 
*  at  the  right  hand  of  God.**  As  of  David^s  race,  our  Lord  never 
was  a  king.  We  can  never  understand  the  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  Christ'^s  kingly  character  and  power,  in  any  other  than  a 
spiritual  sense.  Kara  aa^Ku  we  are  not  able  to  explain  as  de- 
signed to  describe  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour :  it  relates  not  to  his 
exaltation,  but  his  humiliation.  Our  Lord^s  declaration  shews  us 
that  he  was  not  a  king,  as  of  David''s  race,  ^^  My  Kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.'*'*  Luke  i.  32, — "  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto 
him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  And  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end,'*' — must  be  explained  of  a  spiritual,  not  of  a  temporal 
sovereignty ;  of  a  heavenly,  not  of  an  earthly  dominion.  So,  in 
Acts  ii.  30. — "  David  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins  according  to  the  flesh  (xaT<z  crapxa),  he  would  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne.  He  seeing  this  before  spake  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.'"  So,  Chap.  xiii.  22,  *^  He  raised 
up  unto  them  David  to  be  their  king— of  this  mane's  seed  halh 
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God)  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour 
Jesus.*"  What  our  Lord  was  Kara  tra^na^  he  was  not  in  any 
respect  Kara  icvuffjM,  By  the  one,  he  was  i«  airi^fiaToq  Ao^i^;  by 
the  other,  he  was  hm  ^bou.  Being  '  a  king '  is  not  at  all  included 
in  the  meaning  of  tiara  ca^na.  The  only  sense  in  which  thai 
can  be  predicated  of  our  Lord,  is  as  he  is  ^  king  in  glory 
*  above.'* 

Mr.  Stuart  asks,  how  uara  'Trvtufiay  in  the  sense  of  divifie  mira- 
culotis  power^  can  demonstrate  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
when  he  himself  declares,  that  his  disciples,  after  his  death,  shall 
do  greater  miracles  than  he  had  done  ?  But,  in  answer  to  this, 
it  may  properly  be  replied,  that  our  Lord^s  resurrection  was  a  de^ 
monstration  of  divine,  miraculous  power  sui  generis.     In  the 

?assage,  John  xiv.  12,  ^'  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that 
do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do, 
because  I  go  unto  my  Father,"" — the  reference  is  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  which  in  kind,  generally,  were  renewed  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  effects  following  the  donation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  his  ascension.  These  last  were  the  greater 
works.  But  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  had  no  reference 
either  to  his  own  miracles,  or  to  those  of  his  Apostles.  He  does 
not  declare  that  any  greater  event  than  his  own  resurrection  should 
take  place  in  the  acts  or  within  the  knowledge  of  his  Apostles,  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  his  going  unto  his  Father.  If,  then, 
xara  TrvsvfAa  be  explained  in  the  sense  of  divine  miraculous  power 
employed  in  Chrisfs  resurrection,  he  might  be  thus  demonstrated 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  though  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  dis- 
ciples were  greater  than  those  which  distinguished  our  Lord'^s 
mmistry. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Art.  IV.  The  Designs  of  the  Dissenters. — A  Letter  to  the  King.  By 
a  Protestant  Dissenter.     8vo.     pp.  48.     London,  1834. 

♦  nnHE  King,"*  says  the  Author  of  this  very  able  Pamphlet, 
-*-  ^  cannot  but  feel  concerned  to  know,  and  ought  to  be  informed, 
^  what  are  the  designs  of  so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  his 
^  subjects.**  The  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain,  we  can 
venture  to  add,  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  that  his  Maiesty 
should  be  put  in  full  possession  of  all  their  views  and  projects. 
They  are  neither  plotters  against  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  nor 
vexatious  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  They  have  every 
thing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  publicity.  Whenever  their 
claims  come  to  be  fairly  investigated,  their  grievances  will  be 
quickly  redressed.     It  will  then  only  be  matter  of  surprise,  that 
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they  should  so  long  and  so  patiently  have  submitted  to  disabilities 
and  restrictions,  which  are  at  the  best  but  *  the  relics  of  an  ex- 

*  ploded  legislation,  the  evil  bequest  of  deceased  bigotry/ 

The  object  of  the  Pamphlet  now  under  notice,  is  chiefly  to 
vindicate  the  Dissenters  from  those  ungenerous  imputations  by 
which  misjudging  alarmists  and  hostile  partizans  have  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  their  cause.  In  attempting  this  important  service, 
the  Writer  undertakes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state  what  are  not 
the  designs  of  the  Dissenters,  and  afterwards  to  disclose  the  actual 
nature  and  extent  of  tlie  changes  they  wish  to  effect  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  Church  and  State.  Some  of  these  we  shall 
simply  enumerate ;  others  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  more  extended  notice.  The  first  disclaimer  is  one  which  can 
never  be  too  frequently  urged,  viz.,  '  that  Dissenters  do  not  seek 

*  the  destructio7i  of  the  Episcopal  Church.''  On  this  subject,  the 
Pamphlet  shall  speak  for  itself. 

*  Such  a  project  as  this,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  di&- 
elaim,  had  they  not  been  charged  with  the  most  injurious  and  violent 
designs.  Having  so  much  in  common  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as 
regards  her  Protestant  testimony,  her  avowed  creed,  her  standard 
theology,  is  it  conceivable  that  Protestants  of  another  communion 
should  wish  to  see  that  Church  of  the  Reformation  destroyed,  from 
the  bosom  of  which  they  have  sprung,  and  to  whose  brightest  orna- 
ments they  look  back  as  to  their  common  ancestry }  The  Church 
may,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  under  very  different  aspects, — as  a  religioiia 
society,  as  an  order  of  clergy,  as  a  corporate  political  body,  as  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  or  again,  as  a  mere  State  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  irrespective  of  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Lan- 
guage which  might  sound  hostile  to  the  Church  under  some  of  these 
aspects,  would  not  necessarily  imply  any  wish  to  injure  her  essential 
interests.  The  Church  has,  like  the  British  Constitution,  survived 
the  destruction  of  much  that  was  once  thought  to  belong  to  her  vital- 
ity, but  which  has  proved  to  have  been  a  mere  parasitical  appendage, 
a  picturesque  mischief.  The  Church  of  England,  as  an  estate  or  cor- 
porate body,  has  sustained  a  very  material  abridgement  of  her  sub- 
stantive legislative  power,  and  of  her  original  prerogatives;  yet,  no 
evil  has  resulted  from  the  change.  As  a  distinct  estate  of  the  realm, 
the  Church  can  scarcely  be  said  to  retain  any  thing  but  the  shadow  of 
political  existence,  since  its  convocations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
legislative  functions ;  for  the  prelates  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peers  as  representatives  of  the  clergy,  but  as  their  rulers,  invested 
with  baronial  dignity.  The  Toleration  Act  has  destroyed  the  cor- 
porate monopoly  of  the  Church,  which  was  once  thought  essential  to 
Its  existence ;  and  there  arc  churchmen  who  contend  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Sacramental  test  has  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  only  alliance  destroyed  by  that  measure,  was  of  an  illicit  character, 
since  it  was  opposed  to  sound  notions  of  religious  liberty  and  political 
justice*     And  if  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  true  interest*  of  the 
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Church  itself^  are  tliought  to  demand  a  total  separation  between 
things  civil  and  things  sacred,  in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Church,  tliose  who  hohl  the  opinion  that  such  a  separation  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  Church  and  the  State,  ought  not  to  be  suspected 
of  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  either/ 

'  Language  may  have  l>een  used  by  individuals  in  reference  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  opponent,  which  was  never  meant  to  apply  to 
the  Church  as  a  religious  institution.  The  religion  of  the  Church  is 
the  religion  of  the  Dissenters.  They  desire  to  see  destroyed  nothing 
that  is  religious  in  the  Church ;  nothing  that  they  believe  to  be  con- 
ducive to  its  religious  efficiency.  Nay,  so  long  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  exists  in  this  country,  they  have  no  wish  to  see  any 
other  Church  substituted  as  the  dominant  one  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. They  would  moreover  deprecate  as  strongly  as  her  most  zeal- 
ous and  devoted  members,  any  scheme  of  reform  or  comprehension 
that  should  lower  the  doctrinal  standard  of  her  faith,  or  render  equi- 
vocal her  testimony  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  Articles  of  the  Reform- 
ation. They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  spurious  liberality  that 
would  confound  all  creeas,  or  merge  in  vague  generalities  all  that  is 
distinguishing  in  Christianity.  Whatever  the  Church  of  England 
may  have  to  fear  in  this  respect  from  other  quarters,  she  is  exposed  to 
no  peril  from  the  main  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  whose  objec- 
tions against  the  Establishment  are  mitigated  only  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  the  Church  Established 
maintains  and  proclaims.  They  regard  the  Church,  though  not  the 
Establishment,  as  a  bulwark  of  the  national  faith.  They  distinguish 
between  the  institution  and  what  they  regard  as  its  political  predica- 
ment. If  to  abolish  the  Establishment  were  to  destroy  the  Church, 
the  accusations  of  their  adversaries  might  be  more  plausible.  But,  if 
that  which  seems  to  support  the  Church,  can  be  made  to  appear  not  a 
buttress,  but  only  a  superincumbent  weight  upon  the  edifice, — if,  in 
fact,  it  be  the  Church  that  supports  the  Establishment,  not  the  Esta- 
blishment the  Church, — if  the  alliance  that  unites  it  with  the  State 
be  that  of  bondage,  rather  than  of  protection, — then  may  Dissenters 
continue  to  hold  their  present  opinions  without  being  chargeable  with 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Church.'     pp.  9 — 14. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  main  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists.  Without 
presuming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  Dissenters, 
the  Writer  lays  claim  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
avowed  opinions  and  prevailing  sentiments  ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this,  ventures  to  lay  down  the  following  propositions,  the  truth 
of  which  wc  presume  no  one  acquainted  with  facts  will  attempt 
to  dispute.     Wc  shall  state  them  consecutively. 

*  Dissenters,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  do  not  aim  to 

*  accomplish  by  any  violent  measures  those  changes  which  appear 

*  to  them  desirable.** 

^  Dissenters  do  not  design,  do  not  desire,  to  obtain  admission 
'  into  the  Church.** 
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^Dissenters  do  not  design  or  wish  to  interfere  in  the  Refonn 

*  of  the  Church; 

*  Dissenters  have  abstained,  as  a  body,  from  mixing  up  with 

*  their  grievances  the  question  relating  to  Church  Property/ 

^  Dissenters  are  not  opposed  to  the  legitimate  connexion  be- 

*  tween  Religion  and  the  State."* 

The  first  of  these  positions  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  heing 
sustained  by  grave  argument.  The  man  who  pretends  to  believo 
that  the  Dissenters  are  careless  about  the  preservation  of  social 
order,  is  too  absurd  to  be  reasoned  with.  Of  all  dassea,  they 
are  perhaps  most  interested  in  its  maintenance; — they,  above  au 
others,  would  suffer  most  deeply  by  its  being  disturbed*  But 
where  is  the  danger  of  any  such  calamity  ?     '  The  British  mo- 

*  narchy  ^  (as  the  Writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  very  justly  ob- 
serves) 

'  experienced  no  shock,  nor  suffered  any  diminution  of  its  substantial 
power^  when  the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  had  for  ages  been 
claimed  by  the  Kings  of  England,  was  laid  aside.  Nor  would  the 
Constitutional  Sovereignty  of  the  Crown  be  shorn  of  any  of  its  prero- 
gatives, if  the  empty  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  were  discarded  at 
unsuitable  to  a  Protestant  King,  and  that  of  Head  of  the  Churdi 
were  resigned  to  Him  who  is  Head  over  all^  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  Princes.' 

The  amount  of  gain  (or  rather  of  loss)  which  would  accrue  to 
Dissenters  from  any  scheme  of  comprehension,  even  if  such  were 
practicable,  is  very  well  put. 

*  What  has  the  Church  to  offer  to  the  Dissenters  but  a  yoke,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear  ?  The  chances  of 
splendid  preferment,  or  the  secular  consideration  attaching  to  the  office 
of  a  clergyman,  may  present  powerful  temptations  to  conformity  in  the 
case  of  unworthy  individuals ;  but  what  inducements  can  be  held  forth 
to  Dissenting  ministers  as  a  body  ?  What  provision  can  be  offered 
them  more  ample  or  secure  than  they  now  enjoy,  when  the  Establish- 
ment is  unable  to  provide  for  her  own  curates  a  stipend  equal  to  the 
average  salary  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Dissenting  teachers  ?  What 
prospect  of  increased  usefulness  would  present  itself  within  the  pak 
of  the  Establishment,  when  a  majority  of  the  population  remain  with- 
out its  walls  ?  Or  how  could  they  hope  to  escape  from  the  dissentions 
and  divisions  which  some  persons  represent  to  be  attendant  upon  the 
congregational  polity,  by  taking  shelter  within  a  Church  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  at  once  the  object  of  assault  and  the  arena  of  contention : 
the  cry  for  reform  being  heard  from  within,  the  demand  for  redress 
from  without !  The  Church  shut  out  the  Dissenters  when  they  were 
comparatively  few :  if  she  would  admit  them  now,  they  are  too  many. 
She  could  not  make  room  for  them.  They  would  embarrass  her  by 
their  return  ;  they  would  overwhelm  her  with  their  support ;  and  the 
notions  and  habits  which  these  active  sectaries  would  bring  back  with 
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them^  accustomed  as  they  long  have  been  to  the  free  use  of  their  6oh« 
sciences  and  their  bibles^  would  tend  to  revolutionize  the  Church.  No ; 
Dissenters  have  no  wish  to  re-enter  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  will 
find  them  more  valuable  as  friendly  allies^  than  she  could  do  as  sub- 
jects, were  it  even  possible  to  constrain  or  to  win  their  admission.' 

pp.  18—20. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  which  ought  to  exist  between 
Religion  and  the  State,  Dissenters,  it  is  urged,  do  not  in  the 
main  differ  from  pious  members  of  Established  Churches.  The 
differences,  whatever  they  may  be,  relate  to  the  means,  rather 
than  the  end. 

'  They  conceive  that  the  Catholic  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the 
State  is  a  duty  of  paramount  obligation,  but  that  this  is  incompatible 
with  the  enforcement  of  one  particular  form  of  Church  polity  upon 
the  community,  or  with  a  preference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  a 
particular  sect.  They  refer  to  the  example  of  the  nation  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  retained  the  Christian  religion  as  the  found- 
ation of  their  civil,  legal,  and  political  union,  while  they  have  refused 
to  continue  a  leg^islative  preference  of  any  particular  sect,  and  have> 
after  trial  in  many  of  the  States,  entirely  abolished  a  State  provision 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  it  was  designed  to  foster.  Dissenters  have 
arrived  at  their  convictions  upon  these  points,  by  no  process  of  hypo- 
thetical reasoning,  but  by  experience  and  deduction  from  fact.  They 
behold  religion  flourishing  in  America  without  an  Establishment,  to 
an  extent  which  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  country  under 
heaven  except  their  own  ;  while,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  wealthiest 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  Europe  is  seen  co-existing  with  the 
most  frightful  degree  of  popular  ignorance  and  social  disorder.  No- 
thing, uierefore,  can  be  more  remote  from  their  designs,  than  the 
weakening  of  the  legitimate  ties  between  Religion  and  Government ; 
and  to  class  them  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may 
from  opposite  motives  be  hostile  to  religious  establishments,  is  to  com- 
mit as  gross  an  offence  against  truth  and  charity  as  the  first  persecutors 
of  Christianity  were  guilty  of,  in  confounding  the  disciples  of  Christ 
with  ringleaders  of  sedition  and  atheists,  andin  imputing  to  them  the 
disturbance  of  the  State  and  the  burning  of  Rome.' — pp.  23,  24. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  ^  clanging  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals ""  with  which  certain  periodicals  have  of  late  made  such 
sweet  music,  the  Author  undertakes  to  declare  what  are  the  actual 
designs  of  the  parties  referred  to.  He  says: — *  They  embrace 
'  the  following  distinct  objects,  upon  the  attainment  of  which 
*  Dissenters  are  fnlly  bent.' 

'  First — to  obtain  the  full  and  entire  establishment  of  their  right 
to  be  placed  on  a  civil  equality  with  all  classes  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  the  eye  of  the  Law  and  of  the  State. 

'  Secondly — to  obtain  a  catholic  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their 
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ministry,  and  their  equal  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  in 
respect  to  all  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

*  Thirdly— to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis. 

*  Fourthly — to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  plans  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith  throughout  the  world  upon  the  same  scriptund 
principles.* — pp.  24,  25. 

We  can  only  make  room  for  another  extract  or  two,  taken  at 
random.  Our  readers  must  buy  the  pamphlet.  It  will  be  a 
shilling  well  laid  out. 

^  Can  the  Dissenters  be  expected  to  endure  it  patiently,  that,  when 
the  Legislature  has  proclaimed  their  emancipation  from  every  un- 
righteous restriction,  the  Church  should  jealously  blockade  every 
avenue  to  advancement,  and  monopolize  the  favour  of  the  State  ?  The 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  Dissenters  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Con- 
formists ;  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  they  are  now  equal ;  they  sit  as  l^s- 
lators  in  the  same  chamber ;  their  religion  is,  not  less  than  that  of  the 
Episcopalian  churchmen,  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  their 
Protestantism  is  as  Protestant  as  that  of  the  Established  Church  ;  their 
political  principles  are  not  less  British  ;  their  loyalty  is  as  unimpeach- 
able. What,  then,  hinders  their  being  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with 
their  fellow-subjects  who  worship  in  the  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment }  It  is  this ;  that  the  distinctions  of  Ecclesiastical  caste  have 
survived  the  abolition  of  intolerant  statutes,  and  that  these  are  per- 
petuated by  the  monopoly  of  privilege  still  unjustly  continued  to  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 

' "  If,"  says  the  Regius  Divinity  Professor  of  Oxford,  "  Dissenters, 
when  they  call  for  a  formal  and  legislative  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  mean  that  they  are  not  now  on  a  level  with  the 
Church  of  England,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  them  relief."  They  do  mean  this ;  and  they  are  fully 
au'are  that  Parliament  cannot  give  them  immediate  and  complete  re- 
lief; and  therefore  they  have  confined  their  petitions  to  those  mea- 
sures of  relief  which  it  falls  within  the  competency  of  Parliament  at 
once  to  grant.' 

*  They  do  aspire  to  be  placed  on  a  political  level  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  time  is  not  long  gone  by,  when  a  Dissenter  might  be 
a  legislator,  but  not  an  exciseman  or  a  schoolmaster.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  period  as  rapidly  approaching,  when  a  Dissenter  mav  even 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  a  Ring's 
Counsel.  Time  was,  when  no  Nonconformist  could  be  a  member  of  a 
borough  corporation :  they  are  so  ambitious  as  to  desire  that  their 
sovereign  might  even  be  empowered  to  summon  them  to  his  council  or 
his  cabinet.  Hitherto,  all  literary  honours  have  been  denied,  in  the 
ancient  seats  of  learning,  to  the  man  of  science  who  was  sufficiently  in 
earnest  about  religion  to  attach  himself  to  a  Dissenting  sect.  Oxford 
has  conferred  her  diplomas  upon  generals  and  princes,  but  has  with- 
held them  from  those  **  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  "  save  those 
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of  the  Establishment.  Learned  Dissenters  have  obtained  merited 
marks  of  honour  from  the  Universities  of  Scotland^  and  of  America, 
and  have  been  enrolled  among  the  honorary  members  of  foreign  aca- 
demies. But,  in  their  own  country,  they  have  in  vain  sought  to  win 
even  barren  laurels  from  Sacerdotal  intolerance.  They  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  caste,  excommunicated  by  the 
Church,  though  tolerated  by  the  State ;  and  that  they  were,  in  the 
national  seats  of  learning,  foreigners  who  had  no  lot  in  Israel.  Dis- 
senters now  look  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  things,  which  will  ad- 
mit of  their  competing  with  their  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  open  lists  of  literary  distinction,  and  of  their  receiving  the  gene- 
rous homage  of  those  who  may  worship  at  other  altars.  They  are 
aware  that  Parliament  cannot  at  once  dissolve  the  cruel  and  barbarous 

I)rejudices  which  have  become  fixed  in  the  habits  of  mind  ti'ansmitted, 
ike  the  gown  and  the  cowl,  from  feudal  times  to  the  present.  Par- 
liament cannot  compel  bigots  to  be  tolerant,  or  cloistered  priests  to  be 
liberal.  But  Parliament  can  promote  those  reforms  which  will  tend 
to  break  down  these  unsocial  distinctions.  It  can  deprive  corporations 
of  an  unjust  and  abused  monopoly.  It  can,  by  shewing  equal  favour 
to  all  parties,  and  by  encouraging  institutions  of  a  more  liberal  and 
popular  character,  teach  those  who  dream  that  they  are  living  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  reign  of  caste  and  ecclesiastical  prero- 
gative is  past.' 

'  The  social  equality  for  which  they  contend,  is  such  as  should 
place  the  Conformist  peasant  on  a  level  with  the  Dissenting  peasant, 
the  Conformist  peer  on  a  level  with  the  Dissenting  peer, — preserving 
the  gradation  of  rank,  annihilating  the  gradation  of  sect.  Nay  more, 
feeling  as  they  do  the  interests  of  religion  to  be  involved  in  their  as- 
serting an  absolute  equality  with  their  fellow- subjects  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  in  every  spiritual  relation  arising  out  of  their  common 
faith,  they  cannot  cease  more  especially  to  desire,  that  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  which  excludes  the  ministers  of  religion  from  the 
Commons'  House,  should  be  made  applicable  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
It  was  once  deemed  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  that  Prelates  should  be  entrusted  with  the  seals,  should  hold 
the  helm  of  government,  and  preside  in  the  seat  of  judicature ;  and  in 
days  not  very  remote,  martial  prelates  have  been  found  at  the  head 
of  armies.  Posterity  will  not  aeem  it  more  incongruous,  that  bishops, 
entrusted  with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  an  extensive  diocese,  should 
have  been  distinguished  as  leaders  of  parliamentary  factions,  caballing 
against  an  administration,  and  wamng  against  the  claims  of  the 
people.' 

'  There  is  nothing  which,  as  religious  men,  conscientiously  attached 
to  the  form  of  worship  and  discipline  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
fathers.  Dissenters  more  poignantly  feel,  than  the  haughty  contempt 
which  is  often  expressed  for  the  persons  and  functions  of  their  spiri- 
tual pastors  and  guides.  In  no  respect  is  the  operation  of  the  Esta- 
blishment more  galling.  To  veil  the  palpable  injustice  of  exalting  by 
artificial  distinctions  the  ministers  of  one  sect  so  far  above  those  of 
another,  recourse  is  had  to  an  artifice  which  aggravates  the  injury; 
It  is  pretended  that  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  asa  body^  owe  their  posi-^ 
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tion  in  society  to  their  inferior  attainments^  competency i  or  moral 
respectability.  A  reason  is  sought  for  the  political  stigma  in  a  vulgar 
calumny.  In  theological  studies,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  their  spiritual  function,  Dissenting  Ministers  are,  upon  th« 
average,  far  better  furnished  than  the  episcopal  clergy ;  more  atten- 
tion being  paid,  in  their  academic  education,  to  those  branches  of 
study  which  bear  immediately  on  the  business  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Sacred  oratory,  banished  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment, 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  almost  exclusively  by  Dissenting 
teachers.  Yet,  because  they  derive  their  support  from  their  flocksy 
not  from  the  State,  and  their  commission  from  the  orders  of  the  Divine 
Master  to  whose  service  they  have  devoted  themselves,  not  from  a  fie- 
titious  pedigree,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  scorn  by  the  priests  of 
the  hierarchy.* 

'  The  Ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  among  the  Dissenters  willingly 
relinquish  to  the  priests  of  the  Established  hierarchy  a  sacerdotal  title 
foreign  from  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
corporate  title  of  parson,  and  the  obsolete  distinction  of  clerk ;  they 
decline  to  style  themselves  spiritual  persons,  nor  do  they  rank  orders 
among  their  sacraments.  But  a  definition  may  possibly  be  found, 
without  a  stretch  of  invention  or  of  charity,  that  shall  at  once  com- 
prehend and  distinguish,  without  offence  to  other  denominations*  the 
regularly  appointed  teachers  of  religion  who,  from  year  to  year,  labour 
among  the  people  recognizing  them  as  their  ministers,  and  by  whom 
they  are  deemed  not  unworthy  of  their  hire.* 

'  If  the  spirit  of  Dissenterism  were  manifesting  itself  merely  in  an 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  iniraluable 
as  those  principles  are  justly  deemed  ; — if  Dissenters  were  found  ex- 
pending all  their  energies  in  polemical  warfare,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  po- 
litical objects,  however  honourable; — then,  indeed,  although  toeir 
claims  would  not  be  less  just,  their  conduct  might  be  liable  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  prompted  by  secular  aims  and  sordid  motives.  Bat 
the  spirit  which  revolts  against  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  at  home, 
is  the  same  spirit  that  has  gone  forth  with  all  the  wind^  of  heaven,  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on  every  shore,  and  to  make  the 
'*  saving  health  "  of  Revelation  "  known  unto  all  nations."  The 
spirit  which  has  given  birth  to  and  which  sustains  Dissenting  instita- 
tions,  is  identical  with  the  Missionary  Spirit  which  is  the  glorious 
phenomenon  of  the  age.' 

'  Before  the  rulers  to  whom  Divine  Providence  has  consigned  the 
destinies  of  the  teeming  millions  of  India  had  decided  that  it  was  sale 
or  expedient  to  divulge  to  their  heathen  subjects  the  dangerous  secret 
of  Christianity,  a  small  band  of  self-denying  Missionaries  had  planted 
themselves,  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  monarch,  on  the  polluted 
shores  of  the  Granges,  and  had  commenced  those  Biblical  translations 
which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  the  oriental  scholars  of 
Europe.  To  Dissenting  Missionaries,  India  is  indebted  for  the  first 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  her  sacred  language,  as  well  as 
for  subsequent  versions  into  her  vernacular  dialects.  Two  distinct 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  enigmatic  language  of  China  have, 
by  collation,  afforded  one  more  perfect  than  either,  which  may  be  re« 
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garded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  achievements  in  oriental  lite- 
rature. The  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  since  been  roused 
to  similar  enterprises,  and  have  sent  forth  Missionaries^  whose  fi*rvent 
piety  and  zeal  Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  forward  to  acknowledge; 
out  upon  these  spontaneous  exertions,  though  originating  within  the 
pale  of  the  Churchy  the  rulers  of  the  Establishment  have  for  the  most 
part  frowned,  or  looked  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  Attempts  have 
been  made,  under  the  influence  of  that  sectarian  bigotry  which  is  fos- 
tered by  exclusive  privil^s,  to  chase  the  Missionary  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  or  at  least  to  fetter  his  exertions,  to  misrepresent  his 
proceedings,  and  to  supplant  him  by  an  exportation  of  episcopacy.* 

'  These  circumstances  have  served  only  to  deepen,  in  the  minds  of 
Dissenters,  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  take  their  stand,  as  those  which  alone  can  secure  the  free  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Chnst. 
riie  equality  which  they  claim  for  their  ministers  at  home,  they  ieel 
to  be  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to 
labour  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  British  empire.  There,  the  in- 
terference of  a  State  Establishment  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
evils  incalculable,  by  sowing  division  and  jealousy  among  a  small  and 
feeble  band  of  Christian  soldiers,  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  millions  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Pledged  to  this  great  enterprise.  Dissent- 
ers, therefore,  can  never  recede  an  inch  from  their  claims,  which  in- 
volve interests  far  more  sacred  than  their  political  rights.  Regarding 
the  principles  and  policy  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  as  necessarily 
at  variance  with  those  of  Missionary  operations,  they  must  abandon 
the  latter  before  they  can  be  reconciled  to  the  former.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  these  sacred  engagements,  they  can  have  no  sinister,  no  sect- 
arian views.  Their  object  is,  to  propagate  the  common  faith  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Nor  do  their  agents  And  any  obstruction  to  a  cor- 
dial co-operation  on  the  part  of  Protestant  missionaries  of  every  com- 
munion and  of  every  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  their  own  country.  By  the  Episcopal  clergy  alone^ 
are  their  ministers  stigmatized  as  irregular,  and  contemned  as  schis- 
matics. It  is  this  anti-catholic  spirit  generated  by  an  Establishment, 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  pious  Dissenters,  stamps  it  with  the  broad  marks 
of  an  anti-Christian  institution.  James  the  Second  was  sarcastically 
derided  by  his  most  Christian  brother  of  France,  for  sacrificing  three 
kingdoms  for  an  old  mass  book.  And  are  there,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, men  who  would  hazard  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christy 
for  the  sake  of  a  prayer-book  and  a  mitre  ?  *    pp.  28 — 46. 

These  extracts  will  speak  more  for  the  Pamphlet  than  any 
commendation  of  ours.  It  does  not  need  praise.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised,  nay,  disappointed,  if  the  subject  does  not  obtain 
for  it  an  extensive  and  immediate  circulation. 
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Art.  V.     The  Mysteries  of  Time ;  or  Banwell  Cave.     A  Poem.     In 
six  Cantos.     8vo.     pp.  viii.  199.     Price  8j.  6</.    London,  1833. 

nnHIS  is  a  mysterious  and  imposing  title,  which  seems  to  pro- 
-*-  mise  nothing  short  of  a  metrical  legend  full  of  romantic  ad- 
venture,— a  cave  of  bandits,  of  course,  and  a  plot  of  mystery,  of 
which  Time  effects  the  denouement.  It  would  serve  exceedingly 
well  for  the  title  of  a  new  melo-dramatic  spectacle.  And  the 
volume  opens  with  an  Introduction  which  commences  much  in 
the  style  of  a  tale  by  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

'  Banwell  Cave,  or,  rather,  the  Banwell  Caves,  for  there  are  two  in 
number,  are  situated  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Banwell  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence  that  rises  immediately  above  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  village  of  the  same  name,  and  overlooks  the 
waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill,  the 
prospect  is  most  extensive,  and  commands  an  expanse  of  scenery  pe- 
culiarly interesting  and  varied.  Hill  and  dale,  heath  and  woodland, 
with  hamlets  and  villages  interspersed,  mingle  around  in  harmonioos 
confusion ;  while  the  dark  masses  of  the  Mendip  chain  on  the  one 
side,  the  ocean  and  the  dim  line  of  mountains  beyond  the  Severn  on 
the  other,  present  a  magnificent  termination  to  the  whole.  Indeed, 
the  universal  air  of  peacefulness  that  breathes  around, — the  far-spread 
and  luxuriant  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  entirely  covered  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  well  cultivated  enclosures, — the  quiet  and  repose 
of  the  numerous  villages  in  the  distance,  with  their  modest  spires 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  as  half  secluded  from  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult of  every  day  life,  but  still  pointing  to  Heaven, — all  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  pleasing  associations,  cannot  fail  to  recall  to  the 
mind ' 

If  we  finish  the  sentence,  we  shall  break  the  charm.  We  defy 
the  ingenuity  of  conjecture  to  anticipate  what  follows.  What 
can  all  these  objects  recall,  but  dreams  of  Arcadian  delight,  the 
pleasures  of  memory,  or  the  tales  of  the  poet  ?  Who  can  sup- 
pose that  such  a  scene  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  any  one  ideas 
of  an  opposite  character, — the  inconceivable  contrast  that  most 
have  been  presented  by  ^  the  desolate  aspect  of  that  same  region, 
^  when  man  as  yet  had  not  found  a  dwelling  within  its  precincts, 
'  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  were  its  sole  inhabitants  \* ! 
But  the  reader  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  key  to  these  asso- 
ciations, apparently  so  unnatural.  He  is  not  aware  that,  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  described,  he  has  in  immediate  view  an  ante- 
diluvian cavern  !     To  continue  the  description, — 

*  Both  caverns,  as  great  natural  curiosities,  are  highly  interesting ; 
but  to  the  smaller  one,  as  being  possessed  of  the  remains  of  a  former 
world,  having  afforded  a  common  sepulchre  to  numerous  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, many  of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our  island,  and 
some  even  from  the  face  of  creation, — a  more  serious  attention  Ss  due. 
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This  cavern  was  accidentally  discovered,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  an  at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  improve  the  access  to  the  larger  one :  it  was 
then  choked  up  with  an  accumulation  of  sand,  mud,  and  fragments  of 
rock ;  and  all  these  were  intermingled  with  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  bones.  The  loose  stones  and  rubble  have  been  since  cleared  away, 
and  the  bones  piled  up  around  the  natural  walls  of  the  cavern  in  such 
a  manner,  that  its  present  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  huge  and 
ancient  charnel-house.' 

On  entering  this  mountainous  recess,  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself,  the  Writer  proceeds  to  remark,  is,  ^  How  come 

*  these  bones  here  ^ '  The  solution  of  this  question  involves  us 
in  the  deep  problems  of  geology.  *  Are  they  the  remains  of 
'  animals  who  occupied  it  in  their  life-time  as  their  den,  and 
'  afterwards  returned  thither  to  die  at  home  and  with  their  kin« 
^  dred  ?  Or  are  they  the  remains  of  animals  who  inhabited 
^  distant  shores,  and  whose  carcases,  after  weltering  for  a  while 
^  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  were  finally  deposited  here  by  the 

*  waters  of  the  Deluge?^  The  Writer  embraces  the  former  as 
the  more  probable  solution.  It  is  difficult,  he  remarks,  to  account 
for  the  cave's  being  so  completely  choked  up,  except  by  some 
violent  incursions  of  the  sea ;  and  its  elevated  position  ^  would 
^  seem  roost  distinctly  to  deny  that  any  deluge  less  than  that 
^  described  in  Holy  Writ  could  have  reached  so  inaccessible  a 

*  summit.** 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  tale  of  romance ;  and 
his  ideas  will,  perhaps,  undergo  a  transition  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  effect  of  passing  from  a  sunny  landscape  to  the  cold  gloom 
of  a  cavern.  He  may  now  be  anticipating  a  long  geological  dis- 
sertation, and  not  feel  inclined  to  pursue  any  further  our  account 
of  the  volume.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  inform  him,  that  Bam- 
well  Cave  is  but  the  fountain-head  of  a  copious  volume  of  verse ; 
which  soon  escaping  from  its  birth-place,  flows  on  through  six 
cantos,  till  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  mysteries  of  time 
and  the  poem  terminate  together.  The  Author  states,  that, 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  cave  a  few  summers  since,  he  felt 
himself  roused  by  the  contemplation  of  so  many  wonders  round 
him,  and  penned  a  few  stanzas  which,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
sensibly increased  until  they  at  length  attained  their  present 
magnitude.  Of  a  poem  originating  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  a  didactic  character,  the  argument  must 
of  course  be  too  desultory  and  multifarious  to  admit  of  analysis. 
The  first  canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  reflections  relating  to  the 
Deluge :  and  we  shall  transcribe  a  few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  of 
the  construction  and  execution  of  the  poem. 

'  And  wilder  than  the  wild  floods  headlong  dashed 
Beyond  the  written  limit  of  the  land ; 
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61ar*d  the  red  lightnings  as  their  splendours  flaah'd 

A  fiftrewell  ray  upon  that  fatal  strand : 
The  earthquakes  bellowed  and  the  mountains  cra8hed> 

Reeling  with  deep  convulsions, — while  the  wand 
Of  Desolation,  above  all  o'erspread> 

Shook  the  dim,  baseless  glooe,  and  mocked  its  glories  fled. 

'  And  then  was  finished  that  tremendous  doom 

Whose  stroke  was  so  almighty.     In  the  mirth 
And  joy  of  all  her  creatures,  in  the  bloom 

And  flower  of  her  first  loveliness,  the  Earth 
Was  turned  unto  destruction  ;  the  bright  womb 

Of  being  shut  abortive,  and  the  birth 
Of  all  that  beautified  her  sight  before. 

Gone  to  the  lone  dark  tomb,  to  rise  and  smile  no  more. 

'  And  wide  then  o'er  the  earth  with  chilling  power 

There  came  a  gloom  so  awful  and  profound. 
Not  Polar  deserts,  in  their  darkest  hour. 

E'er  felt  such  horror  as  the  heaving  ground 
Of  waters  at  that  moment,  when  the  lower 

Of  triple  tempests  seem'd  all  spread  around. 
As  Heaven  in  wrath  would  utterly  erase 

The  world,  and  blot  its  ruins  from  the  realms  of  space/ 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Author  has  been  judicious  in  bis 
choice  of  a  stanza,  which,  though  a  beautiful  one,  is  almost  identi- 
fied with  serio-comic  poetry,  and  requires  very  skilful  manage- 
ment, such  as  only  long  practice  united  to  great  pains  could 
enable  a  writer  to  maintain  through  a  long  poem.  It  affords  too 
much  room  for  a  single  thought,  so  that  there  is  CTeat  danger 
that  some  of  the  lines  should  be  mere  make-weignt.  Besides 
which,  the  ingenuity  of  rhyme,  which  is  pleasing  in  a  burlesque 
poem,  assumes  a  trivial  and  unpleasing  prominence  when  the 
sentiment  is  grave  and  important.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the  self-imposed  diflficulties 
of  his  versification.  We  are  continually  made  to  feel  that  the 
stanza  has  a  supernumerary  couplet  tnat  makes  it  drag  on 
heavily ; — like  a  bird  with  three  legs,  which  can  use  only  two 
and  has  to  carry  the  third.  Moreover,  a  difluseness  of  style  is 
the  inevitable  result,  and  the  Author  is  not,  apparently,  an  adept 
in  that  branch  of  the  art  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  than 
skill  in  versification, — the  art  of  blotting.  Several  of  the  stanzas 
of  this  first  canto,  we  should  have  cancelled ;  and  some  of  them 
have  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  penetrate.  We  pass  on,  how- 
ever, to  the  next.  *  The  visible  world  being  now  destroyed,  the 
*  invisible  world  is  brought  before  the  imagination.**  Here  the 
Author  soars  beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  air  and  space,  with 
Miltonic  presumption  ;  but  to  imitate  that  glorious  offender  is  to 
fail.     We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  ascribing  words  to  the 
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Eternal ;  and  on  the  general  grounds  stated  in  a  recent  artide  on 
Christian  Epics*,  we  must  object  against  a  considerable  part  of  this 
canto,  although  the  design  is  unexceptionable,  and  a  pious  feeling 
is  evinced  throughout.  Our  objection  is  one  of  religious  taste. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  canto,  the  Poet  reverts  to  his  original 
theme, — the  evidence  which  the  earth  contains  of  its  former  de- 
struction in  the  remains  of  antediluvian  animals ;  and  we  again 
catch  sight  of  Barnwell  Cave. 

'  And  does  not  Earth,  too>  treasure  in  her  womb 

Remembrance  of  her  ruin — and  the  TVTath 
Of  him  who  wrought  her  sufferings— in  the  doom 

Of  myriads,  whom  no  fire  from  heaven  did  scathe. 
But  quench'd  in  like  destruction — ^in  the  gloom 

That  scar'd  the  wild  beasts  from  their  forest  path. 
And  drove  them,  howling,  to  their  Mother's  breast. 
Where  yet  they  slumber  still — and  holy  be  their  rest. 

'  Enough — we  have  beheld  them — and  they  speak 
With  accents  louder  than  the  Egyptian's  lore, 
"  We  have  been,  but  we  are  not " — Rocks  shall  break. 
The  Mountains  be  forgotten — Ocean  roar 
His  mightiest,  and  the  Earth  for  terror  shake ; 

But  there  be  things  upon  the  rifted  shore 
The  hungry  sea  will  gorge  not— and  the  Cave 
Of  Death  doth  guard  them  well  from  the  impetuous  wave. 

'  And  ever  and  anon,  the  bursting  tide 

Rolls  long  and  heavy  on  the  troubled  strand. 
The  tall  cliffs  tremble  for  their  ancient  pride. 

The  thundering  Deep  repeats  the  dire  command. 
And  down  the  big  rocks  tumble.     Hence  aside 

Vain  Sceptist !  and  behold,  as  from  the  wand 
Of  some  Magician,  monsters  start  to  life, 
Tho*  cold  their  aspect  now,  and  who  shall  wake  their  strife  ? 

*  This  is  the  Treasury  of  Nature ! — ^these. 

The  archives  of  her  greatness ! — on  this  stone 

The  Almighty  hath  enrolled  his  high  decrees. 
And  everlasting  judgments !  —not  a  bone 

That  moulders,  where  the  rock-bom  waters  freeze. 
But  from  its  solitary  ruin'd  throne. 

Utters  a  voice  that  e'en  the  cold  rock  hears. 

And  piteous  doth  repay  with  sympathetic  tears.'  pp.  43,  4. 

That  is,  stalactitic  tears ;  and  the  dazzling  conceit  is  pursued 
through  another  stansa,  but  turns  out  to  be  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 

Canto  the  third  is  ^  a  lament  over  the  past,^  and  over  the  false 
glory  pursued  by  the  world's  heroes.     The  following  stanzas  will, 


*  See  p.     of  this  vcdume* 
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if  we  mistake  not,  please  the  reader  better  than  the  preceding 
specimens,  shewing  that  the  poem  improves  as  it  proceeds. 

'  And  there  the  Csesars  held  imperial  sway. 

The  lords  of  nations  that  they  never  knew ; 
They  gave  their  voice — to  hear  was  to  obey, 

And  forth  to  victory  their  eagles  flew. 
All  kingdoms  bow'd  beneath  them — for  a  day 

They  deem'd  themselves  immortal — till  Earth  grew 
Pale,  as  she  watch'd  their  spirits  wrathful  lower» 
And  trembled  at  th'  abominations  of  their  power. 

*  But  they  are  gone — like  shadows  of  the  night — 
Phantoms,  once  vauish'd,  that  return  no  more ; 

The  dream  of  things  that  have  been — where's  the  might 
That  knew  no  rival,  and  the  crowns  they  wore  ? 

Th'  Imperial  Purple  mocks  not  now  the  light. 
Their  palaces  are  crumbling  on  the  shore. 

The  stranger's  foot  is  on  the  Capitol, 

Nor  through  their  marble  streets  doth  golden  Tyber  roll. 

'  But,  like  a  stream  that  hath  forgot  its  course. 
Flows  sad  and  silent  through  the  dreary  waste^ 

Monarch  of  Rivers  !  hast  thou  lost  thy  source. 
Or  dost  thou  stagnate  at  remembrance  past? 

How  oft  thy  glad  waves  rang  with  echoes  hoarse. 
When  wealth  was  on  thine  ample  bosom  cast ; 

Or  danc'd  around  the  tall  ship's  glittering  prow^ 

The  bright  sun  o'er  thy  head,  and  all  storms  hush'd  below  ! 

'  But  Fortune  since  a  different  blast  hath  blown. 
And  scatter'd  whirlwinds  with  exulting  hate. 
Time  too  his  mightiest  trophies  hath  o'erthrown. 

And  left  the  Roman's  glory  desolate  ! 
Lo !  where  yon  crush 'd  arch  mourns  the  mouldering  stone. 

Too  proudly  conscious  of  its  fallen  fate ; 
A  thousand  years  have  o'er  those  ruins  shone — 
A  thousand  years  unborn  shall  find  them  not  unknown.' 

pp.  58,  59. 

We  have  corrected  the  obvious,  but  most  provoking  misprint 
in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  second  stanza,  which  would  make 
roll  echo  to  Capital.  The  Poet  would  certainly  obtain  a  verdict 
against  the  printer  for  damages  in  this  instance.  In  the  ensuing 
canto,  the  historical  review  is  resumed ;  we  must  not  say  con- 
tinued, because  it  goes  back  to  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Kgypt 
To  the  latter,  indeed,  is  ascribed  an  antemundane  ^oiy, 
—Egypt 

'  Who  was  an  empire  when  the  world  begun.' 

We  arc  not  aware  that  the  discoveries  of  Champollion  carry  back 
the  annals  of  Egypt  quite  so  far.     Canto  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  a 
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particular  theme, — *  England,  her  greatness  and  majesty  among 
^  the  modem  nations  of  the  earth/  It  would  be  injustiee  to 
withhold  the  stanzas  in  which  the  Author  has  given  vent  to  the 
ardour  of  his  patriotism. 

'  For  Ocean  is  thy  bulwark — and  thy  Power 

Is  o'er  the  far  dominion  of  the  deep  ! 
And  whether  hurricanes  around  thee  lower. 

Or  fondling  breakers  round  thy  footstool  creep. 
Thou,  from  thine  height  of  rocks,  as  from  a  tower^ 

Dost  mark  alike  the  surges  swell,  or  sleep. 
Heedless  alike  dost  hear  the  tempest  rarve. 
Or  sink  with  fitful  ire  into  his  Ocean  grare !' 

*  Nor  less  for  thee  hath  Nature  done  her  part> 

Nature — Earth's  earliest  minister  from  heaven. 

How  hath  she  blest  thee  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart ! 
How  all  good  things  unto  her  lov'd  one  given ! 

Thou  hast  no  joy  that  life  doth  not  impart. 

Thine  the  glad  song  of  mom  !  thine  the  rich  hues  of  ev'n ! 

E'en  Twilight  self  doth  holier  come  to  thee. 

Land  of  the  brave  and  good !  land  of  sweet  liberty  ! 

'  And  ah !  how  beautiful  thy  vales  expand  I 

With  field,  copse,  hamlet,  all  besprinkl'd  o*er. 

Where  Peace  strews  blessings  with  oenignant  hand. 
And  Ceres  revels  in  her  golden  store ! 

Thy  cities  rise,  the  beacons  of  the  land, 

lliy  ports,  thy  harbours,  well  defend  the  shore. 

For  thee  the  Isles  their  spicy  treasures  bring, 

For  thee,  their  Ocean  Queen — the  green-haired  Mermaids  sing ! 

'  Stem,  dark,  majestic,  lo !  thy  mountains  rise> 

Not  coldly  proud — ^nor  desolate!  v  bare« 
But  cloth'd  with  living  forests  to  the  skies, 

Whose  oaks  swing  blackening  in  the  midway  air. 
And  there  full  many  a  Giant  greets  the  eye8> 

That  nurs'd  in  storm  and  thunder  yet  shall  bear 
Britannia's  thunders  on  the  stormier  deep^ 
And  battle  wiUi  the  floods  while  round  them  tempests  sweep. 

'  And  who  hath  children,  Albion  !  like  to  thee? 
So  fair  in  feature,  yet  so  firm  in  soul ; 
So  brave,  so  proud,  so  gentle,  yet  so  free. 

Whose  passions  with  sudi  generous  fervor  roll. 
Their  very  foes  forget  hostility. 

Go,  roam  the  furthest  India  to  the  Pole, 
And  who  that  Friend  so  trae  above  the  rest  ? 
He  boasts  the  northern  dime— he  bears  a  Briton's  crest' 

•  pp.  10ft-«. 

The  last  canto  is  occupied  with  desultory  reflections  of  a  pious 

VOL.  XI. — N.s.  <i  ft 
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character,  concluding  with  anticipations  of  the  RedeemeFa  se- 
cond Advent. 

Some  of  the  happiest  and  most  striking  stanzas  in  the  whole 
poem  are  contained  in  this  canto ;  but  here,  where  the  Author 
displays  most  poetic  vigour,  he  discovers  most  the  incorrectness 
of  an  immatiu'e  taste ;  and,  from  the  very  sacredness  and  sub- 
limity of  the  theme,  minor  faults  become  more  prominent.  Speak- 
ing, of  course,  without  any  personal  knowledge,  we  take  for 
granted  that  this  poem  is  tne  first  production  of  a  young  aspi- 
rant ;  and,  if  he  lives,  as  we  hope  he  will,  to  execute  better  things, 
he  will  thank  us  for  criticisms  which  may  now  seem  fastidious  or 
severe.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  his  present  performance,  we  can 
have  no  hope  of  him :  the  flatteries  of  his  friends  will  then  com- 

i>ensate  for  the  niggard  praises  of  reviewers.  But  mental  indo- 
ence  alone  will  prevent  his  attaining  to  higher  exceUence,  if  he 
will  sedulously  cultivate  his  powers.  Such  at  least  is  our  opinion, 
or  we  should  not  have  bestowed  so  much  attention  upon  the 
volume.  Some  persons  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  piety 
of  the  sentiments  ought  to  secure  a  more  indulgent  criticism  ;  but 
this  is  a  principle  we  cannot  admit.  The  best  themes  are  worthy 
of  the  best  pains.  We  shall,  however,  allow  the  Author  the 
benefit  of  an  appeal  from  our  qualified  praise,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  devout  reader,  in  the  following  stanzas. 

'  He  comes — ^he  comes — but  not  as  once  be  came^ 
The  humble  messenger  of  peace  to  earth. 
Sprung  from  a  parentage  unknown  to  fame. 

And  Shepherds  only  watch'd  around  his  birth. 
Not  as  that  wanderer,  who  did  once  exclaim — 

To  him  denied  the  blessings  of  a  hearth — 
"  The  foxes  have  their  holes — the  birds  their  nests. 
But  I  have  not  one  place,  my  weary  head  to  rest." 

'  He  comes — he  comes — ^but  not  as  once  he  came. 

The  man  of  sorrows,  that  were  all  his  own. 
No  tongue  to  bless  him  on  his  path  of  shame. 

Or  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  spirit's  groan. 
The  scoflf'd,  the  scourged  Jesus — 'tis  the  same. 

Who  wept,  and  wander'd  on  the  mountains  lone. 
And  made  the  desert  conscious  of  his  prayer. 
When  none  save  He  alone,  when  none  save  God  was  there  !' 

'  He  comes — he  comes  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
With  storm,  and  whirlwind,  and  consuming  fire. 
By  living  Thunder  is  his  chariot  driven, 
And  Tempests  are  the  heralds  of  his  ire/ 
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And  every  eye  shall  see  him — even  they 

Who  pierc'd  him — every  living  tongue  confess 

The  brightness  of  his  coming,  and  th'  array 
Of  Seraphs>  and  of  Saints  in  righteousness 

Made  perfect  through  his  suffering — all  obey 
Him,  whom  the  Father  honors  and  doth  bless. 

And  every  knee  bow  down  to,  and  adore> 

Him  who  doth  live  and  reign  a  King  for  evermore  !' 

pp.  157—161. 
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late  Rev,  John  Inglis,  D,D,,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  .• 
in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Andrew  Marshall.  8vo.,  pp.  372. 
Price  6s.     Glasgow,  1834. 

5.  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Influence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  No.  51.)  12mo.  Price  6d. 
London,  1834. 

6.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  Premier,  containing  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Established  Church,  and  Remarks  on  the  Claims 
of  the  Dissenters.  By  a  Dissenting  Minister.  8vo.,  pp.  39. 
Price  \s.  6d.    London,  1834. 

7.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  on  the  subject  of  Church 

Rates.     By  George  D'Oylv>  D.D.,  Rector  of  Lambeth.    8vo.,  pp. 
23.     London,  1834. 

8.  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
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Case  of  the  Dissenters.     In  a  Letter  to  the  same.     By  a  Clergy- 
man.    8vo.>  pp.  139.     Price  55.     London^  1834. 

^T^HE  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pmblic  mind 
-^  within  the  last  few  years,  nay,  within  the  last  few  months, 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  these  publications  relate,  is  unexam- 
pled in  its  suddenness  and  rapidity.  Those  who,  only  a  short 
time  back,  found  themselves  stemming  a  tide  of  prejudice  and 
unpopularity,  against  which  they  seemed  to  make  no  way,  are,  bv 
this  sudden  turn  of  opinion,  carried  forward  with  a  rapidity  which 
surprises  themselves.  Those  who  were  foremost  in  the  polemic 
fight,  now  overtaken  by  a  whole  army  of  voluntaries,  are  re^ 
)nt)ached  for  caution  and  that  most  hated  of  all  virtues,  modera- 
tion. The  controversy  of  two  centuries  between  the  Church  of 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  of  the  people,  is  at  length 
hrought  to  a  fair  issue  in  open  court ;  and  the  prosecutor  finds 
himself,  to  his  utter  indignation,,  arraigned  as  a  defendant.  We 
call  that  the  Church  of  the  people — and  challenge  any  opponent 
to  convict  us  of  impropriety — which  tlie  people  have  provided  for 
themselves,  which  they  shew  that  they  prefer  by  volunta- 
rily supporting  it,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  which  they  ad* 
here,  from  conviction,  without  either  the  compulsion  of  sta- 
tutes, or  the  bribery  of  secular  advantages..  This  would  de- 
serve to  be  called  tne  Church  of  the  people,  whether  it  com- 
prised a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  of  the  nation  within  its 
communion.  But  when  it  is  found  that,,  of  those  who  frequent 
any  place  of  worship  whatever,  the  m^ority  are  found  worshipping 
in  the  chapels  of  Protestant  Dissent,  the  claim  to  that  designation 
becomes  still  more  imdeniable.  We  call  that  the  Church  of  the 
Aristocracy,  which  is  a  political  institution  framed  altogether  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  governed  by  barons  spiritual^  allied  by 
blood  or  interest  to  the  nobility,  subjected,  by  the  system  of  pa- 
tronage, to  the  power  and  will  of  the  aristocracy,  a  co-partner  with 
the  landed  interest,  and  looked  to  as  a  means  of  provision  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  church -proprietors.  These  are  the  two  ^s- 
terns  which  have  now  been  fairly  brought  into  contrast.  It  is  not 
Episcopacy  versus  Presbyterianism  or  Independency ;  for  Esta- 
blished Episcopacy  and  Established  Presbyterianism  are  now 
sworn  friends  and  dear  sisters  ;  and  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them.  The  pending  debate  is  not  creed  against  creed, 
or  liturgy  against  an  extemporaneous  service,  or  Geneva  cloaks 
against  white  surplices.  The  war  is  one  of  principles,  not  of 
forms ; — the  principle  of  religious  freedom  against  spiritual  usur- 
pation, — of  free  labour  against  corporate  monopoly, — of  voluntary 
contribution  against  inequitable  taxation  for  purposes  foreign  from 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  civil  government. 
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^Although  it  is  in  the  shape  of  specific  grievances  that  the  sub- 
ject comes  before  the  Legislature,  it  is  found  impossible  to  discuss 
any  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  claims  or  complaints  of  the 
Dissenters  relate,  without  its  involving  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  This  has  been  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  recent  protracted  and  most  interesting  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned  by  a  petition  from  sixty-two 
enlightened  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  praying 
for  tne  legislative  abrogation  of  the  religious  tests  exacted  from 
the  members  before  they  proceed  to  degrees.  In  the  speeches  on 
both  sides,  the  very  principle  of  the  Church  monopoly  was 
brought  out  into  discussion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  per- 
petuation  of  the  grievance  of  the  Church-rate  is  stoutly  con- 
tended for,  because  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  give  up  the  very 
principle  of  an  Establishment.  Thus,  we  find  Dr.  D'Oyly 
alleging  the  following  reasons  why  ^  it  would  be  very  unsuitable 
^  and  unwise  to  make  such  a  concession.^ 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  apprehend  that  a  great  mistake  is  generally 
made  in  judging  of  the  principle  on  which  the  legislature  has  pro- 
ceeded, when  it  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  an  established 
religion,  and  of  the  means  of  public  worship,  from  the  public  resources 
of  the  community.     The  legislature  has  so  provided,  for  the  great 
purpose  of  making  the  nation  a  religious  nation ;  of  upholding  that 
influence,  on  which  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  good  order  of 
states  so  largely  depend ;  namely,  the  influence  of  Christian  principles 
on  the  minds  of  the  community  at  larse.     It  has  judged,  and  the 
judgment  is  rightly  formed  on  a  knowleoge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that,  if  the  maintenance  of  religious  wor- 
ship be  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  eflTorts  of  individuals,  a  decay  of 
religious  feeling  will  be  the  certain  consequence.     Many  districts  will 
be  left  wholly  destitute  of  all  public  ministrations  ;  religion  will  en- 
tirely become  matter  of  private  speculation;  the  ^vildest  opinions  will 
be  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  the  taste,  and  exciting 
the  passions  of  individuals  ;  and  the  poor  will  be  deprived  of  all  the 
consolations  of  religion,  unless  it  should  chance  that  they  are  supplied 
by  private  zeal  in  each  immediate  neighbourhood.     Thus  then,  when 
a  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  complains  that,  in 
paying  his  contribution  to  the  Church,  he  pays  for  that  from  which 
he  derives  no  beneflt,  he  proceeds  on  a  false  and  erroneous  view  of  the 
subject.     In  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  contributes  to  the  general  sustentation  of  religious  and  moral  feeling 
in  the  nation  at  large ;  and  from   this  he  derives  his  share  of  the 
common  advantage,  in  the  improved  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.*     lybyly,  pp.  10-12. 

The  reverend  Writer  proceeds  to  state  his  belief,  that  ^  many 
^  of  the  more  sincere  and  respectable  Dissenters  see  the  question 
^  entirely  in  this  light.'*  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not  referred  ua 
to  some  of  the  writings  of  the  Dissenters,  or  to  some  public  ex-^ 
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pressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  sincere  and  respectable  Dis- 
senters, which  might  have  shewn  this  belief  to  be  not  wholly 
gratuitous.     Dissenters  may  '  feel  the  value  even  to  themselves  of 

*  the  Established  Church  with  which  they  do  not  communicate  \ 
without  feeling  the  value  of  its  being  an  Established  Church. 
Dissenters  of  the  Congregational  denomination  ^  feel  the  value 

*  even  to  themselves '  of  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists ;  without  whose  exertions  '  many  districts  would  be  left 
'  wholly  destitute  of  all  public  ministrations  \  and  ^  the  poor 

*  would  be  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion ',  in  spite  of 
the  existence  of  an  Establishment ;  and  yet,  they  would  not  be 

.  pleased  to  see  Wesleyanism  established  or  endowed  by  the  State, 
or  to  be  compelled  to  pay  either  church-rate  or  land-tax  towards 
its  maintenance.  But  Dr.  D'Oyly  is  aware  that  his  argument,  if 
good  for  any  thing  as  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  church-rate, 
fails  altogether  as  a  reason  for  restricting  the  proceeds  to  the  sup- 
port of  Episcopal  Churches.  He  adverts  to  the  plan  which  has 
been  proposed,  to  require  all  persons  to  pay  a  contribution  to  a 
churcn-rate,  but  to  leave  it  optional  with  them,  whether  their 
payment  should  be  made  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  any 
particular  Dissenting  chapel.  '  This  plan  would  certainly  ^,  he 
says,  '  have  one  advantage ;  that  of  maintaining  the  great  prin- 

*  ciple  of  requiring  every  person  to  contribute  to  the  support  rf 
^  at  least  some  public  profession  of  religion  in  the  State.  But 
'  still  it  would  be  found,  in  practice^  liable  to  most  serious  diffi- 

*  culties  and  objections.'  The  most  serious  difficulty,  however, 
would  not  be  found  *  in  practice  \  but  in  the  principle ;  and  Dr» 
D'Oyly  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  since  he  adds :  *  In  the  first 
^  place,  it  would  seem  to  imply  an  acknowledgement  that  all  reli- 

*  gious  professions  deserve  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  of 

*  support  from  the  State,  and  that  every  new  sect,  however  its 
^  tenets  may  be  grounded  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm  or  the  lowest 
^  ignorance,  is  still  entitled  to  some  share  of  public  support.' 
We  submit  that  this  is  not  a  practical  difficulty,  but  whoUy  a 
speculative  one ;  and  the  acknowledgement  which  he  deprecates, 
is  what  the  whole  country  is  becoming  prepared  to  embrace  as  the 
only  sound  political  doctrine.  All  religious  professions  have  an 
equitable  claim  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  of  protection 
from  the  State,  and,  if  support  be  necessary  and  expedient,  of 
support  also ;  unless  such  professions  can  be  shewn  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  State.  This  is  the  very  principle  for  which  we,  as 
Dissenters,  contend.  We  deny  that  the  Episcopal  Church  de- 
serves, on  any  ground,  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  footing  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  footing 
in  Scotland,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  or  the 
Hindoo  Church  in  the  South  of  India,  than  any  other  religious 
profession,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,     We  do  not  concede  that  the 
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State  IB  a  proper  judge  of  what  religious  profession  is  best  de- 
serving of  support.  Rulers  and  legislators  are  very  apt  to  make 
great  mistakes  in  these  matters.  Dissenters  regard  Protestant 
Christianity  as  ^  the  blessed  accident  ^  (to  use  Coleridge^s  phrase) 
of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country ;  but  they  do  not  re- 
gard its  being  established  by  State  patronage  as  a  blessed  acci- 
dent to  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  hurtful  one.  Dis- 
senters maintain,  in  their  practice,  the  great  principle  of  requiring 
every  person  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  some  public  profes- 
sion of  religion;  but  they  think  that  this  is  a  moral,  not  a 
political  obligation ;  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, not  by  compulsory  statutes.  Forced  contributions  for  the 
support  of  Religion,  Religion  herself  abhors;  and  to  tax  ir- 
religious men  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  infidels  for 
the  support  of  Christian  ordinances,  Papists  for  the  building  of 
Protestant  churches,  or  Quakers  for  the  support  of  a  hierarchy, 
is  to  dishonour  and  discredit  Christianity,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  blunder  in  legislation. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  just  published,  there 
is  an  article  on  the  Life  of  Adam  Clarke,  in  which  the  question 
of  the  Alliance  between  Chiu'ch  and  State  is  introduced ;  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  shew,  that  neither  Tithes  nor  Church  Rates 
involve  any  grievance  to  the  Dissenter.  Not  Tithes,  because 
they  '  are  a  rent-charge  upon  land ;  and  of  the  land-owners,  not 

*  one  in  a  hundred  is  a  Dissenter.'  To  which  assertion  we  reply, 
that  tithes  are  not  a  rent-charge  upon  land, — that  they  are  not 
levied  upon  land,  but  upon  industry,  as  well  as  upon  houses,  &c., 
and  that  Dissenting  land-owners,  as  well  as  Dissenting  land-oc- 
cupiers, are  more  numerous  than  the  Reviewer  thinks.  But  then 
Church  Rates, — the  Reviewer  proceeds :  *  Is  there  not  a  hard- 
^  ship  here,  that  men  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  main- 

*  tenance  of  a  fabric  which  they  never  enter  ?     No  greater  hard- 

*  ship  than  a  thousand  others  which  a  state  of  society  involves. 
^  Individuals  are  constantly  compelled  to  support  institutions  in 

*  which  they  have  no  direct  interest  themselves,  but  which  the 
^  public  good  is  understood  to  require.  We  pay  our  quota  to  the 
^  county  rate,  for  the  erection  of  a  mad-house  which  we  shall 
^  never  occupy,  or  of  a  bridge  which  we  shall  never  pass ;  we  are 

*  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldier,  though  we  have  serious 

*  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  profession  of  arms,  or  poli- 

*  tical  objections  to  a  standing  army.'  The  Reviewer  might 
have  proved  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  well  remarked  by  an  able 
Journalist  *,  that  the  inns  on  the  roads  ought  to  be  kept  by  a  tax, 
though  we  never  enter  them,  or  that  we  ought  all  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  fifty  thousand  fiddlers,  though  we  may  dislike  music. 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  March  28th. 


It  M  dcffibhr  anjost,  that  the  Dusenter  Acold  par  ftr  the 
port  of  a  fenn  of  vr>fship  vfakfa  he  docs  hoc  adopt,  bcrwwe  he 
part  Tr>hnitanlj  for  the  support  of  that  vhich  he  docs  adopt.  The 
Charcfanan  orerlrxiks  this  in  his  argcaicnt :  or,  he  thinks  it  a 
roffident  aiurver,  to  sar,  that  the  Dijsenter  Deed  sot  par  fiir  what 
ht'vmo  perrene  to  prefer : — that  it  is  mere  vhin  and  bad  nsanncrs 
in  any  one  to  r^ect  vfaat  the  State  proridea,  and  that  he  farh^  the 
additional  expense  upon  hinuetf.     This  styk  of  rrnmniiig  might 
paM  current  in  other  days ;  but  it  will  not  now  serre  the  purpose. 
The  form  of  wor&bip  which  the  Dissenter  Tolontarily  contribotes 
to  support,  is  maintained  for  the  public  good,  as  much  as  the  State 
provision ;  and  his  Toluntary  contribution  ought,  thoefore,  to  be 
a  merit  in  the  eye  of  the  State.     Instead  of  this,  it  has  been 
viewed  almost  bb  a  crime.     *'  We  pay  our  quota  for  the  erection 
'  of  a  bridge  which  we  shall  never  pass,**  and  in  which,  therefore, 
we  have  no  direct  interest ;  and  this  the  Reviewer  argues,  is  deemed 
no  hardship.  But  suppose  that  the  bridge  to  which  we  are  called  to 
pay  our  quota,  i^  of  use  only  to  the  squire  and  a  few  of  his  tenants, 
and  that  a  bridge  which  better  serves  the  use  of  the  parish  has 
been  built  by  voluntary  subscription, — would  it  be  no  hardship  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  keeping  the  other  in  repair,  and  to  pay  toll, 
though  we  never  used  that  road?     Or  would  it  lessen  the  griev- 
ance, to  be  told,  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  liberty  of 
taking  our  own  road,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  go  over  the 
squire's  bridge,  to  which  we  were  now  only  required  to  contribute 
our  quota  ? 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that,  ^  in  every  well  r^ulated  State, 

*  roads  and  bridges,  mad-houses,  maintenance  of  poor,  and  other 
^  matters  of  police,  ought  to  be  deemed  of  general  oUigatioo. 
^  The  question  is  not,  whether  certain  duties  ought  or  ou^t  not 
^  to  be  of  general  obligation,  but  what  are  the  duties  which  are  to 
^  be  deemed  of  general  obligation,  and  what  ought  to  be  left  to 

*  individuals/  ()r,  again,  ^  the  question  is  not,  whether  individnak 

*  may  be  Icfl  to  themselves  for  certain  acts,  but  where  the  line  ie  to 

*  ife  drawny  between  the  duties  which,  for  the  safety  and  w^ 

*  being  of  the  State,  must  not  be  lef%  to  individuals,  and  those 
^  which  may  best  be  lefl  to  them.^ 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  admit — although  some  of  our  keen 
friends  in  the  North  will  be  disposed  to  frown  at  the  concession — 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  by  any  a  priori  reasoning,  to 
draw  this  line  with  accuracy.  And  we  would  here  remaii  by  the 
way,  that  the  chief  difference  between  our  way  of  treating  the 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  the  South,  and  thit 
which  alono  passes  for  orthodox  among  the  Voluntaries  of  the 
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North,  turns  upon  this ;  that  wc  argue  against  the  expediency  of 
establishments  a  posteriorly  while  they  denounce  their  unlawful- 
ness a  'priori :  theirs  is  the  theological,  ours  the  practical  argu- 
ment.  Not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  deny  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  have 
uniformly  been  founded — involving  as  they  do  the  assumption  of 
an  authority  to  determine  what  is  to  be  believed,  and  a  right  to 
persecute  all  who  think  otherwise :  these  principles  we  reject  with 
abhorrence  as  palpably  anti-christian.  They  enter  into  the  objecr 
tions  a  posteriori  against  the  whole  system.  But  we  think  it  not 
quite  so  easy  to  demonstrate  ^  priori^  that  all  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments must  necessarily  and  under  all  circumstances  be  unholy 
and  unlawful.      *  What  Christian  Governments  can  and  lawfully 

*  may  do  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ,'  is,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks, 

*  a  far-extending  question.'  The  proposed  object  of  a  State  pro? 
vision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  is  good ;  and  if 
the  means  were  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the  end,  it  would,  be 
difficult  to  prove  their  illegitimacy.  If  establishments  could  not 
be  shewn  to  have  worked  badly  as  regards  the  interests  of  religion, 
— to  have  desecrated  the  Church  more  than  they  *  consecrated 
'  the  nation,' — small  weight  would  attach  to  any  objection  founded 
on  their  abstract  unlawfulness.  Why  then  desert  the  stronger 
and  more  practical  ground  of  argument,  which  admits  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  fact  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  seem  to  object 
against  calling  in  the  aid  of  theological  argumentation,  the  jsound- 
ness  of  which  we  must  substantially  admit  ?  Our  answer  is,  first, 
that,  even  as  managed  by  the  acutest  writers,  it  involves  some 
very  disputable  positions,  which,  though  they  do  not  affijct  the 
accuracy  of  the  main  conclusions,  lessen  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment *  ;  and  secondly,  that  other  questions,  besides  that  of  Es- 
tablishments, are  implicated  in  such  general  reasonings, — ques- 
tions relating  to  National  Education,  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
topics,  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  discuss,  or  so  easy  to  dispose 
of,  in  such  incidental  manner. 

*  We  admit ',  says  the  able  Writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 


*  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  will  refer,  as  an  instance,  to 
the  argument  founded  on  John  xviii.  36,  in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  the  following  valuable  note.  '  I  doubt  not  the  legitimacy  of  infer- 
ential arguments  from  this  passage,  upon  the  tialttre  or  essential  con- 
stitution of  the  system  which  Our  Lord  establinhcd,  (that  it  differs 
from  civil  politics  on  the  kind  of  its  requirementR,  its  authority,  its 
sanctions,  and  its  final  objects,)  but  the  form  of  the  expression,  and 
the  concluding  article  of  the  avowal,  make  it  evident  that  he  is  directly 
speaking  of  the  oripjiat'ui^  piincipL'  of  his  religion.*  "  Necessity  of 
Religion;'  &c.     p.  22. 
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already  cited,  ^  that  the  question,  bow  far  tbe  State  oogfat  ta 
'  interfere,  to  secure  the  moral  improvement  cff  indiTidnals,  is  a 

*  question  of  some  delicacy.     The  most  difficult  part  of  the  ques- 

*  tion,  however,  is  not  that  which  r^ards  the  grown  num,  but 

*  that  which  regards  the  individual  in  tbe  pn^ress  of  bis  develop- 

*  ment.  3Ien  may  be  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  unaUe  to  Asceni  the 
^  advantages  of  mental  cultivation.     M.  de  Bonstetten,  in  an  ex- 

*  cellent  vobime  published  in  French  in  1815,  speaking  of  France, 

*  observes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  poverty, 
^  that  it  leads  to  the  neglect  of  educaticm.'*  But  it  is  a  remarkaUe 
fact, — this  Writer  terms  it  ^  curious  \ — that  in  England  there 
has  been  no  establishment  for  the  communication  of  elementary 
instruction,  while  there  is  a  rich  establishment  for  tbe  purpose  a( 
providing  what  men  who  are  instructed  will  always  provide  for 
themselves,  religious  worship.  ^  The  advocates  for  the  union 
^  between  Church  and  State  say  nothing  about  this  part  of  the 

*  question,  but  they  are  inexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  the  priest- 

*  hood.'*  The  aoCdisant  National  Schools  rest  altogether  upon 
the  voluntary  principle. 

But  we  hasten  to  notice  more  particularly  the  contents  of  the 

Eublications  before  us.  Dr.  Pye  Smith'^s  sermon  is  characterised 
y  the  candour,  caution,  and  piety  which  distinguish  the  learned 
Writer ;  and  it  will  serve  to  shew  that  Protestant  Dissenters  are 
at  all  events  not  insensible  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation.  It  contains  some  sentiments  which  will  be 
thought  by  many  too  strongly  conservative^  and  would  afford  a 
good  text  for  extended  discussions,  into  which  we  cannot  now 
enter. 

The  pamphlet  entitled,  in  allusion  to  a  phrase  used  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "  The  Might  and  Mastery  of  the  Established  Church 
laid  low,""  is  a  very  able  and  spirited  production.  The  part 
taken  by  that  very  eloquent,  philanthropic,  and  wrong-headed 
enemy  of  poor-law  establishments  and  advocate  of  church  esta- 
blishments, is  exposed  with  a  severity  to  which  he  has  justly  laid 
himself  open,  and  of  which  he  has  no  right  to  complain. 

'  We  can/  says  the  Writer,  '  we  thinks  fully  appreciate  his  varied 
excellencies,  his  splendid  intellectual  endowments,  and  his  great  mwal 
worth.  Wc  still  remember,  and  ^vish  never  to  forget,  the  admiration, 
and  even  tbe  affection  with  which  we  regarded  him  at  what  we  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  his  Christian,  and  also,  we  may  say, 
of  his  ministerial  career.  We  know  the  obligations  nnder  which  he 
has  laid  the  whole  reading  public,  by  his  powerful  defence  of  the  oa/- 
tvorks  of  our  common  Christianity.  We  nave  beard  with  rapture,  or 
perused  with  delight,  his  eloqaent  arguments  for  the  emancipation  of 
one  class  of  dissenters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  if  followed  out 
to  their  legitimate  consequences,  would  lead  equally  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  the  rest ;  nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  vast  improvements  he 
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has  introduced  into  the  Theological  Chair,  which  in  our  Metropolitan 
University  he  now  fills  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  with 
such  great  and  unprecedented  advantage  to  those  who  are  prosecuting 
their  studies  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
But,  admitting  all  this,  we  feel  even  the  more  indignant  at  the  sen- 
timents  which  he  has  broached  in  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ments, and  we  can  hardly  speak  with  patience  of  the  style  in  which 
he  has  siven  them  expression. 

'  Al^ough  the  dispute  respecting  Church  Establishments  has  be- 
come keen  in  this  country  only  of  late,  it  has  already  produced  "  the 
refreshing  spectacle,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  several  armed  Champions  of 
the  Church,  coming  forth  in  full  equipment  against  their  enemies 
from  their  retreats,  which,  although  "  high,"  have  not  "  sheltered  " 
them  from  some  annoyance. 

'  Of  these,  however,  he  himself  is  not  one.  He  has  been  abroad 
before,  and  is  old  in  the  field.  In  the  course  of  his  public  career,  he 
has  ever  and  anon  amused  himself  with  an  occasional  spur  against  the 
ranks  of  dissent ;  and  there  is  not  a  foot  soldier  among  them  who  is 
not  now  perfectly  familiar  both  with  his  manner  of  onset,  and  with 
the  vast  flourish  of  trumpets  which  precedes,  accompanies,  and  fol- 
lows it. 

'  One  of  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his  as8aults> 
is  the  speech  he  delivered  m  the  last  General  Assembly  in  support  of 
his  motion  respecting  Calls ;  a  speech  of  great  eloquence,  but  which 
met  with  the  singular  reception  of  rapturous  applause  from  his  Tory 
opponents,  and  a  sort  of  silent  dismay  from  his  orthodox  friends. 

*  In  that  speech  he  declaimed  against  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  the  style  of  my  Lord  Eldon,  and  yet  he  concluded  with  minis- 
tering to  that  spirit  by  himself  proposing  an  innovation.     He  warned 
his  orthodox  fnends  not  to  Iook  for  the  advancement  of  religion  to 
what  he  called  mechanism,  in  terms  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
rated  all  systems  of  rule  as  of  equal  value,  and  yet  he  concluded  by 
proposing  a  change  in  the  mechanism  of  his  own  church  as  a  good  and 
useful  thing.     He  spoke  as  if  he  preferred  patronage  to  popular  elec- 
tion, because  the  patron  was  only  a  single  piece  of  corrupt  matter> 
whereas   the  people  were   many  pieces  of  corrupt  matter,  and  the 
chances  of  error  would  be  multiplied  by  increasing  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  yet  he  concluded  by  proposing  to  admit  to  the  business 
of  election  both  patron  and  people,  or  rather,  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
all  the  pieces  of  corruption  within  his  reach,  and  combined  into  one 
the  Presbytery,  the  patron,  and  the  people,  attempting  to  cover  his 
inconsistency  under  a  rhetorical  flourish,  respecting  "  antagonist  forces 
in  nature,"  which  possibly  might  satisfy  tnose  of  his  hearers,  whose 
minds  dwelt  in  the  clouds.     Against  the  people  he  directed  his  most 
vehement  abuse :  they  were  gullible,  they  were  factious,  they  followed 
demagogues,  and  headsmen  of  parishes,  as  sheep  follow  a  leader ;  and 
yet,  his  chief  trust  for  the  right  guidance  both  of  patrons  and  of  ec- 
clesiastical assemblies  in  the  exercise  of  their   respective  functions 
was  in  public  opinion ;  as  if  public  opinion  were  not  merely  the  ex- 
pressed will  and  sentiments  of  that  very  class  of  men  chiefly,  against 
which  he  had  directed  his  uncompromising  censure.     Upon  these  and 
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other  points  the  reverend  gentleman  took  liberties  with  reason  and 
common  sense,  which  we  suppose  we  are  bound  to  reverence  as  ex- 
amples of  the  noble  daring  of  genius/     pp.  9 — 12. 

'  If  he  is  not  unimpeachable  in  his  arguments^  he  is  still  less  scm- 
pulous  respecting  his  facts.  In  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  lately  delivered  by  him  in  the  General  Assembly,  he  made 
t(Vo  or  three  blunders,  in  which  ignorance  and  art  seemed  to  have  an 
equal  share.  In  disparagement  of  popular  election,  he  referred  that 
House  to  several  examples  where  it  had  not  preserved  religion  from 
degenerating. 

'  He  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  England,  who  had 
declined  first  into  Arianism^  and  then  into  Socinianism ;  in  total  igno- 
rance that  those  Churches  were  endowed,  and  that  the  power  of  elec- 
tion rested,  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the  trustees  who  held  the 
endowments. 

'  He  referred,  again,  to  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  which  had  ex- 
hibited a  similar  declension  from  orthodoxy  to  Arianism ;  concealing 
the  fact,  which,  if  he  knew,  he  should  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Churches  there  are  pensioned,  and  to  that  extent  are  anti-popular  and 
unscriptural.  The  two  instances  in  question,  so  far  as  they  prove  any 
thing,  prove  only  this,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  must  have  an 
influence  which  does  not  terminate  with  the  election  of  the  minister, 
and  that  the  mere  privilege  of  giving  their  votes  for  a  preacher,  is  of 
no  practical  utility.  The  law  of  voluntary  support  must  be  combined 
with  it,  to  make  tlie  system  at  once  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  happy 
in  its  results-  To  return  to  the  illustrations  of  the  reverend  Doc^r. 
The  third  instance  to  which  he  alluded,  impeached  his  candour  more 
than  his  knowledge.  It  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in 
Scotland.  Here,  for  a  hundred  years,  orthodoxy  had  been  united  with 
popular  election.  The  fact  was  undeniable,  and  therefore  he  com- 
menced with  admitting,  that  in  those  Churches  the  "  form  of  sound 
words  "  remained.  The  example  was  therefore  about  to  hil  him,  and 
upset  his  argument.  In  his  emergency  he  had  recourse  to  his  inven- 
tion, which  readily  came  to  his  aid,  and  got  him  over  the  difficulty  by 
supplying  him  with  a  calumny.  It  was  true  that  in  those  Churches 
the  '*  form  of  sound  words  remained,"  but  it  was  in  union  with  *'  spi- 
ritual death ;"  and  if  any  fire  still  remained,  it  was  *'  the  fierce  and 
ufthallowed  fire  of  earthly  politics."  Pretty  words,  truly,  from  a  man 
whose  mouth,  from  the  time  he  rose  till  the  moment  he  uttered  them, 
had  been  emitting  one  continued  blaze  of  high  church  politics !  from  a 
nian  who  was  standing  in  the  representative  assembly  of  a  Church, 
which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been  dead  as  a  stone,  and  which,  if  it 
had  in  recent  times  made  some  small  show  of  warmth>  had  assumed  it 
mainly  from  a  base  fear  of  the  Dissenters,  who,  having  sheltered  the 
rehgion  of  the  country  when  ejected  from  the  Establishment,  had 
been  only  too  prosperous ;  from  a  man  who  had  spent  some  of  the 
most  active  years  of  his  life  on  a  spot  where  those  Dissenters  have 
been  the  mainspring  of  every  relijrious  enterprise,  and  where,  to  have 
uttered  the  same  accusation,  would  have  required  a  courage  which  he 
docs  not  possess,  and  would  have  drawn  upon  him  the  common  indig- 
nation and  indelible  disgrace. 
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'  This  was,  however^  the  first  occasion^  so  £aur  as  known  to  us,  oii 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  ventured  to  express  any  thing  like  deadly 
hatred,  or  to  bring  a  foul  and  most  calumnious  charge  against  his  dis- 
senting brethren.  We  have  known  him  to  express  himself  in  terms  of 
very  different  import.  And  every  body  knows  that  he  was  once  wont 
to  hail  Dissenters  as  ^'private  adventurers/'  whose  efforts  might  achieve 
much,  in  conjunction,  of  course,  with  ''  the  might  and  the  mastery  of 
an  Establishment."  But  to  be  supporters  of  voluntary  churches,  is 
with  him,  it  seems,  a  mortal  offence,  and  those  chargeable  with  it^ 
though  they  may  "  retain  the  form  of  sound  words,"  can  neither  have 
sound  heads  nor  sound  hearts,  but  must,  horribile  dictu,  be  "  spi- 
ritually dead  " ! '     pp.  17—19. 

Adverting  to  Dr.  Inglis'^s  representation,  that  the  enemies  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments  are  very  naturally  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  subversion  of  institutions  which  they  disapprove, — 
this  Writer  remarks,  that  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establish" 
ments  ^  had  been  agitated  with  great  keenness  and  with  transcend- 

*  ent  ability,  long  before  these  "  enemies  '^  could  dream  of  "  tak- 
*'  ing  advantage.'*'*  of  any  such  state  of  the  public  mind.*" 

'  Not  to  speak  of  Milton,  Howe,  and  Owen,  of  a  former  age ;  or  of 
Archibald  Ilall,  William  Graham,  and  Robert  Hall,  of  modem  times, 
— K>f  whose  writings  on  the  subject  Dr.  Inglis  seems  profoundly  igno« 
rant, — Conder  and  Ballantyne  had  published  their  celebrated  works ; 
while  as  yet  the  political  '^  institutions  "  of  our  country,  now  so  hap- 
pily ''  changed  or  modified,"  founded,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  on 
the  same  principles  of  ancient  and  unerring  wisdom  as  the  ecclesiast- 
ical institutions  ''  coeval  with  them,"  seemed  still  to  retain  all  the 
stability  and  glory  for  which  they  had  been  famed  for  ages.  Even 
Marshall's  first  publication  appeared  before  the  present  Ministry  had 
astonished  and  delighted  the  right  thinking  part  of  the  community, 
by  the  proposal  of  those  very  bold^  but  truly  wise  measures  of  reform, 
which  have  since,  to  the  utter  amazement  and  horror  of  all  conserva- 
tives in  church  and  state,  been  triumphantly  carried,  so  as  now  to  con-  - 
stitute  part  of  the  law  of  the  country.  It  may  be  added  here,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to  afterwards,  that  the  Secession 
Church,  in  both  its  branches,  as  existing  at  that  time,  had  virtually 
settled  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  as  far  as  thetr 
creed  was  concerned,  nearly  forty  years  before  it  could  have  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  man,  however  sanguine,  that  the  views  th^ 
then  adopted,  as  to  the  magistrate's  power  in  the  church,  were  at  all 
likely  to  receive  any  countenance  from  such  changes  as  have  recently 
taken  place,  and  are  still  "  in  the  course  "  of  occurring  in  the  insti- 
tutions, "  whether  civil  or  religious,"  in  our  country.' 

Mr.  Marshall  himself  adverts  to  the  same  disingenuous  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  opponents  of  church  establbhments  *  as 

*  little  better  than  a  band  of  political  agitators  called  into  action, 
'  if  not  into  existence,  by  the  present  ferment  .in  our  public  af- 
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*  fairs."  In  an  ^  introductory  statement,**  he  repels  this  charge 
with  manly  indignation,  and  traces  the  origin  of  the  controversy 
now  rife  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

'  As  to  our  taking  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  charge 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  in  its  full  extent.  With  the  views  we  en- 
tertain of  the  sinful  nature^  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  these 
establishments^  how  can  we  do  less,  and  do  our  duty  ?  Can  we,  with 
a  good  conscience,  sit  quietly  down,  and  allow  the  temple  of  our  Grod 
to  be  polluted  by  such  foul  abominations,  when  providence,  in  its 
kindness,  is  supplying  means,  and  offering  an  opportunity  to  have 
them  removed?  You  allow  that  our  conduct  is  very  natural ;  and  we 
thank  you  for  the  concession.  We  ourselves  think,  that  were  we  act- 
ing otherwise  in  such  circumstances,  our  conduct  would  not  only  be 
unnatural,  but  disgraceful;  such  as  we  could  not  justify  either  to 
God,  or  to  our  fellow-men.  The  curse  of  INIeroz,  we  conceive,  would 
be  due  to  us,  with  all  the  other  curses  pronounced  in  the  scriptnres 
against  those  who  "  bear  them  that  are  evil."  If,  however,  it  be  of 
any  consequence  to  bring  into  notice  the  real  ori^n  of  the  present 
controversy,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  the  puolic  has  been  told 
before,  that  the  immediate  motive  from  which  it  sprung,  was  not  so 
much  a  wish  to  subvert  the  church  establishments,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  not  then  so  ripe,  but  rather  a  wish  to  calm  the  fears  of 
some  well-meaning  people,  who  contemplated  with  unnecessary  alarm, 
the  mischief  that  might  be  wrought  by  the  religion  of  Rome,  provided 
the  abettors  of  that  faith  were,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
declared  eligible  to  offices  of  civil  trust.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was 
then  before  Parliament,  the  country  was  much  agitated  by  means  of 
it,  and  not  a  few  of  the  worthiest,  though  certainly  not  the  most  en- 
lightened among  us,  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  proprieties,  as 
they  knew  only  one  method  of  guarding  against  popery,  tne  ancient 
and  approved  method  of  penal  laws.  At  such  a  crisis,  it  seemed  a 
duty  to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  circum- 
stance which  could  render  a  false  religion  formidable,  was  its  con- 
nection with  the  state ;  its  being  armed  with  secular  power ;  and  that 
if  all  state-endowments  of  religion  were  abolished,  all  state-charches 
put  down,  all  ecclesiastical  property,  which  is  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, converted  to  civil  uses,  and  Christianity  left,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  support  itself  from  its  own  resources — that  if  this  most  expedient 
and  most  necessary  reform,  which  justice,  and  policy,  and  true  piety 
required,  were  carried  into  effect,  the  terrors  of  popery  would  be  at  an 
end,  the  horns  would  be  plucked  from  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  a  powerless  and  loathsome  mass  of  superstition, 
which  would  soon  fade  away  before  the  light  of  tmth ;  or  which,  if  it 
continued  to  exist,  would  offer  no  molestation  to  the  other  forms  of 
Christianity.  Sentiments  of  this  kind,  some  of  us  thought  proper  at 
that  time  to  make  public ;  and  we  are  still  as  firmly  convinced,  as  we 
were  then,  that  this  is  the  true  way  to  deal  with  popery,  whether  we 
%vish  t9  prevent  its  spreading,  or  whether,  in  case  it  oo  spread,  to  ren- 
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der  it  harmless.  Let  the  monster  be  as  fierce  as  it  ever  was — let  it  be 
as  much  disposed  as  it  ever  was,  to  obey  the  impulse  of  its  savage  na- 
ture, what  hurt  can  it  do  when  it  is  stript  of  its  fangs  ?  Pull  the 
teeth  of  it,  cut  the  claws  of  it,  turn  it  at  large,  and  if  it  be  not  in- 
clined to  lie  down  with  the  lamb  or  the  kid,  the  lamb  or  the  kid  may 
safely  enough  lie  down  with  it. 

*  You,  Sir,  however,  and  your  friends,  at  least  those  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  affairs,  have  chosen  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  upon 
a  different  plan.  After  giving  them  the  most  palpable  proof  of  their 
own  strength,  and  of  your  weakness,  by  the  grant  of  emancipation,  you 
have  continued  to  gall  them  by  a  Protestant  tithe  law,  and  are  now 
driving  them  to  madness  by  your  measures  of  coercion.  What  hopes 
they  are  cherishing,  or  what  plans  they  are  meditating,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  by  all  accounts,  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain :  and  should  the  day  ever  arrive  that  they 
regain  the  ascendancy,  wo  be  to  your  church,  and  to  all  similar  churches! 
They  imagine  that  they  have  wrongs  to  avenge — recent  wrongs,  and 
wrongs  of  more  ancient  date.  They  believe  firmly,  and  you  are  doing 
all  you  can  to  establish  them  in  the  belief,  that  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  is  their  patrimony ;  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  an 
act  of  national  sacrilege,  and  that  they  are  kept  out  of  it  by  a  race  of 
nefarious  plunderers,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  deserve  the 
gibbet  for  their  rapine,  also  deserve  the  flames  for  their  heresy.  I 
therefore  say  again,  that  should  they  ever  obtain  the  ascendancy,  it 
will  be  sad  times  for  your  church,  and  for  the  two  sister  establish- 
ments. That  much-loved  patrimony,  dear  as  the  apple  of  your  eye, 
for  which  you  are  contenaing,  vi  et  armis,  will  be  resumed  by  the 
original  proprietors ;  nor  will  they  resume  it  in  all  probability,  without 
at  the  same  time,  exacting  something  by  way  of  solatium,  for  their 
undergoing  so  deep  and  so  long-continued  an  injury.  You  may  smile, 
perhaps,  at  such  a  supposition,  yet  amidst  the  fluctuation  of  human 
things,  the  event  is  not  impossible ;  and  should  it  come  to  be  actually 
realized,  the  only  resource  will  be,  to  recur,  after  all,  to  our  principles. 
The  nation  will  be  constrained  to  rise,  and  to  do  itself  justice,  to  take 
the  patrimony  both  from  you  and  your  opponents,  and  to  establish 
peace,  by  making  our  principles  triumphant.'     Marshall,  pp.  17 — 22. 

In  this  volume,  which  to  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marshall'^s 
former  writings,  will  need  neither  praise  nor  recommendation 
firom  us,  the  Author  takes  leave  of  the  controversy,  in  a  passage 
which  we  cannot  resist  transcribing  for  the  beauty  of  the  writing 
and  the  fine  spirit  which  it  breathes,  as  well  as  for  the  monitory 
instruction  which  it  addresses  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  polemic 
warfare.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis  took  place  while  both 
these  Replies  were  passing  through  the  press. 

'  In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  say,  that  he  trusts  this  is  the  last 
time  he  shall  have  occasion  to  appear  before  the  public  in  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  controversy  of  which  he  never  was  fond  for  its  own  sake; 
and  of  late,  that,  on  the  one  side,  it  has  become  so  ruthless  and  unprin- 
cipled>  his  liking  to  it  has  not  increased.     It  was  a  sense  of  duty  alone 
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that  induced  him  to  engage  in  it  at  first,  and  now  that  he  considers  the 
obh'gation  discharged,  he  feels  inclined  to  bid  it  adieu.     It  has  pleased 
the  great  Disposer  of  events,  to  make  the  year  which  is  just  closing, 
the  saddest  to  him  he  has  ever  spent,  and  to  bring  him  into  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  stoop."     He  has  UTitten  these  pages  solely  because  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  compelled  by  circumstances,  not  because  he  had 
any  relish  for  the  employment,  and  this,  much  more  than  any  other 
cause,  accounts  for  the  lateness  of  their  appearance.     Besides,  he  is  re- 
minded, somewhat  impressively,  of  the  first  part  of  his  motto,  that  the 
controversy  is  one  opimum  casibus.     The  two  individuals  with  whom 
he  has  had  most  to  do  in  it  -  the  two  great  leaders  in  the  Scottish 
Church — that  is,  of  the  opposite  factions  in  the  church — each  extolled 
by  his  own  party  as  the  first  of  mankind —each,  like  Themistocles,  al- 
lowed by  the  other  party  to  be  second  only  to  their  chief — these  t^vo 
highly  gifted  individuals  have  both  been  snatched  unexpectedly  away, 
when  the  strife,  in  which  they  had  mingled,  was  daily  waxing  hotter, 
and  the  eyes  of  their  friends  were  fixed  on  them,  with  an  intense  and 
growing  interest.      To  whom  does  the  voice  proclaim  more  loudly, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,"  than  to  those  who  have  happened,  through  whal^ 
ever  train  of  circumstances,  to  meet  these  distinguished  men  in  the  cha- 
racter of  opponents  ?     And,  although  there  is,  perhaps^  no  attitude  in 
which  a  Christian  could  be  more  willing  to  be  found  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  than  in  showing  a  zeal  for  the  purity  of  his  Father's  house ;  yet, 
as  matters  stand,  there  is  a  certain  uneasiness — if  it  may  not  rather  be 
called  a  certain  acrimony  of  feeling — connected  with  an  open  appear- 
ance in  the  strife,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  much  conducive  to 
one's  comfort,  nor  much  in  harmony  with  devout  and  solemn  thought. 
The  Author  mentions  this  in  the  way  of  intimating  to  his  friends — ^thc 
friends  of  the  voluntary  church  cause — not  that  he  means  to  desert 
that  cause,  or  to  feel  coldly  towards  it,  which  it  is  impossible  he  can 
do  while  he  feels  at  all— but  that,  whatever  interest  he  may  take  in  it 
for  the  future,  or  whatever  aid  he  may  endeavour  to  give  it,  as  his  cir- 
cumstances or  ability  may  permit,  no  ordinary  provocation  will  tempt 
him  to  come  forth  again  from  that  privacy  in  which  alone  he  finds  plea- 
sure.'    pp.  vii,  viii. 

*  Political  Christianity'  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  we  can 
now  only  recommend  to  all  who  wish  to  sec  the  case  and  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  ^  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational,^  fully 
stated  in  all  its  historical  details  and  moral  bearings.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  present  article,  out  shall 
have  occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  contents  hereafter.  In  Ire- 
land, the  Writer  remarks,  *  the  virtuous  efficacy  of  an  establish- 
^  mcnt  has  been  as  fairly  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  as  in 
'  any  countnr ;  and  the  candid  investigator  will  find  the  condu- 
^  sions  as  palpable  as  he  could  desire/ 

'  Proj)crly  speaking,  there  have  been  none,  at  least  but  few,  evan- 
gelical dissenters  to  interfere  in  the  experiment,  cither  to  help  or 
retard  the  operation.     The  Presbyterians  have  had  their  support  rni 
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a  special  compromise  of  the  principle  of  national  establishments* 
national  faith,  and  national  sendee.  Here,  too,  the  very  extreme  dis- 
aeatients  from  the  ''  Thirty-nine  Articles"  and  Scottish  ''  Confession 
of  Faith"  have  participated  in  the  revenues  arising  from  the  allianoe 
of  church  and  state.  There  has  been  a  rich  prelalic  establishment 
throughout  the  country;  and,  as  a  willing  handmaid,  the  Scottish 
church  has  chiefly  occupied  the  division  of  Ulster,  and  sent  out  her 
branches  into  other  provinces.  Ireland  has  therefore  been  the  scene 
of  an  experiment,  both  for  riches  and  poverty,  in  connexion  with  na- 
tional religion.  It  must  interest  the  political  philanthropist,  as  well 
as  the  philosophical  student  of  church  history,  to  be  able  to  determine 
with  what  success  the  plan  has  been  pursued,  and  whether  it  may 
aerve  as  a  model  for  other  unenlightened  regions  of  the  earth.  In  this 
country,  too,  national  resources  have  been  profusely  lavished,  ostensibly 
for  promoting  education  and  moral  improvement ;  while  secular  emolu- 
ments and  literary  honours  have  been  almost  exclusively  conferred  on 
the  professed  conformists  with  the  legalized  creed.  What  profit  has 
there  been  to  the  state  from  all  these  sectarian  privileges  ?  and  what 
advantage  has  religion  derived  from  this  monopoly.'^  English  Dia- 
aenters  have  declared  their  grievances,  and  summed  up,  among  the 
chief,  their  liability  to  the  payment  of  church-rates,  and  «ther  eccle- 
siastical demands ;  and  their  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  illustration  of  the  unmitigated 
effects  of  a  similar  system  will  be  found  in  Irish  history :  and  to  all 
the  wise  men  of  Parliament  we  would  say,  "  Judge  ye."  '    pp,  4,  5. 

That  our  readers  may  have  a  general  idea  of  the  valuable  body 
of  information  comprised  in  the  pesent  pamphlet,  or  rather 
volume,  we  subjoin  the  table  of  Contents. 

'  I.  The  Case  stated.  II.  Disputants  and  Controversy.  III. 
Irish  Politics.  IV.  The  Anglo-Hibernian  Church  as  it  is.  V.  The 
Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  it  is.  VI.  Some  passages  in 
the  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland.  VII.  Brief  Notices  of 
eminent  Persons  connected  mth,  or  calling  themselves,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregational  Churches  in  Ireland.  VIII.  Short  Sketches 
of  other  and  minor  Sects,  calling  themselves  Christians,  in  Ireland. 
IX.  A  chapter  of  Conclusions  in  Tabular  form,  and  for  sober  consider- 
ation. X.  Chartered  Spoliation  and  National  Extravagance,  'tinder 
the  guise  of  Educational  Zeal,  XI.  The  beginning  of  a  better  system. 
XI i.  Education  conducted  by  benevolent  Associations  for  religions 
purposes.  XIII.  Education  from  charitable  funds  calculated  to  aua- 
tain  moral  character  ? ' 

The  present  state  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Church  would  seem 
to  be  in  every  respect  deplorable ;  nor  less  disgraceful  to  those 
wealthy  lords  of  the  soil  who  have  suffered  their  own  most  dis- 
tinguished clergy,  under  their  difSculties,  to  make  humiliatiiig 
application  to  the  benevolence  and  compassion  of  English  cfaurch- 
inen>— ^  aye,  and  English  Dissenters  too.^ 

'  Individuals  in  Ireland  have,  doubtless,  rendered  eontribotion  tc 
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such  a  fund ;  but  no  effort  of  the  community,  no  liberality  of  the  flock, 
no  return  of  carnal  things  to  those  who  have  ministered  in  spirittud 
things,  has  marked  the  recent  distresses  of  the  suffering  churchmeii. 
Will  the  lovers  cf  a  national  establishment  never  open  their  eyes  ?  Is 
not  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire  r  "  Who  goeth  a  wmrfare  at  his 
own  charges ;  who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  frok 
thereof?"  Shall  we  conclude  that  the  church  establishment  is  no  soil 
for  a  vineyard  r  Shall  we  say  that  legalized  episcopacy  is  no  generoos 
warfare,  and  that  the  workmen  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  cany 
their  labour  to  an  open  market  r 

'  Some  scenes  have  indeed  been  exhibited,  of  a  most  anomaloos  cha- 
racter, in  recent  struggles.     If  we  were  to  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  for  three  whole  months  Silas  or  Timotheus  remained  wH 
Ephesus,  or  at  Corinth,  endeavouring  to  perform  the  service,  the  mili- 
tary daily  under  arms,  prepared  to  be  called  out  for  his  protectioo, 
while  upon  "  the  reading  desk,  beside  the  prayer-books,  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols  "  lay  ready  for  use,  during  the  hours  appointed  tor  de- 
votion, we  should  find  something  like  a  precedent  for  the  precantiimarT 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  protecting  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  which  could  be  named,   not  long 
ago.     If,  again,  we  should  read  that  Titus,  "  the  son  of  the  Very  Re- 
verend the  Dean  of  l^—,"  had  received  the  appointment,  first  <^  a 
Curacy,  then  of  a  Living,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  in  Crete; 
that  he  found  the  tithes  not  well  paid,  but  had,  with  a  determination 
to  enforce  them,  taken  very  summary  measures,  under  the  advice  of 
Paul,   the  Archbishop   of  that    Province, — ^that,  in  consequence,  he 
could  not  go  through  any  of  the  villages  except  accompanied  by  a 
posse  cotniiaius  of  prastorian  police,  armed  and  mounted, — that  he  pro- 
tected his  house  by  loaded  fire-arms  in  every  room, — ^that  the  door  of 
his  green-house,  leading  into  his  parlour  or  drawing-room,  was  secored 
by  spring  bolts,  concealed  behind  sliding  bricks  in  the  wall, — and  that 
in  consequence  of  his  rigour,  he  had  received  the  public  thanks  of  his 
Arch-Diocesan,  and  acquired  for  himself  the  enjoyment  of  the  next 
presentation,  which  his  father,   the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean,  ooold 
exchange  with  the  said  Bishop, — we  should  find  apostolic  authority  for 
such  measures,  as,  not  many  months  since,  marked  the  career  of  an 
aspiring  ecclesiastic  not  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the  county  of  Kildar^ 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 

*  During  the  month  of  April,  yearly,  there  is  a  gathering  together 
of  the  clergy  interested  in  benevolent  and  religious  institutions,  and 
who  thereby  acquire  a  supposed  title  to  the  designation  "  evangelical." 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  this  class  has  greatly  increased,  compared 
with  then*  numbers  before  that  period.  Perhaps  in  all  the  country 
they  may  amount  to  four  hundred  such  clergymen ;  the  greater  pro- 
portion consists  of  young  men,  and  few  of  them  have  attained  to  any 
rank  higher  than  Curates  ;  there  are  two  or  three  Deans,  and  two  or 
three  Archdeacons,  a  few  beneficed  clergy,  an  Archbishop,  and  four  or 
five  of  the  Fellows  of  T.  C.  D.  The  evangelical  doctrines  are  pro- 
fessedly held,  but  not  very  clearly  understo<>d,  and  very  defectively 
«ixpounded,  by  most  of  these  men.  We  would  except  a  Singer  and 
O'Brien,  a  Roe  and  a  Lloyd.    Many  of  them  are  ultra-miUenarians, 
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and  not  a  few  of  them  have  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  The 
Morning  Watch,  and  even  the  fanaticism  of  Irving,  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  the  personal  reign. 
There  is  not  much  vigour  of  intellect,  or  depth  of  theological  learning, 
or  very  extensive  enidition  among  them,  nor  does  their  ministration 
seem  calculated  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  religious  sentiments,  or  liberalize  the  affections  of  the  people 
towards  those  who  differ  from  them  in  politics  or  religion.  While  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  most  independent  and  useful  ministers  of  that 
church  have  found  a  refuge  and  a  resting-place  in  institutional  chap«> 
laincies,  and  these  independently  of  episcopal  patronage. 

'  The  character  of  the  church  laity,  apart  from  politics  or  the  estab*- 
lishment,  is  exhibited  in  profusion,  benevolence,  and  equipage — a  hos- 
pitable, light-hearted,  and  superficial  race.  The  proportion  of  the 
people,  adherents  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  has  decidedly 
decreased  in  the  census  taken  from  time  to  time.  Any  success  that 
has  followed  evangelical  effort  has  been  reaped,  not  in  consequence  of 
clerical  labours  or  parochial  ministrations,  but  rather  the  result  of  un- 
canonical  and  interdicted  exertions,  or  of  the  various  apparatus  inde- 
pendent  of  the  law  church.  So  apparent  is  the  stationary  or  retro- 
gressive aspect  of  Protestanism  in  the  country,  and  so  weak  or  unsuc- 
cessful have  been  the  efforts  for  extension,  that  even  good  churchmen 
are  not  merely  expressing  their  disappointment  and  chagrin,  but  are 
banning  to  suspect  that  there  exist  somewhere  impediments  or  ob- 
structions which  are  to  the  dishonour  of  their  system :  they  remember 
the  Roman  adage.  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit,  but  they  do  not 
perceive  that  the  system  to  which  they  belong  prevails — the  triumph 
18  all  on  the  opposite  side.  Let  them  examine  the  matter  more  closely ; 
perhaps  they  may  discover  something  in  state  connexion  and  the  con- 
trol possessed  by  secular  authority  over  the  appointment  of  clerical 
functionaries — the  world  determining  and  providmg  for  the  church.' 

pp.  41—43. 

The  subject  of  the  Regium  Dmium  has  recently  attracted,  and 
18  likely  still  more  to  attract,  public  attention.  The  ^  passaf^e  in 
*  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,'  relating  to  it,  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  instructive  disclosures. 

'  In  the  commotions  which  convulsed  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  centur}',  not  a  few  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  implicated. 


and  this  occasioned  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  Synods — ^the  Re- 
gium Donum  was  in  danger ;  by  it  many  of  them  had  their  living ; 
others  of  them  were  doubtless  excited  by  higher  motives.  However, 
in  mare  recent  time»,  the  royal  bounty,  which  had  been  dispensed  in  a 
sum-total  yearly,  and  left  to  their  own  division  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Synod,  became  the  subject  of  grave  cf>n  si  deration ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  ministry  under  whom  he  acted,  somewhat  altered 
the  channel  in  which  the  contribution  of  the  State  should  flow  to  the 
Presbyterians.  In  18f>3,  it  was  determined,  in  order  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  grant  might  have  a  check  upon  the  clergy,  (in  not  this 
the  object  in  aB  State  bounties  bestowed  upon  ecclesiastical  function- 
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aries  ?)  that  each  minister  should  receive,  at  for  himself,  while  the  gift 
should  be  granted  according  to  the  congregation ;  that  the  disloyal  ee- 
desiastic  should  be  deprived  by  the  decree  of  the  Secretary  of  State*  bat 
that  the  Regium  Donum  shoiud  continue  to  be  drawn,  even  where  the 
minister  was  deceased,  or  deprived ;  and  the  benefit  of  «uch  revenue 
should  be  appropriated  to  a  widows'  fund.     The  congregations  under 
the  care  of  the  Synods  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  arraiiffed  ia 
three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  feimilies  and  stipend  of  each. 
Agreeably  to  this  classification  is  the  allowance  of  the  ministerft—tonie 
only  50/.,  some  at  the  higher  rate  of  75L,  and  the  highest  lOOL  par 
annum ;  while  the  congregations  add  to  the  sum,  and  increase  the 
ministers'  salary^  according  to  their  respective  liberality*  by  subscrip- 
tions or  seat-rents.     'Mt  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  in  nobody's  bsn 
door :"  these  new  arrangements  were  made  the  reason  and  pretext  fm 
imploring  and  obtaining  increased  help  from  the  national  treasury*  ti 
support  *'  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,"  called  Seceders.      Their 
ministers  are  also  the  continued  stipendiaries  of  the  State — the  hireJ 
pulpit  servants  of  "  the  powers  that  be."     Their  allowances  are  on  • 
smaller  scale,  but  graduating  also  according  to  locality,  and  other  ci^ 
cumstances.     Their  classes  are  70/.,  50/.,  and  40/.  per  annum.    An 
these  the  principles  of  their  brethren  of  the  "  voluntary  churches  "  ii 
Scotland  ? 

'  The  discussions  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  d 
Antrim  b^an,  and  were  conducted  with  more  or  less  ardour*  beCvws 
1705  and  1724 ;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ttdentedrf 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Boyse  and  Mr.  AbemeCJifr 
were  involved  in  the  controversy.     It  appears  that  Mr.  Nevin  A* 
claimed  being  an  Arian,  yet  scrupled  ana  refused  to  make  subecriplis 
to  any  human  form  of  opinion  or  belief.     Notwithstanding,  fireoi  th 
general  suspicion  which  prevailed  among  the  Synod*  from  the  wanll 
and  extent  of  the  debates,  and  from  the  fact  that  Arianism  did  iflV 
its  head  among  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  h^ 
land,  it  may  not  be  a  harsh  or  hasty  conclusion,  that  that  form  of  chmd  i 
government,  and  the  patronage  of  the  State,  are  not  sufficient  to  gud  | 
against  heterodoxy,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  national  bounty  tD|i^| 
pagate  a  system  ot  opinions  directly  obnoxious  to  written  standardly  fllj 
hostile  to  establishea  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith.     Let  the 
advocate  of  national  establishments  of  religion,  of  state  patronage 
territorial  endowments  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity*  pond^ 
the  palpable  fact,  that  up  to  this  day  thousands  of  pounds  yeailf  J 
devotea  to  maintain  in  Ireland  Arian  and  Socinian  ministers* 
as  some  who  labour  neither  for  one  creed  nor  another*  but  whoi 
concern  is,  what  they  shall  eat,  or  what  they  shall  drink*  or 
withal  they  shall  be  clothed.     It  is  desirable  that  the  English  ^ 
should  further  know,  what  the  effect  is  of  that,  which,  improperly* 
nominated  Royal  Bounty^  but  may  more  correctly  be  designated 
ment  improvidence,  parliamentary  extravagance,  and  national  i 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  1833,  nearly  24*5001 
Toted  for  the  support  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland.    By  tl 
propriation  of  such  grants  in  former  years,  the  several  bodies  of  ^ 
byterians  in  Ireland  have  been  able  to  proceed*  not  merely  in  the  wtM  i  o  r 
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nance  of  existing  congregations,  at  least  of  ministers  fur  such  congreg^tious^ 
but  also  to  encrease  their  number  of  clerical  stipendiaries  throughout  the 
country.  The  usual  process  for  the  consolidation  of  a  new  interest,  in  such 
parts  of  the  country  asare  known  to  us,  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  A 
certain  number  of  adult  persons,  supposed  to  be,  or  designated  as  heads 
of  families  residing  in  a  vicinity,  subscribe  a  document  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  Presbyterians,  and  desiring  the  settlement  among  them,  as 
a  congregation,  of  a  minister  whom  they  approve  of.  This  document 
is  forwarded  to  the  Presbytery,  and  having  received  the  sanction  of  their 
competent  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  congregation  and  minister  are 
enrolled,  having  been  duly  organized,  &c.,  are  returned  as  people  and 
minister  of  that  communion,  and  become  eligible  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Regium  Donum.  A  memorial,  attested  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Sy- 
nod and  their  lay  agent,  is  then  presented  by  the  minister  of  the  con- 
^^regation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  soliciting  the  bounty  usually  granted 
to  the  ministers  of  that  body ;  and  as  a  security  for  his  dutiful  obedi- 
ence, and  a  proof  of  his  acccptablcncss,  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  sub- 
scribed, and  the  attestation  of  two  magistrates  is  added,  to  witness 
that  he  has  duly  taken  the  oath,  and  pledged  his  loyalty  as  the  quid 
pro  quo.  Not  infrequently  it  occurs,  that  persons  have  subscribed 
themselves  as  members  of  such  congregation  who  do  not  feel  under  the 
moral  obligation  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  minister,  or 
who  are  wSl  satisfied  by  the  appropriation  of  a  most  miserable  pittance, 
tp  eke  out  the  salary  of  their  recognised  pastor  ;  they  calculate  on  the 
jgDvernment  allowance,  and  neither  cherish  in  themselves,  nor  in  the 
jnembers  of  their  fiiniilies,  any  sense,  of  individual  responsibility,  it 
the  obbgation  to  make  personal  efl^ort,  for  the  advancement  of  religion. 
"The  minister  receives  his  50/.  or  701.  yearly  ;  but  the  sum  is  inade- 
qnate  for  the  support  of  a  family,  or  for  their  elevation  in  society. 
^  Clpnsequently,  the  man  who  should  be  wholly  given  to  sacred  things, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  improvement  of  his  people,  is  in- 
;,duced  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  pursuits,  and  to  occupy  his  time 
iWtth  secular  engagements.  In  many  instances  the  Regium  Donum  is 
[:gi|pp]ied  as  the  rent  of  a  farm — the  minister  becomes  a  farming  gentle- 
^man ;  or,  holding  from  the  head  landlord,  he  sub-lets  portions  of  his 
5,  at  rack-rents,  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry  for  potatoe  fields.  It 
90t  an  uncommon  sight,  in  country  towns,  in  fairs  and  markets,  to 
ritness  the  Presbyterian  minister  selling  his  pigs,  his  corn,  or  his 
iep  ;  and,  it  may  be,  completing  his  bargain  in  the  public-house,  or 
jr  the  whisky  bottle,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  or  at  other  times 
rly  approaching  to  religious  service.  The  advocates  of  Temperance 
aeties  tell  some  strange  stories  regarding  the  north.  The  clerical 
icter  is  lowered  by  such  exposure  ;  the  tone  of  mind  in  the  victim 
SQcb  a  system  is  vitiated ;  his  oflicial  engagements  are  not  distin- 
^^  liahed  by  the  exertion  of  intellect  or  the  researches  of  study  ;  and  he 
'^Brfls  to  effect  that  good,  or  to  command  that  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
^^™*^Tioe,  which  would  render  him  a  benefit  to  his  flock.  His  people 
to  acquire  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  benevolence,  or  active 
\A  vigorous  minds  ;  generous  principles  do  not  exalt  them  ;  liberality 
sentiment  or  of  charity  lies  beyond  their  attainment;  and  thc-y  take 
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no  interest  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  their  own  religion,  or  the 
advantages  of  a  free  and  enlightened  constitution,  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods, or  among  their  fellow  men  in  remoter  districts.  Even 
where  a  desire  to  do  good  has  actuated  some  of  them,  their  designs  are 
selfish,  their  liberality  is  penurious,  and  their  efforts  are  feeble  or  abor- 
tive. The  influence  of  a  system  so  replete  with  evil  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  inefficiency  of  Presbytenanism  itself  in  Ireland  ;  and 
the  obstructions  which  other  modes  of  doing  good  in  the  country  must 
herein  have  to  encounter,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  of  their 
slow  or  partial  success.  Let  the  patriotic  statesman,  the  Cbristiin 
citizen,  and  the  philosophic  and  candid  enquirer  after  trutli,  as  also 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  survey  the  sad  and  dreary  effects 
of  the  paralyzing  conjunction  of  church  and  state,  in  a  country  whidi 
requires  all  the  energies  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Christianity,  and  all 
the  resources  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  government  to  redeem  its  popu- 
lation from  civil  discord  and  superstitious  and  ruinous  priestcraft.' 

pp.  " 


These  specimens  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  our  adding  a 
word  to  induce  our  readers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  in- 
formation for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scarcely  room  to  notice  the  other  pub- 
lications on  our  list.  The  Clergyman^s  Answer  to  the  *^  Case  of 
the  Dissenters,**^  is  a  prosing,  feeble,  repetition  of  reftited  aigo- 
ments  and  blundering  statements ;  wntten,  vtij  probably,  by  a 
good  man  of  the  Christian  Guardian  school.  Tne  Writer  thinis, 
that  the  Church  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  any  of  its  abuses, 
till  ^  the  clergy  assembled  in  convocation  shall  have  reftued  to 
*'  effect  those  reforms  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity  wbich  may  k 

*  pointed  out  to  them."*  As  if  reforms  ever  had  proceeded  fios, 
or  were  likely  to  originate  with,  convocations  of  clergy !  He  1% 
'  upon  the  whole^  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  tha(  many  of  die 

*  Dissenting  clergy  are  true  ministers  of  the  Cnurcli  of  Christ^ 

*  because  he  believes,  that  Christ  himself  works  by  them  to  the 
'  salvation  of  many  souls,  which  is  the  best  testimony  to  9uek  a 
'  commission^  and  without  which  regular  ordination  aiRiulfl  nothing 
'  to  invest  a  man,  with  such  a  character,  except  in  luun^  to  thoK 
'  who  cannot  know  the  heartP  This  is  the  best  sentence  in  tbe 
pamphlet ;  and  there  is  so  much  good  sense  and  right  feeling  in 
It,  that  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  disposed  todnj 
that  the  Writer  is  a  well  meaning,  hterally  disposed  penon,  bet 
cramped  and  muddled  by  the  prejudices  of  Episcopacy.  As  if  he 
had  conceded  too  much,  he  goes  on  to  say : — *  Yet,  he  faamblf 
^  conceives,  that,  to  say  the  lea^t^  there  is  an irregulwrii^voi^m 
^  orders,  in  more  than  one  respect,  from  which  those  of  the  Cbunl 
^  of  England  are  free.'*  When  will  the  Protestant  clergy  be  weaad 
from  these  Komish  puerilities  ? 
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The  Dissenting  Minister's  Letter  to  Earl  Grey  is  a  strange 
performance.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  the 
Writer's  drift,  or  to  conjecture  either  his  aim  or  his  motive.  By 
his  own  account,  he  is  utterly  unacauainted  with  the  sentiments, 
as  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  body  to  which  he 
professes  to  belong.  ^  Whether  the  Dissenters  generally  approve 
'  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  His  Majesty^s  Government,  m 
^  officially  notified,  I  cannot  determine.    With  them,  the  con- 

*  nexion  between  Church  and  State  is  a  mere  problem  in^  theo^ 
^  logical  casuistry.'*  These  two  sentences,  occurring  in  imme* 
diate  sequence,  will,  probably,  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  what  class 
of  Dissenting  Ministers  this  Letter-writer  must  belong.  The 
former  sentence  betrays  either  an  utter  want  of  information,  or  an 
affected  i^orance  as  to  matters  of  public  notoriety :  the  latter  is 
an  assertion  ridiculously  incorrect,  and  which  every  consistent 
Dissenter  would  repudiate  as  a  gross  misrepresentation.  The 
Writer  lets  us  know  that  he  is  not  an  Independent  Minister ;  and 
moreover  that  he  does  not  even  know  the  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Speaking  of  the  Dissenting  community  generally,  this  pseudo 
Dissenting  Minister  has  the  audacity  to  say  : 

'  That  which  forms  the  first  principle  in  their  constitation,  their 
boast  and  glory^  in  another  view  exhibits  a  most  prominent  feature  of 
deformity,  a  source  of  shame  and  degradation ;  I  mean,  "  the  independ« 
ency  of  the  churches/'  a  term  that  is  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  torn 
and  shattered  aspect  of  some  congregations,  the  enfeebled  and  blighted 
condition  of  others,  that  are  left  unpitied  and  unassisted  by  the 
stronger  and  wealthier  to  whom  they  claim  an  affinity.' 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  Independency,  with  its 
system  of  mutual  association,  its  funds  for  the  relief  of  poorer 
ministers  and  churches^  and  the  amount  of  assistance  annually 
afforded  by  the  wealthy  to  those  who  claim  their  benevolence, 
will  be  aware  that  this  passage  is  a  tissue  of  calumny.  In  the 
next  paragraph  the  Writer  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  energy 
of  the  Americans,  the  ^  torpidity  which  now,  as  always,  distin- 
'  guishes  the  Dissenters  of  this  country ;  thus  furnishing  incon- 

*  testible  proof  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  sublime  and  extended 
^  effort.**     They  may  possess  means^  but  they  want  disposition, 

*  and  that  is  a  fatal  effect.^  Further  on,  he  speaks  of  *  the  vast 
^  amount  of  noxious  and  degrading  qualities  exhibited  in  their 

*  system,  if  that  can  be  called  system  which  nothing  binds,  the 
^  parts  of  which  are  so  many  uncongenial  elements  that  are  inca* 

*  pable  of  combination.'*  Really,  it  the  Writer  were  himself  a 
specimen  of  any  class  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  this ;  for  he  has  given  us  an  exemplification  of  the 
noxious  qualities  and  uncongenial  elements  exisdng  under  the 
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name  of  Dissent,  but  which  arc,  after  all,  but  the  morbid  acci- 
dents of  the  system.  But,  as  he  has  well  observed^  *  the  hunMB 
*  mind  is  a  monstrous  anomaly.** 

The  Tract  on  '  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Influence  of  the 
^  Church  of  England,^  contains  some  strong  assertions,  and  some 
striking  remarks.  The  former,  however,  stands  in  need  of  proo( 
although  we  believe  them  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 
with  fact.     For  instance: 

'  I.  Estimating  the  clergy  at  three  times  the  number  of  noncon- 
formist ministers,  there  should  be  three  holy,  intelligent,  active,  wlf- 
denying  and  efficient  preachers  in  the  church,  for  every  one  dissenting 
pastor  of  the  like  description  out  of  it ;  but  what  is  the  real  fact  of 
the  case  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  settled  oonvictioo, 
that  there  are,  at  least,  three  pious,  zealous,  evangelical  ministers  oat 
of  the  establishment,  for  every  one  that  is  in  it ;  and  that  the  ministe- 
rial and  pastoral  labours  performed  by  a  single  congregational  or  b?  t 
Wesleyan  preacher  is,  on  an  average,  equal  to  what  is  effected  by  three 
pious  conforming  clergymen. 

*  II.  Supposing,  also,  that  there  may  be,  in   England  and  Wales, 
two  lay  church  people  for  every  one  lay  dissenter,  there  onght^   then, 
to  be  two  devout,  virtuous,  godly,  and  consistent  members  of  the 
establishment  for  every  one  devout,  virtuous,  godly,   and   consistent 
ncmconfonnist.     But  this  is  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  we  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  are  ten  truly  religious  seceders  for  one  truly  religious 
churchman   in  the  country  ;  and  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
dissenters  for  the  extension  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  the  unpaid 
exertions  which  they  make  for  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures  and  countrymen,  are  ten  times  more  than  those  made 
by  the  lav  members  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  all  this,  too>  in  addition  to 
the  forced  contributions  of  immense  sums  every  year  towards  sustain- 
ing the  walls,  glory,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England ;  from 
which,  in  return,  they  seldom  receive  a  shilling,  and  very  often  con- 
tempt. 

'  III.  It  is  with  equal  advice  and  confidence  we  state  our  belief  in 
the  following  calculations : — That  where  there  is  one  Protestant  Dis- 
senter in  our  jails,  there  are  one  hundred  Episcopalians ;  and  that  this 
ratio  will  equally  apply  to  persons  transported  beyond  the  seas,  or  who 
forfeit  their  lives  on  the  gallows.  That  of  all  the  burglars,  incendia- 
ries, pickpockets,  shoplifters,  and  the  like,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  appertain  to  the  prelatical  communion — and  that  not  one  peV 
cent,  of  the  infidelity,  ignorance  of  true  religion,  and  hostility  against 
it,  which  abound  in  the  land,  is  discoverable  in  the  ranks  of  dissenters. 
Of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  drunkards,  swearers,  sabbathr 
breakers,  liars,  debauchees,  rakes,  s})endthrifts  and  vagabonds,  which 
are  a  disgrace  and  curse  to  our  country,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hnn« 
dred  is  a  dissenter.  And  that  of  all  the  periodical  and  other  publica- 
tions which  minister  to  the  lusts,  and  promote  the  ruin  of  our  youth  ; 
which  instil  into  the  minds  of  tlie  ignorant  and  unsuspecting,  notions 
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adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  opposed  to  loyalty  and 
patriotism ;  which  are  laid  as  snares  in  almost  every  pot-house  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  by  which  thousands  are  entangled  and  destroyed; 
nearly  the  whole  emanate  from  the  brains,  are  written  by  the  pens, 
and  are  circulated  by  the  industry  of  persons  who  would,  pernaps, 
knock  any  one  down  for  calling  tnem  dissenters,  or  for  questioning 
their  allegiance  to  old  mother  church. 

'  Many  orthodox  members  of  the  establishment,  who  can  see  no- 
thing good  out  of  the  church,  and  nothing  bad  in  it,  will  be  surprised 
and  indignant  at  these  astounding  statements,  and  at  our  temerity  and 
wickedness  in  venturing  them.  But,  alas !  we  believe  them  to  be  too 
correct — to  the  dishonour  of  the  parliamentary  religion ;  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  infidels — to  the  discredit  of  our  common  Christianity.  The 
ignorance,  apathy,  unbelief,  and  impiety,  of  most  church  people,  can 
hardly  be  credited,  if  announced  through  the  medium  of  a  second- 
liand  authority.  There  are  thousands  of  parishes  in  which  can 
scarcely  be  found  one  truly  pious  episcopauan.  MThile  most  who 
jstatedly  or  occasionally  attend  the  legal  parish  meeting-house,  respond 
to  its  services,  and  kneel  before  its  altar,  seem  never  to  imagine  that 
they  are  seriously  professing  the  Christian  religion,  or  involving  them- 
selves in  any  sacred  responsibilities.  They  no  sooner  leave  their  pews, 
than  they  totally  discartl  all  devotional  expressions ;  resort  to  scenes  of 
indolence,  folly,  and  vice ;  argue  against  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
claims  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  ridicule  the  scruples  and  preciseness  of 
dissenters.' 

We  cannot  commend  the  style  of  the  pamphlet.  Such  a  mode 
of  expression  as  ^  God  is  not  likely  to  give  nis  especial  blessings 
*  to  the  Church  of  England  \  ^  God  dislikes  her  \  &c.,  putting 
aside  the  boldness  of  the  assertions,  savours  of  an  unhallowed 
freedom.  We  do  exceedingly  regret  to  be  unable  to  speak  more 
favourably  of  the  *  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge.'* 
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Preparing  for  publication^  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Madea 
Classincation  of  Insects,  serving  also  as  a  Sequel  to  tile  ^^  IntrodufltMft 
to  Entomology  "  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby  and  W.  Spenee,  Esq. ;  oob- 
prising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transfonnations  of  the  diffocit 
Families ;  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  man 
remarkable  Exotic  Genera.  Illustrated  with  several  Hundred  F^ure^ 
some  of  them  coloured  after  Nature.    By  J.  O.  Westwood,  FX^,  &c 

A  Series  of  "  Lives  of  Celebrated  Naturalists"  has  been  a  consider- 
able  time  in  preparation  for  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  The  tint 
Volume  will  speedily  appear,  containing  Lives  of  Eminent  Zoologiiti, 
from  Aristotle  to  Linnaeus  inclusive,  with  an  Introductory  View  <tf  the 
Study  of  Natural  History  and  the  Progress  of  Zoology.  The  Seoond 
Volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  more  remarkable  Writera  in  the  aime 
department^  from  Pallas,  Brisson,  and  Buffou,  down  to  Cuvier,  sod 
will  conclude  with  Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Scienoe.  It  ii 
intended  to  offer  to  the  Public  similar  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Culti- 
vators of  Botany,  Mineralogv>  and  G^ogy ;  so  that  the  Series  will 
form  a  useful  Introduction  to  tne  study  of  those  branches  of  knowled^ ; 
while  the  biographical  narratives^  independently  of  their  acseotiiie 
details,  will  embody  a  fiind  of  general  inrormation  whidi  ^^ww^i^  fiul  to 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

In  the  press.  An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Landed  Proprietonof 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  Distressed  State  of  the  A^cultniBl 
Population,  and  the  Baneful  £ffects  of  Absenteeism  ;  in  which  sie 
displayed  the  Benefits  arising  from  small  Allotments  of  Land.  By  t 
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Art.  I.  An  Attempt  to  explain  and  establish  the  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith  only,  in  Ten  Sermons  upon  the  Nature  and  the 
Effects  of  Faith,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. By  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 
and  Archbishop  King's  Lecturer  in  Divinity.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  412. 
London,  1833. 

\/l/  E  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  valuable  work  is  already  out 
of  print,  although  the  circumstance  may  seem  to  reproach 
our  tardiness  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
circulation  of  such  a  volume  cannot  fail  to  produce  important 
benefit,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  too  large  a  proportion  of 
Protestants  are  but  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  aistinguishing 
articles  of  the  Protestant  creed,  and  are  guarded  by  political  pre- 
judices more  than  by  sound  religious  knowledge  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  popery.  These  sermons,  learned  without  being  scholastic, 
and  argumentative  without  being  polemical,  marked  by  experi- 
mental piety  still  more  than  by  theological  acumen,  and  teaching 
not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  use  of  it, — form  altogether  one  of 
the  best  expositions  of  this  cardinal  article  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  in  the  compass  of  modem  theo* 
logy.  Those  to  whom  the  Author  is  known,  will  not,  we  believe, 
deem  this  too  high  an  encomium. 

As  Justification  itself  is  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  course,  so, 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  justification  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  master-key  to  all  sound  theology.  That  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  the  Christian  faith  from  every  form  of  super- 
stition, theistic  or  polytheistic,  is  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  mercy 
on  the  simple  terms  of  repentance  and  faith,  in  virtue  of  a  propi- 
tiation of  the  Divine  justice  antecedent  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
transgressor.  This  doctrine,  designated  under  various  theological 
phrases, — justification  by  faith,  salvation  by  grace,  salvation 
through  Christ,  free  redemption,  the  atonement, — is  in  fact  the 
Gospel.     It  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion; 
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it  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  saving  truth  or  of  scriptural 
theology ;  but  it  is  emphatically  the  revealed  good  tidings  on 
the  sincere  reception  of  which  hangs  salvation,  because  the  faith 
which  embraces  it,  saves :  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Those  who  so  believe,  are  saved, 
whether  they  understand  the  method  by  which  they  are  saved,  or 
not.  Doubtless,  millions  have  been  justified  through  faith  in 
Christ,  who  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  ^Malosentire  qicam  scire,''  We  may  be  able  to  define  saving 
faith,  without  possessing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  be 
considered  as  intelligently  holding  the  Cliristian  faith  in  its 
purity,  or  as  qualified  to  teach  to  others  the  way  of  salvation, 
who  does  not  apprehend  this  first  principle  of  the  oracles  of  God— 
"  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  reconciliation  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*" 

*  I  never  met  with  a  Christian  in  the  East,^  says  Mr.  Hartley, 
the  much-respected  Missionary,  *  who  appeared  expcrimentalij 
*  to  understand  the  Apostle'^s  language **  (in  this  text).  To  how  large 
a  proportion  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  West  would  the  same 
remark  be  applicable  !  But,  in  the  Oriental  Churches,  although 
the  language  of  orthodoxy  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  creeds  and 
formularies,  so  far  as  regards  the  object  of  worship  and  the  doc- 
trine of  mediation,  the  faith  which  brings  peace  into  the  heart, 
while  it  leads  to  purity  of  life,  is  an  unknown  doctrine.  IVIay  we 
not  well  deem  that  truth  to  be  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  first  to  escape  when  the  process  of  corruption  be- 
gins, and  the  abstraction  of  which  from  the  creed  leaves  a  religion 
without  faith,  or  a  belief  without  experience  or  comfort  ? 

It  is  an  historical  fact  capable  of  the  clearest  attestation,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  where  these  are  not 
made  the  source  and  instrument  of  religious  instruction,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  is  uniformly  found  to  be  defaced  or 
wholly  lost ;  while  the  constant  result  of  the  free  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  is,  to  re-produce  that  doctrine,  as  at  the  Rcfonna- 
tion.  This  fact  affords  the  strongest  presumption  that  the  doc- 
trine is  really  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  it  is  peculiar  to  them  ;  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  in- 
spired communications  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  foreign  to  the 
human  mind.  The  most  enlightened  reason,  in  the  absence  of 
Revelation,  never  approached  to  the  discovery  of  this  true  and 
only  possible  mode  of  salvation  :  on  the  contrary,  every  other  le- 
ligion  in  the  world  proceeds  upon  opposite  principles — ^principles 
accordant,  indeed,  with  the  natural  suggestions  of  conscience 
and  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  which  rise  no  higher  than  their 
source,  and  are  as  powerless  as  they  are  fallacious.  A  doctrine 
which  is  from  heaven  must  needs  be  original,  and  its  originality 
will  be  one  mark  of  its  truth.     And  if  we  find  it  to  be  held  by 
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none  but  those  who  have  been  taught  of  God,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  truly  not  of  man,  but  of  Divine 
origin. 

Now  such  is  the  characteristic  originality  of  the  cardinal  article 
in  question.  To  those  who  have  been  familiarized  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  Justification  is  ordinarily  conveyed,  its 
extreme  and  absolute  peculiarity  may  not  be  so  evident.  Its  per- 
fect simplicity  renders  it  easily  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capa- 
city ;  and  yet,  it  has  to  encounter  a  degree  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  unbeliever  or  the  mere  ritualist,  which  no  other  doc- 
trine meets  with.  It  is  the  most  difficult  doctrine  to  be  believed 
in  the  whole  compass  of  theology,  because  it  must  be  believed 
purely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  revealed,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  pride  of  reason,  and  the  pride  of  fancied  virtue.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  every  other  scheme  of  salvation,  and  yet  is  not  per- 
ceived to  be  so.  In  thousands  by  whom  the  Christian  system  is 
professedly  acknowledged,  the  religion  which  untaught  nature 
clings  to,  is  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  refuse  to  give  place  to  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  Nature  teaches  man  to  propitiate  his  offended 
Maker,  by  penance,  gifts,  rites,  prayers,  meritorious  deeds — 
anything  or  every  thing.  How  strange,  and  startling,  and  incre- 
dible the  doctrine,  that  all  these  avail  absolutely  nothing, — that 
God  is  incapable  of  being  propitiated  by  sinful  man, — ^yet,  that 
He  is  propitiated,  and  that  the  sinner  has  but  to  believe  this, 
and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  his  reconciled  Maker !  This  is  a 
true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  but  who  ever  accepted 
it  as  true,  till  he  was  made  wise  by  Divine  teaching  P 

^  A  longing  to  be  saved,  without  understanding  the  true  way 
^  how,^  remarks  Hooker  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  justification, 

*  hath  been  the  cause  of  all  the  superstitions  in  the  world.'  An 
intense  longing  to  be  saved  is  not  religion,  but  it  creates  a  neces- 
sity for  religion  as  a  want  of  the  heart ;  and  where  the  true  reli- 
gion is  unknown,  or  ill  understood,  it  will  shape  for  itself  a  spu- 
rious creed,  one  of  which  fear,  not  faith,  is  the  animating  prin- 
ciple. Widely  as  the  creeds  of  human  invention  differ  in  other 
respects,  in  this  they  all  agree.  The  Pagan,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  the  blind  Papist,  in  their  varied  worship  of  one  God  or 
many,  have  alike  in  view,  to  avert  the  displeasure  or  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  the  powers  they  dread,  but  by  whom  they  are 
conscious  of  not  being  loved.     ^  True  religion,^  Pascal  remarks, 

*  consists  in  loving  God ;  yet,  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Bible 

*  ever  taught  this.'  No  other  religion  shews  how  a  sinner  may  be 
assured  of  the  love  of  God,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  love 
Him.  No  other  has  ever  taught  men  to  ask  of  God  the  power  to 
love  and  serve  Him. 

^  I  am  accountable  to  my  Maker,  and  I  have  sinned  against 
'  Him ' : — this  is  the  dictate  of  conscience,  the  language  of  nature ; 
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and  hence  the  countless  inventions  of  superstition.  '  I  love  Him 
*  to  whom  I  must  give  account,  for  He  has  pardoned  me  thai  I 
'may  love  Him': — this  is  faith,  this  is  grace.  And  yet,  how 
few  Christians,  comparatively,  are  thoroughly  aware  that  this  is 
the  Christian  religion  !  How  few  are  so  entirely  delivered  from 
the  religion  of  superstition,  by  faith  in  Christ,  that  they  have 
peace  with  God  as  those  who  have  "  received  the  reconcilia- 
tion"! 

Among  the  many  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that 
which  assigns  to  faith  itself,  as  including  obedience,  the  propi- 
tiatory  virtue  which  false  religions  attribute  to  rites,  penances,  or 
good  works,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  insidious  and  the  most  remark- 
able,  as  shewing  the  tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  adhera 
to  its  anti-evangelical  prejudices.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  destroy 
the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  to  change  the 
very  nature  as  well  as  office  of  faith,  from  that  of  trust  to  service, 
from  the  spirit  of  adoption  to  the  spirit  of  bondage.  The  Objea 
of  this  spurious  faith  is  a  God  not  reconciled ;  whereas  the  faith 
which  is  the  instrument  of  justification,  by  embracing  the  gn- 
tuitous  mercy  of  God,  regards  God  as  already  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  his  Son.  The  distinction  and  difference  must  needs  be 
of  infinite  significance,  since  they  relate,  not  merely  to  the  mode 
and  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  but  to  the  object  of  wor- 
ship. Hence,  the  immense  importance  of  ascertaining  the  trae 
nature  of  the  principle  of  faith,  and  its  place  in  the  Scriptoxe 
plan  of  salvation.  ^  To  regard  as  purely  speculative  any  errors 
'  which  tend  to  alter  our  apprehensions  of  the  Object  of  our 
^  adoration,  of  our  relationship  to  Him,  and  of  His  dealings  with 

*  us,  betrays ',  Dr.  O'Brien  justly  remarks,  *  a  strange  ignonmce 
'  of  the  design  and  mode  of  operation  of  all  religion/ 

With  great  propriety,  therefore,  the  Author  commences  hi* 
Attempt  to  explain  and  establish  the  Gospel  doctrine,  by  ascer- 
taining the  Scriptural  meaning  of  Faith, — '  how  the  principle  IJ 

*  wrought  in  the  mind,  and  what  is  the  whole  preceding  or  ic- 
'  companying  change  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
^  of  genuine  faith.'  This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  two  sermoiis. 
In  opposition  to  those  ^^^^^t/o-Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  who, 
in  some  way  or  other,  ^  make  obedience  to  God^s  law  a  part  oJf 
'  the  notion  for  which  faith  stands ',  and  to  those  theologians  of 
the  Sandemanian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  who  '  represent  fidth 
'  as  a  process  purely  intellectual ' ; — *  the  one  modifying  the  re- 
'  presentations  of  Scripture  from  an  apprehension  of  hcentious- 
'  ness,  and  the  other  from  a  fear  of  self-righteousness  "*; — ^Dr. 
O'  Brien  contends,  that  the  true  notion  of  Faith  is,  '  trust  in 
'  Christ,  or  in  God  through  Christ', — an  *  entire  and  unreserved 
'  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered 

*  for  us ;  a  full  reliance  upon  Him  and  upon  His  work/     The 
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exercise  of  this  principle,  he  remarks,  differs  from  that  faith  in 
God,  of  which,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  have  both  the  true  notion  defined  and  the  exem- 
plification,— '  only  in  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the 
*  object  about  which  it  is  exercised ;  not  at  all,  manifestly,  in  the 
'  state  of  mind  which  the  words  are  intended  to  express."* 

'  The  distinction  is,  that  the  benefit  hoped  for  from  God  is  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  hope>  the  merits  and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  It  includes, — as  every  other  case  of  faith  in  God  for,  I  may 
add,  in  any  being)  docs, — desire  of  something  to  be  received  from 
Him,  and  trust  that  we  shall  receive  it.  And  to  this  confidence  in  Ilim 
who  is  to  bestow  the  benefit  upon  us,  it  adds  confidence  in  Him  who 
has  earned  it  for  us.  It  is  grounded  upon  the  testimony  of  God's 
word,  and  requires,  of  course,  a  belief  in  that  testimony ;  but  it  is 
manifestly  distinct  from  such  belief.  It  leads,  we  learn,  to  obedience 
to  God's  will,  but  it  is  even  more  manifestly  distinct  from  such  obe- 
dience. 

*  Of  the  two  misrepresentations  of  the  meaning  of  faith,  which  this 
account  of  its  nature  thus  equally  overthrows,  that  which  makes  it 
mere  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  the  one  against  which  I 
felt,  and  feel,  especially  solicitous  to  guard  you.  The  opposite  error, 
in  which  obedience  to  God's  ^vill  is  made  a  part  of  the  notion  for 
which  Jaitk  stands,  is  easily  exposed;  even  independently  of  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  i3ut  against  this  more 
dangerous  error  there  is,  I  think,  no  effectual  security,  except  in  clear 
views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  principle  which  it  misrepresents.  I 
call  it  more  dangerous,  not  because  I  r^ard  it  as  more  injurious  in  its 
effects,  or  in  itself  more  opposed  to  divine  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
though  I  cannot  avoid  ascribing  to  it,  much  of  what  is  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  heartless  and  paralysing  religious  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  much  less  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  than  the  other.  But  it  is  far  more  dangerous,  as  far 
more  likely  to  mislead.  In  fact,  the  other,  as  I  said,  rests  exclusively 
upon  doctrinal  views,  which  assume  generally  the  form  of  such  gross 
and  palpable  misrepresentations  of  Scnpture  as  can  deceive,  only  so 
long  as  a  spirit  of  party,  deference  to  authority,  or  utter  carelessness 
about  the  matter,  prevent  men  from  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  God's 
word.  And  even  in  their  best  form,  when  their  opposition  to  it  is 
most  carefully  softened  down  and  best  concealed,  a  moderately  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  Bible,  under  the  direction  of  moderate  honesty, 
can  hardly,  I  think,  fail  to  provide  any  inquirer  nith  a  satisfiictory 
refutation  of  them.  And  further  study  will  certainly  only  serve  to 
shew  more  clearly,  how  entirely  irreconcilable  they  are  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  scheme  of  mercy  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Bible  to  reveal. 

'  But  the  error  which  makes  faith  stand  for  belief  in  testimony, 
does  not  admit  of  this  direct  refutation  from  the  first  principles  of  the 
gospel ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  assert  these  principles  in  their 
fullest  extent.  It  seems,  too,  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  simplicity 
<of  the  gos^iel  no  less  than  the  truer  statement ;  and,  under  favour  of 
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the  ambiguities  of  language^  seems  sometimes  to  have  the  support  of 
express  texts  of  Holy  Scripture.  All  these  advantages  it  owes  to  the 
fsLCt  to  which  I  before  adverted — of  its  erring  in  defect.  So  long  as  a 
misstatement  of  the  nature  of  faith  makes  no  addition  to  the  real  con- 
stituents of  that  principle^  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  oppose  the  free- 
ness  or  the  simphcity  of  the  gospel.  And  it  requires  but  a  little  con- 
sideration to  see  how  such  a  system  is  likely  to  secure  the  other  ad- 
vantage also.  Supposing  our  account  of  the  principle  correct,  you 
could  not,  upon  reflection,  be  surprised  to  find  Jaitk  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  express  a  belief  in  testimony,  or  a  belief  in  testimony  some- 
times used  for  faith.  For  you  must  be  aware  that  this  occurs  con- 
stantly, with  respect  to  our  complex  ideas,  in  all  writings  whatsoever. 
Where  but  a  part  of  the  notion  is  wanted,  the  word  which  expresses 
the  entire  is  sometimes  used  for  that  part ;  when  the  whole  is  required, 
it  may  be  occasionally  conveyed,  too,  by  expressing  an  important  part, 
and  implying  the  rest.  And  this,  as  every  one  knows,  occurs  £&- 
miliarly,  m  writings  far  more  artificial  and  exact  than  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  without  giving  rise  to  uncertainty  or  mistake. 

'  But  the  instances  in  the  Bible,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
apply  this  fair  and  obvious  reflection,  are  of  a  kind  that  makes  the 
application  peculiarly  easy.  They  are  cases  in  which  belief  in  Gtid's 
testimony  concerning  his  Son  is  used  as  equivalent  to  saving  faith. 
Now  this  testimony  comprehends  all  the  promises  which  form  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  that  belief  in  these  promises  should 
be  employed  for  trust  in  Him  who  has  promised,  though  it  furnishes 
an  occasion  to  apply  this  reflection,  seems  among  the  simplest  cases 
that  could  offer  themselves  for  the  application  of  it.  And,  on  the 
whole,  when  you  have  once  fixed  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  by  com- 
pleting the  scriptural  investigation  of  which  I  gave  you  an  outline ;  I 
think  that  if  you  apply  discreetly  the  reflection  which  I  have  just 
made,  and  remember  too  the  fair  rule  of  interpretation — to  explain  the 
parts  which  are  doubtful  by  those  which  are  clear — I  think  that  there 
IS  in  the  Bible  no  latitude  in  the  use  of  this  term  which  can  create  any 
considerable  or  permanent  embarrassment.'    pp.  32 — 36. 

The  source  of  half  the  confusion  and  disputation  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  involved,  is  the  attempt  to  define  faith,  as  a 
mental  operation,  apart. from  its  object, — and  to  define  it  by 
phrases  requiring  definition  not  less  than  the  simple  term  they 
are  employed  to  explain.  The  only  approach  to  a  definition  of 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  describes  it  by  its  efiPects,  as  giving  sub- 
stance to  things  hoped  for,  visibility  to  things  unseen,  and  as 
working  by  love.  The  nature  of  the  principle  is  determined  by 
its  object.  It  is  the  same  with  the  principle  of  hope.  To  hope 
for  an  object,  and  to  hope  in  a  person,  are  phrases  of  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  But  to  hope  in  God,  to  trust  in  God,  to  believe 
in  God,  to  confide  in  God,  whatever  metaphysical  distinctions 
may  be  made  between  hope,  trust,  belief,  and  faith,  are  but  varied 
expressions  of  equivalent  import.  Faith  in  Christ  is  grounded 
upon  the  testimony  of  God  respecting  his  Son,  and  it  involves 
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faith  in  that  testimony ;  the  term  faith  being  used  with  equal 
propriety  in  either  reference.  But  the  faith  which  "  cometh  by 
hearing,^^  and  by  which  truth  is  introduced  into  the  mind,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  principle  of  £Eiith  in  Christ  which  is  the 
production  of  truth  believed ;  just  as  the  first  conception  of  hope 
by  a  man  wakened  to  imminent  danger,  is  distinguishable  from 
the  exercise  of  hope  fixed  on  a  guide  or  deliverer.  All  words  are 
ambiguous  apart  nrom  the  connexion  which  fixes  their  meaning ; 
but,  in  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term  faith,  there  is  no  approach  to 
ambiguity. 

Dr.  O'^Brien  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  with  regard  to  the  source 
of  this  important  principle,  ^  all  who  profess  submission  to  the 
^  authority  of  God'^s  word  must  agree  in  representing  it  as  the 

*  gift  of  God,**  This  statement  seems  to  refer  to  Eph.  ii.  8. ;  but 
both  the  grammatical  construction  and  the  sense  shew  that  it  is 
not  faith  that  is  there  spoken  of  as  the  gift  of  God,  but  salvation. 
So  Theophylact  explains  it,  and  Calvin  himself:  Pro  eo  quod 
diveratj  salutem  eorum  esse  ex  gratid^  nunc  asserit  esse  donum 
Dei.  That  spiritual  life  is,  from  its  earliest  commencement,  the 
production  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — that  those  only  who  are  taught 
of  God  come  to  Christ,  those  to  whom  "  it  is  given  to  believe,^' — 
all  who  abide  by  the  Scriptures  must  admit ;  but  we  do  not  see 
the  propriety  of  describing  faith  itself  as  a  donation  from  God. 
There  is,  in  this  part  of  the  Author'*s  discourse,  a  refinement  fiur 
removed  indeed  from  dogmatism  or  metaphysical  casuistry,  but 
still,  in  our  judgement,  hyper-scriptural  and  superfluous.  The 
assertion,  that  from  the  Gospel  message  ^  man  naturally  recoils 

*  with  an  aversion  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  he  under- 

*  stands  it,' — is  far  from  being  universally  true.  If  it  were  so,  even 
the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  its  moral  purpose  would  be 
questionable.  Again,  if  belief  in  the  Divine  testimony  be  ^  a 
^  part  of  faith,'  it  seems  dangerous  to  admit  that  Divine  influence 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  this  part^  but  only  to  produce  the 
trust  that  arises  out  of  it.  In  treating  this  point  of  the  contro- 
versy. Dr.  CBrien  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  acumen ;  and  his 
reasoning  at  p.  43,  that  belief  in  the  testimony  of  God  cannot 
be  the  faith  of  St.  Paul,  because,  according  to  him,  faith  ^  is  the 
^  confident  expectation  of  things  hoped  for ^  and  hope  implies  de- 
sire,— is  really  little  better  than  trifling  opposed  to  trifling.  Hia 
aim  is  to  expose  the  Sandemanian  error ;  but  he  does  not  take 
the  most  direct  or  excellent  way.  The  following  remarks,  how- 
ever, are  truly  admirable. 

'  Faiths  as  we  have  said^  is  trust  in  the  Redeemer  and  in  his  work. 
But  that  this  trust  be  genuine^  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  we  should 
feel  truly  our  need  of  redemption^  and  truly  desire  it ;  as  well  as  truly 
believe  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  us.  Faiths  then^  is  not  the  act  of 
one  careless  about  the  interests  of  his  immortal  8oul>  and  therefore  con* 
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senting  easily  to  confide  any  where  or  in  any  one  a  charge  in  which  h^ 
feels  but  little  concem,  but  of  one  alive  to  the  soul's  infinite  value,  and 
to  the  momentous  importance  of  eternity.  It  is  not  the  act  of  one  at 
ease  about  the  safety  of  his  soul,  with  little  sense  of  guilt  and  little 
fear  of  punishment ;  but  of  one  that  feels  himself  condemned  by  Grod's 
righteous  law,  and,  by  its  sentence,  a  sinner  in  thought,  and  word,  and 
deed  ;  and  who  feels,  too,  the  certainty  of  his  danger  as  well  as  the  re- 
ality of  his  guilt ;  and  who  seeks  relief  from  this  terror  and  remorse  in 
none  of  those  refuges  of  lies  by  which  such  salutary  alarm  is  so  often 
mitigated  and  finally  extinguished  ;  but  who,  feeling  the  nothingness 
of  them  all,  and  renouncing  them  all,  has,  under  this  sense  of  sin,  and 
danger,  and  helplessness,  come  in  sincerity  to  Christ  for  every  thing, 
— for  safety,  and  innocence,  and  strength.  It  is  plain,  I  say,  that  it  is 
idle  in  this  case  to  talk  of  trust  being  reposed  in  the  Redeemer,  unless  by 
one  who  feels  thus  that  he  is  lost,  and  that  he  has  no  power  of  himself 
to  help  himself.  A  serious  impression,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of 
eternity  and  its  interests — a  real  conviction  of  sin  and  of  its  exceeding 
sinfulness — ^a  heartfelt  sense  of  our  own  guilt  and  depravity — a  heart- 
felt sense,  too,  of  our  helplessness,  of  our  weakness,  and  our  wants — 
must  be  ielt  by  all  who  can  be  truly  said  to  trust  in  Christ ;  as  know- 
ing in  whom  they  trust,  and  knowing,  also^  what  they  are  confiding  to 
his  care. 

'  This  part  of  repentance,  therefore,  is  implied  in  faith  rightly 
understood,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  essential  to  it.  And  this  reply  to 
the  question,  in  its  more  important  sense,  offers  a  sufficient  answer  to 
it  in  what  is  perhaps  its  more  common  meaning,  in  which  repentance 
is  used  in  the  more  confined  signification  of  sorrow  for  sin.  It  is  plain 
that,  by  all  who  feel  truly  the  state  to  which  sin  has  brought  tnem, 
sorrow  for  sin  must  be  felt ;  and,  though  the  predominant  feeling  is 
likely  to  be  that  sorrow  which  an  apprehension  of  punishment  produces, 
yet  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  human  mind  can  imagine  that 
this  is  the  only  sorrow  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  experienced. 
They  who  know  that  a  part  of  man  has  survived  the  general  degrada- 
tion of  his  nature  in  the  fall,  and  the  further  depravation  of  it  by  his 
own  iniquity,  which  is  still  able  to  condemn  his  corruptions,  however 
powerless  it  be  to  restrain  them,  must  be  aware  that  the  conviction  of 
sin  which  I  have  described  as  a  part  of  what  is  essential  to  genuine 
faith,  cannot  exist  in  the  human  mind  without  the  painful  emotion  of 
remorse  which  conscience  has  still  the  power  of  producing  under  such 
convictions.  This  sorrow  for  sin,  therefore,  must  also  be  felt  by  all 
whom  the  Spirit  brings,  through  these  convictions,  to  faith.  But  there 
is  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  is  the  portion  of  Grod's  children,  and  which  is 
not  felt  by  the  unreconciled.  Sorrow  for  sin  as  rebellion  against  the 
rightful  Lord  of  our  hearts,  as  ingratitude  to  our  gracious  Saviour,  as 
displeasing  to  our  reconciled  Father,  as  shaming  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  grieving  the  Spirit  of  grace — this  is  manifestly  the  feeling 
of  tnose  who  have  received  from  Him,  by  faith,  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
and  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  those  hearts  in  which  the  love  of  God 
has  becfi  shed  abroad  by  the  jxmer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  graces  of 
filial  love,  and  of  that  filial  fear  which  is  its  inseparable  companion, 
from  whence  spring  a  genuine  desire  to  obey^  and  genuine  sorrow  at 
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all  our  failures  in  obedience,  arc  themselves  (as  ^vill,  I  trust,  hereafter 
more  distinctly  appear)  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  faith  which  he  has  bestowed,  and  under  that 
sense  of  entire  reconciliation  with  God  which  faith  supplies.  And  to 
describe  the  possession  of  these  graces  as  essential  to  the  genuineness 
of  faith,  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  faith,  to  misrepresent  the  order  of 
the  Spirit's  gifts,  and,  in  its  direct  tendency,  to  frustrate  all  the  effects 
of  faith,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  gospel. 

'  In  what  ways  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  bestowing  faith,  scatters,  too,  the 
seeds  of  all  those  graces  which  by  faith  he  afterwards  brings  to  matu- 
rity, we  cannot  without  great  presumption  determine ;  and  any  attempt 
to  fix  strictly  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  the  relative  rapidity  of 
their  advancement,  and  their  relative  strength  as  constituents  of  the 
Christian  character,  is  not  only  a  presumptuous  limitation  of  the  free 
Spirit  by  whom  they  are  wrought,  but  a  weak  forgetfulness  of  those 
wide  diversities  of  natural  character  and  disposition  by  which  all  the 
effects  of  religion  upon  men  are  so  extensively  modified.  The  first 
operations  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  with  which  alone  I  have  at  pre- 
sent any  concern,  are  of  course  exposed  to  be  considerably  affected  by 
such  differences  in  the  subjects  of  His  operation.  In  one  mind,  alarm 
at  the  divine  threatenings,  in  another,  desire  of  the  promises,  may  strik- 
ingly predominate  over  ail  the  accompanying  feelings ;  in  anotner,  the 
leading  feature  may  be  remorse,  while  another  may  be  penetrated  and 
melted  down  at  once  by  the  unmerited  love  and  generous  compassion 
which  the  gospel  displays.  And  in  all  the  statements  that  I  have  made 
of  the  change  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  faith,  I  desire  to  be  under- 
stood to  speak,  not  only  with  a  full  allowance  for  such  variations  as 
these  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  man ;  but  also  with  a  reserv- 
ation for  all  further  variations  which,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  his 
ways,  that  Omniscient  Agent  may  see  fit  to  introduce.  Such  reserv- 
ations being  made,  however,  I  think  this  question  has  been  truly 
answered,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  allows  us,  with 
great  confidence,  to  say,  that  the  trust  in  the  Redeemer  for  which  Jailk 
stands,  may  be  felt  by  any  heart  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has,  by  the 
word  of  God,  brought  to  a  true  sense  of  its  lost  state  before  Him  ;  and 
in  which  the  same  Spirit  has  also  wrought  a  real  desire  of  deliverance 
from  the  destruction  which  it  dreads.  There  is  in  such  convictions, 
and  in  such  desire,  plainly  a  sufficient  foundation  for  genuine  trust  in 
the  Redeemer — a  reliance  upon  Him,  not  blind  or  careless,  but  intelli- 
gent and  cordial;  and,  wherever  such  confidence  is  felt,  there  is  genuine 
faith. 

'  When  such  questions  are  raised  by  man*s  perverse  or  contentious 
spirit,  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  tnem ;  but  the  preaching  of  the 
truth,  which  takes  the  word  of  God  for  its  example,  will  not  often 
have  a  tendency  to  engage  the  mind  in  such  inquiries.  The  Bible  does 
little  to  lead  a  sinner  &om  a  contemplatioji  of  that  work  which  is  the 
proper  foundation  of  faith,  to  a  scrutiny  into  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
in  repenting  and  believing.  It  calls  upon  all  to  repent  and  to  believe ; 
and  brings  to  act  upon  all,  forces  fitted  to  move  in  all  remorse  and 
alarm ;  but  it  treats  our  sorrow  and  fear  not  as  modes  of  propitiating 
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an  offended  Deity^  but  as  the  course  through  which  sinners  are  to  be 
brought  to  confide  in  a  reconciled  Grod.' — ^pp.  45 — 49. 

In  the  third  Sermon,  the  Author  treats  on  the  Nature  and 
Grounds  of  Justification.  The  proper  import  of  that  term  is 
defined  to  be,  '  a  judicial  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the  per- 
^  son  justified.'*  And  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  is,  that,  ^  in 
^  the  matter  of  justification  before  God,  faith  is,  by  His  gracious 

*  appointment,  counted  for   obedience ; — that  it  restores  us  to 

*  that  state  of  favour  and  acceptance  with  Him,  in  which  the 

*  perfect  righteousness   of   His   law   would  have   sustained   us, 

*  had  we  been  able  to  have  attained  to  that  righteousness,  and  to 

*  have  preserved  it.**     Our  being  justified  is,  *  the  effect  of  faith 

*  upofi  our  state  before  God."*  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say,  that 
in  this  view  of  justification  by  faith  we  entirely  agree,  as  regards 
the  matter  of  doctrine.  The  phraseology,  however,  is  not 
strictly  ScripturaL  No  such  phrase  as  ^  counted  for  obedience^ 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  do  we  see  how  such  a  sense 
can  be  imputed  to  the  phrase  —  cxoyiVdn  aurSi  slg  ^ixatoa-ovriVy 
without  countenancing  the  erroneous  notion,  that  faith  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification.  To  impute 
righteousness,  in  the  Pauline  phraseology,  is  to  justify :  the  two 
phrases  are  synonymous  *.  To  impute  a  righteousness  without 
works,  18  to  justify  irrespective  of  works.  To  impute  believing 
in  God  for  righteousness,  must  then  imply,  to  impute  believing 
for  justification,  or,  to  justify  on  account  of  believing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  true  sense  of  the  idiom,  that  which  is  the  matter  of 


*  — '  Notemus,  eos  quibus  jusiilia  imputatur,  justificari :  quando 
hcec  duo  d  Paulo  tanquam  synonyma  ponuntur,' — Calvin.  In  a  note^ 
Dr.  O'Brien  examines  at  some  length  the  phrase^  '  to  impute  right- 
eousness ;'  which>  he  admits^  has  been  singularly  mystified  by  theolo- 
gians. No  stress  can  be  laid^  as  he  shews,  upon  the  verb  employed, 
which  implies  simply  to  account  or  reckon ;  and  its  specific  import 
must  be  determined  by  the  words  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
learned  Author  has  not,  however,  pursued  his  critical  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  entire  phrase,  which,  if  forensic,  must  mean,  to 
reckon  as  justified  or  innocent,  to  reckon  in  justification,  or  to  reckon 
innocence  to  the  party  arraigned.  Simple  approbation,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  phrase  as  it  is  used,  Psal.  cvi.  31.  It  was 
'  counted  to  the  honour'  of  Phinebas,  '  unto  all  generations,'  that  he 
stood  forward  to  execute  judgement.  And  so,  to  justify  sometimes 
means  to  applaud ;  as  Calvin  remarks  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  '  Justificari 
Deum,  pro  eo  quod  est  laudem  justitias  ejus  conspicuam  reddi.  Sic, 
cum  dicit  Christus  justificatam  esse  sapientiam  d  Jiliis  suis,  intelUgit 
honorem  illi  suum  exhibitum,  Ita  Lucas,  cap,  vii»  29,  cum  publicanos 
justificasse  Deum  commemorai,  inteUigit  debita  reverentia  et  gratilU" 
dine  prosecutos  esse  Dei  gratiam  quam  in  Christo  cernebant,' 
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imputation  is,  not  faith,  nor  righteousness,  nor  obedience,  but  jus- 
tification. All  the  artificial  divisions  which  our  Author  refers  to 
at  p.  77>  would  have  been  obviated,  had  our  Translators  ren- 
dered the  word  iiKaio(Tovj\  conformably  to  the  Greek  idiom  and 
to  the  sense  which  the  connexion  obviously  remiires. 

In  Sermon  IV.,  the  connexion  between  Faitn  and  Justification 
is  illustrated,  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  vindicated.  *  You  will 
^  often  hear  it  asked,^  remarks  the  Author,  *  what  is  the  peculiar 

*  excellence  of  faith,  which  secures  to  it  this  pre-eminence  over 

*  the  other  graces  of  the  believer,  of  being,  to  the  exclusion  of 
^  all  of  them,  the  instrument  of  his  justification.^^  To  this 
question,  in  whatever  spirit  proposed,  the  answer,  Dr.  O^Brien 
remarks,  is  easy. 

'  I  trust  there  are  many  who  hear  me^  who  would  be  able  and 
ready  to  reply  to  such  an  inquiry,  that  if  by  peculiar  excellence  be 
meant  peculiar  merit,  virtue,  or  deserving,  faith  has  none.  It  can 
neither  under  the  law  which  God  gave  to  his  Jewish  people,  nor 
under  that  larger  code  which  he  has  written  on  the  hearts  of  all  his 
intelligent  creation,  claim  the  merit  or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  in 
this  sense  has  no  peculiar  excellence  either  natural  or  conventional; 
nor  ought  it  to  have  any.  If  it  had,  the  Apostle's  distinction,  between 
justification  by  faith,  and  justification  by  works,  would  seem  to  have 
less  foundation ;  and  boasting  to  be  no  more  excluded  by  the  law  of 
faith,  than  by  the  law  of  works.  The  question  has,  in  fact,  in  this 
sense,  no  application  to  any  true  statement  of  the  doctrine ;  though 
to  loose  notions  about  it,  or  loose  statements  of  it,  it  may  seem  to 
apply ;  for  the  true  view  of  this  doctrine  does  not,  as  the  question 
supposes,  represent  that  faith  justifies  us,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  ourselves, 
but  as  it  unites  us  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  virtue,  and  gives 
us,  by  God's  appointment,  a  title  to  all  that  He  has  earned. 

'  But  if  by  peculiar  excellence  be  meant,  peculiar  fitness  for  its 
ofiice,  then  I  think  we  can  see  in  faith — what  no  doubt  is  in  it,  whether 
we  can  see  it  or  not — a  fitness  for  this  its  office  of  justifying  the  Be- 
liever, which  belongs  to  no  other  part  of  his  character. — God  having, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  appointed  that  we  should  be  par- 
doned and  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  and  for  the  merits  of  another,  seems 
most  fitly  to  have  appointed  too,  that  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  this 
His  mode  of  freely  forgiving  and  receiving  us,  should  necessarily  pre- 
cede  our  full  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  this  gracious  scheme^ 
and  that  nothing  else  should.  I  designedly,  according  to  my  plan, 
avoid  speaking  here  of  the  effects  of  faith  in  forming  the  Believer's 
character.  But,  altogether  independently  of  any  reasons  for  the  se- 
lection of  it,  which  these  may  seem  to  offer,  does  not  the  fitness  of  the 
choice  sufficiently  appear  from  what  I  have  said  }  If  for  our  justifi- 
cation it  be  essential,  and  sufficient,  that  we  be  found  in  Christ,  does 
not  the  act  whereby  we  take  him  for  our  defence  against  that  wrath 
which  we  feel  that  we  have  earned, — whereby,  abjuring  all  self-der 
pcndence,  we  cast  ourselves  unreservedly  upon  God's  free  mercies  in 
the  Redeemer,  with  a  full  sense  of  our  guilt  and  our  danger,  but  in  a 
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fiill  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  all  that  He  has  wrought  and  endured ; 
-^oes  not  this  act^  whereby  we  cleave  to  Him>  and^  as  far  as  in  us 
Iies>  become  one  with  him^  seem  the  fit  act  whercunto  to  annex  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  those  inestimable  benefits,  which,  however  dearly 
purchased  they  were  by  Him  who  bought  them,  were  designed  to  be, 
with  respect  to  us  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed^  emphatically  free  ? 
— With  less  than  this,  our  part  in  the  procedure  coula  not  have  been 
— what  it  was  manifestly  designed  to  be — intelligent  and  voluntary. 
With  more,  it  might  seem  to  be  meritorious.  Whereas  faith  unites  all 
the  advantages  that  we  ought  to  look  for  in  the  instrument  whereby 
we  were  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  thus  freely  offered  to  us ;  it  makes 
us  voluntary  recipients  of  them,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  leave,  even 
to  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  the  power  of  ascribing 
to  ourselves  any  meritorious  share  in  procuring  them. 

'  It  is  very  true  that  it  may  be  saia,  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  this  latter  object  frustrated :  that  among  those  who  are  most 
zealous  for  this  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  we  find  not  a 
few,  who  are  really  resting  their  confidence  upon  their  faith,  and 
manifestly  regarding  it  as  a  personal  quality,  entitling  them,  by  its 
proper  worth,  to  Grod's  favour  and  their  own  approbation. 

*  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  case.  Among  the  various  devices  of 
human  folly  and  pride,  for  making  void  the  Cross  of  Christ,  this 
strange  one  has  certainly  a  place.  But  is  this  any  objection  to  what 
has  been  stated  ?  A  drowning  man  rescued  from  destruction  by  the 
heroic  self-devotion  of  a  friend,  may  claim  a  part  of  the  merit  o^  his 
own  preservation,  because  he  clung  to  the  hand  of  his  preserver.  One 
restored  from  a  deadly  distemper  by  the  benevolence  and  skill  of 
another,  may  urge,  in  abatement  of  the  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
that  had  he  obstinately  rejected  the  remedies  provided  for  him,  no 
benevolence  or  skill  could  have  availed  to  his  recovery.  There  seem, 
absolutely,  no  limits  whatever  to  the  wayward  perversions  of  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  but  these  feelings  are,  notwith- 
standing, real;  it  is  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  perversions  of 
them,  that  we  calculate  in  all  our  dealings  with  each  other, — in  our 
reasonings,  in  our  threatenings,  in  our  promises.  In  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  man,  in  laws  to  regulate  his  conduct,  m  any  human 
system  designed  for  human  nature,  common  sense  confines  us  to  the 
sober  aim  of  influencing  profitably  the  natural  principles  of  the  human 
mind, — exciting  or  restraining  its  natural  movements;  and  forbids 
the  chimerical  attempt  of  calculating  and  combating  its  monstrous 
anomalies.  Is  it  strange  to  find  a  religion  designed  for  man  framed 
upon  the  same  rational  and  practical  principles  ?  '     pp.  105-8. 

We  must  very  briefly  advert  to  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
volume.  Sermon  V.  treats  of  the  corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith  only ;  Sermon  VI.  examines  the  objections 
against  the  doctrine;  and  the  last  four  Sermons  treat  of  the 
Moral  Effects  of  Faith.  To  the  preceding  extracts  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  the  following  very  striking  remarks  upon  the 
natural  operation  of  Faith  in  the  Redeemer,  in  extirpatuig  the 
*  master-vice  *"  of  human  nature, — pride. 
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'  What  obstinate  resistance  this  master-vice  makes  before  it  sur- 
renders, and  how  often  it  renews  the  struggle^  none  can  require  to  be 
reminded  who  have  ever  sustained  the  conflict.     Even  where  the  cri« 
minality  of  our  conduct  is  too  clear  to  be  denied^  we  continually  look 
for  some  consolatory  palliations  of  it ;  some  peculiarity  in  our  consti- 
tutiou,  or  circumstances,  or  in  the  temptations  to  which  we  have  been 
exposed,  which,  though  it  may  not  take  away  entirely  our  sense  of 
guilt,  abates  in  uo  small  degree  the  severity  of  our  self-condemnation. 
But  if  we  reluctantly  condemn  our  known  vices,  how  much  more 
slowly  and  reluctantly  do  we  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  the  very 
acts  upon  which  we  most  pride  ourselves  partake  of  the  same  ungodly 
character;  that,   far  from  being  able  to  secure  forgiveness  for  our 
acknowledged  oflfences,  they  need  pardon  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
our  All-seeing  Judge  !     And  even  after  we  are  convinced  that  if  we 
would  stand  before  Jehovah,  it  must  be  in  the  righteousness  of  another, 
not  our  own ;  that  we  must,  before  Him,  withdraw  all  plea  of  merit 
for  our  works ;  how  often  are  we  found  preposterously  substituting  for 
this  the  merit  of  our  faith !     And,  driven  from  this  more  absurd  form 
of  pride,  still  clinging  to  the  notion  of  some  merit  in  the  humility 
with  which  we  renounce  all  merit,  both  of  feith  and  works ;  and  even 
when  we  discern  the  folly  of  all  such  pretensions  clearly,  far  from 
being  secure  from  a  worse  form  of  self-dependence,  a  reliance  upon 
the  clearness  of  our  religious  views,  and  the  soundness  of  our  religious 
principles.     Whatever  place  our  language  may  give  to  the  Redeemer, 
still  in  our  inmost  thoughts  recurring  to  ourselves — still  looking  for 
something  in  ourselves  which  may  be  united  to  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  something  to  be  joined  to  that  which  we  readily  in  words  confess 
to  be  above  all  fellowship  in  the  work  of  a  sinner's  justification :  inso- 
much that  you  will  often  find  men  who  have  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  as  much 
strangers  to  this  simple  exclusive  trust  in  the  Redeemer's  work,  as  those 
who  have  been  their  life-long  opposing  it.     Men  are,  from  various  na- 
tural causes,  brought  to  take  up,  to  maintain,  and  defend  the  doctrine 
in  terms ;  but  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  God's  humbling  plan,  of  saving 
us  by  the  obedience  and  suflferings  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  is  only  to 
be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  whom  He  sends.     It  is  only  through  that 
Spirit,  that  a  man  is  ever  brought  to  come  to  Christ  simply  as  a  blind 
and  needy  sinner ;  to  cast  down  himself  and  all  that  he  prides  himself 
upon — his  works,  his  faith,  his  humility,  his  knowledge — all  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer — ^glorying  only  in  it,  desiring  in  life, 
and  death,  and  judgment,  to  be  found  in  Him  that  suffered  upon  it, 
and  in  Him  to  find  every  thing — wisdom,  and  righteousness,   and 
sanctification,  and  redemption.     Now  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this; 
is  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  and  if  you  only  consider  what  a  fruitful 
source  of  error,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  self-dependence  has 
been  ;  and  what  the  natural  consequence  of  substituting  for  it  a  sense 
of  dependence  upon  Grod  must  be,  you  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  see  in 
faith  a  powerful  restraining  principle. 

*  It  must  be  apparent,  I  think,  that  this  frame  of  mind, — this  lowly 
estimate  of  ourselves,  and  just  sense  of  the  extent  of  our  dependence 
upon  God, — is  not  merely  right  and  suitable  in  itself,  but  that  it  must 
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be  most  salutary  also  m  its  effects ;  that  its  direct  tendency  is  not 
merely  under  every  perplexity  to  turn  us  to  the  true  source  of  wisdom 
for  direction^  in  every  difficulty  to  lead  as  to  the  true  source  of  strength 
for  support^  but  to  resulate  steadily  the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives  by 
the  rule  of  conduct  which  He  has  given  us  ;  and  that  while  it  does  so, 
this  healthful  state  of  mind  is,  £rom  our  mental  constitution,  itself 
nurtured,  strengthened,  and  perfected  by  exercise ;  and  our  hearts  ele- 
vated and  purified  by  the  free  communion  with  Grod  which  it  warrants 
and  promotes.     And  all  this  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence. 

'  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  salutary  effects  are  likely  to  be 
lessened  by  a  belief  in  the  free  and  unreserved  forgiveness  of  our  of- 
fences, which  is  the  foundation  of  this  reconciliation, — that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  principle  of  obedience,  to  diminish  the  awe  with 
which  we  regard  Grod,  and  the  dread  with  which  we  should  view  aia. 
This  I  say,  however  often  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  maintained 
&irly.     I  of  course  do  not  mean  that  a  scheme  of  free  forgiveness  must 
necessarily   be  secure  from  snch  consequences.     On   the   contrary, 
though  lenity  to  siiuiers  could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
die  ^ect  that  seems  sometimes  ascribed  to  it,  of  producing  a  spirit  of 
^aaffection  and  disobedience ;  and  though  its  natural  tendency  is  to 
excite  feelings  which  should  promote  a  conformity  to  God's  will ;  yet 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  might  be  so  administered  as  to  take  away 
some  of  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon   human   corruption,  by 
lowering  our  natural  apprehensions  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God.    This  is  certainly  to  be  admitted.    But  to  say  that  God's 
mercy  in  his  Son,  through  which  we  trust  in   Him  as  a  reconciled 
Father,  does  not  do  this,  is  to  say  nothing.     It  not  only  does  not  im- 
pair our  apprehensions  of  the  punty  of  God's  nature,  and  of  the  strict- 
ness of  His  law,  but  raises  tncm  to  a  height  to  which  nothing  else 
can   raise  them,    and  makes   inexhaustible   provision  for   continued 
augmentation  of  them.     This  is  not  the  language  of  common-place 
exa^eration,  but  of  truth  and  soberness.     There  are  some  subjects, 
no  doubt,  upon  which  the  liveliness  of  our  emotions  far  outstrips  the 
strength  of  our  convictions  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  on  which  we  can 
generally  reason  much  further  than  we  can  feel.     We  can  see, — to 
whatever  extent  we  are  ourselves  affected  by  the  humiliation  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer, — we  can  see  that  they  famish  a  measure  of  the 
enormity  of  sin,  and  evidence  of  the  essential  opposition  of  the  divine 
nature  to  sin,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  our  apprehensions  of  both  to  a 
height  constantly  increasing  with  renewed  contemplation  of  this  un- 
fathomable mystery ;  and  that  this  increase  ought  to  be  progressive, 
not  to  the  last  hour  of  our  mortal  existence  merely,  but  tnrough  the 
countless  ages  of  eternity. 

'  Those,  I  say,  who  fieel  ever  so  inadequately,  can  see  clearly,  that 
this  is  but  a  plain  statement  of  a  iair  collection  of  our  reason.  For 
when  we  learn  that  to  reconcile  the  Most  High  to  sinners,  the  humi- 
liation and  the  sufferings  of  His  only  begotten  Son  were  essendal ; 
that  for  this  atonement  it  was  essential  that  He  who  was  in  the  begin- 
m'ng,  who  was  with  God,  and  who  was  Grod — Grod  over  all  blessed  for 
ever, — should  come  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  should  humble  him- 
self, and  be  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross  ;  when  we 
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learn,  that  this  cup  conld  not  pass  from  Him  unless  he  drank  it ;  d» 
we  not  learn  that  nothing  short  of  an  infinite  sacrifice  for  sin  is  an 
adequate  declaration  of  the  infinite  abhorrence  with  which  sin  is  re- 
garded by  a  Being  of  infinite  purity ;  of  which  all  former  demonstra- 
tions of  His  wrath  against  it  were  but  comparatively  faint  indications  ? 
And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  plain, — ^not  merely  how  our  conceptions  of 
God's  abhorrence  of  sin  are  impeded  by  our  slow  hearts  and  blunted 
moral  sensibilities  here,  and  how  they  will  be  augmented  when  this 
body  of  sin  is  laid  down,  and,  with  minds  enlarged  and  purified,  we 
shall  know,  even  as  we  are  kno\vn, — but  that  they  must  be  continually 
advancing,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  sacrifice 
in  which  this  hatred  was  embodied,  is  augmented  $  and  that  this  know- 
ledge— the  whole  height,  and  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  which 
passes  all  finite  capacity — ^must  be  receiving  unceasing  additions 
through  the  progress  of  the  infinite  duration  that  awaits  us  ? 

^  Tliis  must  be  so.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  higher  spirits  that 
stand  before  God's  throne,  and  enjoy  that  vision  which  is  promised 
to  the  pure  in  heart;  who  have  lived  in  the  light  of  God's  purity 
since  the  first  dawn  of  created  being,  and  have  witnessed  or  executed 
all  the  awful  manifestations  of  His  wrath  against  sin,  since  it  first 
appeared  among  the  works  of  His  hands, — we  cannot  doubt,  I  say, 
that  they  find  in  His  last  judgment  against  it, — when  He  awoke 
the  sword  against  the  man  that  is  His  fellow,  and  was  pleased  to 
bruise  and  to  put  to  grief  the  Son  of  His  love, — new  evidence  of  the 
holiness  before  which  they  veil  their  faces  while  they  adore  it ;  that 
they  turn  from  all  other  monuments  of  his  anger — from  the  burning 
cities  of  the  plain — from  a  deluged  world — from  the  immitigable  and 
unending  torments  of  rebellious  angels— to  Calvary— to  the  spectacle 
of  their  Creator,  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  visible  and  invisible,  in 
mortal  agony  for  sin ;  and  find  in  the  contemplation  matter  to  deepen 
all  their  apprehensions  of  the  infinite  malignity  of  sin,  of  God's  holy 
hatred  of  it,  and  His  righteous  determination  to  punish  it. 

'  This  seems  but  the  legitimate  and  natural  effect  of  a  contemplation 
of  this  surpassing  mystery,  when  all  obstacles  to  its  effects  are  done 
away.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  that  upon  it  is  our 
faith  grounded, — that  this  stupendous  sacrifice  for  sin  is  itself  the 
foundation  of  the  sinner's  trust, — to  see  in  some  measure  the  wisdom 
of  that  scheme,  which,  while  it  rests  our  hopes  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  gives  just  the  same  stability  to  the  enlarged  and  elevated  appre- 
hensions  which  it  supplies,  of  the  holiness  of  the  God  in  whom  we 
confide.'     pp.  184-190. 

We  shall  offer  no  comment  upon  this  truly  eloquent  passage, 
nor  need  we  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  extract  Appended 
to  the  Sermons  are  a  series  of  learned  Notes,  critical,  documentary, 
and  polemical.  Dr.  O^Brien  has  given  a  series  of  extracts  from 
Protestant  symbols  and  the  writings  of  reformed  divines,  relative 
to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Faith  and  Justification,  &c. ;  which, 
though  of  small  weight  as  authorities — for  the  only  Protestant 
authority  is  the  Bible, — ^are  valuable,  as  shewing  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine.    With 
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regard  to  his  explanation  of  James  ii.,  in  which  he  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  Tindal  and  other  reformers,  we  must  say,  that 
his  ingenious  reasoning  has  not  satisfied  us.  We  cannot  but  ad- 
here to  the  opinion,  that  St.  James  employs  the  term  justify,  not 
in  its  forensic  sense,  but  in  that  of  to  vindicate  or  approve,  as  it 
occurs,  Matt.  xi.  19.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  16.*  There  is  a  valuable 
note  *  upon  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  reward  ;** — *  a  doctrine  liable,^ 
the  Author  remarks,  '  to  be  misconceived  and  abused  by  all  who 

*  are  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,*^  and  '  likely  to  startle  and  offend 

*  many  real  Christians  ^ ;  but,  finding  it  clearly  taught  in  God'*s 
word,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  holding  it  back.  How  beau- 
tifully does  the  great  reformer  Fox  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  ablest  defence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification)  point 
out  the  true  place  which  the  doctrine  of  reward  holds  in  the 
Christian  system.     *  See  of  how  great  concern  it  is,  that  a  person 

should  first  be  reconciled  to  God.  For,  unless  he  be  received 
into  God'*s  favour,  it  is  not  possible  that  his  works  should  please 
Him  at  any  time.  As,  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance  whether  a  son  or  a  servant  acts  upon  the 
account  of  a  reward ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  heavenly  genera- 
tion, there  is  a  great  difference  between  sons  and  servants,  the 
heirs  of  God  and  mercenaries.  ...  It  belongs  to  servants  to  be 
compelled  by  fear ;  but  they  that  are  sons  arc  drawn  by  love. 
....  They  that  serve,  go  about  their  business  only  for  reward, 
and  it  is  given  to  them  no  otherwise  than  according  to  their 
merits :  who,  when  they  have  done  all,  remain  nothing  but 
servants,  and  unprofitable ;  they  never  do  any  thing  worthy  of 
an  inheritance.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  are  heirs  and  sons, 
though  they  shew  themselves  no  less  obedient,  and  observe  the 
will  of  their  father,  yet  they  do  not  obey  that  they  be  made 
heirs  by  works,  but,  because  they  are  heirs,  therefore  they 
work.'f 

Yet,  to  thy  children^  bounteous  Lord^ 
Th V  promise  speaks  of  high  reward ; 
Of^ toils  requited^  thanks  received 

For  service  done ; 
Plaudits  and  palms  for  deeds  achieved 
And  victories  won. 


*  So  Calvin  (in  loco),  '  Notanda  est  hcec  amphibologia :  juHificandi 
verbum,  Paulo  esse  eratuitam  jusiitias  imputationem  apud  Dei  tribunal; 
Jacobo  autem  esse  aemonstrationem  justitice  ab  effectis,  idque  apud  ho- 
mines;  quemadmodum  ex  superioribus  versis  colligere  licet,  Ostende  mihi 
Jidem  tuam,  <^c.  Hoc  sensiifatemur  sine  coniroversid  Jnstificari  homi- 
nem  operibus  .  .  .  Nan  justijicatur  homo  sola  Jide ;  hoc  est,  nuda  et 
inani  cognitione  Dei,  Justijicatur  operibus  ;  hoc  est,  exjructibus  cogno^ 
scitur  et  approbatur  ausjustitia,* 

t  Fox's  Works.    Tract  Society  Edition,  p.  160. 
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By  mercy  saved,  yet  may  I  dare 
AvSpire  the  victor's  wreath  to  wear  ? 
Lord,  in  thy  strength  I'll  strive  to  earn 

The  heavenly  crown ; 
Then  at  thy  feet,  in  glad  return. 
Will  cast  it  down. 


We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  two  Sermons  by  the 
same  Author,  of  which  we  give  the  full  title  below*.  The  heresy 
which  they  are  designed  to  combat,  has  been  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  and  peculiar  circle  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  But,  apart 
from  all  controversy,  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  indistinct  ideas 
are  almost  as  undesirable  as  erroneous  ones ;  and  many  readers  in 
this  country  will,  we  think,  be  glad  to  have  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  expounded.  The  first  sermon 
is  occupied  with  the  Scripture  evidence  for  the  reality  and  extent 
of  Our  Lord'*s  participation  in  human  nature,  and  with  remarks 
upon  the  uses  to  which  the  fact  itself,  and  the  mode  of  establish- 
ing it,  arc  made  subservient  by  the  inspired  writers.  In  the 
second,  the  learned  Author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  to  vindicate 
the  strength  of  the  Apostolic  assertion  in  the  text,  '  it  is  by  no 
^  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  assumed  the  corruption 
'  which  was  added  to  our  nature  by  Adam'^s  crime."* 

It  is  plainly  the  direct  purpose  of  the  evangelical  narratives, 
Dr.  O'Brien  remarks,  to  convey  to  us  the  most  distinct  apprehen- 
sions of  ^^  THE  WORD  manifest  in  the  flesh,^  as  really  man  in  all 
that  is  essential  to  our  common  nature.  The  effect  of  the  copious 
and  minute  details  is,  to  familiarize  to  the  mind  the  conviction 
that  our  Lord'^s  assumption  of  our  nature  was  real ;  a  truth  which 
we  know  to  have  been  denied  by  some  very  early  corrupters  of 
the  faith,  but  a  belief  in  which  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses which  the  Gospels  are  intended  to  accomplish.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  those  ends  is,  that  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Lord 
in  his  humiliation,  was  designed  to  afford  an  example  to  believers, 
that  they  might  follow  his  steps ;  and  the  efficiency  of  that  exhi- 
bition, as  well  as  its  impressiveness,  absolutely  depends  upon  the 
belief,  that  ^  it  is  really  the  actings  and  sufferings  of  our  own  frail 
'  nature  in  union  with  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Most  High,  that 
^  we  are  called  upon  to  behold.'*  But  another  purpose,  not  less 
important,  which  these  details  are  designed  to  answer,  is  that  of 


*  Two  Sermons  upon  Hebrews  iv.  1 5.  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Being  an  Attem^  to  prove  that  the  Blessed 
Lord  might  have  been  truly  tempted,  and  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
though  he  assumed  and  bore  our  Nature,  free  from  the  Corruption  in 
which  we  receive  and  bear  it.  By  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  D.D.  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  73. 
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raising  man's  fallen  nature,  by  bringing  back  to  their  proper  ob- 
ject all  his  alienated  affections.  Upon  the  common  principles  of 
our  nature,  it  is  shewn,  that  such  details  are  exquisitely  adapted 
to  promote  this  great  consummation  of  Christ's  reconcilini^  work, 
by  shewing  us  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
The  following  passage  places  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

*  The  first  important  effect  (of  these  details),  then,  in  reference  to 
this  great  end  of  revelation,  is  in  providing  us  with  a  distinct  and 
familiar  object  of  thought ;  round  which  our  affections  grow  up  and 
entwine  themselves,  according  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  their  natural 
course.  That,  according  to  the  account  just  given  of  their  progress, 
they  do  require  such  an  object,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  as  little  can  it 
be  questioned,  that  to  provide  them  such  an  object  is  the  actual  effect 
of  such  details.  They  have,  in  fact,  probably  rendered  the  Lord  a 
more  distinct  and  familiar  object  of  thought  to  every  one  who  heart 
me,  than  any  object  of  conception  which  has  not  entered  their  mindt 
through  the  channel  of  their  senses ;  and  far  more  distinct  and  familiar 
than  thousands  which  have  obtained  an  entrance  in  that  way.  But 
this  is  not  their  only  effect.  You  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  quality  of  these  details,  to  see,  that  while  they  are  thus  individual- 
ising our  conceptions  of  the  Lord,  and  &miliarising  Him  gradually  to 
the  mind,  they  are  throughout  this  process  giving  rise  to  gratefnl, 
tender,  affectionate,  and  reverential  feelings ;  all  of  them  associatinc 
themselves  with  this  one  object ;  and  so  forming,  developing,  and 
confirming  our  love  for  Him,  in  strict  conformity  with  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  natural  progress  of  affection  in  the  human  mind. 

'  The  end  which  is  promoted  by  every  part  of  the  Lord's  life  that  is 
made  known  to  us,  is  in  a  peculiar  way  furthered  by  the  varied  saf* 
ferings  which  lie  underwent.  Not  merely  because  these  suffering! 
furnish  our  reason  with  the  most  resistless  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
the  Divine  love,  and  disclose  to  our  apprehensions  most  of  its  un- 
fathomable depths ;  but  because  they  do  this  in  a  way  which  prodnces 
distinct  emotions  in  us,  in  a  way  which  naturally  moves  our  livelicit 
and  tenderest  feelings ;  and  which  therefore  must,  according  to  the 
principles  already  glanced  at,  most  powerfully  conduce  to  the  feeling 
of  love  with  which  we  regard  the  gracious  being  who  endured  them. 

'  His  temptations,  rightly  viewed,  would  manifestly  have  the  same 
tendency,  and  in  the  same  way.  They  are  a  part, — in  some  re- 
spects a  mysterious,  but  still  an  undoubted  part  of  His  sufferings ;  and 
are  therefore  capable  of  being  employed,  as  all  His  sufferings  are  in 
Holy  Scripture  actually  employed,  to  assure  us  of  his  love :  while  it  is 
manifest  that  they  might  in  another  way  be  made  profitable  to  us,  by 
furnishing  us  with  an  impressive  example  of  how  temptation  shonla 
be  borne  and  improved. 

'  Both  are  most  important  uses  of  this  mysterious  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's humiliation ;  but  the  Apostle,  in  my  text  and  elsewherei 
makes  a  somewhat  different  use  of  it.  He  does  not  here  point  to  these 
temptations,  you  see,  as  edifying  examples ;  or  even  as  pniofs  of  the 
love  of  Him  who  descended  so  low  as  for  our  sakos  to  become  capable 
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of  sustaining  temptation^  and  actually  to  sustain  it.  But  he  calls 
upon  us  to  rely  upon  His  sympathy  with  us  under  temptation,  be- 
cause He  has  Himself  felt  its  power ;  because  He  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are : — for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  in  that  He 
Himself  suffered  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted. 

'  He  does  not,  you  see,  here  seek  to  move  us  merely  through  our 
reason  ;  but  addresses  directly  an  universal  principle  of  our  nature, — 
how  far  instinctive,  how  far  habitual,  is  unimportant, — but  certainly 
an  universal  principle  of  human  nature,  which  leads  us,  under  every  form 
of  suffering,  to  rely  most  implicitly  upon  those  who  have  sufferea  most 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  only  a  new  instance  of  the  wise  adaptation  of 
the  means  employed  to  the  nature  on  which  they  have  to  act,  of  which 
we  have  seen  already  so  many.' 

'  When  the  Apostle  reminds  us  that  the  infinite  Being  who  assigns 
to  us  our  temptations,  deigned  himself  to  undergo  the  like  tempta- 
tions ;  and  asks  us,  whether  we  can  refuse  to  confide  in  the  sympathies 
— the  human  sympathies — with  which  He  thus  descended  to  invest 
himself?  whether  we  can  believe  that  He  who  for  us  consented  to 
learn  by  experience,  the  strength  of  temptation,  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  under  it,  and  its  need  of  higher  aid  in  the  hour  of  trial,-— 
>vhethcr  we  can  believe  that  He  will  allow  us  to  be  tried  by  one  super- 
fluous pang,  or  to  want  one  needful  succour? — every  one  must,  I 
think,  feel  that,  however  resistless,  as  reasoning,  such  language  is, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  something  more,  and,  for  the  purpose,  some- 
thing better;  that  it  is  a  direct  address  to  a  powerful  and  pervad- 
ing principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  sure  promptly  to  answer  the  ap- 
peal.'    pp.  17—22. 

Such  a  use^of  Our  Lord's  temptations  manifestly  supposes  an 
intimate  conviction  of  tbeir  reality;  and  the  only  rational  founda- 
tion of  such  conviction  is,  a  belief  in  the  correspondence  of  his 
human  nature  to  ours,  in  all  respects  but  that  which  the  Apostle 
expressly  cautions  us  against  overlooking — "  yet  without  sin.'' 
It  has  never  been  felt  by  humble  believers,  the  Author  remarks, 
that  this  qualification  impairs  the  force  of  the  persuasive  passage 
to  which  it  is  subjoined.  But  bold  attempts  have  been  made  to 
set  aside  this  qualification,  by  vain  and  shallow  reasonings  which 
assume,  that  a  sinless  being  could  not  suffer  from  temptation ; 
and  that,  as  the  severity  of  our  temptations  mainly  springs  from 
the  corruption  of  our  natures,  in  this  corruption  He  must  have 
shared  in  order  to  be  "  tempted  like  as  we  are." 

The  fallacy  of  this  perverse  argument  is  shewn,  first,  by  its 
arbitrarily  stopping  short  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  reasoning 
would  consistently  lead.  The  severity  of  our  temptation  springs, 
not  simply  from  the  corruption  introduced  by  the  Fall  into  man's 
nature  generally,  but  from  those  ^  additional  depravations'  which 
enter  into  the  character  of  individuals.     The  sting  of  temptation 
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lies  in  some  corruption  peculiar  to  the  individual, — ^in  the  tyranny 
of  some  evil  habit,  in  the  importunity  of  some  appetite  long  in- 
dulged, in  the  violence  of  some  passion  unaccustomed  to  control. 
If,  therefore,  the  purpose  and  argument  of  the  Apostle  required 
that  believers  should  be  assured  that,  in  the  human  nature  of 
Our  Lord,  there  is  found  what  constitutes  the  strength  of  their 
temptations,  they  must  be  assured  that  He  shared  in  the  addi- 
tional corruptions  springing  from  actual  sin.  An  argument  may 
truly  be  said  to  prove  too  much,  which,  if  fairly  pursued,  con- 
ducts to  blasphemy. 

Dr.  O'Brien  next  proceeds  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 
he  is  combating,  by  analysing  the  first  of  those  particular  tempta- 
tions which  the  Lord  is  recorded  to  have  sustained,  and  by 
shewing  that  its  force  arose  from  elementary  principles  of  the 
human  constitution,  such  as  must  have  existed  in  a  state  of 
primeval  innocence ; — *  that  Our  Lord  was  tempted  like  as  Adam 
*  would  have  been  before  his  fall,  had  He  then  suffered  the  same 
want,  with  none  but  forbidden  means  of  relieving  it.'  In  a  valu- 
able note,  the  Author  shews,  fiirther,  that  no  degree  of  strength 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature,  destroys 
the  reality  of  temptations  springing  from  those  essential  parts  of 
the  animal  constitution  which  existed  antecedently  to  the  Fall. 
In  the  following  remarks,  there  is  much  sound  and  important 
discrimination.  It  is  frequently  asserted  by  theologians,  that  the 
holiness  of  Our  Lord's  nature  only  rendered  his  temptations  the 
more  severe.  This,  Dr.  O'Brien  shews,  is  true  in  one  sense,  but 
not  in  all  respects. 

'  Temptations  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view — as  afflic- 
tions^ and  as  trials ;  as  causing  pain^  and  as  causing  danger  ;  as  hard 
to  be  contentedly  endured,  and  hard  to  be  virtuously  resisted.  Now, 
considered  only  in  the  former  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  must  have  greatly  augmented  the  severity 
of  His  temptations :  that  all  instigations  to  evil  must  pain  most  the 
mind  to  which  evil  is  most  abhorrent,  is  abundantly  plain.  But  there 
seems  just  as  little  doubt,  that  by  the  Lord's  holiness,  their  severity, 
in  the  other  way  of  viewing  them,  was  diminished,  and  it  may  be 
added,  diminished  just  in  the  same  degree.  That  the  rejection  of  that 
which  is  accompanied  by  moral  evil,  or  leads  to  it,  is  easier  to  a  mind 
to  which  such  evil  is  odious,  than  to  one  by  which  it  is  regarded  with 
comparatively  light  aversion,  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  And 
tliis  is  the  very  point.  We  are  tempted  to  an  act  which  brings  some 
])hysical  good  (suppose),  or  removes  some  physical  evil,  and  which  in 
the  abstract  is  inditferent  in  its  moral  nature,  but  wliich  from  its  con- 
comitants or  consequents,  or  from  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
brings  with  it  moral  evil :  we  may  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  by 
calling  to  mind  the  future  good  which  we  must  forego,  and  which  in- 
liuitely  outweighs  the  present  enjoyment  that  we  desire  to  procure,  or 
the  future  suffering  which  we  shall  have  to  endure,  and  which  infi- 
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nitely  exceeds  our  present  pain,  of  which  we  desire  to  be  relieved. 
And  a  conflict  thus  arises  in  our  mind  between  a  distant  good  and  a 
present  good,  a  distant  evil  and  a  present  evil^  which,  however  it  ends, 
might  manifestly  be  carried  on,  though  we  had  no  love  of  God, — no 
love  for  what  He  loves,  and  no  hatred  for  what  He  hates.     But  it  is 
evident  that  our  conflict  will  be  easier  if  we  have  a  real  desire  to  please 
Him,  and  a  real  hatred  of  what  displeases  Him.     The  physical  good 
might  have  just  the  same  attractions  as  before,  but  its  accompanying 
evil  would  give  a  character  to  the  act  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  it  distasteful  to  us.     In  whatever  degree  this  existed,  it  would 
render  it  easier  for  the  prudential  motives  which  the  apprehended  con- 
sequences of  the  act  call  into  operation,  to  prevail  over  the  incitements 
to  commit  it :  and  it  might  manifestly  rise  to  such  a  degree,  as  would 
supersede  altogether  the  necessity  of  the  operation  of  such  motives. 
The  physical  good,  however,  though  an  inferior,  is  still  a  real  good ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  pain  of  wanting  it,  may  from  our  constitution 
be  a  real  evil :  and  from  this  the  temptation  to  even  a  holy  nature 
would  arise.     But   it   is   manifestly  confounding   the   two  views   of 
temptation  to  say,  that  in  the  sense  of  trial — requiring,  that  is,  reso- 
lution, self-denial,  virtuous  habits,  and  such  like,  to  resist  and  subdue 
it, — any  temptation  can  be  so  severe  to  a  holy  nature  as  to  an  unholy. 
The  man  by  whom  a  given  temptation  would  be  most  felt  as  an  afilic- 
tion,  would  least  feel  it  as  a  trial ;  and  the  man  who  felt  no  disposition 
to  regard  it  as  an  aflliction  at  all,  is  the  man  whom  it  would  most 
(»sily  subdue.     1  am  sure,  therefore,  that  however  true  it  be,  rightly 
explained,  ''  that  the  Lord*s  holiness  added  to  the  severity  of  His 
temptations,"  it  is  constantly  asserted  with  very  incorrect  notions  of 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  true.     And  I  notice  it,  partly  to  remove  this 
confusion  ;  partly  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  stating  what  is 
(calculated  to  set  the  whole  subject  in  a  clearer  light ;  but  chiefly  from 
its  connexion  with  the  point  which  I  have  been  discussing.    With  this 
|>oint,  the  flrst  view  of  temptations  has  not  much  to  do.     It  is  as 
trials,  putting  us  in  danger,  and  making  succour  needful,  that  the 
comfort  of  the  text  is  addressed  to  us  in  our  temptations.     The  com- 
fort is,  that  the  Lord  endured  the  like  temptations :  and  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  shew  that  the  likeness  consisted  in  this, — that  what  is 
natural  good  to  us,  was  natural  good  to  Him  ;  that  what  is  natural 
evil  to  us,  was  natural  evil  to  Him.     But  it  is  manifest  that  natural 
)^}od,  combined  with  moral  evil,  or  only  to  be  procured  by  it,  could 
not  aflfect  His  mind  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  ours — that  is,  could 
not  be  so  strong  a  temptution, — unless  He  thought  as  lightlv  of  moral 
evil  as  we  do :  and  that  therefore,  when  we  require  that  His  tempta- 
tions should  be  as  severe  in  this  way  as  ours,  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  demanding.     All   that  we  can  require  is,  that  the  jjhysical  good 
should  liave  boon  as  great  to  him  ;  and, — which  is  more  important,  as 
forming  a  more  formidable  temptation, — that  the  physical  evil  of  which 
he  was  tempted  to  relieve  himself,  should  have  been  as  severe.     And 
what  I   have  said  of  this  particular  trial,  may  serve  to  shew,  that 
we  have  here  much  more  than  an  equality ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  examination  of  all  the  other  temptations  would  lead  to  the  same 
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conclusion.     Indeed,  with  respect  to  some  of  those  near  the  close  of 
His  life,  it  is  too  evident  to  need  pointing  out.'  pp.  61 — 63. 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Dr.  O'Brien  offers  some  remarks  upon 
the  third  temptation  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  which  seem 
deserving  of  consideration,  although  what  the  Author  inodestly 
proposes  as  a  conjecture,  we  cannot  regard  as  any  thing  more 
than  hypothesis,  and  an  hypothesis  embarrassed  by  obvious  ob- 
jections. 

'  When  Our  Lord  was  offered  His  own  rightful  aathority,  he  xn$ 
presented  with  the  image  of  a  sway  under  which  all  misery  and  rioe 
would  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  happiness  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God  take  the  place  of  all  the  disorders  by  which  His  creatioo 
is  now  deformed.     Here  was  the  source  of  a  temptation  addressing 

itself  to  still  higher  principles  of  His  nature It  seems  hard  to 

avoid  concluding,  that  there  was  something  more  in  this  offer  than  we 
have  yet  found  in  it,  and  that  Satan  really  proposed  to  surrender  vo- 
luntarily that  dominion  which  the  Lord  had  come  to  wrest  from  him ; 
that  he  purposed  at  once,  and  without  a  struggle,  to  yield  Him  what 
he  was  to  wm  by  that  extremity  of  suffering  to  which  we  know  He 
looked  with  anguish  and  fear.  This  seems  the  probable  meaning  of 
the  offer ;  and  if  it  be,  the  strength  of  the  temptation  then  would  be 
to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary.'  p.  68. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  Lord  came  in 
the  iiesh  was,  to  destroy  the  dominion  of  the  PotcnUte  of  death  ; 
but  He  knew  that,  in  order  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  his 
own  body,  suffering,  the  Just  for  the  Unjust;  and  that  no  offer  of 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Satan  could  supersede  the  necessi^  of 
his  accomplishing  this  part  of  the  commission  he  had  received 
from  the  Father.  This  consideration  seems  to  us  to  militate 
against  the  above  view  of  the  temptation.  We  have  always  been 
inclined  to  understand  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  as  alluding  to  this  tempt- 
ation ;  and  if  so,  the  offer  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
Tempter  in  his  undisguised  person. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  O'Brien  shews,  that  the  pernicious  error  he 
is  combating,  with  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Cfhrist,  is  di- 
rectly fitted  to  lead  to  Socinian  error  concerning  *  the  work  which 
'  he  came  to  do  in  the  flesh  ;**  since  his  assumption  of  a  corrupt 
nature  would  have  unfitted  him  to  be  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
sin.  Socinianism  begins,  not  with  denying  the  deity  of  the 
Saviour''s  person,  but  with  questioning  the  necessity  of  salvatioo 
by  atonement.  The  former  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  no 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  have  been  led  to  feel  their  need  dT 
a  Saviour.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  our  dwelling  too  much  on 
the  humanity  of  Christ ;  for,  the  more  vividly  we  realixe  all  that 
he  is  as  man,  the  more  constrained  shall  we  feel  to  rccogniae,  that 
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in  that  Man  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
'  Quare^  says  Calvin,  '  ut  fides  nostra  ad  iBtemam  Christi  dU 

*  vinitatem  perveniat^  initium  fieri  oportei  ah  ea  notitia  qtuB 

*  propior  est  et  magis  facilis.  Ita  vere  a  qnihusdam  dictum 
'  est^  a  Christo  homine  nos  deduci  ad  Christum  DeumJ'*  It  is 
by  intellectual  converse  and  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  on  beholding  his  pierced  hands,  and  obtaining  palpable 
evidence  of  his  real  humanity,  that  the  doubting  are  led  to  ex- 
claim, My  Lord  and  my  God. 

That  this  is  the  natural  result,  conformably  to  the  common 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution,  may  be  inferred  from  the  effect  of 
those  mistaken  methods  of  exciting  devotional  feeling  by  sensible 
representations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church 
and  other  foreign  communions.  The  more  intelligent  Romanist 
denies  that  he  worships  the  image  or  the  crucifix,  but  he  uses  it 
as  a  means  of  assisting  his  faith,  and  of  exciting  his  affections, 
like  the  portrait  of  a  deceased  friend.  Protestants  have  good 
reasons  for  strongly  objecting  to  all  such  unhallowed  expedients, 
which,  putting  aside  their  liability  to  the  grossest  abuse,  are 
adapted  only  to  act  upon  the  imagination,  and  through  that  upon 
the  sensible  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  hostile,  rather  than  favour- 
able, to  genuine  faith  and  spirituality  of  mind.  Still,  that  un- 
doubting  faith  in  the  deity  of  Our  Lord  which  is  found  blended 
with  this  idolatrous  mode  of  worship,  affords  a  proof  that  the 
most  vivid  apprehensions  of  the  personality  of  the  Saviour  as 
man,  are  closely  connected  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  his 
true  divinity  as  One  with  the  Father.  We  Protestants  have  our 
crucifix — it  is  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  by  gazing  on  that 
lively  portrait  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  that  believers  are  led  to 
recognize  his  glory  as  that  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
And  the  manner  in  which  the  affecting  details  of  the  Gospels  are 
adapted  to  operate  upon  the  heart  of  the  true  Christian,  and  the 
tendency  of  affection  so  awakened  towards  the  object  of  implicit 
trust  as  well  as  gratitude,  to  what  would  be  idolatry,  if  the  Son 
were  not  to  be  worshipped  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,  would 
supply  a  strong  argument,  on  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  against 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  necessarily  leading  to 
error.  If  Christ  be  not  God,  the  Christian  faith  is  idolatry;  and 
the  New  Testament  is  chargeable  with  producing  and  necessi- 
tating such  idolatry  in  all  who  believe  it.  The  Gospel  holds  up 
to  our  faith.  The  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  "  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person '^ ;  and,  by  that  same  law  of  our  na- 
ture from  the  perversion  of  which  idolatry  springs,  as  certainly  as 
the  material  image  of  wood  or  stone  presented  to  the  eye,  becomes 
to  the  imrogination  the  sign  of  the  invisible  presence  it  repre- 

*  Calvin  on  John  xx.  28. 
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sents,  so  does  the  Moral  Image  of  Deity  made  visible  to  faith, 
become  to  the  heart  the  sign  of  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,-^ 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory ;  for  he  who  has  seen  Him^ 
"  has  seen  the  Father.'' 

Of  the  Unitarian  system,  love  to  Christ,  even  as  man,  forms 
no  element.  There  may  be  a  complacent,  complimentary  admira- 
tion of  his  pure  example,  such  as  has  been  expressed  by  many  of 
that  school  towards  Socrates  and  Mohammed  as  well  as  Christ. 
But  love  to  Christ  in  his  character  as  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour, 
in  the  relation  in  which  the  Gospel  exhibits  him  to  our  faith,  can- 
not be  separated  from  those  religious  feelings  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  worship.  The  heart  rejects  all  metaphysical 
subtilties,  and  knows  no  difference  between  believing  in  Christ, 
and  adoring  him  as  Lord  and  God. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  topic, 
by  having  recently  become  acquainted  with  several  very  interest- 
ing cases  of  the  conversion  of  Unitarians  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Nothing  might  seem  more  unlikely,  on  the  first  view  of 
the  subject,  than  so  extreme  a  transition  as  this  ;  and  one  might 
dismiss  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind  as  a  simple  anomaly,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  or 
some  accidental  influence.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the  cases  we 
refer  to  have  occurred  under  widely  different  circumstances,  and 
in  three  diflerent  countries ;  and  in  one  instance  of  the  three, 
several  members  of  the  family,  highly  intelligent  persons,  have, 
from  the  sincerest  conviction,  passed  at  once  from  the  frigid  re- 
gion of  scepticism  to  that  of  implicit  faith,  and  profess  themselves 
truly  happy  in  the  exchange  they  have  made.  Nor  do  we  doubt 
that,  as  regards  their  comfort,  they  have  made  an  exchange  for 
the  better.  Unitarianism  offers  no  cordial  to  the  conscience,  and 
satisfies  no  want  of  the  heart.  It  i^  *  a  cold  negation.'  It  blocks 
up  the  only  way  of  access  to  the  Father, — blots  out  the  only 
image  of  God, — and  leaves  in  the  very  humanity  of  Christ  nothing 
for  faith  to  embrace,  or  for  the  heart  to  worship.  A  superstition 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  like  the  Romish,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  meets,  in  some  degree,  the  '  longing  to  be  saved,' 
although  it  does  not  clearly  shew  the  true  way,  must  then  possess 
an  immense  superiority  of  adaptation  to  human  nature  over  the 
no-creed  of  the  rationalist.  Unitarianism,  it  is  true,  like  Deism, 
has  flourished  within  the  pale,  and  under  the  shade  of  Popery,  for 
it  is  the  natural  creed  of  those  who  have  no  conscience  of  guilt, 
and  no  sense  of  the  invisible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot, 
as  a  system,  stand  against  Popery,  for  superstition  is  mightier 
than  infidelity.  In  the  Unitarian  city  of  Boston,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  said  to  be  gaining  ground  and  multiplying 
its  converts.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  What  is  Pro- 
testantism worth,  if  deprived  of  that  doctnne  which  constitutes 
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its  vital  energy,  Justification  through  the  blood  of  ^^  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  '*'  ? 


Art.  II.  1.  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831, 
1832^  and  1833,  with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea^  and  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands.  By  Charles  Gutzkff.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  the  Policy,  Reli^on,  &c.  of  China,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Ellis,  Author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  &c.  12nio.  pp.  xciv, 
450.     Price  12^.     London,  1834. 

2.  China.  An  Outline  of  its  Government,  Laws,  and  Policy  :  and  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Embassies  to,  and  Intercourse  with  that 
Empire.  By  Peter  Auber,  Secretary  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  £.  India  Company.  8to.  pp.  419.  Price  lO^.  6c/. 
London,  1834. 

/^^UR  readers  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
GutzlafF,  to  whose  evangelical  labours  in  Siam,  and  still  more 
adventurous  coasting  voyage  along  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  Sea, 
reference  was  made  in  reviews  of  Low's  Siamese  Grammar,  and 
the  Voyage  of  The  Amherst*.  We  shall  first  notice  such  few 
additional  particulars  contained  in  the  present  publication  as  re- 
late to  Siam,  and  then  those  which  relate  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. 

Siam,  Mr.  GutzlaflP  remarks,  has  never  received,  so  much  as  it 
ought,  the  attention  of  European  philanthropists  and  merchants. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Asia,  and,  under  a  good 
government,  might  be  superior  to  Bengal.  Whatever  be  its 
intrinsic  claims  to  interest,  however,  the  actual  contact  into 
which  the  progressive  expansion  of  our  eastern  empire  has 
brought  us  with  the  Siamese  territory  and  nation,  supplies  a 
stronger  motive  for  wishing  to  know  more  about  both.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  Siamese,  forming  their  ideas  of 
Europeans  from  the  degraded  mongrel  race  of  Portuguese  half- 
castes,  regarded  even  tne  British  power  with  contempt ;  and  our 
first  envoy  to  Bangkok  was  treated  with  distrust  and  indignity. 
When  the  English  had  taken  Rangoon,  it  was  not  believed  by 
the  king  until  he  had  sent  a  trustworthy  person  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  and  it  was  with  no  satisfaction  tnat  they  heard  of  the 
victories  of  '  their  British  allies  %  although  they  were  by  that 
means  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  Burmese,  who  would 
otherwise  have  certainly  turned  the  sword  against  them.  Now, 
however,  the  childish  national  vanity  of  the  Siamese^  which  had 
led  them  to  deem  themselves  superior  to  all  nations  except  the 
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Chinese   and   Burmese,   has  vanished,   and  the  ascendancy  of 
western  civilization  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

'  His  majesty  has  decked  a  few  straggling  wretches  in  the  uniform 
of  sepoys^  and  considers  them  as  brave  and  well-disciplined  as  their 
patterns.  Chow-fu-nooi,  desirous  of  imitating  foreigners,  has  bnilt  a 
ship  on  a  small  scale,  and  intends  to  construct  a  larger  one  as  soon  as 
his  funds  \vill  permit.  £nglish  as  well  as  Americans  are  disencum- 
bered in  their  intercourse,  and  enjoy  at  present  privileges  of  which 
even  the  favoured  Chinese  cannot  boast.'    p.  34. 

The  Chinese  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Siam.  According  to  Mr.  Tomlin,  seven-eighths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the  year  1828,  were  Chinese  pay- 
ing tax,  or  descendants  of  Chinese ;  the  Siamese  natives  being 
only  8000  out  of  401,300.  Mr.  Crawford  makes  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  2,800,000,  of  whom  the  Siamese,  or  Thai 
race,  are  1,260,000,  and  the  Chinese  440,000 ;  the  remainder, 
Laos,  Peguans,  Malays,  &c.  To  this  vague  estimate,  little  credit 
can  be  attached ;  and  from  the  following  account,  it  would  sean 
to  be  not  easy  to  discriminate  very  accurately  between  the  two 
races^  although  the  Siamese  aristocrasy  may  preserve  their  po- 
litical distinctness  as  a  caste. 

^  The  natives  of  China  come  in  great  numbers  from  Chaon-chow-fbo, 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Canton  Province.  They  are  mostly  agri- 
culturists ;  while  another  Canton  tribe,  called  the  Kih  or  Ka,  consists 
chiefly  of  artisans.  Emigrants  from  Tane-an  (or  Tung-an)  district, 
in  Fuh-keen  province,  are  few ;  mostly  sailors  or  merchants.  Those 
from  Hai-nan  are  chiefly  pedlars  and  nshermen,  and  form  perhaps  the 
poorest,  yet  the  most  cheerful  class.  Language,  as  well  as  cusUrds, 
derived  from  the  Chaou-chow  Chinese,  are  prevalent  throuffhont  the 
country.  Thev  delight  to  live  in  ^vretchedness  and  filth,  and  are  very 
anxious  to  conform  to  the  vile  habits  of  the  Siamese.  In  some  cases 
when  they  enter  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  these  latter^  they 
even  throw  away  their  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  become  Siamese  in 
their  very  dress.  As  the  lax,  indiflTerent  rellgioub  principles  of  the 
Chinese  do  not  diflfer  essentially  from  those  of  the  Siamese,  the  former 
are  very  prone  to  conform  entirely  to  the  religions  rites  of  the  latter. 
And  if  they  have  children,  these  frequently  cut  off  their  queues,  and 
become  for  a  certain  time   Siamese  priests.    Within   two  or  three 

generations,  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Chinese  character 
windle  entirely  away ;  and  a  nation  which  adheres  so  obstinacy  to 
its  national  customs  becomes  wholly  changed  to  Siamese.  Tneie 
people  usually  neglect  their  own  literature,  and  apply  themselves  to 
the  Siamese.  To  them  nothing  is  so  welcome  as  the  being  presented 
by  the  kinc  with  an  honorary  title ;  and  this  generally  taxes  place 
when  they  have  acquired  great  riches,  or  have  betrayed  some  of  their 
own  countrymen.  From  that  moment  they  become  slaves  of  the  king; 
the  more  so  if  they  arc  made  his  olficers.  No  service  is  then  so  menial, 
so  expensive,  so  difficult,  but  they  are  forced  to  perfimn  it.     And  in 
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case  of  disobedience^  they  are  severely  punished^  and  perhaps  put  into 
chains  for  their  whole  lives.  Nothing,  therefore,  exceeds  the  fear  of 
the  Chinese, — they  pay  the  highest  respect  to  their  oppressors,  and 
cringe  when  addressed  by  them. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  their  industry,  they 
labour  patiently  from  morning  to  night,  to  feed  their  insolent  and 
indolent  tyrants,  who  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  their  own  exertions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hwuy« 
Hwuy,  br  Triad  society,  implicit  obedience  is  paid  to  their  most  ex- 
orbitant demands  by  every  Chinese  settler. 

'  Some  years  back,  this  society  formed  a  conspiracy,  seised  upon 
some  native  craft  at  Bamplasoi,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mei- 
nam,  and  began  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  tyrants ;  but  falling 
short  of  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  put  to  sea.  Followed  by  a 
small  Siamese  squadron,  they  were  compelled  to  flee,  till  contrary 
winds,  and  utter  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  obb'ged  them  to  sur- 
render. The  ringleader  escaped  to  Cochin  China,  but  most  of  his 
followers  were  either  massacred,  or  sent  to  prison  for  life.  From  that 
time,  all  hope  of  recovering  the  nation  from  abject  bondage  disap- 
peared ;  though  there  are  a  great  many  individuals  who  trust  that  the 
English  (according  to  their  own  expression)  will  extend  their  bene- 
volent government  as  ^ur  as  Siam.  Every  arrival  of  a  ship  enlivens 
their  expectation, — every  departure  damps  their  joy.'    pp.  34-6. 

Great  numbers  of  the  agriculturists  in  Siiiin  are  of  the  Peguan 
or  Moan  nation,  who  formerly  possessed  the  whole  delta  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  They  are  described  as  robust,  industrious,  frank, 
and  cheerfiil ;  an  interesting  people,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  either  their  Burmese  or  Siamese  conquerors.  In  their  dress, 
the  men  conform  to  their  masters ;  but  the  females  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  dress  differently  from  the  Siamese  women.  The 
Malays,  who  are  numerous  either  as  slaves,  or  as  tenants  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  with  great  care,  generauy 
lose  in  Siam,  like  the  Chinese,  their  national  character,  and  con- 
form to  Siamese  customs.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hadjies^ 
they  have  no  mooUahs ;  but  these  few  exercise  an  uncontrolled 
sway  over  their  votaries,  and  ^  know  the  art  of  enriching  them- 
^  selves  without  injury  to  their  character  as  saints.'  They  pro- 
fessedly teach  the  Koran,  and  have  generally  a  good  many  scho- 
lars. The  greater  part  of  the  Malays,  however,  Mt.  Gutzlaff 
says,  yield  so  far  to  Paganism  as  even  to  throw  off  the  turban. 
There  are  also  some  Moors  resident  in  the  country,  who  are 
styled  emphatically  by  the  Siamese,  kahy  strangers:  they  are 
mostly  country-born. 

'  Their  chief,  and  his  son  Rasitty,  enjoy  the  highest  honours  with 
his  majesty ;  the  former  being  the  medium  of  speech  whereby  persons 
of  inferior  rank  convey  their  ideas  to  the  royal  ear.  As  it  is  con- 
sidered below  the  dignity  of  so  high  a  potentate  as  his  Siamese  ma- 
jesty to  speak  the  same  language  as  his  subjects  .have  a4optedj  the 

yt2 
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above-mentioned  Moor-man's  office  consists  in  moulding  the  simplest 
expression  into  nonsensical  bombast^  in  order  that  the  speech  addressed 
to  so  mighty  a  ruler  may  be  equal  to  the  eulogiums  bestowed  upon 
Budha.  Yet,  by  being  made  the  medium  of  speech,  the  Moor  has  it 
in  his  power  to  represent  matters  according  to  his  own  interest,  and 
he  nt'ver  fails  to  make  ample  use  of  this  prerogative.  Hence  no  indi* 
vidual  is  so  much  hated  or  feared  by  the  nobles,  and  scarcely  any  one 
wields  so  imperious  a  sway  over  the  royal  resolutions.  Being  averse 
to  an  extensive  trade  with  Europeans,  he  avails  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  shackle  it,  and  to  promote  intercourse  with  his  own  coun* 
try  men,  whom  he  nevertheless  squeezes  whenever  it  is  in  his  power. 
All  the  other  ]\Ioor-men  are  either  his  vassals  or  in  his  immediate 
employ,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  organized  body  of  wily  constituents. 
They  do  not  wear  the  turban,  and  they  dispense  with  the  wide  Ori- 
ental dress  ;  nor  do  they  scruple  even  to  attend  at  pagan  festivals  and 
rites,  merely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  their  masters,  and  to  indulge 
in  the  unrestrained  habits  of  the  Siamese.'    pp.  39,  40. 

In  the  double  capacity  of  missionary  and  physician,  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff  came  in  contact  with  the  people  known  under  the  name  of 
Laos  '  or  Chans  \  a  nation  scarcely  known  to  Europeans.  They 
occupy,  he  says,  great  part  of  the  eastern  (or  Indo-Chinese)  pe- 
ninsula,  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Siam,  along  Camboja  and 
Cochin  China  on  the  one  side,  and  Burmah  on  the  other,  up  to 
the  borders  of  China  and  Tong-kin.  They  are  divided  into 
White  Laos  {Lau'-pung'kau)^  and  Black  Laos  {Lau-pung- 
dam)y  '  owing  partly  to  the  colour  of  their  skin.**  *  Their  lan- 
guage, whieh  Mr.  G.  learned,  he  describes  as  sofk  and  melodious, 
and  very  similar  to  the  Siamese :  it  differs  from  it,  in  fact,  as 
Captain  I^ow  informs  us,  only  as  a  dialect,  although  the  written 
character  more  closely  resembles  the  Moan  or  Peguan.  Their 
religious  books,  in  the  Pali  language,  are  very  little  understood 
by  their  priests^  who  differ  from  the  Siamese  priests  only  in  their 
stupidity.  Although  their  country  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  Budhism  in  these  parts,  ^  most  of  the  vestiges  of  Somono 
'  Kodam  -f-  being  met  with  in  their  precincts,'  yet,  the  temples  in 
honour  of  Budha  arc  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in  Siam,  nor 
are  the  Laos  as  superstitious  as  their  neighbours.  They  are 
further  characterised  as  *  dirty  in  their  habits,  sportful  in  their 
^  temper,  careless  in  their  actions,  and  lovers  of  music  and  danc- 
*  ing  in  their  diversions.*" 


*  If  so,  the  latter  might  be  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hindoo,  the 
former  to  the  Chinese  family. 

t  Erroneously  printed,  Samo  Nakodum.  Kodam  is  the  same  word 
that  is  otherwise  ^vritten  Godunia,  Guadma,  Guadama,  and  Kodama, 
the  appellation  of  the  Fourth  Budha ;  aud  the  prefix  is  an  hononuy 
title  siguifyiug  holy. 
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*  Their  organ>  made  of  reeds  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  among  the 
sweetest  instruments  to  be  met  with  in  Asia.  Under  the  hand  of  a 
European  master,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most  perfect  instruments 
in  existence.  Every  noble  maintains  a  number  of  dancing  boys,  who 
amuse  their  masters  with  the  most  awkward  gestures,  while  music  is 
playing  in  accordance  with  their  twistings  and  turnings.' 

The  southern  districts  of  the  Laos  country,  we  are  told,  carry 
on  a  very  brisk  trade  with  Siam,  whither  the  natives  come  in  long, 
narrow  boats  covered  with  grass,  bringing  ivory,  gold,  tiger-skins, 
aromatics,  &c.,  which  they  exchange  for  European  and  Indian 
manufactures  and  some  articles  of  Siamese  industry.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  that,  in  Mr.  Tomlin''s  Journal,  mention  is  made  of 
an  expedition  which  the  Siamese  monarch  had  sent  against  the 
Laos,  and  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their  captive  king 
was  subjected.  Mr.  GutzlafF  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  war,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  insurrection  occasioned  by  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Siamese  governor  on  the  frontier.  The 
Laos  *  king"*  was  only  one  of  the  many  petty  princes  or  tributary 
chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  is  divided.  Chow-vin-chan,*  the 
prince  referred  to,  had  formerly  stood  so  high  in  favour  with  the 
Siamese  monarch  as  to  be  received,  on  visiting  Bangkok,  in  a  gilded 
boat,  and  carried  in  a  gilded  sedan  chair.  The  enormous  duties 
levied  by  the  governor  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the  trade  of  his 
people  and  to  his  own  revenues,  that  he  had  repeatedly  applied 
for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  he  at  length  took  up  arms,  not  to  wage 
war  against  the  king,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unprepared,  but  to 
punish  the  governor.  The  whole  force  of  the  Siamese,  however, 
was  employed  to  overwhelm  him,  and  his  country  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  most  barbarous  devastation. 

'  Paya-mch-tap,  the  Siamese  commander-in-chief,  not  only  endea- 
voured to  enrich  himself  with  immense  spoils,  but  committed  the  most 
horrible  acts  of  cruelty,  butchering  all,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age. 
Aud  whenever  this  was  found  tpo  tedious,  he  shut  up  a  number  of  vic- 
tims together,  and  then  either  set  fire  to  the  house,  or  blew  it  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  number  of  captives  was  very  great.  They  were 
brought  down  the  Mei-nam  on  raus,  and  were  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  the  major  part  died  from  starvation :  the  remainder  were  distri- 
buted among  the  nobles  as  slaves,  and  were  treated  more  inhumanly 
than  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Forsaken  by  all  his  subjects.  Chow- 
vin-Chan  fled  with  his  fiamily  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  Laos  chiefs. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Cochin-Chinese  sent  an  envoy  to  interpose  with 
the  Siamese  commander-in-chief  on  his  behalf.  The  envoy  was  treache- 
rously murdered  by  the  Siamese,  together  with  his  whole  retinue,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  one  was  suffered  to  return 
to  give  an  account  of  the  tragedy.  Enraged  at  such  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  revenge  cruelty  by 

*  Chow,  properly  Chaw,  is  an  honorary  prefix  answering  to  Prince. 
Chan,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  says,  is  the  national  appellative  of  the  Laos. 
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crueItT,the  Cochin-Giniesetlien  «entan  ambassador  toBmkok, 
ing  that  the  author  of  the  murder  should  be  delirered  np,  and  at  the 
tame  time  declaring  Cochin-China  the  mother  of  the  Laos  people,  wiiile 
to  Siam  wa.s  given  the  title  of  father.  Nothing  could  be  more  ooDCiliataTT 
than  the  letter  addressed  on  the  occasion  to  the  king  of  Siam  ;  but  the 
latter,  refusing  to  ;^Te  any  decisive  answer  to  this  and  other  meuages 
repeatedly  sent  to  him,  despatched  a  wily  politician  to  Hue,  (tlie  capital 
of  Cochin-China,)  who,  however,   was  plainly   lefhaed    admittance, 
and  given  to  understand,  that  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Codun-Cliiaa 
ceased  henceforth  to  be  friends.    The  king  of  Siam,  rather  intimidated 
by  Mich  a  blunt  reply,  ordered  his  principal,  nobles  and  Chinese  sub- 
jects to  build  some  hundred  war  boat*,  after  the  model  made  by  the 
governor  of  Ligore.  But  while  those  wvlt  boats,  or,  as  they  might  more 
appropriatelv  be  called,  pleasure  boats,  were  building,  Chow-vin-Chan, 
with  his  wfiole  ^unily,  was  betraved  into  the  hands  of  the  Siamese. 
Being  confined  in  cages,  within  sigfit  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  the 
old  man,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  hard  treatment,  died.     His  son  and 
heir  to  the  crown*  effected  his  escape.     Great  rewards  weie  offered  ibr 
his  apprehension,  and  he  was  found  out,  and  would  instantly  have  been 
murdered,  had  he  not  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  a  pagoda,  where  he  ra- 
mained  till  all  means  of  escape  failed,  when  he  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  rock,  and  perished.     The  royal  race  of  this  Laos  tribe,  Chaa- 
Pung-dam  (black  Laos),  is  now  extinct ;  the  country  is  laid  waste  ;  the 
peasants,  to  the  number  of  100,000,  have  been  dispersed  over  differeat 
parts  of  Siam  ;  and  the  whole  country  has  been  brought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  rlue,  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Siamese,  \%ho  are  anxious  to  have  it  peopled  by  other  tribes.' 

pp.  43—45. 

In  an  account  like  this,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  reports  of 
the  natives  in  their  own  language,  and  relating  to  territories  so 
imperfectly  defined,  we  must  expect  to  find  much  that  is  vague 
and  some  mixture  of  mistake.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Gutilaff  nad 
ascertained  the  true  import  of  the  word  Lau  or  Laos,  which  appean 
properly  to  be  the  name,  not  of  a  country,  but  of  a  tribe  or  dia- 
lect. Chan  seems  to  be  an  appelhition  given  to  a  district  (« 
territory,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word  as  occurs  in  the  Dame 
of  the  frontier  province  of  China,  Yun-Shan.  The  Lace  are  a 
Siamese  people ;  or,  we  might  say  with  equal  propriety,  the  Tliai 
race,  whom  we  call  Siamese,  are  a  Laos  tribe ;  for  the  terma  are 
convertible,  and  Laos  is  a  part  of  what  geographers  arbitrarily 
call  Siam.  This  latter  word  is  said  to  be  Burmese,  and  is  written 
and  pronounced.  Sham.  Assam  is  the  same  term  differently  pro- 
nounced, or  with  a  prefix.  It  will  most  likely  prove,  that  Sum, 
Assam,  Sham,  Chan,  Shan,  if  not  identical,  have  the  same  root, 
and  arc  of  generic,  not  specific  import.  The  same  language,  dis- 
guised under  various  dialects,  is  spread  over  the  whole  peninsola, 


•  What  crown  ?  Chow-vin-chan  was  '  only  one  of  the  tributary 
chiefs '  of  the  Laos.  How  many  imaginary  kingdoms  have  been  buitt 
on  the  loo6C  phraseology  of  travellers ! 
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from  the  great  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  GutzlafF  speaks  of  two  races  of  Laos, 
the  black  and  the  white ;  and  Captain  Low  mentions  a  remark- 
able national  distinction  between  the  Lau  who  puncture  and 
paint  their  bodies,  like  most  of  the  Indb-Chinese  nations,  except 
the  Siamese,  and  those  who  do  not  follow  the  practice.  We 
have,  in  a  former  article,  hazarded  the  suggestion,  that  the  latter 
may  be  a  T^hai  (or  Siamese)  tribe,  while  the  former  may  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  Moan  or  Peguan  family,  or  perhaps,  to  the 
Cambojan.  The  latter,  Capt.  Low  affirms  to  be  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Lau,  but  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Mr.  GutzlafF 
says,  that  the  language  of  the  Cambojans  differs  materially  from 
the  Siamese  (the  T''hai),  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  harsh, 
but  more  copious.  *  Their  literature,'  he  adds,  *  is  very  exten- 
^  sive,  and  their  books  are  written  in  a  character  called  JChom^ 
*  which  is  used  by  the  Siamese  only  in  writing  their  sacred  Bali 
^  books.*"  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  as  Ehom  (or  Kham) 
would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  the  Cambojan  dialect ;  and  the 
only  T'^hai  or  Siamese  alphabet  now  in  use,  is  itself  derived  from 
the  Pali.  The  Cambojans,  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  called  KamehSj  by 
Capt.  Low,  Khamen^  are  found  mixed  with  the  other  races  in 
what  we  call  Siam ;  but  their  proper  country  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  Mei-kong,  which  Mr.  Gutzlaff  calls  ^  the  Meinam- 
^  kom.'  Perhaps  it  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Siamese 
Meinam  * ;  and  if  so,  the  common  name  may  account  for  the 
supposition  that  the  Cambojan  is  a  branch  of  the  same  river. 

'  Camboja/  says  IVIr.  G.,  'was  very  long  ruled  by  its  own  princes; 
but  lately,  disunion  induced  two  brothers  to  take  up  arms  against  each 
other.  Cocbin-China  and  Siam  both  profited  by  tnis  discord,  and  di- 
vided  the  country  between  themselves,  while  one  of  the  princes  fled  to 
Cochin-China,  and  three  to  Siam.  I  was  acquainted  with  two  of  the 
latter,  the  third  having  died.  The  Cambojans  are  a  cringing,  coarse 
people,  narrow-minded,  insolent,  and  officious,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. They  are,  however,  open  to  conviction,  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment. The  males  are  many  of  them  well  formed,  but  the  females  are 
very  vulgar  in  their  appearance.  They  are  on  an  equality  with  their 
neighbours  in  regard  to  filth  and  wretchedness,  and  are  by  no  means 
inferior  to  them  in  laziness.  They  carry  on  scarcely  any  trade,  except 
in  silk  stuffs,  which  they  fabricate  themselves,  altooogh  to  do  so  is 
contrary  to  the  institutes  of  Budha,  because  the  life  of  the  silk- worm 
is  endangered  during  the  process.  To  spend  hours  before  their  nobles 
in  the  posture  of  crouching  dogs,  to  chew  betel-nut,  and  to  converse 
in  their  harsh  language,  are  the  most  agreeable  amusements  of  this 
people.*    pp.  48,  49. 

*  Literally,  mother  of  waters. 
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Camboja  has  been  the  cause  and  subject  of  mucli  hostile  con- 
tention between  the  Siamese  and  the  Anamese.  Even  so  late  as 
1818,  Mr.  Gutzlafl*  says,  an  Anamese  squadron  was  collected  at 
Luknooi  (Saigon),  to  defend  the  Cambojan  coast  against  an  ex- 
pected descent  of  the  Siamese ;  while  the  Cambojans  themselves 
are  anxious  to  regain  thfeir  liberty  by  expelling  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese, their  oppressors.  With  regard  to  the  latter  people,  Mr. 
6.  says,  that  if  their  characters  were  not  deteriorated  by  bad  go- 
vernment, they  would  hold  a  superior  rank  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. They  are  lively,  inquisitive,  intelligent,  and  docile,  though 
indolent  and  uncleanly,  and  pay  great  regard  to  persons  acquaint- 
ed with  Chinese  literature.  Their  written  language  differs  ma- 
terially from  their  oral :  the  latter  resembles  the  Kham  or  Cam- 
bojan ;  the  former  is  like  the  dialect  spoken  on  the  island  of 
Hainan.  Cochin-China  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Laos  tribes,  who  retired  or  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of 
Tsiampa  before  the  present  intrusive  possessors, — fiigitives  or 
emigrants  from  Tongkin  or  A  nam  Proper.  The  Anamese  lan- 
guage, like  the  Siamese,  differs  from  the  Chinese,  in  employing 
the  sounds  of  the  consonants  b,  d,  and  r,  which  the  Chinese  are 
incapable  of  pronouncing.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  Anamese,  the  Laos,  the  Kham,  and  the  T'^hai  are 
cognate  dialects. 

From  these  dry  details,  we  now  turn  to  the  far  more  interesting 
narrative  of  Mr.  Gutzlaft*^s  three  voyages  along  the  coast  of  China. 
Long  before  leaving  Siam,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  bis 
apostolic  enterprise,  he  had  become  a  naturalized  subject  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  ^  by  adoption  into  the  clan  or  family  of  Kwo, 
*  from  the  Tung-an  district  of  Fuh-keen.'  He  also  took  the  name 
of  Shih-lec,  wore  occasionally  the  Chinese  dress,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  those  among  whom  he  lived  *'  as  a  member  of  the  great 
'  nation.''  But  now,  in  committing  himself  to  a  Chinese  junt,  he 
had  to  conform  more  entirely  to  the  national  customs,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  sacrifices  and  annoyances  which  only  the  noble  object  upon 
which  his  heart  was  set  could  have  enabled  him  to  despise.  The 
junk  was  about  250  tons  burden,  loaded  with  sapan-wood,  sugar, 
pepper,  feathers,  calicoes,  &c.,  and  manned  by  about  50  sailors. 
His  accommodations  and  company  are  described  in  the  following 
terms. 

'  When  I  got  on  board,  my  cabin  in  the  steerage  was  pointed  out  to 
mc.  It  was  a  hole  only  large  enough  for  a  person  to  lie  down  in,  and 
to  receive  a  small  box.  I  had  six  fellow  passengers.  One  of  them, 
a  captain  sixty  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  become  a  passenger^  because 
his  own  junk  was  not  sea- worthy,  having  sprung  a  leak  whilst  moored 
in  the  Mcinam.  He  was  my  declared  enemy ;  a  monster  in  opium- 
smoking  (using  the  drug  to  the  amount  of  about  one  dollar  per  day) ; 
a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  all  sorts  of  villainy,  and  averse  to  the  in* 
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stniction  of  liis  countr3rinen ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans,  and  knew  the  value  of  their 
arts.  His  son  was  an  insolent  youth,  well  trained  for  mercantile 
transactions,  and  anxious  to  amass  wealth :  he  became  my  friend  and 
neighbour.  My  mercantile  friend  already  mentioned,  had  a  cabin  be- 
neath mine.  He  was  remarkable  for  deceitfulness,  loquacity,  childish 
pride,  and  abominable  licentiousness.  His  companion  in  trade  was 
wealthy,  self-sufficient,  and  debauched,  but  polite.  In  the  practice  of 
wickedness  and  deceit,  no  one  was  superior  to  Captain  F6,  another  of 
my  fellow  passengers.  This  man  haa  formerly  been  in  command  of  a 
Siamese  junk,  bearing  tribute  to  China,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Pulo  Way.  On  his  release  from  that  island,  he  returned  to 
Bankok.  Being  skilful  in  various  sorts  of  workmanship,  especially  in 
painting  and  mechanics,  he  at  length  gained  so  much  property,  that  he 
was  able,  this  year,  to  put  some  hundred  peads  of  goods  on  board  a 
junk,  and  to  proceed  to  China,  where  he  had  two  wives  still  living. 
He  was  devoted  to  opium,  and  proue  to  lying ;  but,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  my  best  friend. 

'  Our  captain.  Sin-shun,  was  a  friendly  man,  well  versed  ia  the  art 
of  Chinese  navigation ;  but,  unhappily,  long  habituated  to  opium- 
smoking.  His  younger  brother  shewed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  truth : 
he  was  my  private  friend  and  associate  in  every  sort  of  trouble.  One 
of  the  captain's  brothers-in-law  was  the  clerk  ;  he  denominated  himself 
(from  the  moment  I  stepped  on  board)  my  younger  brother ;  paid  at- 
tention to  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel,  and  abstained  from  every  sort 
of  idolatry.  The  pilot  claimed  cousinship  with  me,  being  (as  he  said) 
of  the  same  clan.  He  was  little  versed  in  the  art  of  navigation,  but 
had  never  been  so  unlucky  as  to  sail  his  junk  on  shore.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  a  yielding  disposition,  and  a  constant  object 
of  raillery  to  the  sailors.  To  all  his  good  qualities,  he  added  that  of 
opium-smoking,  in  which  art  he  had  made  considerable  proficiency. 
His  assistant  was  quarrelsome,  but  more  attentive  to  the  navigation 
than  any  other  individual  on  board ;  and  he  also,  as  is  the  case  with 
almost  all  the  pilots,  was  trained  up  to  the  use  of  the  drug.  After 
having  inspired  the  delicious  fumes,  he  would  often,  against  his  in- 
clination, sleep  at  his  watch.  All  the  principal  persons,  on  whom  de- 
pended the  management  of  the  vessel,  partook  freely  of  this  intoxicating 
luxury,  by  which  they  were  alternately,  and  sometimes  simultaneously, 
rendered  unfit  for  service. 

'  When  I  embarked,  though  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  body,  I  cherished 
the  hope  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  would  restore  me  again  to  health,  if 
it  were  His  good  pleasure  to  employ  in  His  service,  a  being  so  un- 
worthy as  myself — ^the  least,  doubtless,  of  all  my  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Chinese  mission.  I  took  with  me  a  large  quantity  of  Christian  books, 
and  a  small  stock  of  medicines, — the  remnant  of  a  large  remittance, 
made,  not  long  before,  by  some  kind  English  friends.  I  was  also  pro- 
vided with  some  charts,  a  quadrant,  and  other  instruments  to  be  used 
in  case  of  emergency.'    pp.  68 — ^\ . 

For  some  days  after  Mr.  Gutzlaff  embarked,  his  debility  was 
so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and  was  unable  to  take  any 
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solid  food.  His  wish  to  depart  this  life  was  fervent :  the  strong  de- 
sire of  becoming  subservient  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  among 
the  Chinese,  alone  induced  him  to  pray  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life.  In  descending  *  the  serpentine  Meinam"*  from  Uankok,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  swtirms  of  mosquitoes,  which  are,  he  says, 

*  a  better  defence  to  the  country  than  the  miserable  forts  built  at 

*  the  mouth  of  tlie  river.**  On  the  bar,  there  is  very  little  depth 
of  water ;  and  the  passage  is  effected  not  without  difficulty.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  they  finally  got  under-weigh  for  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, but  continued  to  move  very  slowly  along  the  coast,  attempt- 
ing to  sail  only  when  the  tide  was  in  their  favour.  Such  is  Chinese 
navigation.  After  passing  (.^ape  Liant,  'which,  in  most  charts,* 
we  aro  told,  '  is  ])laced  too  far  west  by  two  dt'grees^  they  ap- 
proached Chantibun  (Chantibond), '  sl  place  of  considerable  trade': 
the  name,  in  fact,  is  that  of  a  province,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  in  Siam,  formerly  a  part  of  Camboja,  and  annexed 
to  the  Siamese  empire  by  Pe-ya-tac.  With  the  utmost  difficult}' 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kang-kau  river  in  Cambojs, 
where  there  is  a  city  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Singa])ore,  principally  in  rice  and  mats.  Its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned; it  must  be  a  place  not  far,  we  presume,  from  Camboja 
Toint.  On  the  4th  of  July,  they  reached  Pulo  Condore,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Kwun-lun;  an  island  inhabited  by  Cochin-Chinese 
fishermen.  The  coast  of  Tsiompa  is  picturesque;  the  country 
is  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines 
and  by  Cochin-Chinese  and  Malays.  The  Chinese  do  not  often 
trade  thither.  In  five  days  from  Pulo  Condore,  the  wind  being 
favourable,  they  passed  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  the  islands  and 
promontories  of  which  have  a  very  romantic  appearance :  and  on 
the  10th,  came  in  sight  of  Teen-fung,  a  high,  rugged  rock,  three 
or  four  leagues  from  Hainan,  which  was  nailed  by  the  sailors  is 
the  first  object  within  their  native  country.  The  isiand  of  Hainan 
presents  on  every  side  a  mountainous  aspect :  but  the  interior  con- 
tains some  level  districts,  where  rice  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  descendants  of  settlers  from  Fuhkeen^  who  arc 
described  in  very  favourable  terms. 

<  They  are  a  most  friendly  people^  always  cheerful,  always  kind.  In 
their  habits  they  are  industrious^  clean,  and  very  persevering.  To  a 
naturally  inquisitive  mind,  they  join  a  love  of  tnitn,  which,  however, 
they  are  slow  in  understanding.  The  Houian  Catholic  missiooaries 
very  early  perceived  the  aniiableness  of  this  people,  and  were  success- 
ful in  their  endeavours  to  convert  them  ;  and  to  this  day  many  of  the 
|)eopIe  profess  to  be  Christians,  and  seem  anxious  to  prove  themselves 
such. 

^  Hainan  is  on  the  whole  a  barren  country  ;  and,  mth  the  exception 
of  tiinl)er,  rice,  and  snj;:ir,  (the  latter  of  which  is  principally  carried 
to  the  north  of  China,)  there  are  no  articles  of  cx|K)rl.     The  inhabit- 
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ants  carry  on  some  trade  abroad ;  they  visit  Tonqnin,  Cochin-China^ 
Siam,  and  also  Singapore.  On  their  voyages  to  Siani,  they  cut  timber 
along  the  coasts  of  Tsiompa  and  Camboja ;  and  when  they  arrive  at 
Bankok,  buy  an  additional  quantity,  ^vith  which  they  build  junks. 
In  two  months  a  junk  is  finished — the  sails,  ropes,  anchor,  and  all  the 
other  work,  being  done  by  their  own  hands.  These  junks  are  then 
loaded  with  cargoes,  saleable  at  Canton  or  on  their  native  island ;  and 
both  junks  and  cargoes  being  sold,  the  benefits  arc  divided  among  the 
builders.  Other  junks,  laden  with  rice,  and  with  bones  for  manure, 
are  usually  despatched  for  Hainan. 

'  During  my  residence  in  Siam,  I  had  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
this  people.  They  took  a  particular  delight  in  perusing  Christian 
books,  and  conversing  on  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  .  •  .  And  almost 
all  of  those  who  came  annually  to  Bankok  took  away  books,  as  valu- 
able presents,  to  their  friends  at  home.  Others  spoke  of  the  good 
effects  produced  by  the  books,  and  invited  me  to  visit  their  country. 
Humbly  trusting  in  the  mercies  of  our  God  and  Redeemer,  that  He 
will  accomplish,  in  His  own  time,  the  good  work  which  has  been 
commenced,  I  would  invite  some  of  my  brethren  to  make  this  island 
the  sphere  of  their  exertions,  and  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
gospel  to  a  people  anxious  to  receive  its  precious  contents/  pp.  82,  3. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  junk  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Namoh,  so  named  from  a  rocky  island  composed  of  two  moun- 
tains connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  in  lat.  26**  28'  n.,  long. 
116®  39'  K.  It  is  a  military  station,  having  a  fort,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  between  the  people  of  Fuhkeen  and  Canton. 
Near  Namoh  is  Soakah,  or  Shan-keo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaou- 
ping  river,  in  the  district  of  Chaou-chow-foo,  the  most  eastern 
department  of  Canton  province,  bordering  on  Fuk-keen.  The 
sailors  were  natives  of  this  district,  which  is  very  populous.  More 
than  5000  of  the  inhabitants,  urged  by  necessity  to  leave  their 
native  soil,  go  every  year  to  the  various  settlements  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  to  Cochin-China,  and  to  Hainan,  or  gain  their  live- 
lihood as  sailors.  Rice  being  very  cheap  in  Siam,  every  sailor 
had  provided  a  bag  or  two,  as  a  present  to  his  family. 

'  In  fact,'  says  IMr.  G.,  '  the  chief  thing  they  wish  and  work  for,  is 
rice ;  their  domestic  accounts  are  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rice 
consumed ;  their  meals  according  to  the  number  of  bowls  of  it  boiled  ; 
and  their  exertions,  according  to  the  quantity  wanted.  Every  sub- 
stitute for  this  delicious  food  is  considered  meagre,  and  indicative  of 
the  greatest  wretchedness.  When  they  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  they  supply  the  deficiency  of  rice 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Inquiring  wnether  the  western  bar- 
barians eat  rice,  and  finding  me  slow  to  give  them  an  answer,  they 
exclaimed :  ''  O  the  sterile  regions  of  barbarians,  which  produce  not 
the  necessaries  of  life  !  Strange,  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  Ions 
ago  died  of  hunger ! "  I  endeavoured  to  shew  them  that  we  had 
substitutes  for  rice,  which  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it.     But  all 
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to  no  purpose ;  and  they  still  maintained,  that  it  is  only  rioe  which 
can  properly  sustain  the  life  of  a  human  being. 

'  When  most  of  the  sailors  had  left  the  junk,  I  was  led  to  rrflect  cxd 
their  miserable  condition.  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  clothes  and 
money,  they  return  home,  and  in  a  few  days  hurry  away — again  to 
encounter  new  dangers  and  new  perils.  But,  however  wretched  their 
present  condition  may  be,  their  prospects  for  eternity  are  far  more 
deplorable.  Reprobates  in  this  life,  they  tremble  to  enter  into  eternity, 
of  which  they  ha\'e  very  confused  ideas.  They  defy  God,  who  rules 
over  the  seas ;  they  curse  their  parents,  who  gave  them  life  ;  they  are 
enemies  to  each  other ;  and  seem  entirely  regardless  of  the  future ; 
they  glory  in  their  shame ;  and  do  not  startle  when  eonvicted  of  being 
the  servants  of  Satan.'    pp.  85-7» 

In  the  department  of  Chaou-chow-foOy  as  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province,  the  pressure  of  famine  during  the  preceding 
few  months,  had  driven  numbers  to  have  recourse  to  piracy,  or 
to  join  the  secret  associations  of  banditti  which  infest  the  southern 
provinces  of  China.  Mr.  GutzlafF  saw  many  natives  fitmishing 
for  want  of  food,  who  were  thankful  for  the  smallest  quantities  <? 
rice  thrown  out  to  them. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  they  passed  Amoy,  the  priacipal  empo- 
rium of  Fuhkeen,  and  the  residence  of  numerous  merchants,  who 
are  the  owners  of  more  than  300  large  junks,  carrying  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  not  only  to  all  the  ports  of  China,  but  to 
many  also  in  the  Indian  archipelago* 

'  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties  levied  on  exports  and  imports, 
these  merchants  maintain  their  trade,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  the 
mandarins.  They  would  hail  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  opening  a 
trade  with  Europeans,  and  would  doubtless  improve  upon  that  of 
Canton.'     p.  92. 

On  the  following  day,  favourable  winds  continued  till  they 
reached  the  channel  of  Tea-wan,  known  to  Europeans  under  the 
name  of  Formosa. 


'  This  island  has  flounslied  greatly  since  it  has  been  in  the 
sion  of  the  Chinese,  who  go  thither,  generally,  ftt)m  Toi^-an,  in 
Fuhkeen,  as  colonists,  and  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  trade,  and  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  sugar,  and  camphor.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
small  junks  belonging  to  Amoy ;  they  go  to  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  island,  and  either  return  loaded  with  rice,  or  go  up  to  the  north  of 
China  ^vith  sugar.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  island  has  been  co- 
lonized, and  the  advantages  it  affords  for  the  colonists  to  throw  ctf 
their  allegiance,  have  induced  the  Chinese  government  to  adopt  re- 
strictive measures,  and  no  person  can  now  emigrate  without  a  permit. 
The  colonists  are  wealthy  and  unruly ;  and  hence  there  are  numerous 
revolts,  which  are  repressed  with  great  difficulty,  because  the  leaders, 
withdrawing  to  the  mountains,  stand  out  against  the  government  to 
the  very  uttermost.     In  no  part  of  China  are  executions  so  frequent 
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as  they  are  here ;  and  in  no  place  do  they  produce  f|  less  salutary  in- 
fluence. The  literati  are  very  successful;  and  people  in  Fnhkeen 
sometimes  send  their  sons  to  Formosa,  to  obtain  literary  degrees.' 

pp.  93,  4. 
*  The  island  at  present  forms  the  granary  of  Fuhkeen.  Tt  produces 
immense  quantities  of  rice,  and  furnishes  many  cargoes  of  sugar.  The 
Formosan  camphor  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  has  been  subjected  to  China,  the  eastern 
portion,  lying  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  passes  through  the 
island,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  aborigines.  They  are  described  as 
a  harmless  race,  when  not  provoked,  but  relentless,  when  once  en- 
raged.'   p.  202. 

The  soil  of  the  island,  Mr.  GutzIafF  represents  as  entirely  al- 
luvial. The  sea  recedes  so  rapidly,  that  many  harbours,  once 
food,  are  now  inaccessible,  even  for  small  junks ;  and  large  shoals 
ave  become  visible  all  along  the  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is 
consequently  very  dangerous. 

Unfavourable  weather,  during  which  the  junk  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  dashed  on  the  rocky  coast,  detained 
them  for  some  time  in  this  channel ;  and,  in  addition  to  perils 
from  the  elements,  Mr.  GutzIafF  had  nearly  fallen  victim  to  the 
villany  of  the  sailors.  We  pass  over  the  interesting  details,  which 
our  readers  will  be  best  pleased  with  as  they  occur  in  the  simple 
and  affecting  narrative.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Chusan  (or  Chow-shan)  islands.  The  city  of  Chow-shan,  situated 
in  lat.  30"  26',  has  fallen  into  decay,  its  harbour  being  now  the 
rendezvous  only  of  a  few  native  junks.  A  short  distance  to  the 
westward,  is  Ning-po,  the  principal  emporium  of  Che-Keang  pro- 
vince, which  was  visited  by  the  Author  in  his  second  voyage. 
About  the  20th  of  August,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  On  the  river  Woo-sung,  which  communicates  with  it, 
stands  Shang-hae,  the  emporium  of  Nanking  and  the  province  of 
Keang-nan,  and  next  to  Canton  in  importance.  This  city  also 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  visited  in  the  Amherst  *.  On  the  2Sd,  the  junk 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Letaou,  in  the  bay  of  Sang-kow,  where 
they  remained  several  days.  On  the  2d  of  Sept.,  they  again 
anchored  in  the  deep  and  spacious  harbour  of  Ke-shan-so. 

'  The  town  from  which  this  harbour  takes  its  name,  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  its  environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  people  were  polite 
and  industrious;  they  manufacture  a  sort  of  cloth,  which  consists 
partly  of  cotton  and  partly  of  silk ;  it  is  very  strong,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  every  part  of  China.  They  are  wealthy,  and  trade  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  junks  which  touch  here  on  their  way  to  Teen- 
tsin.  Many  junks  were  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time  with  ours,  and 
trade  was  very  brisk.     On  shore,  refreshments  of  every  description 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  X.  p.  333. 
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were  cheap.  The  people  seemed  fond  of  horaemaiifthip ;  and  while  ire 
were  there,  ladies  had  horse-races,  in  which  they  greatly  excelled.  The 
fame  of  the  English  men-of-war  had  spread  cuiistemation  aiid  awe 
among  the  people  here ;  and  I  endeavoured,  so  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  which  they  entertained.'  pp.  ICN^ — 1 10, 

Near  Ke-sban-so,  is  Kan-chow,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Shan- 
tung (Shang-tong).  The  ]M;ople  of  this  province  are  stated  to  be 
in  general  far  more  honest  than  those  of  the  southern  parts,  though 
the  latter  treat  them  as  greatly  their  inferiors.  On  the  9th,  the 
junk  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pci-ho  or  White  Iliver. 
The  country  on  its  banks  is  most  dreary. 

'  The  entrance  of  the  Pci-ho  presents  nothing  but  scenes  of  wTetch- 
edness ;  and  the  whole  adjacent  country  seemed  to  be  as  droarv  as  a 
desert.      While  the  southern  winds  blow,  the  coast  is  often  oversowed 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  country  more  inland  affords  vcnr 
little  to  attract  attention,  being  diversitied  only  b?  stacks  of  salt,  and 
by  numerous  ittmuli,  which  mark  the  abodes  of  t^e  dead.     The  forts 
are  nearly  square,  and  are  surrounded  by  single  walls.     They  evince 
very  little  advance  in  the  act  of  fortification.     The  people  told  me, 
that  when  the  vessels  of  the  last  English  embassy  were  anchored  utf 
the  Pci-ho,  a  detachment  of  soldiers — ^infantry  and  cavalry — was  sent 
hitlier  to  ward  off  any  attack  that  might  be  made.     The  impression 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  pco])le  by  the  appearance  of  those  ships  is 
still  very  perceptible.     I  frequently  heard  unrestrained  remarks  con- 
cerning barbarian   Hcrceness  and  thirst  after  conquest,    mixed  with 
eulogiums  on  the  equitable  government  of  the  English  at  Sii^pore. 
The  i)eople  wondered  liow  a  few  barbarians,  without  the  transrorming 
influence  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  could  arrive  at  a  state  of  civilisation 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  "  the  middle  kingdom."     They  rejoiced 
that  the  war  at  the  bar  of  the  Pei-ho  was  too  shallow  to  afford  a 
passage  for  men-of-war  ;  (which,  however,  is  not  the  case;  when  the 
S4)uth  wind  prevails,  there  is  water  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest 
class ;)  and  that  its  course  was  too  rapid  to  allow  the  English  vessels 
to  ascend  the  river.     While  these  things  were  mentioned  with  exult- 
ation, it  was  remarked  by  one  who  was  present,  that  the  barbarians 
had  *'  fire-ships,"  which  could  proceed  up  the  river  without  the  aid  uf 
trackers ;    this   remark   greatly  astonished  them,  and  excited  their 
fears :  which,  however,  were  quieted  when  I  assured  them  that  those 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  though  valiant,  would  never  make  an 
attack  unless  provoked,  and  that,  if  the  Celestial  Empire  never  pro- 
voked them,  there  would  not  be  the  least  cause  for  fear. 

*  Though  our  visitors  here  were  numerous,  they  cared  very  little 
about  me,  and  treated  me  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  the  other 
passengers.  j\Iost  of  the  inhabitants,  who  reside  near  the  shore,  are 
]>oor  fishermen  ;  their  food  consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  Barbadoes 
millet,  boiled  like  rice,  and  mixed  with  water  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  individuals ; — if  they  are  rich, 
the  quantity  of  water  is  small ;  if  poor,  as  is  usually  the  cue«  the 
quantity  is  large.      They  eat  with    astonishing  rapidity. 
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their  mouths  full  of  millet  and  vegetables,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  any  of  the  latter.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  this  way  ; 
and  only  a  few  persons  who  are  wealthy,  and  the  settlers  from  Keang- 
nan,  Fuhkcen,  and  Canton  provinces,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  rice.  In  a 
district  so  sterile  as  this,  the  poor  inhabitants  labour  hard  and  to  little 
purpose,  in  trying  to  obtain  from  the  productions  of  the  soil  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

*  The  village  of  Ta-koo,  near  which  we  anchored,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  architecture  along  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho;  and  it  is  only  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  throughout  these  dreary  regions,  that  the 
people  fix  their  dwellings.  The  houses  are  generally  low  and  square^ 
with  high  walls  towards  the  streets ;  they  are  well  adapted  to  keep 
out  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  but  are  constructed  with  little  regard 
to  convenience.  The  houses  of  all  the  inhabitants,  however  rich,  are 
built  of  mud,  excepting  only  those  of  the  mandarins,  which  are  of 
brick.  The  hovels  of  the  poor  have  but  one  room,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  their  dormitory,  kitchen,  and  parlour.  In  these  mean 
abodes,  which,  to  keep  them  warm,  are  stopped  up  at  all  points,  the 
people  pass  the  dreary  days  of  winter ;  and  often  with  no  other  pros- 
pect than  that  of  starving.  Their  chief  enjoyment  is  the  pipe.  Rich 
individuals,  to  relieve  the  pressing  Wants  of  the  populace,  sometimes 
give  them  small  quantities  of  u'arm  millet ;  and  the  emperor,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  compassionately  be- 
stows on  them  a  few  jackets.  I  had  much  conversation  >vith  these 
people,  who  seemed  to  be  rude  but  hardy,  poor  but  cheerful,  and  lively 
but  quarrelsome.  The  number  of  these  wretched  beings  is  very  great, 
and  many,  it  is  said,  perish  annually  by  the  cold  of  winter.  On  ac- 
count of  this  overflowing  population,  wages  are  low,  and  provisions 
dear ;  most  of  the  articles  for  domestic  consumption  are  brought  from 
other  districts  and  provinces ;  hence  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
even  such  as  fuel,  are  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  It  is  happy  for  this 
barren  region,  that  it  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital ;  and  that 
large  quantities  of  silver,  the  chief  article  of  exportation,  are  con- 
stantly flowing  thither  from  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.' 

pj).  113—117. 

*  ITie  large  and  numerous  stacks  of  salt  along  the  river,  especially 
at  Teen-tsin,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  strangers.  The 
quantity  is  very  great,  and  seems  suflicient  to  supply  the  whole  em- 
pire; it  has  been  accumulating  during  the  reign  of  nve  emperors ;  and 
it  still  continues  to  accumulate.  This  salt  is  formed  in  vats  near  the 
sea  shore ;  from  thence  it  is  transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta- 
koo,  where  it  is  compactly  piled  up  on  hillocks  of  mud,  and  covered 
with  bamboo  mattings;  m  this  situation  it  remains  for  some  time, 
when  it  is  finally  put  into  bags  and  carried  to  Teen-tsin,  and  kept  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  before  it  can  be  sold.  More  than  eight  hun- 
dred boats  are  constantly  employed  in  transporting  this  article ;  and 
thousands  of  persons  gain  a  livelihood  by  it,  some  of  whom  become 
very  rich :  the  principal  salt  merchants,  it  is  said,  are  the  richest  per- 
sons in  the  empire. 

'  Along  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  are  many  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
all  are  built  oi  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  style  as  at  Ta-koo. 
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Large  Relds  of  Barbadoes  millet,  pulse,  and  tumiiM  were  seen  in  the 
nei^bourhood ;  these  were  carefully  cultirated  and  watered  bj 
women,  who  seem  to  enjoy  more  liberty  here  than  in  the  southern  pro- 
Tinces.  Even  the  very  poorest  of  them  were  well  dressed  ;  but  lieir 
feet  were  much  cramped,  which  gave  them  a  hobbling  gait,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  use  sticks  when  they  walked.  The  young  and  riHioff 
population  seemed  to  be  very  great.  The  ass,  here  rather  a  amall  ana 
meagre  animal,  is  the  principal  beast  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  simple,  and  even 
rude.  Though  this  country  has  been  inhabited  for  a  great  many  cen- 
turies, the  reads  for  their  miserable  carriages  are  few,  and  in  some 
places  even  a  foot-path  for  a  lonely  traveller  can  scarcely  be  found.' 
pp.  119,  12U. 

Tcen-tsin,  which  is  only  two  days  from  Peking,  is  the  port  of 
the  capital,  and  haa  a  veiy  extensive  trade.  More  than  500 
junks  arrive  annually  from  the  southern  ports  of  China,  and  from 
Cochin-China  and  Siam.  The  river  was  here  thronged  with 
junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactions  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
scene.  In  no  other  port  of  China  is  trade  so  lucrative,  but  no- 
where else  arc  so  many  dangers  to  be  encountered  by  the  native 
shipping.  Hence,  the  average  profits  realized  are  small.  Tecn- 
tsin,  however,  the  Author  says,  would  open  a  fine  field  for  foreign 
enterprise.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  European  woollens; 
only  the  high  prices  which  they  bear,  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  making  extensive  purchases.  Silver  is  so  plentiful,  that  a 
T^[ular  trade  in  it  is  carried  on  by  many  individuals.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  inhabitants  struck  Mr.  G.  as  resembling  the  Eu- 
ropean ]>hysiognomy  more  than  those  of  any  Asiatics  fae  had 
seen ;  and  in  their  character  and  manners  there  is  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  European.  Their  dialect  abounds  with  gutturals, 
and  for  raughncEs  is  not  unlike  the  Swiss.  Though  it  bears  coo- 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  mandarin,  it  contains  so  many  locd 
phrases  and  corruptions  of  that  dialect,  as  to  be  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  those  acquainted  only  with  tlie  mandarin  tongue. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  himself  recognised 
here  by  some  of  his  old  friends,  who  had  a  long  time  before  re- 
ceived medicines  and  books  from  him  in  Siam;  and  his  skill  as  a 
physician  was  soon  put  in  requisition. 

'  They  lauded  my  noble  conduct  in  leaving  off  barbarian  t 


and  in  escaping  from  the  land  of  barbarians,  to  come  under  the  shield 
of  the  "  son  of  heaven."  They  approved  of  my  design  in  not  only 
benefiting  some  stra^ling  rascals  (according  to  their  own  ezpreauon) 
in  the  out-ports  of  China,  but  in  coming  also  a  great  distanoet  to  ■■^■* 
the  faitlifui  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  knew  even  that 
seaisans  neang,  "  the  lady  teacher,"  (my  late  wife,)  had  died  ;  ■■^ 
condoled  with  me  on  account  of  my  irreparable  loss. 

'  It  very  soon  apj)carcd  that  I  was  known  here  as 
well  as  in  Siam  ;  and  hence  I  thought  it  my  duty  tv  ■ 


let  boldly/^H 
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at  the  same  time  with  prudence.  Some  captains  and  pilots,  afflicted 
either  Tvith  diseased  eyes  or  with  rheumatism,  were  my  first  patients. 
They  lived  in  a  miserable  hovel  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
preparing  to  smoke  the  "  delicious  drug,"  when  I  entered,  and  up- 
braided them  sharply  for  their  licentiousness.  From  my  severe  re- 
marks on  their  conduct,  they  concluded  that  I  had  some  remedy  for 
the  use  of  the  drug,  and  intimated  their  opinion  to  others.  The  suc- 
cess of  my  first  practice  gained  me  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  a 
whole  clan  or  tribe  of  the  Chinese,  who  never  ceased  to  importune  me 
to  cure  their  natural  or  imaginary  physical  defects.  The  diseases  of 
the  poorer  classes,  here,  seemed  as  numerous  as  in  any  part  of  India. 
They  generally  complained  of  the  unskilfulness  of  their  doctors,  whose 
blunders  I  had  frequently  to  correct.  Chinese  doctors  are,  usually, 
unsuccessful  literati,  or  persons  fond  of  study.  They  claim  the  title 
of  doctor  as  soon  as  they  have  read  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  medicine,  without  showing  by  practice  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
appellation.  Their  minute  examination  of  the  pulse,  which  is  fre- 
quently very  correct,  gives  them  some  claim  to  the  title  of  able  prac- 
titioners. Anatomy,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  must  be  gained 
from  dissection,  the  Chinese  regard  as  founded  on  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, and  not  in  truth.  Their  materia  medica  is  confined  chiefly 
to  herbs,  which  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  their  prescriptions. 
They  have  some  very  excellent  plants,  but  injure  and  weaken  their 
eflfect,  by  mixing  them  up,  as  they  do,  often  sixty  or  seventy  in  one 
dose.  They  generally  foretel  the  precise  time  of  the  patient's  restor-* 
ation,  but  are  often  found  mistaken.  To  stand  against  men  of  this 
description,  who  are  so  very  wise  in  their  own  imagination,  was  not  an 
easy  task ;  but  I  always  convinced  them,  by  facts,  that  our  theories, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  would  have  the  most  salutary  eflfect.' 

'  The  town,  which  stretches  several  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  equals  Canton  in  the  bustle  of  its  busypopulation,  and  surpasses 
it  in  the  importance  of  its  native  trade.  The  streets  are  unpaved ; 
and  the  houses  are  built  of  mud  :  but  within  they  are  well  furnished, 
with  accommodations  in  the  best  Chinese  style.  A  great  many  of  the 
shop-keepers,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  the  place,  are 
from  Fuhkeen ;  and  the  native  merchants,  though  well  trained  to  their 
business,  or  outdone  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  traders  from  the  south. 

^  Kam-sea's  house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  well 
furnished ;  he  received  me  cordially,  and  oflFered  me  a  commodious 
room.  The  crowd  of  people  at  his  house  was  great,  and  many  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  them  concerning  me ;  but  as  the  Fuhkeen  men 
acknowledged  me  to  be  their  fellow-citizen,  these  questions  were  easily 
set  at  rest.  A  mandarin  of  high  rank,  who  heard  of  my  arrival,  said 
— *'  This  man,  though  a  stranger,  is  a  true  Chinese ;  and,  as  several 
persons  seem  anxious  to  prevent  his  going  up  to  the  capital,  I  will  give 
nim  a  pas^ort,  for  it  would  be  wrong,  that,  after  having  come  all  the 
way  from  Siam,  he  should  not  see  the  "  dragon's  face." 

'  The  curiosity  to  me  was,  during  several  days,  very  great ;  and  the 
captain's  anxiety  much  increased,  when  he  saw  that  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  so  many  individuals.     There  were  some^  who  even  *mut- 
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tered  that  I  had  come  to  make  a  map  of  the  o(miitiy«  in  order  to  be- 
come the  leader  in  a  premeditated  assault  on  the  empire.  Yet  all 
these  objections  were  soon  silenced,  when  I  opened  my  medicine  chest, 
and  with  a  liberal  hand  supplied  every  applicant.  Gfod,  in  his  merer, 
bestowed  a  blessing  on  these  exertions,  and  gave  me  fiiToor  in  the  era 
of  the  people.  Several  persons  of  rank  and  influence  paid  me  fre- 
quent visits,  and  held  long  conversations  with  me.  They  ivere  pidite 
and  even  senile  in  their  manners.  Their  inquiries,  most  of  them 
trivial,  were  principally  directed  to  Siam ;  and  their  remarks  ooo- 
oerning  Europe  were  exceedingly  childish.  The  concourse  of  people 
became  so  great,  at  length,  that  I  was  obliged  to  hide  myself.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  lived  opposite  to  the  house  where  I  resided,  wishing  to 
purchase  me  from  the  captain,  with  a  view  to  attract  customers  by  hit 
presence,  offered  to  pay  for  me  the  sum  of  2000  taels  of  silver  {sbani 
2700  dollars).  My  patients  had  now  become  so  numerous  as  to  en- 
gross all  my  attention  ;  from  very  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night,  I  was  constantly  beset  by  tiiem,  and  often  severely  tried.  Yet 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making  known  to  them  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  ana  of  pointing  out  the  way  of  eternal  life.* 

pp.  129— 133^ 

It  was  Mr.  G.'^s  intention  to  proceed  to  the  capital ;  but  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  found  neceasaiy  to 
shorten  their  sta^,  lest  the  Pei-ho,  by  freezing  up,  should  detain 
them  over  the  winter.  On  the  17th  of  October,  therefore,  they 
began  to  move  slowly  down  the  river.  Before  leaving  Teen-tsin, 
he  received  numerous  presents,  accompanied  with  many  wishes 
for  his  welfare.  A  great  many  persons  came  to  take  an  aflec- 
tionate  leave  of  him  on  his  departure ;  and  he  was  constnuned  by 
their  urgent  request  to  promise  that,  if  God  should  permit,  be 
would  return  the  next  year.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  junk 
got  finally  under  weigh,  and  afler  a  voyage  attended  by  not  a  few 
hardships,  and  the  tedious  delays  and  perils  of  Chinese  navi- 
gation, on  the  13th  of  December  he  reached  Macao,  and  found 
himself  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Second  Voyage  performed  by  Mr.  Gutilaff,  was  in  the 
Lord  Amherst,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  oudine  in 
reviewing  Captain  Lindsay^s  Narrative.  Some  additional  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  our  Author^s  Journal;  but  for  these  ve 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

The  Third  Voyage  is  very  briefly  detailed.  Mr.  Gntslaff  em- 
barked, in  Oct.  20th,  1832,  in  the  Sylph,  a  fast-aiiling  yeud, 
bound  for  Tcen-tsin  and  Mantchoo  Tartaij.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  he  revisited  Shang-hae,  where  Admiral  Kwaog 
made  kind  enquiries  after  the  supercargo  of  the  Amherst,  and 
the  people  appeared  even  more  friendly  and  eager  to  obtain  books 
than  before.  On  leaving  this  port,  they  shap^  their  course  for 
Cha-poo,  on  the  coast  of  Che-keang,  m  latitude  30^  37^,  the 
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only  place  whence  the  imperial  monopoly  with  Japan  is  carried 
on.     This  place  is  described  as  extremely  picturesque. 

'  Together  with  its  suburbs^  the  town  is  perhaps  five  miles  in  circuit, 
built  in  a  square,  and  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  Hang-chow  river.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  surroundmg  region.  We  may  say, 
that  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  is  one  village  interspersed  with 
towering  pagodas,  romantic  mausoleums,  and  numerous  temples.  The 
adjacent  country  is  called  the  Chinese  Arcadia ;  and  surely  if  any  ter- 
ritory in  China  is  entitled  to  this  name,  it  is  the  tract  around  Hang- 
chow  and  Cha-poo.  It  seems  that  the  natives  also  are  sensible  of  their 
prerogative  in  inhabiting  this  romantic  spot.  They  have  tried  to  im- 
prove upon  nature,  and  have  embellished  the  scenery  with  canals,  neat 
roads,  plantations,  and  conspicuous  buildings.  We  found  nowhere  so 
much  openness  and  kindness  as  among  them.  Their  intelligent  in- 
quiries respecting  our  country  were  endless,  and  they  seemed  never 
satiated  with  our  company. 

'  When  we  first  landed,  an  armed  force  was  drawn  up  along  the 
shore.  The  soldiers  had  match-locks  and  burning  matches  ready  for  a 
charge.  A  Tartar  general  had  placed  himself  in  a  temple  to  super- 
intend the  operations.  Being  accustomed  to  the  fire  of  Chinese  bat- 
teries, which  seldom  do  hurt,  and  knowing  that  their  match-locks  can- 
not hit,  we  passed  the  line  of  their  defence  in  peace.  The  soldiers  re- 
treated, and  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  rear  being  very  dense,  a  great 
part  of  the  camp  was  overrun  and  pressed  down  by  the  people,  so  that 
the  tents  fell  to  the  ground.  After  this  outset,  nothing  disagreeable 
occurred ;  we  were  at  full  liberty  to  walk  abroad  and  converse  with  the 
people,  and  were  only  occasionally  troubled  with  the  clamorous  en- 
treaties of  some  officers.  But  after  an  interview  with  a  messenger  from 
the  Lieutenant  Grovemor  at  Hang-chow,  (a  very  sensible,  courteous 
ofiicer,)  and  several  other  mandarins,  we  came  to  an  understanding. 

'  In  one  of  our  excursions  I  took  a  box  of  books  with  me.  We  had 
visited  a  temple  upon  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  all  this  populous 
region.  The  temples  might  be  called  elegant  by  the  Chinese,  if  the 
abominations  of  idolatry  did  not  render  such  an  epithet  inapplicable* 
When  I  took  the  books  out  of  the  boat,  and  handed  a  copy  to  a  man  of 
respectable  appearance,  he  read  aloud  the  title,  and  all  at  once  the 
crowd  rushed  upon  me,  hundreds  stretching  out  their  hands  to  receive 
the  same  gift.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  store  was  exhausted,  but 
the  news  spread  with  great  rapidity.  We  saw  the  people  sitting  for 
six  hours  together  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  opposite  to  which  our  vessel 
was  lying  at  anchor.  As  soon  as  they  saw  us  approaching  near  to  the 
shore,  they  ran  down  the  hill  \«'ith  great  velocity,  grasped  the  books 
from  my  hands,  and  sped  towards  their  friends  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  If  ever  our  christian  books  have  been  read  with  attention,  it 
was  here  at  this  time.  We  took  a  wide  range  in  the  adjacent  country, 
and  were  really  astonished  at  the  general  knowledge  which  these  silent 
preachers  had  spread. — Let  us  not  boast  of  such  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  diffusion  6f  knowledge,  nor  deny  to  curiosity  her  full 
share  in  this  stir ;  yet  after  all  this,  the  gospel  must  be  said  to  have 
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£«y«nB  r>!T«  on  €as^.'  ""^c^     ^e  lart  tac  Tcnk  to  Gad. 
nsrvivit  tL'jwr  i.la«*-  lyx  to  €fnl:  scl£§ijT  in  tic  « 

t//  tL*rvfe  n:::I;''/r.A  ti*  z^esjis  of  kro-xing  tic  war  of 

llie  ino«t  intere^ticg  feature  of  this  voyage  vas  tbc 
Poo- to,  an  inland  of  the  Chasan  groupe.  in  lat.  30"  3,  long.  12I\ 
vhich  they  reached  on  the  -kh  of  Feb.  on  their  bomevani 
I'pT/n  this  Uland  there  is  a  Terr  famoos  Boc 
which  communicates  to  it  a  peculiar  sanctity.     At  a  discaooe. 
appeared  barren  and  scarcely  habitable ;  bat,  on  a 
hfjiiii:  prominent  buildings  and  large  glittering  domes,  gave 
of  the  extraordinary-  &cene  lihich  awaited  the  Ti&iters. 

'  A  temple  built  on  a  projecting  rock,  beneath  which  the  fixxzac 
sea  danhed,  gave  us  Mime  idea  of  the  genins  of  its  inhafantaztts,  in  vsa 
htltciitif^  the  m^ist  attractive  spot  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  idoiiirT. 
We  were  quite  engaged  in  viewing  a  large  building  situated  in  a  gxwe. 
when  wc  ol/served  s^ime  priests  of  Budha  walking  along  the  ahorv,  a:- 
tracte<l  by  the  novel  sight  of  a  ^hip.  Scarcely  had  we  landed  who 
anrjther  [/arty  of  priests,  in  common  garbs  and  very  filthr,  hastened 
down  to  u«,  chanting  hymns.  When  some  books  were  odeicd  theas. 
they  exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to  Budha,"  and  eagerly  took  erery  rolnme 
which  I  had.  We  then  ascended  to  a  large  temple  sumcinded  by 
trees  and  Iramboo.  An  elegant  portal  and  magnificent  gate  broogli't 
us  into  a  large  court,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  long  row  of  build- 
ing's— not  unlike  barracks, — but  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  Oa 
entering  it,  the  huge  images  of  Budha  and  his  disciples,  the  lepie- 
sentations  of  Kwan-yin,  the  goddess  of  mercy,  and  other  deformed 
idols,  with  the  spacious  and  well  adorned  halls,  exhibit  an  in 
siglit  to  the  foreign  spectator.  With  what  feelings  ought  a 
to  Ix!  impressed  when  he  sees  so  great  a  nation  under  the  abject 
trol  of  disgusting  idolatry  ?  Whilst  walking  here,  I  was  stronglr  re- 
minded of  Paul  in  Athens,  when  he  was  passing  among  their  twnplet, 
and  saw  an  altar  dedicated  ''  To  the  unknown  God."  For  here  we 
also  found  Inith  n  small  hall  and  an  altar  covered  with  white  doth, 
allotted  to  the  same  purpose.  I  addressed  the  priests,  who  followed 
us  in  crowds,  for  several  hundreds  belong  to  this  temple ;  they  gare  the 
assent  of  indifference  to  my  sayings,  and  fixed  their  whole  attention 
U}>on  the  examination  of  our  clothes.  It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to 
M^i  that  the  major  and  intelligent  part  of  them  were  so  eagerly  reading 
cHir  lxM>ks,  that  they  could  n(»t  find  a  few  moments  even  to  look  at  us. 
The  treatise  which  pleased  them  most,  ^vas  a  dialogue  between  Ckamg 
and  Yuen,  the  one  a  Christian  and  the  other  an  ignorant  heathen. 
This  w(»rk  of  the  late  much-lamented  Dr.  Milne,  contains  very  pointed 
and  just  remarks,  and  has  always  been  a  favourite  book  among  the 
ChintNse  readers. 

'  The  high  ])riest  recjuested  an  interview.  .  He  was  an  old  deaf  man, 
who  seemiul  to  have  very  little  authority,  and  his  remarks  were 
mun -place  enough.     Though  the  people  sec      d  tn  be  gieally 
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barrassed  at  our  unexpected  appearance^  tbeir  apprehensions  gradually 
subsided ;  meanwhile  we  had  toe  pleasure  of  seeing  our  ship  coming 
to  anchor  in  the  roads.  Having  therefore  renewed  my  stock  of  books 
with  a  larger  store^  I  went  again  on  shore.  At  this  time  the  demand 
was  much  greater,  and  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of 
priests  who  ran  down  upon  us,  earnestly  begging  at  least  a  short  tract, 
of  which  I  had  taken  great  quantities  with  me ;  I  was  very  soon 
stripped  of  all,  and  had  to  refuse  numerous  applications. 

'  We  afterwards  followed  a  paved  road,  discovering  several  other 
small  temples,  till  we  came  to  some  large  rocks,  on  which  we  found 
several  inscriptions  hewn  in  very  large  letters.  One  of  them  stated 
that  China  has  sages !  The  excavations  were  filled  with  small  gilt 
idols  and  superscriptions.  On  a  sudden  we  came  in  sight  of  a  still 
larger  temple,  with  yellow  tiles,  by  which  we  immediately  recognized 
it  as  imperial.  A  bridge,  very  tastefully  built  over  an  artificial  tank, 
led  to  an  extensive  area  paved  with  quarried  stones.  Though  the 
same  architecture  reigned  in  the  structure  of  this  larger  building  as  in 
the  others,  we  could  distinguish  a  superior  taste  and  a  higher  finish. 
The  idols  were  the  same,  but  their  votaries  were  fiar  more  numerous  ; 
indeed  this  is  the  largest  temple  I  have  ever  seen.  The  halls  being 
arranged  with  all  the  tinsel  of  idolatry,  presented  numerous  specimens 
of  Chinese  art. 

<  These  colossal  images  were  made  of  clay,  and  tolerably  well  gilt. 
There  were  great  drums  and  large  bells  in  the  temple.  We  were  pre- 
sent at  the  vespers  of  the  priests,  which  they  chanted  in  the  Pali  lan- 
guage, not  unlike  the  Latin  service  of  the  Romish  church.  They  held 
their  rosaries  in  their  hands,  which  rested  folded  upon  their  breasts ; 
one  of  them  had  a  small  bell,  by  the  tinkling  of  which  their  service 
was  regulated ;  and  they  occasionally  beat  the  arum  and  large  bell  to 
rouse  Budha  to  attend  to  their  prayers.  The  same  words  were  a  hun- 
dred times  repeated.  None  of  the  officiating  personages  showed  any 
interest  in  the  ceremonies,  for  some  were  looking  around,  laughing  and 
joking,  whilst  others  muttered  their  prayers.  The  few  people  who 
were  present,  not  to  attend  the  worship  but  merely  to  gaze  at  us, 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  deeree  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  service. 
Though  we  were  in  a  dark  hall,  standing  before  the  larscst  image  of 
Budha,  there  was  nothing  impressive ;  even  our  Engli^  sailors  were 
disgusted  with  the  scene.  Several  times  I  raised  my  voice  to  invite 
nil  to  adore  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  the  minds  of  the  priests 
seemed  callous,  and  a  mere  assent  was  all  which  this  exhortation  pro- 
duced. Though  the  government  sometimes  decries  Budhism  as  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  we  saw  papers  stuck  up,  wherein  the  people  were 
exhorted  to  repair  to  these  temples  in  order  to  propitiate  heaven  to 
grant  a  fertile  spring ;  and  these  exhortations  were  issued  by  the  em- 
peror himself.     What  inconsistency  !'    pp.  438 — 442. 

This  temple  is  stated  to  have  been  built  during  tlie  time  of  the 
Leang  dynasty,  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  ago :  but  it  has  un- 
dergone great  repairs.  Under  both  the  last  and  the  present  dy- 
nasty, it  has  enjoyed  the  imperial  patronage.  On  the  island, 
which  has  an  area  of  not  more  than  12  square  miles,  are  two  large 
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and  sixty  nnall  temples,  all  built  in  the 

blishment  consists  of  about  2000  priests !    No  frmaka  n^  aQuved 

to  live  on  the  inland,  nor  any  laymen,  except  ihoee  k  die  WBryat 

of  the  priests. 

'  To  maintain  thiii  numeroos  train  of  idlers,  lands  ok  tW  vu^^a^ 
]>^knd  have  been  allotted  for  their  use,  which  they  £uin  •■&  ;  be:  n 
this  is  i^till  inadequate,  they  go  upon  b^ging 
into  the  surrounding  provinces^  but  even  as  £tf  as  S& 
being  a  place  of  pilgrimage  also,  the  priests 
3Iany  rich  [jersons,  and  especially  successful  capCains^  repair  thither 
til  express  their  gratitude  and  spend  their  money  in  tbla  delighlM 
spot.  For  this  reaviU  the  priests  have  large  halls  and  keep  a  rqgabr 
establishment,  though  they  themselves  live  on  a  my  spariac  &L 
We  never  saw  them  use  any  meat :  few  are  deoentlT  diCBMd :  sad 
the  greater  part  are  very  ignorant,  even  respecting  their  own  teaeSfc 
We  saw  many  young  fine-looking  children,  whom  they  had  boo^a  ti 
initiate  them  early  into  the  mysteries  of  Budhism.  They  rnnijJiiid 
bitterly  of  the  utter  decay  of^  their  establishment,  and  were  anskat 
to  ol^itain  from  us  some  gift.  To  every  person  who  visita  this  isIhL 
it  appears  at  first  like  a  fairy  land,  so  romantic  is  every  thin^  vUdk 
meets  the  eye.  Those  large  inscriptions  hewn  in  solid  granite,  tks 
many  temples  which  appear  in  ever\'  direction,  the  highly  picCnrcaqai 
scenery  itself,  with  its  many-peaked,  riven,  and  detached  rocks^  aal 
above  all,  a  stately  mausoleum,  the  largest  which  I  hare  ci 
containing  the  bones  and  ashes  of  thousands  of  priests,  quite 
the  imagination. 

'  In  order  to  satisf)'  my  mind  respecting  founding  a  depositary  tm 
Scriptures  and  tracts  in  one  of  the  temples,  I  took  my  station  in  tke 
great  hall  which  leads  into  the  large  temple.  At  thia  time  I  bad 
taken  the  precaution  of  guarding  my  back  by  the  wall,  that  I  might 
not  be  thrown  douTi  by  the  crowd.  Within  a  few  minutea  the  priests 
thronged  around  me.  Thouch  they  were  urgent,  they  bdhaTed  po- 
litcly,  and  begged,  almost  with  tears,  that  I  would  give  them  a  rev 
tracts.  How  joyfully  did  they  retire  with  the  books  under  thor 
arms! 

*  Thus  wc  passed  many  days  here,  and  the  demand  for  the  word  of 
God,  not  indeed  as  such,  but  as  being  a  new  doctrine,  increased  daily 
more  and  more.  Wc  afterwards  visited  several  other  islanda  belong- 
ing to  the  Chusan  group,  which  teemed  with  inhabitants.  There  aie 
less  obstacles  here  to  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  than  in  many  ialandi 
in  tlic  Pacific.  They  are  far  more  populous,  and  their  inhabitants  are 
very  thriving  people,  noways  deficient  in  natural  understanding. 
English  vessels  visited  them  occasionally,  during  the  last  centary,  but 
they  have  never  been  accurately  known  by  any  European  navigator  i 
therefore  we  took  the  trouble  to  explore  them  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  great  Chusan  has  high  towering  hills,  and 
splciidia  fertile  valleys,  some  of  which  are  alluvial  ground.  There 
are,  perhaps,  one  million  of  inhabitants.'     pp.  443—446. 

After  a  voyage  of  six  months  and  nine  days,  the  Author  once 
mure,  on  the  29th  of  April,  reached  Macao. 
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These  voyages  sufficiently  prove  that  China  is  not  inaccessible 
to  the  operations  of  Protestant  missionaries.  If  Nestorian  mis- 
sionaries in  former  times,  and  Romish  emissaries  in  our  own  day, 
could  gain  access  to  the  very  recesses  of  the  empire,  what  reason 
could  there  be,  indeed,  to  doubt  the  success  of  similar  enterprises 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  a  purer  faith  ?     But  let  the  ^  door 

*  to  China  ^  once  be  opened,  and  what  an  overwhelming  field  of 
operation  will  present  itself !     ^  Should  the  changes  in  our  trade 

*  facilitate  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  people,^  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
marks, *  China  will  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  commanding 
^  objects  ever  presented  to  the  attention  of  Christian  nations/  * 
While  the  commercial  world  is  all  activity  and  enterprise,  in  the 
expectation  of  securing  splendid  advantages  from  the  opening  of 
the  trade,  how  incumbent  is  it  upon  the  churches  of  Christendom, 
to  emulate  that  spirit  for  more  important  ends !  What  pompous 
and  costly  embassies,  what  mercantile  intercourse  and  commercial 
treaties  have  failed  to  effect,  it  is  probably  reserved  for  the  humble 
and  noiseless  labours  of  the  self-denying  Missionary  to  accom- 
plish. 

*  China,'  remarks  the  estimable  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  '  still  proclaims  her  proud  and  inapproachable  supremacy,  and 
disdainfully  rejects  all  pretensions,  in  any  other  nation  to  be  considered 
as  her  equal.  This  feeling  of  contemptible  vanity  Christianity  alone 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  destroy.  Where  other  means  have 
failcNd,  the  Uospel  will  triumph.  This  will  fraternize  the  Chinese  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  will  teach  them,  that,  while  there  is  one 
tme  God,  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Gkwpel,  while  it  will  unfold  to  them  that 
they  are  one  in  circumstances,  and  in  destiny,  will  link  them  in  sym- 
patoy  with  other  portions  of  their  species,  and  thus  add  to  the  triumphs 
it  has  achieved,  and  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  its  author  and  its  end.' 

p.  xci. 

Mr.  Auber^s  volume  is  a  mere  collection  of  historical  memo- 
randa, relating  to  the  trade  with  China,  which  may  be  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  reference.  The  impression  which  the  perusal  is 
adapted  to  leave  is,  we  tjiink,  very  opposite  to  that  which  the 
Writer  apparently  wishes  to  produce ;  since  it  is  extremely  unfa- 
vourable as  regards  the  wisdom  of  the  *  corporate  body  ^  who  have 
so  long  controlled  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  China, 

*  Mr.  Ellis  cites  from  the  "  Companion  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Ca- 
lendar "  for  1832,  a  census  of  the  Chinese  population,  taken  in  a.d. 
1813,  under  the  authority  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Kea-king,  and 
printed  in  the  Ta^ising  Hwuyleen,  1825.  This  statement  makes  the 
total  population  of  the  empire  amount  to  363,447>183— more  than 
twice  the  number  which  Humboldt  and  Balbi  are  willing  to  assign  to 
it,  and  certainly  beyond  all  antecedent  credibility. 
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on  conditions  dishonourable  to  the  national  character,  disadvanta- 
geous to  our  trade,  and  hostile  to  the  high  purposes  for  which 
Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  Great  Britain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  East. 

China,  Mr.  Auber  tells  us,  ^  is  one  of  the  five  principal  fto- 
^  tions  who  have  divided  among  them  the  vast  continents  of  Asia. 
*  The  other  four  are  India,  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Arabia.**  We 
must  be  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  Auber,  that  these  are  not  na- 
tions, but  countries;  and  that  China  is  governed,  not  by  the 
Chinese  nation,  but  by  Tartars ;  Persia,  by  Turks ;  Arabia,  by 
Egyptians  and  Ottomans ;  and  India,  by  the  British. 


Art.  III. — I.  Landscape  lllustradons  of  the  Bible;  consisting  of 
Views  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  from  finished  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A.,  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.A.,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  made  from  original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot,  and  en- 
graved by  W.  and  E.  Finden.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Plates. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  B.D.,  Author  of  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
sup.  roy.  8vo,  2^ .  bd,  each ;  imp.  8vo,  3j.  ^, ;  imp.  4to^  ^9, 6d. 
London,  1834. 

2.  Cabinet  Illustrations  for  Pocket  Editions  of  this  Holy  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  Historical  and  Topographical.  Part  I. 
Six  Plates,  engraved  on  Steel.  The  Liandscapes  nrom  Drawings 
by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A.,  selected  from  the  most  authentic  existing 
Documents,  and  the  Sketches  of  modem  Oriental  Travellers :  ana 
the  Historical  Subjects  chosen  from  the  most  celebrated  Pictaici 
of  eminent  Painters.    2s.  6d.    London,  1834. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  from  original  Paintings,  made  ca^pressly 

by  Richard  Westall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  John  Martin,  Esq.     Part  I. 
Eight  Engravings.     8vo,  1^. ;  roy.  4to,  2s.  6d* 

4.  The  Piciure-Biblctfor  the  Young.  Containing  Sacred  NairativeSy 
in  the  Words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Illustrated  by  JBunavings. 
Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.     12mo.     pp.  170.    London^  18S4. 

TN  former  times,  missals  and  sacred  books  were  illuminated: 
now  our  artists  undertake  to  illustrate  the  BiUe.  The  ac- 
ceptation of  the  two  words,  however,  is  much  the  same,  and  we 
must  not  go  to  etymology  for  their  import.  Otherwise  we  might 
say,  that  the  light  shed  by  the  illuminators  was  much  like  that  of 
the  waxen  tapers  before  Romish  altars,  and  that  the  glory  thrown 
over  the  Bible  by  our  illustrators,  resembled  that  of  painted  glass. 
But  all  that  is  understood  by  cither  term  is,  an  embellishment ; 
and  embellishments  are  not  required  to  be  always  in  strict  har- 
mony with  truth.     Hitherto,  certainly,  the  sacred  Scriptufea  have 
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been  little  indebted  to  the  pencil  for  any  real  illustration.     '  Not- 
^  withstanding  the  surpassing  interest  which  attaches  to  Scripture 

*  localrties,**  it  is  observed,  in  the  prospectus  to  these  Landscape 
Illustrations,  ^  very  few  even  of  the  most  remarkable  places  men- 

*  tioned  in   the  Bible  have  ever  been  delineated.      The  few 

*  wretched  engravings  which  occur  in  books  of  travels,  convey  a 
^  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  places  which  they  are  intended  to 
^  represent.''  And  yet,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  exception  of 
engravings  representing  oriental  costume,  and  illustrating  the 
manners  of  eastern  countries  as  they  still  exist  and  always  have 
existed,  ^  matter  of  fact  views  of  places  ^  form  the  only  embellish- 
ments of  the  sacred  text  suitable  to  its  character,  or  adapted  to 
any  useful  purpose.  Barbarous  or  fastidious  as  may  be  deemed 
our  judgement,  we  should  attach  little  value  to  a  set  of  Bible 
prints  taken  from  the  works  of  either  ancient  or  modem  masters, 
which,  exquisite  as  they  may  be,  considered  as  works  of  art,  are 
for  the  most  part  wholly  dencient  in  either  historical  or  religious 
propriety,  and  often  are  chargeable  with  gross  absurdity.  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  the  poet,  may  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  poetry  of  the  pencil ;  but  let  them  appear  in  illus- 
tration of  Paradise  Lost,  not  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Repre- 
sentations of  the  Creation,  like  that  which  Mr.  Martin  has  at- 
tempted, we  deem  at  once  objectionable  and  ridiculous.  The 
Deluge  is  a  subject  which  has  seldom  been  treated,  and  is  scarcely 
capable  of  being  treated,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  please  any  but 
children.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  favouritei 
subjects  of  painters.  But  what  can  we  say  of  such  Cabinet  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Bible  as  a  portrait  of  the  homed  ]Sf  oses,  or  of 
a  very  feminine  St.  John,  or  a  Hagar  and  Ishmael  with  a  groupe 
of  baby  angels  in  the  clouds  ?  We  must  confess  that  we  have 
serious  samples  as  to  the  propriety  of  binding  up  with  the  volume 
of  inspired  truth,  such  apocryphal  embellishments. 

To  Landscape  Illustrations,  however,  no  possible  objection 
can  attach,  provided  that  care  be  taken  not  to  confound  with 
Scripture  fact,  the  legends  of  superstition.  This  exception  may 
not  be  deemed  wholly  superfluous,  when  we  find  the  interior  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  street  called  Via 
Dolorosa^  given  in  Part  II.  as  an  illustration  of  the  Bible ;  toge- 
ther with  a  very  misjudged  attempt  in  the  text,  to  defend  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  which  have  in- 
volved the  actual  topography  of  the  ancient  city  in  obscurity. 
Mr.  Home  should  have  known  better  than  to  countenance  such 
puerile  absurdity.  Whatever  Bishop  Heber  (if  he  was  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer)  or  any  other  ingenious  critic  may  choose  to 
assert,  the  site  of  the  pretended  sepulchre  never  could  have  been 
without  the  ancient  wall ;  and  the  spot  where  Peter^s  cock  crew, 
and  the  house  of  Dives,  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as 
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the  clumsy  fraud  of  the  sepulchre.  So  far  firom  illustrmtiiig  the 
sacred  narrative,  the  plate  that  U  given  can  only  convey  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  nature  of  the  tomb  in  which  the  Saviour^s  bodj 
was  placed,  and  connect  false  associations  with  the  recitaL  The 
mummery  got  up  by  Helena  and  the  monks,  ia  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing to  the  intelligent  and  pious  traveller  who  wishes  to  fol- 
low the  only  safe  guides,  Nature  and  the  Bible.  Of  the  roooo- 
ments  of  Jewish  days,  no  undoubted  vestige  remains,  except  the 
tombs,  the  cisterns,  the  magnificeut  remains  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  perhaps  the  cave  called  the  Schcxil  of  the 
Prophets  on  Mount  Carmel.  We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Home 
gravely  speaking  of  the  workshop  of  Joseph  and  the  Viigin 
Mary's  kitchen  at  Nazareth,  without  any  distinct  intimation  of  a 
becoming  Protestant  indignation  at  such  lying  fables.  The  in- 
terest of  Judea  lies  in  the  Luidscape — in  the  unchangeable  featiues 
of  nature : — not  in  modem  Jerusalem,  but  in  Mount  Olivet,  and  the 
brook  Cedron,  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  Lake  of  Gali- 
lee. The  topography  of  Palestine  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
illustrated.  For  this  purpose,  the  travels  of  Dr.  E.  1>.  Clarke, 
who  galloped  through  the  country  and  overlooked  the  site  of  Sa- 
maria, the  garrulous  prosing  of  Rae  Wilson,  and  the  sentimental 
pages  of  Chateaubriand,  are  worth  absolutely  nothing ;  and  we 
regret  to  find  them  cited  as  authorities  in  the  descriptions  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Home. 

WJiat  business  has  a  view  of  Palmyra  in  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible  ?  It  is  true  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Tadmor,  bat  the 
architectural  remains  are  of  the  era  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Of  the  plates  themselves  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
Part  I.  contains  a  magnificent  view  of  Mount  Ararat,  drawn  by 
Turner,  and  exquisitely  engraved  by  Finden ;  a  distant  view  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Valley  of  Ke* 
dron,  by  moonlight, — a  very  beautiful  scene;  and  a  view  of 
Palmyra.  Part  II.  contains  Sidon;  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre ;  Street  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Nazareth.  The  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  the  publication  is  most  commendable,  and  will,  we  hope, 
insure  a  remunerating  sale.  Every  plate,  and  the  text  connected 
with  it,  are  distinct,  so  that  the  purcnaser  may  make  hisselecCioB, 
and  reject  the  apocryphal  illustrations.  Altogether,  it  will  torn 
one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  views  uiat  have  yet  been 
brought  before  the  public. 

Part  I.  of  the  Cabinet  Illustrations  contains  six  platea:  vkl 
Hagar  and  Ishmael ;  Moses ;  St.  John ;  and  viewg  of  Palmyrti 
Nazareth,  and  Malta. 

Westall  and  Martin'^s  Illustrations  are  cut  in  wood,  and  are  A 
fcctive  specimens  of  that  style  of  engraving*  The  subjects  are. 
The  Creation ;  the  Temptation  of  Adam ;  The  Judgement  of 
Adam  and  £vc ;  The  Expulsion  from  Paradise ;  Cain  and  AbeTs 
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SM3rifice;  The  Deluge;   The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters;  and 
Hagar  and  Ishmael. 

The  Picture  Bible  for  the  Young  contains  a  series  of  outline 
engravings  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  with  numerous  vignette  wood- 
cuts. The  designs,  by  H.  Melville,  are  spirited,  and  marked  by 
great  propriety.  Pains  have  apparently  been  taken  to  rendnt' 
them  consistent  with  eastern  costume,  and  conformable  to  the 
Scripture  narrative.  If  the  subsequent  volumes  keep  up  the  pro- 
mise of  this,  it  will  be  by  far  the  best  picture  Bible  for  young 
persons  that  has  appeared.  Calling  to  mind  the  interest  once  in- 
spired  in  ourselves  by  the  vulgarly  conceived  Dutch  Bible  prints 
of  a  folio  Bible,  and  the  storied  tiles  of  our  nursery  fire-place,  we 
cannot  but  felicitate  the  little  people  of  the  present  day  upon  the 
superior  provision  which  the  march  of  art  has  afforded  for  their 
Sunday  amusement  and  instruction. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pel- 
ham  ",  "  Euffene  Aram  ",  &c  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi,  341.  27  plates, 
London^  1834. 

2.  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  F.S.A.  With 
illustrative  Views  ^om  Sketches  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  London, 
1832. 

T^HE  richly-wrought  missals  of  other  days  have  passed  away 
with  their  monkish  illuminators;  and  the  costly  volumes 
which  led  the  devotion  of  priest  or  noble,  exists  but  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  antiquary.  The  *  lively  effigies '  of  some  worthy 
abbot  are  no  longer  recognized  in  the  garb  of  an  early  confessor, 
nor  the  miniature  of  some  fair  and  favoured  lady  (for  flattery 
could  scale  even  convent  walls)  in  the  character  of  an  angel  or  a 
Madonna.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  we 
moderns  find  nothing  but  amusement  in  the  portraitures  of  those 
airy  opponents  of  St.  Dunstan  which  impressed  our  forefathers 
with  such  salutary  horror ;  and,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  every 
child  will  be  too  well  taught  to  be  any  longer  afraid  of  darkness, 
of  old  pictiu-e-galleries,  or  of  churchyards  by  moonlight.  When 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  the  thunders  of  Rome  no  longer 
availed  either  to  suppress  or  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  learning, 
commenced  the  iron  age  of  literature.  Men  began  to  think,  andf 
to  speak,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  write  for  themselves.  But  the  ink 
had  become  rather  muddy  by  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years  which 
had  accumulated  diu-ing  the  time  it  was  out  of  use.  And  as 
sturdy  reformers  have  ever  gone  to  the  extreme  opposed  to  the 
errors  they  undertook  to  correct,  the  license  of  the  legend  was 
opposed  by  the  rigid  severity  of  the  treatise  or  the  lecture. 
Thus,  ponderous  tomes  and  lengthened  discourses  multiplied,  till 
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they  became  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  public  mind,  and  their  reign 
has,  in  its  turn,  passed  away.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  niH 
unprofitable  task,  to  trace  the  course  of  English  literature  to  the 
present  day  ; — to  mark  what  influence  political  events,  or  public 
characters,  or  original  genius,  have  had  on  its  progress.  But 
this  is  not  for  us.     We  must  proceed  to  the  task  before  us. 

It  was  in  a  languid  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  deep  and 
extensive  reading  had  been  yielded  to  our  German  neighlwurs, 
when  no  poetry  was  considered  readable  after  Lord  Byron^s,  any 
more  than  other  novels  after  the  Waverley,  and  before  usefiil 
knowledge  societies  and  penny  magazines  had  as  yet  discomfited 
the  tactics  of  the  Uow,  that  the  Annuals  made  their  appearance. 
Their  plates  attracted  some ;  their  stories  others ;  and  in  a  fev 
years,  this  new  style  of  work  formed  an  appreciable  item  in  the 
accounts  of  the  patrons  of  the  press.  Their  success  seems  to 
have  emboldened  our  artists  and  booksellers  to  join  in  producing 
a  still  more  elegant  class  of  illustrated  volumes,  among  which  we 
must  accord  a  high  rank  to  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.'" 

The  design  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  embody  at  once  the 
scenery  and  the  associations,  the  *  outer  and  inner  world '  of  the 
land  of  the  Rhine.  The  scenery  is  delineated  by  the  aid  of  botii 
the  pen  and  the  pencil ;  the  stories  interwoven  in  the  narrative 
bring  before  us  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  people  to  whose 
vineyards  we  are  transported;  and  the  introduction  of  fairie^, 
gnomes,  et  hoc  genus  omtie^  heightens  the  variety  of  subject  in 
this  enchanting  volume.  Germany  as  it  is,  is  not  all  that  attracts 
our  attention  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  We  are  pointed 
back  to  the  days  when  it  was  a  province  of  the  Eternal   City. 

*  Rome — '  apostrophizes  the  Author,  *  magnificent  Rome  !  where- 

*  ever  the  pilgrim  wends,  the  traces  of  thy  dominion  greet  his  eyes. 
^  Still  in  the  heart  of  the  bold  German  race,  is  graven  the  print  of 

*  the  cagle'*s  claws ;  and  amidst  the  haunted  regions  of  the  Rhine, 

*  we  pause  to  wonder  at  the  great  monuments  of  the  Italian  yoke." 
But  to  the  relics  of  classic  lore  that  yet  linger  among  these 

*  castled  crags ',  our  fancy  is  only  directed ;  it  is  not  satisfied. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  a  peep  is  given  us  of 
'  the  last  lingering  wanderer  of  the  race  which  the  Romans  wor- 
'  shipped  \  we  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  have  not  more  afford- 
ed us  of  *  the  golden  tribes.**     It  would  have  rendered  more  com- 

^  the  picture  of  the  Rhbe. 

Donsu    able  ]     t  of  the  book,  to  bqzin  with  the  super-natural, 

▼onrites  of  our  chudhood — ^the  nines.     An 

the  Elfin  tribes  makes  an  excursion  to  Ger- 

among  other    attendants,  by  a  veriublc 

oiature ;  and  by  their  agency  we  are  in- 

in  have  not  yet  been  driven  by  the  march 

1  caverns  of  the  Rhine.     In  a  work 
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of  fanqr,  we  must  accord  to  the  author  his  request  to  be  judged 
by  the  rules  of  poetry  rather  than  of  prose,  and  would  thererore 
warn  all  such  sober  personages  as  are  unwilling  to  be  run  away 
with  into  the  regions  of  wild  fiction,  to  shun  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine.  This  premised,  such  readers  as  wish  to  escape  for  a  few 
minutes  from  tnis  hackneyed  and  melancholy  world,  cannot  do 
better  than  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bulwer. 
They  will  find  the  companions  of  their  tour  to  consist  of  a  young 
and  lovely  English  girl,  upon  whom  consumption  has  set  its  seal, 
and  who,  being  advised  to  travel,  has  preferred  the  scenes  of  the 
romantic  legends  of  the  North,  to  the  classic  associations  of  a 
warmer  clime, — together  with  her  lover  and  her  father. 

The  progress  of  these  pilgrims  forms  the  narrative,  which  is 
diversified  by  the  stories  recounted  by  the  way,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  unearthly  dramatis  persancB  above  alluded  to.  The  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  although,  if  Mr.  Bulwer,  after  the  fashion 
of  modem  writers,  has  blended  any  thing  of  the  auto-biographical 
with  the  description  of  his  hero,  he  would  be  a  pleasanter  com- 
panion on  paper  than  in  real  life.  Trevylyan  *  was  of  a  wild,  reso- 

*  lute,  and  active  nature.     Thrown  on  the  world  at  the  age  of 

*  sixteen,  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  alternate  pleasure,  travel, 
^  and  solitary  study .**  This  process  appears  to  have  had  the  effect 
of,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  case-hardening  him, 
though  his  better  qualities  are  called  forth  by  his  hapless  attach- 
ment. His  character,  and  the  philosophy  of  tne  book,  are  pervaded 
by  a  misanthropic  tone  which  scarcely  harmonises  with  tne  hopes 
he  entertains  of  a  future  union  with  his  Gertrude.  *  The  philo- 
^  sophy  of  a  sad  experience,  acting  on  an  unimpassioned  heart,^ 
had,  we  are  told,  rendered  Vane,  the  father  of  Gertrude,  more 
cold,  and  more  sceptical,  even  than  Trevylyan.  A  very  sad  pic- 
ture of  the  world,  their  conversations  would  lead  us  to  form.  But 
we  turn  from  the  philosophy  of  the  volume  to  the  more  agreeable 
fiction. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  entire,  one  of  the  tales,  and  to 
extract  from  them  were  to  mutilate.  We  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent to  accompany  the  pilgrims  over  a  short  portion  of  their  route 
from  Cologne.     On  leaving  that  unsavoury  city, 

'  the  stream  winds  round  among  banks  that  do  not  yet  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Rhine ;  but  they  mcrease  in  interest  as  you  leave  Surdt 
and  Godore.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  river  does  not,  however, 
really  appear,  until  by  degrees  the  Seven  Mountains  and  '  The 
CASTLED  Crag  op  Drachenfels  *  above  them  all,  break  upon  the 
eye.  Around  Neider  Cassel  and  Rheidt,  the  vines  lie  thick  and  clus- 
tering ;  and,  from  the  shore,  you  see  from  place  to  place  the  islands 
stretching  their  green  length  along,  and  breaking  the  exulting  tide. 
Village  rises  above  village,  and  viewed  from  the  distance  as  you  sail^ 
tlic  pastoral  errors  that  enamoured  us  of  the  village  life,  crowd  thick 
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and  fast  upon  us.  So  still  do  these  hamlets  seem^  so  sheltered  firoAD  the 
passions  of  the  world ;  as  if  the  passions  were  not  like  winds— only  felt 
where  they  breathe^  and  invisible  save  by  their  effects !  Leaping  |nto 
the  broaa  bosom  of  the  Rhine  comes  many  a  stream  and  nWet 
upon  either  side.  Spire  upon  spire  rises  and  sinks  as  you .  sail  gn. 
Mountain  and  city — the  solitary  island — the  castled  steep — like  ike 
dreams  of  ambition^  suddenly  appear^  proudly  sweU,  and  directly  him 
away. 

' ''  Yon  begin  now/'  said  Trevylyan,  "  to  understand  the  charactor 
of  the  German  literature.  The  Rnine  is  an  emblem  of  its  luxuriance 
its  fertility^  its  romance.  The  best  commentary  on  the  German  genius 
is  a  visit  to  the  German  scenery.  The  mighty  gloom  of  the  Harts, 
the  feudal  towers  that  look  over  vines  and  deep  valleys  on  the  Ic^end* 
ary  Rhine ;  the  gigantic  remains  of  antique  power  profusely  scattered 
over  plain^  mount,  and  forest ;  the  thousand  mixed  recollections  that 
hallow  the  ground ;  the  stately  Roman,  the  stalwart  Groth  ;  the  chi« 
valry  of  the  feudal  age,  and  the  dim  brotherhood  of  the  ideal  world, 
have  here  alike  their  record  and  their  remembrance.  And  over  suck 
scenes  the  young  German  student  wanders.  Instead  of  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  English  traveller,  the  thousand  devices  to  cheat  the 
way,  he  has  but  his  volume  in  his  hand,  his  knapsack  at  his  back* 
From  such  scenes  he  draws  and  hives  all  that  various  store  which  after 
years  ripen  to  invention.  Hence  the  florid  mixture  of  the  Grerman 
muse — the  classic,  the  romantic,  the  contemplative,  the  philosophic, 
and  the  superstitious.  Each  the  result  of  actual  meditation  over  dif- 
ferent scenes.  Each  the  produce  of  separate  but  confused  recollec- 
tions. As  the  Rhine  flows,  so  flows  the  national  genius,  by  mountain 
and  valley — the  wildest  solitude — the  sudden  spires  of  ancient  cities — 
the  mouldered  castle— the  stately  monastery— the  humble  cot.  Gran- 
deur and  homeliness,  history  and  superstition,  truth  and  fable,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  so  as  to  blend  into  a  whole. 

' "  But,"  added  Trevylyan  a  moment  afterwards,  "  the  ideal  is 
passing  slowly  away  from  the  German  mind :  a  spirit  for  the  mor^ 
active  and  the  more  material  literature  is  springing  up  amongst  them* 
The  revolution  of  mind  gathers  on,  preceding  stormy  events ;  and.  tbi 
memories  that  led  their  grandsires  to  contemplate,  will  urge  the  youth 
of  the  next  generation  to  dare  and  to  act." 

'  Thus  conversing,  they  continued  their  voyage,  with  a  fair  wave, 
and  beneath  a  lucid  sky.  The  vessel  now  glided  beside  the  seven 
mountains  and  the  Drachenfels.  The  sun  slowly  progressing  to  his 
decline  cast  his  yellow  beams  over  the  smooth  waters.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  lay  a  village  deeply  sequestered  in  shade ;  and  above, 
the  Ruin  of  the  Drachenfels  caught  the  richest  beams  of  the  sun. 
Yet,  thus  alone,  though  lofty,  the  ray  cheered  not  the  gloom  that  hung 
over  the  giant  rock :  it  stooa  on  high,  like  some  great  name  on  which 
the  light  of  glory  may  shine,  but  which  is  associated  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  from  the  solitude  to  which  its  very  height  above  the  level 
of  the  herd  condemned  its  owner.'     pp.  100-103. 

This  extract  contains  a  fair  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Author.     Wc  could  find  it  in  our 
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hearts  to  be  vet^  spiteful  far  the  concluding  flin^.  It  has  been 
said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  eeneral  and  sweeping  satire  seldom 
offends,  as  each  reader  fitncies  himself  one  of  the  few  happy  ex- 
ceptions to  the  absurdities  of  his  friends.  We  will  not,  there- 
fore, go  out  of  our  way  so  far  as  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  thrown 
at  the  igfiohile  vutgus;  but  we  would  hint  that  intellectual 
power  is  marked  by  modesty,  and  that  its  possessor  would  be  the 
last  to  lament,  did  he  discern,  his  elevation  over  the  ^  herd.** 

^  The  Maid  of  Malines  ^  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tales  in 
the  book.  The  story  is  simple  and  touching.  A  peasant  girl, 
in  assisting  the  steps  of  a  blind  stranser,  who  is  deserted  by  his 
dog,  through  the  streets  of  Mechlin,  nas  her  arm  broken  in  pro- 
tecting him  from  an  unruly  horse.  Her  disinterested  kindness 
and  sweet  voice  touch  the  heart  of  the  darkened  wanderer,  and  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  city  makes  him  the  affianced  of  Lucille.  But 
to  break  the  smooth  course  that  bade  fair  to  run  so  smoothly,  the 
cures  performed  by  the  three  kings  of  Cologne  inspire  the  maiden 
with  hope  that  the  sight  of  St.  Amand  might  be  restored.  Un- 
known to  her  parents,  and  alone,  she  makes  the  toilsome  pilgrim- 
age, and  through  the  intervention  of  a  kind  priest,  returns  with  a 
celebrated  physician,  by  whom  the  sight  of  ner  lover  is  restored, 
— but  restored  only  to  render  him  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  a  beau- 
tiful cousin  of  poor  Lucille,  whose  own  features  had  been  seared 
by  the  small-pox.  Years  roll  on.  St.  Amand,  bitterly  lament- 
ing his  inconstancy,  seeks  to  lose  his  pain  in  the  din  of  war,  and 
retiuns  from  Egypt  again,  and  irrecoverably  blind.  Need  the 
sequel  be  told  ?  His  hearth  was  again  lonely ;  and  when,  with 
his  blindness,  his  former  love  returned,  he  no  longer  mourned  the 
fate  that  restored  him  to  Lucille.  In  tales  like  this,  Mr.  Bulwer 
is  at  home  :  we  wish  no  better  chronicler.  Not  less  happy  is  he 
in  the  specimen  which  he  gives  of  a  peculiar  style  of  German 
romaunt,  in  which  animals,  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech 
and  other  human  qualities,  are  the  heroes.  The  Dog,  the  Fox, 
and  the  Magpie  are  admirable  drawn  in  the  narrative  recounted 
by  the  fairy  ;  and  the  Griffin  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  is  quite 
German.  In  the  purely  imaginary  portions  of  the  work,  the 
Author  shews  himself  to  be  eminently  fimcy-free ;  but  we  do  not 
think  his  fairy  personages  equal  to  the  fairy  scenes.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  darkly  wild  than  '  the  Tomb  of  the  Teuton  \ 
encircled  with  the  wizard,  the  dwarf,  the  household  elf,  and  the 
more  graceful  fay,  and  the  enormous  dragon  of  the  north, — the  sole 
remains  of  an  antique  creed.  The  brightest  gem,  however,  in 
thb  book  of  beauty,  is,  we  think, 

'  Tbs  Complaint  of  the  last  Faun. 

'  The  moon  on  the  Latmos  mountain 
Her  pining  vigil  keeps ; 
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And  erer  the  silver  fSMintain 

Id  the  Dorian  valley  weeps. 
But  gone  are  Endymion's  dreams ; 

And  the  crystal  lymph 

Bewails  the  nymph 
Whose  beauty  sleeked  the  streams ! 

'  Round  Arcady's  oak,  its  green 

The  Bromian  i  w  weaves : 
But  no  more  is  the  Satyr  seen 

Laughing  out  from  the  glossy  leaves. 
Hushed  is  the  Lycian  lute  ; 

Still  grows  the  seed 

Of  the  Mcenale  reed, 
But  the  pipe  of  Pan  is  mute ! 

'  The  leaves  in  the  noon-day  quiver. 

The  vines  on  the  mountains  wave. 
And  Tiber  rolls  his  river 

As  fiast  by  the  Sylvan's  cave : 
But  my  brothers  are  dead  and  gone ; 

And  far  away 

From  their  graves  I  stray. 
And  dream  of  the  past  alone ! 

*  And  the  sun  of  the  north  is  chill. 

And  keen  is  the  northern  gale : 
Alas,  for  the  song  on  the  Argive  hill. 

And  the  dance  in  the  Cretan  vale ! 
The  youth  of  the  earth  is  o'er. 

And  its  breast  is  rife 

With  the  teeming  life 
Of  the  golden  tribes  no  more  ! 

^  ]\Iv  race  are  more  blest  than  I, 

Asleep  in  their  distant  bed  : 
'Twere  better,  be  sure,  to  die 

Than  to  mourn  for  the  buried  dead ; 
To  rove  by  the  stranger  streams. 

At  dusk  and  dawn, 

A  lonelv  faun. 
The  last  of  the  Grecian's  dreams.' 

With  regard  to  the  plates^  the  most  fastidious  could  find  little 
room  for  criticism.  Some  of  the  architectural  derigns  have 
the  elaborate  beauty  of  Prout^s  most  finished  drawings.  The 
burin,  though  handled  by  different  artists,  and  in  diflfermt  styles, 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  pencil.  The  flrontispiece,  Thurmbeifff 
drawn  by  D.  Roberts,  and  engraved  by  Wilmore,  is  at  once  boUi 
in  outline  and  exquisite  in  finishing :  we  almost  expect  to  see  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  thrown  on  the  rough  crags  and  air-hong 
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turrets  flit  over  the  scene.     A  peacock  is  introduced,  lying  on 
the  balcony  which  occupies  the  foreground,  and  the  bird'^s  atti- 
tude of  undisturbed  repose  gives  a  character  of  noon-day  tran- 
quillity   to   the   landscape.      The  church  of  St.  Rembauld  at 
Mechlin,  drawn  by  the  same  artist  as  the  preceding,  and  engraved 
by  Le  Keux,  looks,  indeed,  a  fairy  structure :  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  building,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  plate, 
suggest  the  idea  of  lace-work.     The  Ruins  of  Kheinfels  have  a 
gloomy  grandeur  quite  in  keeping  with  the  storm ;  we  almost 
question,  however,  the  legitimate  effect  of  introducing  lightning. 
It  serves,  indeed,  as  a  hint  to  the  imagination,  but  the  flash 
cannot   be  represented ;  for  even  were  the  scenery  depicted  as 
developed  by  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  splendour,  the  trans- 
ition from  gloom  to  light  and  from  light  to  gloom,  must  be  lost. 
A  master'*s  hand  may  arrest  the  view  thus  illumined,  but  it  would 
want  the  setting.     It  is  almost  invidious  to  select,  where  all  are 
so  beautiful ;  but  we  must  particularize  *  the  Brothers  \  engraved 
by  Hatfield  from  a  painting  by  M'Clise;  the  grouping,  the  con- 
trast of  the  figures,  and  of  the  shades,  and  the  natural  frame  afford- 
ed by  the  barriers  and  drapery  of  the  lists,  are  perfect.     The  most 
original  design  is  a  wreath  of  fairies,  who   are  seen  floating, 
dancing,  and  flying  around  a  Roman  faun,  (not  a  Grecian  one, 
as  the  latter  gentry  were  contented  with  the  human  form  gar- 
nished with  short  budding  horns  and  a  flowing  tail,  and  left  the 
goatish  appendages  to  their  cousins  the  satyrs,)  and  associated 
with  some  most  mis-shapen  elves,  whose  domain  is  evidently 
subterranean.     It  is  a  fantastic  and  graceful  groupe,  and  ad- 
mirably consorts  with  such  portions  of  the  letter-press  as  it  illus- 
trates.    There  are  two  other  elegant  fairy  scenes  by  Parris  ;  but 
we  miss  in  them  a  feature  which  makes  the  fays  of  JVPClise,  not 
people  with  wings,  but  real,  evident  fairies, — we  mean  their  head- 
dresses, composed  of  the  corollas  and  calicos  of  flowers.     Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  splendid  and  captivating  volume. 

It  is  almost  injustice  to  another  work,  which  we  intended  to 
notice  before,  to  bring  it  forward  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Bulwer^a. 
But  as  this  edition  is  not  the  first,  the  ^^  Lays  and  Legends  of 
the  Rhine  ^  may  be  presumed  to  have  already  found  favour  with 
the  public.  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was  rather  a  music  book 
than  a  volume  of  songs,  which  character  it  now  assumes.  The 
lithographs,  by  the  side  of  the  illustrations  of  "  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,*"  look — like  lithographs ;  but,  as  such,  they  are  good :  par- 
ticularly Andernach,  the  Lurtei  Berg,  the  Drachenfells,  and  Ru- 
desheim.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lays  we  should  rank 
*  The  Chapel  of  Stromberg,  and  *  Giesela.'  '  The  Brothers '  is  a 
tale  that  bears  twice  telling,  and  we  scarcely  know  to  which  ver- 
sion to  give  the  preference. 
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Art.  V. — 1 .  The  Ultimate  Object  of  Evangelical  Dissenters  avowed 
and  advocated,  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  King's  Wcish-house, 
London.     By  T.  Binney.     8vo.,  pp.  44.    London.     18M. 

2.  Religious  Reform  impracticable  without  Separation  from  the  State. 

An  earnest  Appeal  to  Pious  Members  of  the  Established  Church. 
By  Mathetes.     8vo.,  pp.  36.     London^  1834. 

3.  Ecclesiastical    Establishments    indefensible;    and    the    continued 

Separation  of  English  Dissenters  from  the  Episcopal  Church  jus- 
tifiable :  a  Reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hull,  entitled^ 
'    "  Ecclesiastical    Establishments    not    inconsistent  with    Christ- 
ianity.'*    By  John  Boutet  Innes.    8to.,  pp.  129.    London^  1834. 

4.  The  Rights  of  the  National  Church,  and  Six  Reasons  for  main- 
taining them  against  the  Encroachments  of  Dissenters.  By  An- 
drew Marvell,  junior.     12mo.^  pp.  35.     Hull,  1834. 

5.  The  Union  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Church  calmly  considered: 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  By 
Coadjutor.     8vo.,  pp.  22.    London,  1834. 

6.  A  Serious  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  the  present  Crisis. 
By  a  Puritan.    8yo.,  pp.  40.     London,  1834. 

?•  The  Sword  Acuminated.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Sword  Un- 
sheathed."   8yo.,  pp.  12.    London,  1834. 

"WlTE  shall  commence  our  account  of  this  new  batch  of  paro- 
phlets,  by  noticing  the  last,  in  which  we  are   ourselves 
more  particularly  concerned. 

It  seems  that  the  "  Sword  Unsheathed''  jumped  from  its 
scabbard  in  consequence  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view, not  at  all  of  a  polemical  cast,  but  one  in  which  we  had  ex- 
pressed approbation  of  an  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  *,  in  a  volume  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  curious  enough  that  so  fierce  an  attack 
upon  the  Dissenters  should  have  been  called  forth  by  the  work  of  a 
brother  clergyman.  But  stranger  still  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  should  have  proceeded  from  such  a  quarter.  Having  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  writer,  we  very  naturally,  though  errone- 
neously,  supposed  that  his  character  must  answer  to  his  pro- 
duction,— that  a  pure  spring  could  not  send  forth  such  filthy 
water, — that  sentmients  so  fanatical,  and  language  so  arrogant, 
must  proceed  from  some  insolent  fanatic.  We  had  really  no  suspi- 
cion that  a  man  with  any  fair  pretension  to  evangelical  piety  or 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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kindly  feeling,  could  have  been  capable  of  so  grievous  an  outrage 
against  charity;  and  we  felt  indignant  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  perverted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  party  politics*  As 
regards  the  pamphlet  itself  which  called  forth  our  remarks,  we 
cannot  admit  that  any  language  of  condemnation  could  be  too 
severe.  But  as  regards  the  character  of  the  writer,  we  arc 
happy  to  believe  ourselves  altogether  mistaken.  We  have 
learned  from  several  quarters,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  is  not  only  a 
good  man,  but  an  amiable  one,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  main- 
tained with  the  Dissenters  he  anathematises,  the  most  friendly 
intercourse ;  that  he  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  last  men  from  whom 
so  extraordinary  a  display  of  '  unsheathed^  bigotry  could  have 
been  expected.  The  anomalies  of  human  character  are  endless. 
It  is  well  to  recollect,  however,  who  it  was  that  said,  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
consume  them''?  How  unlike  the  character  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple !  Not  less  at  variance  with  the  character  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  bears  among  those  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  is  the  extravagant  sally  he  has  made  with  the  drawn 
sword  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  would  wrest  from  the  magistrate,  in 
order  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic !  Not,  indeed, 
to  do  him  justice,  a  temporal  sword,  but  *  the  lightning  sword  of 

*  the  ever-living  Jehovah,'  which  every  apostolically  ordained 
minister  has  a  commission  to  wield  against  all  dissidents  from  the 
Apostolic  Church  of  England ! !     *  The  offences  are  spiritual^ 

*  and  the  punishments  eternal T  *  Such,'  exclaims  Mr.  Binney 
in  a  note  to  his  present  sermon,  ^  are  the  words  of  the  Rev.  J. 
^  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lympsham,  who,  I  am  told, 
^  is  a  pious  evangelical  clergyman.' 

'  li  such  a  man  can  have  his  mind  and  heart  so  perverted  by  bis 
ecclesiastical  notions  of  apostolical  succession  and  episcopal  authority^ 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  exclusiveness  which  they  engender  in  others.' 

The  *  Sword  Acuminated'  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review ;  and  the  Writer 
appeals  directly  to  our  candour  in  terms  of  courtesy  which  call 
for  respectful  reply.  We  must,  however,  ccmfess  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Stephenson  seems  to  have 
persuaded  himself  of  the  coherence  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  the 
pertinence  of  his  citations  from  Scripture.  His  argument  would, 
if  fairly  pursued,  overturn  the  foundations  of  civil  government. 
Because  the  Apostle  forbids  the  indulgence  of  revenge,  urging 
the  consideration  that  Retribution  belongs  to  God,  Mr.  S.  would 
have  us  infer,  that  the  sword  spoken  of  in  Rom.  xiii.  can  be  no 
other  than  ^  the  sword  of  Divine  denunciation.' 

^  Do  you  really  think,'  he  asks  us,  '  that  the  sword  borne  by 
^  God's  minister  means  the  rod  and  axe  of  the  lictor,  and  the 
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*  p7tgio  of  the  carnifex  ?     That  wrath  means  the  frown  of  the 

*  praetor,  and  damnation  adjudgement  to  corporal  punishment/ 
As  to  damnaticm,  the  word  has  no  business  there,  as  every  one 
who  reads  his  Greek  Testament  will,  we  presume,  admit ;  nor  is 
wrath  a  much  more  appropriate  term  to  express  the  idea  of  judi- 
cial punishment.  But  we  really  do  think  that  resistance  to  civil 
government,  whatever  be  the  form  of  that  government,  on  the 
plea  of  being  exempted  from  its  control  by  becoming  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ,  or  because  the  ruler  is  not  Christian,  is  what  i* 
especially  forbidden  in  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  that  this  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  staff  of  the  constable,  or  to  the  rod  of  the 
lictor,  as  to  the  sceptre  of  the  king,  or  any  other  emblem  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  Who  occupied  the  throne  when  St.  Peter 
wrote  the  words,  "Honour  the  King*"?  Again — **  Submit  your- 
*'  selves  to  ever}-^  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord'*s  sake,  whether 
"  it  be  fo  the  king  as  supreme^  or  to  governors  as  to  them  that 
"  arc  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers.**^ — How  any 
one  who  compares  with  this  exhortation  the  equivalent  language 
of  St.  Paul,  can  have  any  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  its  true  im- 
port, is  to  us  incomprehensible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  true 
limits  of  civil  obedience ;  but  that  it  has  its  limits,  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  the  Apostles,  when  charged  with  disregard- 
ing the  prohibition  of  the  powers  then  existing — "  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye.*"  But  there  is  surely  a  very  obvious  and  an  in- 
finite difference  between  assuming  an  independence  of  civil  go- 
vernment, or  setting  up  a  political  power  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
recognizing,  as  a  rule  of  ])crsonal  duty,  obligations  of  a  paramount 
character  relating  to  the  things  which  are  not  Ca^sar'^s,  but  belong 
to  God.  The  time  may  not  be  very  distant,  when  even  Mr. 
Stephenson  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  things  which  so 
greatly  differ.  We  know  not  in  what  predicament  he  would  feel 
himself,  were  he  even  now  to  cross  the  Tweed,  where  *  God's 
^  own  polity  \  as  he  terms  it,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  civil 
rulers  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  platform.  He  would  seem, 
however,  to  count  it  a  light  matter  to  resist  the  State ;  but  ex- 
presses his  earnest  hope,  that  '  if  among  the  readers  of  the 
*'  Eclectic  there  be  any  resistors  of,  or  dissidents  from,  the  Church 
'  of  England,  they  will,  before  it  is  too  late,  discover  themselves 
'  to  be  resisters  of,  and  dissidents  from,  God  himself.^  Now  we 
cannot  think  it  wholly  impossible,  that  Mr.  S.,  and  other  clergy- 
men of  his  stamp,  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  that  will  leave 
them  no  alternative  but  either  to  resist  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  do  violence  to  their  own  consciences.  However  this  may 
be,  wc  cannot  but  express  our  cordial  hope  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  may  discover  the  difference  between  being  a  resister  of  prelacy 
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and  a  resister  of  the  gospel, — ^between  a  dissident  from  the  Church 
of  Elizabeth  and  a  dissident  from  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Binncy'^s  Sermon,  if  he  will  bear  with  it,  would  much  facili- 
tate  his  arriving  at  a  sound  scriptural  discrimination  in  this  matter. 
The  text  is  the  intercessory  prayer  of  Our  Lord  (John  xvii.  21), 
that  all  his  followers  may  be  one.  The  Preacher  first  mentions 
some  things  in  which  this  unity  does  rwt  consist,  and  secondly, 
those  which  are  necessary,  either  to  its  actual  existence  or  its 
visible  development.  The  foundation  of  this  unity  must,  he  con« 
tends,  be  laid  in  an  agreement  as  to  the  reception  and  profession 
of  fundamental  truth.  The  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
the  unity  of  the  faith.  But  this  unity  ought  to  be  manifested  by 
the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other,  on  the  part  of  all  Christians 
and  Christian  Churches  thus  harmonizing.  The  prayer  of  Christ, 
though  actually  fulfilled  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  appears  to 
a  superficial  observer  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  Church,  ^  can 
^  never  be  fully  accomplished,  but  by  the  removal  of  all  that  in- 
^  terferes  with  the  mutual  recognition  and  the  universal  com- 
^  munion  of  Christian  churches. 

'  If  Christians  wait  till  every  church  is  modelled  according  to  any 
supposed  apostolical  pattern  ; — that  h,  if  they  wait  till  some  one  exist- 
ing community  has  drawn  and  absorbed  all  others  into  itself ;  if  they 
wait  for  this,  before  they  dare  to  open  the  heart  and  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other,  I  much  fear  that  they  will  have  to 
wait  fur  longer  than  any  of  them  calculate.  This  consummation — the 
triumph  of  some  particular  form  of  church  order — ^if  it  ever  take  place> 
(which  I  deem  very  problematical,)  is  much  more  likely  to  foUom  the 
practice  of  universal  communion  than  to  precede  and  to  prepare  for  it. 
It  might  come,  however,  if  love  began  to  light  the  way,  and,  by  enlarg- 
ing and  purifying  the  heart,  to  assist  the  general  judgment  to  discover 
and  to  welcome  the  favoured  economy  ; — but  whether  it  ever  come  or 
not,  the  obligation  remains  the  same,  and  is  imperative  and  pressing, 
of  seeking  the  commencement  of  universal  visible  fellowship,  as  the 
proof  of  present  fundamental  agreement, — even  if  it  should  not  prove 
the  prelude  to  universal  uniformity.  The  one  is  an  unquestionable 
duty,  the  other  is  probably  a  dream. 

'  Deeply  as  I  feel,  and  fondly  as  I  cherish,  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  I  am  compelled 
to  confess,  that,  though  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph, 
I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  it  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  longer 
still  before  it  come  into  any  thing  like  practical  operation.  In  the 
meantime,  many  obstacles  must  be  removed,  which,  while  they  con- 
tinue, will  retard  and  prevent  its  recognition  and  adoption.  The  most 
important  of  these  obstacles  are,  sectarian  partialities,  ecclesiastical 
assumption,  and  political  ascendency.  The  first  leads  the  thorough- 
going Independent  to  dogmatize  on  the  particulars  of  the  apostolic 
(>atteni,  and  to  demand  that  every  church  upon  earth,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name  should  be  moulded  and  fashioned  according  to  his  notions  of 
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primitive  law.     The  second,  prompts  the  advocate  of  BpiaoopacT  to 
utter  *•  great  swelling  words ; "  to  look  upon  the  minister  of  every 
minor  communion  as  a  clerical  intruder ;  to  deny  the  validity  of  his 
orders,  his  right  to  rule,  and  his  commission  to  teach  ;  to  brand  him  as 
a  schismatic  and  his  people  as  a  sect.  And  the  third.  Political  Ascend- 
ency, elevating  one  party  to  the  injury  of  others,  inflames  and  exaspe- 
perates  the  animosities  of  all.   These  things,  however^  cannot  be  eternal. 
So  long  as  they  exist,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  is 
impossible  ;  but,  as  that  prayer  must  be  fulfilled  as  certainly  as  it  was 
offered,  it  follows,  that  whatever  obstructs  it  will  one  day  be  entirely 
removed.     Secular  governments  will  cease  to  be  partial  and  learn  to  be 
just.     Ministers  and  churches  of  different  orders, — one  class  no  longer 
encumbered  by  privilege,  another  no  longer  mortified  by  insult, — nill 
learn  to  abandon  their  respective  follies,  and  to  draw  towards  eadt 
other  when  there  is  no  positive  legal  barrier  to  forbid.      As  secular 
jealousies  are  extinguished,  sectarian  and  ecclesiastical  will  subside. 
One  man  will  cease  to  exult  in  his  ''  succession," — his  neighbour  will 
dismiss  the  conceit  of  his  little  republic  embracing  the  world, — both 
will  come  at  length  to  embrace  each  other, — the  Saviour  will  see  his 
supplications  answered, — '*  men  will  be  blessed  in  him,  yea  all  nations 
shall  call  him  blessed."     ''  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thoa  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ! " 

Those  who  in  this  spirit  engage  in  the  present  ^religious 
^  movement  \  may  despise  the  injustice  of  calumny ;  and  by 
keeping  their  eye  and  heart  steadily  fixed  on  the  object  of  the 
Redeemer's  prayer,  they  will  escape  the  secularinnff  and  dis- 
tracting influence  of  the  contentions  in  which  all  wno  will  be 
faithful  to  their  principles  must  occasionally  mingle. 

That "  Religious  Reform  is  impracticable  ^  within  the  estab- 
lished Church,  ^  without  separation  from  the  State,^  Episcopa- 
lians are  themselves  beginning  slowly  to  apprehend ;  and  when 
this  truth  once  gains  full  hold  of  their  convictions,  they  will 
emulate  Dissenters  themselves  in  seeking  the  removal  of  the  great 
grievance.  The  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  would 
not  in  itself  include  the  needed  reform,  but  it  woidd  remove  the 
chief  obstacle,  and  bring  on  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from 
its  secular  bondage.  The  apparent  indifierence  on  the  part  of 
the  pious  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  system 
of  patronage,  wc  cannot  but  agree  with  Mathetes  in  regarding  as 
criminal.  But  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  anti-patronase  spirit 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Scotland,  will  manifest  itself  in  this 
country.  How  is  it  that  hitherto,  ^  no  voice  has  been  nosed 
^  against  a  system  of  oppression  and  injustice  as  much  greater 
^  than  that  of  nomination  boroughs,  as  the  things  of  eternity  ex- 
*  ceed  in  value  and  importance  those  of  time  ? ' 

'  Many  churchmen,'    remarks  tlie  able   Writer  who  assumes  the 
title  of  Alathetes,  '  protested  against  the  interference  of  the 
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and  gentry  in  returning  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  they 
spurned  at  the  idea  of  allowing  individuals  to  usurp  the  privileges  m 
the  people,  and  their  remonstrances  were  successful :  yet  the  very 
same  persons  who  were  zealous  and  determined  advocates  for  civil  li- 
berty, tolerate  a  system  of  nomineeship  in  the  affairs  of  eternity  with- 
out a  murmur,  without  a  protest.     How  can  we  account  for  the  fact, 
that  the  same  noble  lord,  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing representatives  in  Parliament  for  a  particular  place,  should 
still  be  allowed,  without  remonstrance,  to  place  over  its  inhabitants,  as 
their  religious  teacher — as  their  guide  to  heaven — a  man  unknown  to 
them,  and  ignorant  of  them  ;  without  their  consent  being  sought  or  ob- 
tained— without  even  the  courtesy  of  previously  informing  them  what 
arc  his  qualifications  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  ?    Are  the 
affairs  to  be  transacted  by  the  British  Legislature,  of  greater  importance 
than  those  which  relate  to  eternity  ?  Are  pecuniary  interests  more  dear 
to  Churchmen  than  the  interests  of  their  immortal  spirits?     Is  the 
liberty  of  choosing  a  member  of  parliament  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
liberty  of  choosing  a  teacher  of  religion — a  guide  to  them  and  their 
children  in  the  way  to  heaven  ?     Is  it  more  essential,  to  ascertain  the 
qualifications  and  the  principles  of  a  candidate   for   Parliamentary 
honours,  thnn  to  examine  the  qualifications,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  a  minister  of  religion  ?    W  ho  will  assert  that  pious  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  better  able  to  judge  of  political  qualities,  than 
of  moral  and  religious  character?  Must  we  then  conclude^  that  all 
those  Churchmen  who  were  zealous  in  seeking  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
are  unbelievers,  or  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  caring  nothing 
about  their  own  salvation  or  that  of  their  children  ?    We  dare  not  sup- 
pose this,  for  we  know  the  contrary.     This  indifference  among  evan- 
gelical members  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  appears,  to  our  view,  an 
ominous  circumstance.     We  are  not  surprised,  when  men  of  the  world 
— when  mere  formalists,  succumb  to  the  despotism  of  a  patron,  and 
raise  no  voice  against  his  choice  of  a  pastor  for  them.    They  feel  no  in- 
terest in  the  subject — they  act  as  their  fathers  did — and  they  would 
indeed  wonder  at  any  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  like  this. 
Religion  presents  no  aspect  of  importance  to  them,  ana  if  the  n^ular 
services  of  their  Church  are  performed,  they  are  perfectly  content. 
From  such  Churchmen,  their  communion  can  have  no  hope,  as  it  re- 
gards real,  efficient,  enlightened  help,  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  they  form 
the  dead  weight  in  that  denomination,  and  would  soon  bring  it  to  ruin, 
were  there  not  numerous  real  Christians,  who  preserve  the  body  fmaa 
entire  debasement.     But  is  it  not  matter  of  equal  surprise  and  regret^ 
that  the  better  portion  of  that  communion  should  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  ?  They  cannot  but  see  the  injurious  and  destructive 
effects  produced  by  the  law  of  patronage.  They  must  know,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  clergymen  in  their  Church,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  their  office ;  and  who,   but  for  the  present  system 
have  occupied  a  station  among  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ.  They 
must  also  know — for  the  thing  is  not  done  in  a  comer — that  even  in 
those  parishes  where  faithful  ministers  are  placed,  their  is  no  security 
that,  when  they  die,  men  of  similar  views  will  succeed  them.     The 
very  persons  who,  under  God^  owe  their  conversion  to  these  devoted 
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men — who  have  been  brought  together  to  attend  divine  ordinances,  ao 
fax  as  the  system  will  allow — may  un  the  death  of  their  pastors,  hare 
men  of  opposite  sentiments  placed  over  them  What  remedy  hare 
these  injured  people  ?  They  must  either  consent  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  man  who  preaches  another  gaspel,  or  must  leave  the  Church, 
and  hear  the  truth  in  an  unconsecrated  building,  except  it  happen  that 
a  neighbouring  parish  is  blessed  with  a  clergyman  who  preaches  the 
Gospd.  Grievous  as  the  result  may  be,  the  patron  has  only  exercised 
his  legal  right  which  human  laws  have  given  him.  In  most  cases,  the 
people  who  love  the  truth,  must  seek  a  teacher  hei/ond  the  pale  of  a 
Church,  which  by  this  antichristian  law,  robs  them  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Gospel.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  Episcopal  denomination,  valuing 
the  Gospel  more  than  he  values  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any 
church,  that  can  say,  thse  Christian  people  do  wrong  in  becoming 
Dissenters,  in  circumstances  like  these  ? 

How  long  will  members  of  the  Church  of  England  continue  to  de- 
spise their  birthright  as  Englishmen,  and  their  liberties  as  Christians ; 
to  forget  the  just  claims  of  God  and  of  conscience,  and  yield  unwarrant- 
able subjection  to  secular  laws  in  religious  matters  ?  They  boast  of  their 
apostolic,  primitive  form  of  Christianity :  but  surely  no  denomination, 
in  which  the  people  are  excluded  from  the  choice  of  their  pastors,  can 
be  either  apostolic  or  primitive.  We  might,  indeed,  if  necessary,  rest 
the  question  at  issue  between  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters 
on  this  single  point,  as  alone  sufhcient  to  justify  separation  ;  for  while 
the  Episcopal  denomination  submits  to  this  law,  it  must,  of  neoessitr, 
remain  a  corrupt  community. 

This  Appeal  to  the  pious  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  deserves  to  obtain  the  serious 
attention  of  those  whom  it  more  especially  concerns.  Hitherto, 
many  good  men  liave  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  themselveSf 
that  only  political  and  radical  Dissenters  desired  to  see  the  Church 
separated  from  the  State ;  but  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  cao 
scarcely  fail  to  remove  that  fond  impression.  Numbers  of  Dis- 
senters who  have  refused  to  join  in  political  clamour,  are  not  less 
firmly  opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  existing  connexion  between 
Diocesan  Episcopacy  and  the  State,  and  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  seek  its  dissolution  by  all  lawful  means. 

'  When,*  continues  this  Writer,  *  we  sec  the  great  injury  done  to 
true  religion,  in  our  own  countr)-,  and  indirectly  to  the  world,  by  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State ;  when  we  believe  that  the  legis- 
lative establishment  of  a  church,  which  acknowledges  the  King  to  be 
its  head,  is  a  direct  interference  \^'ith  the  prerogatives  of  Christ ;  when 
we  see  Christian  liberty  restrained,  and  civil  liberty  injured  ;  when  we 
behold  multitudes  of  nominal  Churchmen  without  any  suitable  means 
of  religious  instruction  being  provided  for  them,  though  by  a  legal  iig- 
nient  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  for  every  parish  in  the  kingdom ; 
when  we  feel  the  injustice  of  the  laws  which  still  penally  affect  Dis- 
senters, for  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  in  ahmt, 
when  we  can  trace  all  these  evils,  any  many  more,  to  this  <^nFWxim  of 
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a  Church  with  the  State,  what,  we  ask,  is  our  duty  ?  What  would 
be  the  duty  of  Episcopalians,  were  they  phiced  in  our  circumstancesj 
if  they  held  the  same  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ's  church, 
were  ours  (supposing  such  a  thing  possible)  the  Established  Church? 
Unquestionably  it  would  then  be  their  duty  to  seek  a  separation  be- 
tween our  Church  and  the  State ;  but  not  to  interfere  with  us,  as  a 
Christian  denomination,  in  altering  our  forms  or  observances.  This  i* 
now  our  duty,  and  as  soon  as  this  object  is  effected,  we  shall  cease  to 
have  any  controversy  with  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  a  denomination.  Its 
prelatical  assumptions  will  then  be  comparatively  disregarded,  if  they 
are  not  lowered,  and  all  parties  will  have  the  privilege  of  going  fdrward 
in  their  career  of  usefulness.  The  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  the  irri- 
tation of  mind,  produced  by  the  arrogant  })retensions  of  a  dominant 
sect,  will  be  unknown ;  and  harmony  among  all  denominations  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  Our  opposition,  which,  we  repeat,  is  not  to 
Episcopacy^  but  to  its  incorporation  with  the  State,  would  then  ter- 
mmate.  As  a  denomination,  its  own  religious  character  and  zeal  would 
then  have  fair  play,  without  injuring  others ;  whereas,  according  to  its 
present  constitution,  it  cannot  prosper,  without  treating  others  with 
injustice,  and  directly  interfering  with  that  equality  of  civil  privilege 
which  ought  to  exist  among  Christian  sects.  Let  not  the  nature  of  our 
hostility  be  mistaken.  We  unfeignedly  love  all  that  is  unquestionably 
good  in  the  Episcopal  Church — its  great  doctrines,  and  those  of  its 
members,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  We  shall  re- 
joice in  its  augmented  zeal,  purity,  and  success  in  the  wide  field  of  a 
yet  partially  enlightened  world ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  real 
safety,  honour,  and  usefulness  of  that  denomination,  can  only  be 
secured  by  separation  from  the  State, 

*  Nor  can  this  opposition  of  Dissenters  cease  while  the  union  sub- 
sists. They  interfere  with  no  ministerial  plan  of  Church  reform,  which 
is  confined  to  the  Established  Church  as  a  religious  community.  Nay, 
even  if  the  gross  existing  abuses  be  remedied, — ^pluralities  abolished, 
residence  enforced,  inequalities  of  income  properly  arranged,  the  bishops 
released  from  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  tithes  commuted, — we 
dare  not  promise  that  we  shall  be  satisfied :  for  we  cannot  consider  the 
work  as  done  till  there  is  a  separation  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  from 
the  State.  This  is  not  a  reckless  obstinacy  on  our  part,  ])roceeding 
from  a  factious  and  discontented  spirit.  It  is  an  oj)position  springing 
from  principles  based  on  the  word  of  God.  We  shall  continue  to  seek 
this  change,  because  it  is  just  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves — because 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  our  country  can  never  be  secure, 
while  a  prelatical  hierarchy  exercises  authority  in  civil  matters,  and 
extends  a  baneful  influence  throughout  the  land :  in  short,  because  the 
interests  of  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  deeply  injured  by 
the  present  state  of  things.  We  must  continue  to  seek  this  separation, 
because  we  are  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  laws  are  violated, 
whose  authority  is  usurped,  and  whose  cause  is  retarded,  by  the  unholy 
alliance  now  subsisting.'     pp.  J  4,  15. 

So  long  as  the  Episcopal  Church  remains  in  connexion  with 
the  State,  it  is  evident  that  every  measure  of  religious  reform 
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must  wear  the  aspect,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  a  political 
movement,  and  must  have  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  political 
interests.  What  is  more,  reforms  of  a  purely  political  nature 
must  of  necessity  precede  the  spiritual  improvement  which  pious 
Episcopalians  themselves  desire  to  see  introduced ;  for  to  those 
spiritual  improvements,  the  ruling  powers  and  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  political  Church,  are  confessedly  and  notoriously  opposed. 
While  the  State  rules  the  Church,  the  Church  must  be,  in  its 
main  features,  a  secular  institution,  of  which  religion  is  '  the  acci- 

*  dent/  Tlie  body  must  correspond  to  the  head.  The  head  is 
confessedly  political,  and  so  must  be  the  influence  which  descends 
from  it  through  the  whole  system.  And  so  long  as  this  political 
union  lasts,  it  must  preclude  that  catholic  union  which  springs 
from  holding  the  Tnie  Head.  '  Any  denomination,"*  it  is  justly 
remarked,  '  which  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  State,  may 

*  call  itself  the  Church  ;  it  may  indeed  be  a  part  of  the  church  rf 

*  Christ ;  but,  so  far  as  it  enters  into  alliance  with  the  State,  it 

*  separates  itself  from  the  true  Church.** 

As  a  religious  reform  of  the  Church  cannot  be  expected  to 
proceed  from  the  State  or  from  the  Legislature,  so  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  it  will  originate  with  the  clergy.  This  is  put  very 
strongly  by  Mathetes,  but  not  more  strongly  than  is  warranted 
by  the  facts.  AVhat  then  can  bring  it  about,  but  such  an  eman- 
cipation of  the  Church  from  the  usurped  dominion  over  its  faith 
and  discipline,  as  shall  restore  their  just  rights  to  the  laity  .^ 
Surely,  then,  this  Writer  remarks,  there  rest  with  the  pious  huty 
of  the  Establishment,  responsibilities  of  no  common  order. 

'  If  their  conviction  is,  that  their  Church  greatly  needs  a  religknu 
reform,  let  them  state  their  conviction  to  their  ministers ;  let  them 
candidly  examine  the  questions,  which  at  present  agitate  the  Christian 
church,  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  let  truth  hare 
free  course.  If  they  should  discover,  that  their  ministers  are  afraid  to 
act  up  to  their  convictions,  let  them  attempt  to  inspire  them  with 
moral  courage.  Lot  them,  above  all,  seek  to  be  guided,  in  their  ivflonn 
of  Episcopacy,  by  the  New  Testament.  If  the  laws  of  Christ  are 
recognized,  as  authoritative  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  fear  the  resnlt. 
Either  the  Episcopal  communion  will  be  religiously  reformed^  or  its 
spiritual  members,  lay  and  clerical,  will  separate  from  ]t>  and  fbfiD  a 
distinct  Episcopal  denomination.  A  separation  from  the  State,  by 
j)romoting  religious  reform,  might  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  latter; 
which,  we  are  quite  ready  to  allow,  must  be  a  painful  altematiTC. 
They  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  compelled  to  separate  from  a 
Church  with  wliich  all  their  early  associations  are  connected.  Hier 
love  their  own  forms,  they  prefer  their  own  liturgy;  nor  can  they  sec 
any  other  existing  denomination,  with  which  they  could  cordially 
swiatc.  We  would  say  to  such  persons — let  your  decision  be  the 
suit  of  conviction  ;  take  no  step  but  what  the  Word  of  God  and  con- 
science sanction ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  that  proper 
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are  used  to  understand  the  subject,  to  enlighten  the  iudgment,  and  to 
instruct  the  conscience.  Take  nothing  for  granted :  let  not  early  habit 
and  strong  attachment  overcome  plain,  commanded  duty.  Let  no 
principle  of  expediency  supersede  the  authority  of  Christ.  Let  no 
fancied  hope  of  being  more  useful  in  the  Established  Church,  even  in 
its  corrupt  condition,  than  if  separated  from  it,  tempt  the  pious  clergy 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Let  not  the  serious  laity  suppose  they 
should  leave  this  matter  to  their  teachers.  They  form  the  strength  of 
Episcopacy — ^it  could  not  exist  as  a  denomination  without  them  ;  and 
every  individual,  holding  communion  witli  that  Church,  is  bound  to 
think  and  act,  in  a  matter  like  this,  as  if  all  the  success  of  the  attempt 
depended  upon  his  individual  exertion.  This  is  the  crisis  in  the  reU- 
gious  character  of  Episcopacy.  If  the  reform,  which  is  expected  from 
the  Government,  only  touch  secular  evils.  Episcopalians  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  power  of  the  State  will  be  greater  than  ever  over  their 
Church.  It  will  make  patronage  and  other  evils  worse  than  before, 
for  it  will  con/inn,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  usurpations  and 
errors  of  the  sixteenth.'     pp.  35,  6. 

Mr.  Innes  appears  before  the  public,  not  without  reluctance, 
in  the  cliaractcr  of  antagonist  to  an  individual  towards  whom  he 
wished  never  to  have  stood  in  any  relation  but  that  of  a  friend. 
Having  succeeded  to  Mr.  Hull  at  Norwich,  he  has  felt  that  a  re- 
ply was  demanded  from  him  to  criminatory  assertions  which 
might  seem  more  immediately  to  implicate  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected  as  pastor.  Of  his  predecessor,  he  had  always,  he  says, 
thought  with  respect ;  and  he  is  '  remembered  as  one  whose  public 
^  labours  entitled  him  to  a  high  degree  of  approbation .** 

'  From  those  who  were  capable  of  properly  appreciating  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  powerful  and  well  cultivated  mind>  that  approbation  was 
obtained.  jMany  of  his  discouragements,  which  it  is  to  be  lamented 
ap])ear  to  have  perverted  his  views,  and  disturbed  his  feelings,  arose 
from  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  little  control,  and  consequently 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  Ilis  compositions,  whether  at  any 
time  issuing  from  the  press,  or  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  proved  that 
his  mind  was  not  only  comprehensive  and  evangelical  m  its  views,  but 
glowed  with  an  intense  degree  of  ardour.  He  ordinarilv  discharged 
the  high  and  holy  duties  of  his  important  office,  not  witti  feebleness 
but  with  force,  and  when  urged  to  extraordinary  effort,  he  often  ap- 
peared as  "  a  giant  refreshed."  This  testimony  to  his  talents  and  cha- 
racter, as  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  is  the  more  willingly  borne,  because 
some  depreciating  statements  have  been  made  in  other  quarters,  which 
demanded  it  from  me  as  an  act  of  justice.'     p.  4. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  quarter  Mr.  Hull's  talents  as  a  writer 
and  a  preacher  may  have  been  depreciated.  Ample  justice  has 
been  done  to  his  written  compositions  in  the  pages  of  our  Jour- 
nal ;  but  to  success  as  a  Christian  pastor,  many  qualifications  are 
requisite  besides  high  mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  ardour. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  point.     Mr.  Innes  has  done 

3d2 
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honour  to  Iiis  own  feelings,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  prede- 
cessor from  any  unmerited  imputation.  He  has  returned  a  soft 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness ;  and  ve  should 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  spirit  in  which  his  pamphlet  is  written 
might  prevail  with  Mr.  Hull  himself  so  far  as  to  make  him  re- 
pent of  the  aberration  into  which  his  wounded  feelings  have  be- 
trayed him.  Of  the  circumstances  specifically  alluded  to,  we 
know  nothing  beyond  what  he  has  himself  thought  fit  to  commu- 
nicate; but  we  have  heard  it  whispered,  that  Mr.  H.  has  become 
a  strong  conservative,  and  if  his  quarrel  with  the  Dissenters  be 
at  the  bottom  a  political  one,  perhaps  it  may  yet  be  made  up. 

'  All  this  bustle  and  rant,  about  "  recent  transactions,"  and  rebel- 
lion, and  anarchy,  and  example  of  revolt  and  ''restless  multitude", 
prove  nothing  but  that  some  "  recent  transactions  "  have  produced  in 
unhappy  cifect  upon  his  ima<j:ination,  on  account  of  which  be  has  at- 
tacked his  former  friends ;  who  have  reason  to  be  gratified  that  his 
mind  did  not  run  wild  in  another  direction.  Had  he  chancedj  under 
liis  present  excited  feelings,  to  become  an  anarchist  himself,  and  had 
some  one,  as  violent  as  he,  produced  him  as  a  specimen  of  the  Dissent- 
ing body  at  large,  he  would  have  been  no  more  a  credit  to  them,  than, 
until  he  adopt  a  more  moderate  and  rational  tone,  he  is  likelv  to  be  to 
the  party  whose  cause  he  has  thus  undertaken  to  plead.'     ppl  90,  91. 

The  re]dy  to  Mr.  Huirs  charges  is  at  once  temperate  and 
triumphant.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  ready  to  Mr. 
Inncs's  hand  by  Mr.  Hull.     There  is,  he  remarks,  scarcely  *  a 

*  point  introduced  in  his  late  publications  on  which  he  has  not 
^  previously  expressed  such  decided  sentiments,  that  he  becomes 

*  liis  own  antagonist.''  Of  this,  one  very  amusing  instance  is 
given.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Hull  accused  the  Dis- 
senters with  disciplining  their  children  to  eternal  hatred  of  the 
Church.     This,  remarks  Mr.  Innes,  relates  to  Sifact. 

'  It  is  either  a  truth,  most  disgraceful  to  those  against  whom  it  can 
be  proved,  or  such  a  deviation  from  veracity  as  I  am  most  unwilling 
to  characterize.  Tliere  can  be  no  medium.  It  is  the  more  injurious 
to  those  |)ersons  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  attach  infamy,  because  it 
relates  to  domestic  management,  and  consequently  to  t&at  on  whidi 
the  public  are  incompetent  to  judge,  while  one  who  has  filled  the  oflioe 
of  a  Dissenting  pastor  is  supposed  to  be  well  informed.  Children, 
servants,  and  those  whose  intimacy  with  us  has  laid  open  our  fiunOr 
arrangements  to  their  observation,  know  it  to  be  palpably  nntme.  1 
will  say  nothing  of  the  domestic  altar  and  oath ;  they  were  introdnoed 
for  the  sake  of  eml)ellishment  and  effect ;  but  I  ask  the  younger 
branches  of  Dissenting  households  whether  any  attempts  wbatsoerer 
have  been  made  to  infuse  into  their  minds  rancorous  feelings  againat 
the  Churcli  of  England?  On  the  contrary  it  is  known  by  them,  and 
by  all  intimately  connected  with  them,  that  this  is  a  subject  bat  ad- 
dom  introdiicecl.     Parents  among  us  are  more  anxious  to  see  their 
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children  the  subjects  of  pious  feelings  than  of  correct  sentiments  on 
points  of  discipline  and  modes  of  worship/ 

'  But  if  I  cannot  expect  to  be  credited ;  if  children  and  young  per- 
sons taught  to  hate  the  Church,  and  perhaps  to  deceive  it  too>  are  not 
worthy  to  be  believed ;  on  this  question  of  fact,  I  will  cite  another 
witness.  I  call  forward  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hull  of  1820,  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church,  St.  Clement's,  Norwich.  He  denies  not,  that 
this  book  was  kept  by  him.  It  is  the  record  of  the  transactions  of 
that  Society.  He  denies  not  that  this  is  his  writing.  It  is  an  ex- 
tract made  from  an  entry  which  he  made  of  an  address,  delivered  by 
himself,  in  his  pastoral  character,  to  those  who  composed  his  flock^ 
and  which  was  thought  by  him  to  be  sufficiently  important,  to  be  thus 
preserved. 

'  "  Far  be  it  from  us,  my  brethren,  to  hold  out  any  other  law  than 
simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity.  In  this  age  of  revolutions,  this  age 
so  fertile  in  novelties,  when  so  many  means  are  employed  to  attract, 
and  to  proselyte,  let  us  not  abandon  the  simplicity  of  Christ.  We 
have  our  lot  in  an  age  when  Christian  discipline  has  grown  too  much 
out  of  use,  when  the  order  of  Churches  has  sunk  into  practical  con- 
tempt, when  mere  preaching,  and  not  Christian  institutions,  is  valued 
and  followed,  when  numbers  and  not  character,  are  made  the  test  of 
usefulness.  Lot  us  not  deviate  from  the  good  old  way.  The  simpli- 
city and  the  manliness  of  the  early  Nonconformists  accorded  with  the 
purity  of  their  principles,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  religion.  This 
Church  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  established  by  those  venerable 
men,  and  let  it  be  the  last  to  dishonour  its  founders.  Amidst  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  religious  world,  let  us  be  found  the  same 
unsophisticated  people,  plain  and  respectable,  and  substantial  as  these 
majestic  pilars  around  us,  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  This  ancient, 
this  noble  building,  in  whicn  we  worship,  was  erected  by  men  who 
knew  the  principles  of  Dissent,  and  who  adhered  with  holy  simplicity 
to  those  principles,  who  ardently  loved  the  gospel,  and  walked  in  its 
hallowed  light.  Let  us  not  desecrate  this  temple  by  deviating  from 
their  example.  Let  us  venerate  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  men 
who  lived  its  founders,  and  let  us  tread  reverently  upon  their  dust. 

'  "  It  has  been  a  complaint  of  modern  times,  and  certainly  justified 
by  the  history  of  this  church  and  congregation,  that  the  younger 
branches  of  our  families  frequently  for^edce  the  principles  of  their 
fathers,  that  the  same  family  is  seldom  found  among  evangelical  Dit^ 
senters,  for  more  than  two  or  three  generations,  especially  when  they 
rise  in  society,  and  become  opulent  citizens.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great 
temptation  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  the  society  to 
which  it  introduces.  But  much  may  be  traced  to  a  neglected  educa^ 
tion.  And  it  would  be  well  if  Dissenters  would  early  instruct  their 
children  in  Nonconformist  principles.  Let  them  be  familiar  with  Ec- 
clesiastical history  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  may  see  the  rise 
and  progress  of  corruption  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  frightful 
consequences  that  followed.  Let  them  especially  be  initiated  into  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  and  the  study  will  shew  them  the  tm- 
mense  importance  of  Dissenting  principles  to  the  cause  of  vital  godli^ 
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ness,  as  well  as  to  that  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Next  in  itn- 
portauce  to  the  question,  '  why  are  you  a  Christion  ?'  let  them  be 
taught  to  consider  ^  why  are  you  a  Dissenter  ?  This  is  not  made  suf- 
ficiently a  matter  of  principle,  in  the  present  day,  A  vague  notion 
prevails,  that  so  long  as  people  hear  a  gospel  sermon,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, whether  it  is  heard  in  a  Church  or  a  Meeting,  and  as  the 
Church  is  a  place  of  more  genteel  resort,  some  of  the  more  opulent 
Dissenters  are  dwindling  into  evangelical  Churchmen,  not  from  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  catholic  charity,  but  from  mere  pride  of  rank,  and 
ambition  of  distinction.  It  is  time  for  those  who  are  Dissenters  on  con- 
viction to  stem  the  torrent.  Let  their  children  read  '  Graham  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments,'  '  Towgood's  Letters  to  White,*  '  The 
Nonconformist's  Memorial,'  '  Palmer's  Dissenter's  Catecliism,'  and 
other  works  containing  the  arguments  on  this  subject.  If  you  cannot 
change  their  hearts,  you  can  enlighten  their  intellects.  If  you  cannot 
make  them  Christians,  you  may  make  them  Dissenters,  and  this, 
though  a  secondary  object,  is  not  of  so  little  consequence,  and  lightly 
to  be  despised.  At  the  same  time  let  them  be  taught  to  hold  their 
principles,  not  in  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  or  opposition,  nor  as  rancorous 
partisans,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

*  "  From  the  changes  which  time  has  effected  in  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest in  this  city,  from  the  number  of  new  places  and  new  sects  that 
have  arisen,  and  the  disregard  to  the  simplicity  of  Nonconformist  prin-- 
ciples,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  appears  unlikely  that  this 
congregation  should  regain  that  prosperity  which  it  has  gradually  lost. 
It  was  once  one  of  the  most  considerable  Independent  societies  in  the 
empire.  But  if  we  do  not  court  popularity,  by  following  the  vitiated 
taste  of  our  day,  if  we  deem  it  right  to  adhere  to  our  principles, 
though  they  are  unfashionable,  because  we  know  them  to  be  scriptural, 
let  us  do  every  thing  that  is  prudent  towards  the  preservation  of  our 
interest  from  the  intrusive  and  restless  spirit  of  the  times,"  &c.  &c. 

'  Here  the  general  case  might  be  safely  left.  It  would  be  enough 
to  say  "  ex  uno  disce  omnia"  Mr.  Hull  has,  by  the  impetuosity  of 
violently  excited  feelings,  occasioned  probably  by  circumstances  suffi- 
ciently notorious,  been  unhappily  driven  to  commit  himself,  by  making 
in  this  instance  an  assertion  which  is  nut  only  contrary  to  fact,  but  to 
his  own  past  representations  of  fact.  The  neglect  which  he  once  inti- 
mated, not  followed  by  the  improvement  which  he  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended, has  distinguished  Protestant  Dissenters  from  most  who  pro- 
fess other  creeds  and  practise  other  forms.  Hence  it  is,  that  vast 
numbers  who  worship  with  them,  do  so  rather  from  habit  than  from 
information.  I  am  now  neither  justifying  nor  condemning  the  parties ; 
but  I  am  stating  a  fact  of  which,  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  and  I  am  doing  it  to  rebut  a  slander  which  fixes  on 
the  party  making  it  something  more  than  palpable  self-contradition.' 

pp.  9J— 98. 

Andrew  Marvell,  junior,  is  a  smart  writer,  and  his  fellow- 
townsmen  will  understand  his  sly  hits  and  ironical  allusions ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  publication  will  be  chiefly  local.  We  must 
give  a  short  specimen. 
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'  In  speaking  of  the  nghts  of  our  national  church,  the  first  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  compare  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  with  the  folly  of  restless  modern  innovators,  must  be 
deep  regret  that  these  rights  have  been  already  so  lamentably  abridged. 
What  patriotic  breast  does  not  glow  with  strong  emotion  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  famous  days  of  good  Queen  Bess?  That  was  the  period 
when  the  British  Eagle  shook  the  chilling  dews  of  night  from  its  full 
fledged  \\'ings,  and  soared  to  sun  itself  in  morning  glory.  And  that, 
too,  was  the  period  when  our  national  church,  in  the  native  beauties  of 
her  own  brilliant  plumage,  arose  like  a  PhcBuix  from  the  fires  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Then,  those  whom  her  comeliness  and  her  blandishments 
could  not  win  to  conformity,  her  power  could  compel.  Attendance  at 
her  temples,  agreement  with  her  creeds,  and  communion  at  her  altars 
formed  the  tenure  on  which,  not  merely  office  and  favour,  but  pro- 
perty, liberty,  even  life  itself  was  held.  Then  was  she  irultf  a  national 
church.  The  soil  could  be  trodden,  the  sweet  and  unimprisoned  at- 
mosphere could  be  breathed  only  by  those  who  were  numbered  with 
her  sons,  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  worthily  or  unworthily,  par- 
took of  her  sacramental  bread.  Alas !  that  the  rod  of  her  power  should 
should  have  been  broken,  and  the  spell  of  her  youthful  fascinations 
dissolved.  Why  do  we  deceive  ourselves  by  calling  her  now  our 
national  church,  when  scarcely  a  third  of  the  people  enter  even  the 
outward  courts  of  hor  worship,  and  but  a  fragment  of  that  third  ap- 
proach the  more  hallowed  place  of  her  communion  ?  Yet  there  is  a 
pensive  satisfaction  in  decorating  the  dejected  head  with  the  rays  of 
ancient  glory.  The  title  gives  rank  and  precedence  even  after  the 
estate  has  been  alienated.  The  staff  of  the  regiment  retains  its  name, 
its  colours,  its  honours,  after  the  companies  have  been  disbanded. 
Above  all,  as  said  our  excellent  Barrow,  "  There  is  a  strange  enchant- 
ment in  words;  which  being  ( although  with  no  great  colour  of  reason  J 
assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of  men,  especially  of  the  weaker 
sorts.  Of  these,  power  doth  ever  arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most 
operative,  by  their  force  sustaining  and  extending  itself."  I  entirely 
approve,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  called  the  late  public 
Meeting,  in  giving  such  prominence  to  the  title  "our  national 
<!HURcii.**  The  title,  though  empty  like  the  drum,  makes  a  good  and 
exciting  sound  in  beating  the  multitude  to  arms. 

'  If  the  power  and  fascination  of  our  national  church  (for  I  think  it 
right  to  make  the  most  of  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  the  thing) 
have  departed,  yet,  it  is  some  consolation,  that  the  emoluments  remain ; 
— remain  too,  nearly  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  In  one 
view  of  the  case,  the  situation  of  the  church  is  even  more  desirable 
than  it  once  was ;  she  is  certainly  relieved  from  the  burden  of  teaching 
all,  but  she  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  just  right  and  privilege 
of  taxing  all, — the  right  and  privilege  which  we  are  now  c^led  on 
specially  to  guard  and  maintain.'     pp.  7,  8. 

The  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  a  very  happy  and 
adroit  application  of  irony  to  the  -purpose  of  serious  argument ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  farcical,  than  the  political  union  is 
made  to  appear,  which  his  Lordship  affected  to  contemplate  as  a 
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^  blessed  result  \  by  simply  pursuing  ^he  idea  into  detail.     For 
instance : 

'  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  would  gladly  embrace  any  scriptural  re- 
medy for  such  a  fearful  state  of  things,  that  should  be  consistent  with 
the  dignity,  safety,  and  revenues  of  the  Established  Church. 

'  I  humbly  suggest  one  in  which^  possibly>  your  Lordship  has  anti- 
cipated me  :— 

'  I  propose,  then^  that  the  Methodist  Circuit  Ministers,  who  are  in 
full  connexion,  be  invited  and  authorised  to  preach  in  any  parish 
church,  in  which  there  is  now  service  only  once  a  day,  as  often  as 
they  choose.  That  they  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  the 
gown.  That  the  bell  do  toll  as  at  other  times ;  and  that  all  the  de- 
cencies and  solemnities  of  the  church  be  observed.  I  propose,  more- 
over, that  in  cases  where  the  services  of  a  circuit  preacher  cannot  be 
obtained,  that  the  Methodist  local  preacher  be  allowed  to  oiSiciate.  In 
this  case  I  would  advise  that  they  do  not  wear  the  surplice  nor  the 
gown ;  and  that  they  do  confine  themselves  to  the  reading-desk ;  so 
that  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  do  remain  unimpaired.  I  heard  an  ex« 
cellent  sermon  from  a  highly  gifted  carter  lately ;  also  one  from  a 
pious  tailor :  I  have,  moreover,  listened  with  sincere  pleasure  to  a 
zealous  shoemaker  Useful  and  desirable  as  their  services  may  be, 
yet  I  think  it  hardly  compatible  with  propriety  that  they  should  oc- 
cupy the  pulpits  of  episcopal  places  of  worship.  Here  I  am  sure 
your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me.  Prayer-meetings  also  might  be 
held  in  the  church  on  Sunday  mornings  early,  or  on  any  night  during 
the  week. 

*  Your  Lordship  will  perceive,  in  a  moment,  how  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  would  strengthen  the  Church,  and  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  Methodists  (who  are  not  unfriendly  to  you)  over  Baptists 
and  Independents. 

'  Economy  points  out  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  as  this,  as 
the  necessity  of  building  chapels  would  be  superseded.  Your  Lord- 
ship, of  course,  would  not  object  to  Wesley's  Hymns  (which  are  well 
known  to  you)  being  sung,  provided  the  church  prayers  were  always 
read.     Thus  one  "  narrow  partition  "  is  broken  down. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  request  your  Lordship's  attention, 
is,  the  empowering  of  Methodist  circuit  ministers,  in  full  connexion, 
to  officiate  on  matrimonial,  baptismal,  or  funereal  occasions,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment ;  one  half  of  the  fees  to  be  enjoyed  by 
themselves,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  to  the  parochial  clergyman. 
While  other  sects  (the  Socinians  in  particular)  have  raised  such  a  cla- 
mour on  this  point,  your  Lordship  will  bear  the  Methodists  witness 
how  meekly  and  unblamably  they  have  borne  themselves ;  and  shall 
they  lose  their  reward  ?  Thus,  my  Lord,  happily  two  '*  narrow  par- 
^titions  "  are  broken  down. 

'  It  would  perhaps,  be  desirable  that  all  Methodist  ministers  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination,  as,  in  your  Lordship's  view,  their  services 
and  ministrations  must  be  unauthorized  and  invalid  without  it.  I  fear 
there  are  some  of  their  body  who  would  raise  foolish  and  trilling  objec- 
tions at  first>  owing  to  old  prejudices :    these  little  difficulties  must  be 
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'  In  speaking  of  the  rights  of  our  national  church,  the  first  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  compare  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  with  the  folly  of  restless  modern  innovators,  must  be 
deep  regret  that  these  rights  have  been  already  so  lamentably  abridged. 
What  patriotic  breast  does  not  glow  with  strong  emotion  at  the  rectJ- 
Icction  of  the  famous  days  of  good  Queen  Bess?  That  was  the  period 
when  the  British  Eagle  shook  the  chilling  dews  of  night  from  its  full 
fledged  ^^ings,  and  soared  to  sun  itself  in  morning  glory.  And  that, 
too,  was  the  period  when  our  national  church,  in  the  native  beauties  of 
her  own  brilliant  plumage,  arose  like  a  Phoenix  from  the  fires  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Then,  those  whom  her  comeliness  and  her  blandishments 
could  not  win  to  conformity,  her  power  could  compel.  Attendance  at 
her  temples,  agreement  with  her  creeds,  and  communion  at  her  altars 
formed  the  tenure  on  which,  not  merely  office  and  favour,  but  pro- 
perty, liberty,  even  life  itself  was  held.  Then  was  she  truly  a  national 
church.  The  soil  could  be  trodden,  the  sweet  and  unimprisoned  at- 
mosphere could  be  breathed  only  by  those  who  were  numbered  %vith 
her  sons,  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  worthily  or  unworthily,  par- 
took of  her  sacramental  bread.  Alas !  that  the  rod  of  her  power  should 
should  have  been  broken,  and  the  spell  of  her  youthful  fascinations 
dissolved.  Why  do  we  deceive  ourselves  by  calling  her  now  our 
national  church,  when  scarcely  a  third  of  the  people  enter  even  the 
outward  courts  of  her  worship,  and  but  a  fragment  of  that  third  ap- 
proach the  more  hallowed  place  of  her  communion  ?  Yet  there  is  a 
pensive  satisfaction  in  decorating  the  dejected  head  with  the  rays  of 
ancient  glory.  The  title  gives  rank  and  precedence  even  after  the 
estate  has  been  alienated.  The  statf  of  the  regiment  retains  its  name^ 
its  colours,  its  honours,  after  the  companies  have  been  disbanded. 
Above  all,  as  said  our  excellent  Barrow,  "  There  is  a  strange  enchant- 
ment in  words;  which  being  (although  with  no  great  colour  of  reason) 
assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of  men,  especially  of  the  weaker 
sorts.  Of  these,  power  doth  ever  arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most 
operative,  by  their  force  sustaining  and  extending  itself."  I  entirely 
approve,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  called  the  late  public 
Meeting,  in  giving  such  prominence  to  the  title  "our  national 
CHURCH."  The  title,  though  empty  like  the  drum^  makes  a  good  and 
exciting  sound  in  beating  the  multitude  to  arms. 

'  If  the  power  and  fascination  of  our  national  church  (for  I  think  it 
right  to  make  the  most  of  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  the  thing) 
have  departed,  yet,  it  is  some  consolation,  that  the  emoluments  remain; 
—remain  too,  nearly  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  In  one 
view  of  the  case,  the  situation  of  the  church  is  even  more  desirable 
than  it  once  was ;  she  is  certainly  relieved  from  the  burden  of  teaching 
all,  but  she  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  just  right  and  privilege 
of  taxing  all, — the  right  and  privilege  which  we  are  now  c^led  on 
specially  to  guard  and  maintain.'     pp.  T,  8. 

The  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  a  very  happy  and 
adroit  application  of  irony  to  the  -purpose  of  serious  argument ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  farcical,  than  the  political  union  is 
made  to  appear,  which  his  Lordship  aiTected  to  contemplate  as  a 
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the  lionest  and  devout  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will.     Happilr 
here  the  "  narrow  partition  "  is  broken  down. 

'  The  consecration  of  IMcthodist  chapels  is  a  subject  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  To  the  importance  of  this  sacred  rite  your  Lord- 
ship is  quite  alivc^  both  from  principle  and  practice.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence^  whether  we  view  it  in  connexion  with  the  dignined  in- 
dividuals who  perform  it^  or  the  unspeakable  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
Although  much  good  has  been  effected  within  the  unconsecrated  walls 
of  plain  Methodist  chapels,  who  can  answer  the  interesting  inquiry, 
how  much  more  would  have  accrued  had  episcopal  consecration  been 
vouchsafed  ?  However,  I  will  not  venture  on  such  holy  ground,  but 
will  leave  this  matter  to  your  Lordship's  devout  consideration.  Should 
your  Lordship  decide  on  the  propriety  of  consecrating  the  Methodist 
chapels,  (some  of  which  are  mere  bams,  while  others  are  equal  in  beauty 
to  any  religious  structures  of  the  present  day,)  they  trust  your  Lord* 
ship  will  spare  them  the  infliction  of  the  expense  generally  (connected 
with  such  an  im}>osing  proceeding,  which  they  understand  is  about 
100/.  for  each  chapel.  It  would  cost  their  humble  and  insignificaot 
body,  at  this  rate,  a  sum  that  would  pay  for  the  erection  of  400  new 
chapels;  viz.  nearly  200,000/.  There  are  two  decided  advantagei 
which  would  result,  but  your  Lordship  and  I  must  acknowledge  they 
are  of  a  temporal  kind.  The  Methodist  would  be  relieved  from  the 
expenses  attendant  on  the  renewal  of  trust-deeds,  of  the  pressure  id 
which  your  Lordship,  from  your  intimate  knowledge  of  H^Iethodism,  is 
ftdly  aware.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  enable  the  Methodists  to 
keep  their  places  of  worship  in  repair,  to  light,  to  warm  them,  and  t« 
pay  their  organists,  and  a  few  other  trifles,  by  the  convenient  provision 
of  the  church-rates.  This,  it  is  true,  ^vould  be  a  great  aooommodstion 
to  the  body.  I  know  that  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  lately 
evinced  much  soreness  on  this  point;  I  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but 
<'  their  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation."  I  doubt  not,  my  Lord,  that 
you  will  resist  any  measure  that  will  tend  to  deprive  the  Church  of 
such  an  equitable,  scriptural,  and  unexceptionable  means  of  support. 
The  Methodists  have  not  joined  in  the  turbulent  movement  against 
this  time-hallowed  impost ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  yoor 
Lordship's  most  indulgent  consideration.  What  will  become  of  the 
churches,  unless  the  parishes  keep  them  in  repair  by  a  rate  oompnlsorily 
levied.^     pp.  7 — 9« 


The  Serious  Address  by  a  Puritan,  breathes  the  martial  spirit 
of  a  roundhead  of  other  days.  The  Writer  tenders  his  advice 
to  ^  Christian  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  battle  %  in 
which  he  seems  longing  to  mingle  for  the  stir  and  glory  of  the 
strife.  His  language  is :  ^  Put  yourselves  in  battle  array  against 
'  Babylon  round  about :  all  ye  that  bend  the  bow  shoot  at  her ; 

*  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath  sinned  against  the  Liord/  He 
wishes  Dissenters  to  engage  in  a  new  solemn  league  and  coTenaot 

*  in  the  sincere  language  and  doctrine  of  Prynne^s  days.^  He  as- 
sures them,  that  ^  they  have  but  one  alternative  with  an^  ff>- 
^  vemment  composed  of  the  English  gentry — hatred  or 
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*  tempt';  and  he  therefore  wishes,  of  course,  to  have  a  govern- 
ment composed  not  of  the  gentry,  but  of  whom  he  does  not  say. 
He  denounces  the  Patriot  newspaper  as  a  ^  Cabinet  Gazette  \ — 
and  represents  the  Editor  as  not  less  out  of  his  sphere  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  or  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Chancery  Court,  or  ^  a  dolphin  in  a  stable  \  He  sneers  at 
the  ^  respectable  Dissenters  \  and  laughs  at  the  nickname  of  Ra- 
dical. Is  this  the  advice  of  a  friend,  or  of  an  enemy  in  disguise? 
Is  it  fanaticism  or  treachery  ? 


Art.  VI.     1.  National  Lyrics,  and  Songs  for  Music.     By  Felicia 
Hemans.     Fop.  pp.  341.     Dublin^  1834. 

2.  Hymns  for  Childhood,     By  Felicia  Hemans.     ]8mo^  3s.  silk. 

T^HE  first  of  these  volumes  contains,  besides  a  few  poems  on 
subjects  of  national  tradition,  ^  all  those  of  the  Author's 
^  pieces  which  have,  at  different  periods,  been  composed  either 
^  m  the  form  of  the  ballad,  the  song,  or  the  scena^  with  a  view 
^  to  musical  adaptation'; — now  first  collected  and  arranged. 

From  the  poems  of  Felicia  Hemans,  might  be  selected  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  volumes  in  our  literature ;  and  to  those  ac- 
quainted only  with  her  happier  efforts,  it  might  seem  almost  im-^ 
possible  that  she  could  write  too  much.  The  facility  with  which 
she  pours  forth  her  liquid  song,  is  astonishing ;  but  wherever 
that  dangerous  attribute  of  talent  exists,  inequality  of  success 
inevitably  marks  the  results.  In  Mrs.  Hemans's  poetry,  however, 
there  is  not  simply  a  more  than  usual  inequality,  but,  as  it  strikes 
us,  a  difference  of  style  and  character  so  great  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  account  for  its  being  the  production  of  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  perfect  melody,  the  well-tuned  cadence,  the  epi- 
grammatic terseness,  the  deep  pathos  of  some  of  her  lyrical 
pieces,  not  only  disappear  in  others,  but  are  replaced  by  a  harsh 
and  unfinished  versification,  a  want  of  simplicity,  and  an  absence 
of  originality  or  point  in  others,  that  wc  can  only  compare  the 
difference  to  that  of  a  fine  instrument  in  perfect  tune  and  out  of 
tune.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  because  it  has  almost 
vexed  us  to  see  a  name,  with  which  we  connect  feelings  of  warm 
admiration,  attached  to  poetry  of  a  common-place  character  in  the 
Poet's  Comer  of  newspapers.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  hearing 
a  favourite  and  delicate  air  tortured  and  vulgarized  by  some  vile 
music-grinder  in  an  alley.  Mrs.  Hemans,  however,  writes  for 
all  tastes  and  all  ages,  as  well  as  for  all  nations,  and  therefore  she 
may  do  well  to  write  in  all  sorts  of  style  and  manner.  And  at 
all  events,  she  who  pleases  others  so  well,  may  be  allowed  at 
times  to  please  herself.  Such  strains  as  the  following  might 
soothe  the  ear  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  charm  Cerberus  to  slumber. 

3£  2 
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'  Come  to  mk,  gentle  Sleep. 

'  Come  to  me,  gentle  sleep  ! 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee ; 
Come  with  thy  spells,  the  soft,  the  deep. 

And  set  my  spirit  free ! 
Each  lonely,  burning  thought. 

In  twilight  languor  steep — 
Come  to  the  full  heart,  long  o'erwrought, 

O  gentle,  gentle  sleep  ! 

'  Come,  with  thine  urn  of  dew. 

Sleep,  gentle  sleep  !  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew. 

No  vision  on  thy  wing ! 
Come,  as  to  folding  flowers. 

To  birds,  in  forests  deep ; 
— Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hours, 

0  gentle,  gentle  sleep  !  * 

Another  specimen  of  the  Author''s  happy  art  of  setting  i 
simple  thought  to  most  sweet  and  natural  music,  we  take  the 
Song  of  the  Greek  Islander,  suggested  by  the  anecdote  of  a 
Greek,  who,  on  being  taken  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  called 
upon  to  admire  its  beauty,  only  replied — **  The  «ea,  where  is 
it?'^ 

*  Where  is  thb  Sea? 

*  Where  is  the  sea  ? — I  languish  here— 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  flags  and  breezes  free  ? 

'  I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 

Awoke  my  childhood's  glee. 
The  measured  chime,  the  thundering  burst — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

*  Oh  !  rich  your  myrtle's  breath  may  rise. 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be ; 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

'  I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute  ; 

1  hear  the  whispering  tree : 
The  echoes  of  my  heart  are  mute : 

— Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? ' 

The  sea  seems  to  waft  inspiration  on  its  breeie  to  our  Poet 
One  of  her  most  spirit-stirring  and  touching  poems  is  an  apos- 
trophe to  ocean,  beginning 

'  What  hidst  thou  in  thy  bosom  cavcs^  O  deep—/ 
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*  The  Meeting  of  the  Ships/  in  the  present  volume,  is  another 
favourite  of  ours ;  and  here  is  a  strain  in  the  Author'^s  highest 
mood. 

'  THE  VOICE  OP  THE  WAVES. 

'  WRITTEN    NEAR   THE    SCENE    OF   A   RECENT'  SHIPWRECK. 

'  Answer,  ye  chiming  waves ! 
That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  ; 
Speak  to  me  from  thy  hidden  caves. 
Voice  of  the  solemn  deep ! 

*  Hath  man's  lone  spirit  here 
With  storms  in  battle  striven  ? 
Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  clear. 
Hath  anguish  cried  to  heaven  ? 

'  — Then  the  sea's  voice  arose. 

Like  an  earthquake's  under-tone : 
"  iVIortal,  the  strife  of  human  woes 
Where  hath  not  nature  known  ? 

'  **  Here,  to  the  quiverinc  mast. 

Despair  hath  wildly  clung. 
The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  past. 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

'  **  And  the  youthful  and  the  brave. 

With  theur  beauty  and  renown. 
To  the  holly  chambers  of  the  wave 

In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

*  "  They  are  vanished  from  their  place — 

Let  their  homes  and  hearths  make  moan  ! 
But  the  rolling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone.** 

'  — Alas  !  thou  haughty  deep ! 
The  strong,  the  sounding  far  ! 
My  heart  before  thee  dies, — I  weep 
To  think  on  what  we  are  ! 

'  To  think  that  so  we  pass. 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind, 
Ev'n  as  the  breath-stain  irom  the  glass. 
Leaving  no  sigh  behind ! 

<  Saw'st  thou  nought  else,  thou  main  ? 
Thou  and  the  midnight  sky  ? 
Nought  save  the  struggles,  brief  and  vain. 
The  parting  agony ! 
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*  — And  the  sea's  voice  replied, 
"  Here  noble  things  have  been  ! 
Power  with  the  valiant  when  they  died. 
To  sanctify  the  scene : 


I  tc 


Courage,  in  fragile  form. 
Faith,  trusting  to  the  last. 
Prayer,  breathing  heavenwards  through  the  storm  ; 
— But  all  alike  have  passed." 

*  Sound  on,  thou  haughty  sea ! 

These  have  not  passed  in  vain ; 
ISIy  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  Aree 
On  victor  wings  again. 

*  Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

May'st  vanish  with  thy  powers ; 
But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 
A  loftier  doom  is  ours.' 

Of  the  Hymns  for  Childhood — ^written  exclusively  for  the  Au- 
thor'^s  family  circle — wc  must  say,  that  they  are  not  quite  fit  for 
childhood,  and  they  arc  not  strictly  hymns,  one  or  two  excepted. 
They  are  too  deficient  in  simplicity  of  expression,  to  be  adspted 
to  children,  and  they  have  too  little  of  a  deyoticmal  cast.  The 
Christmas  Carol  is,  wc  think,  the  best. 

'  Christmas  Carol. 

*  O  lovely  voices  of  the  sky. 

That  hymn'd  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high. 
Ye  that  sang,  "  Peace  on  earth  }*' 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by. 
Ye  bless*d  the  Syrian  swains, 
O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

'  O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 

That  hour  Heaven's  glorj'  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams. 
And  on  the  Shepherds'  head ; 

Be  near,  through  life  and  death. 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Faith, 
O  clear  and  shining  light ! 

*  O  star  which  led  to  Him,  whose  love 

Brought  doTiTi  man's  ransom  free ; 
Where  art  thou  ? — 'Midst  the  hosts  abore. 
May  wc  still  gaze  on  thcc  .^— 
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In  heaven  thou  art  not  set> 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim — 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet ! 

O  star  which  led  to  Him  !' 
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Preparing  for  publication  in  occasional  8vo.  vols.,  Archaeographia : 
being  a  Series  of  Papers  on  several  Antiquarian  and  Scientific 
Subjects  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  History  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Chinese,  and  other 
ancient  Nations ;  the  Physical  History  of  the  Universe ;  and  the 
Progress  of  Religion,  Civilisation,  and  Knowledge.  Read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  published  in  several  Periodical  Journals, 
and  others  not  before  promulgated.  Including  Memoirs  on  the  Hiero- 
glyphic Symbols,  ana  the  Chronological  Machinery  of  the  Inspired 
Writings ;  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Records  and  Mythology  of  Egypt,  the 
Destination  and  Epochs  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Spheres,  Zodiacs,  and 
Calendars  of  the  Ancients,  the  Arrow-head  Inscriptions  and  Monu- 
ments of  Babylon  and  Persepolis ;  together  with  Tests  for  the  solution 
of  several  Problems  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History  and  Institutions, 
and  in  Science  as  connected  with  Revelation;  a  restoration  of  the 
Historical  Canons  of  the  Proto-chonographer  Julius  Africanus ;  and 
other  Subjects  connected  with  the  History  of  Man  and  of  Nature.  By 
Isaac  Culhmore,  M.R.S.L. 

Silvio  Pellico,  whose  "  Ten  Years'  Imprisonment "  excited  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  has  just  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
Duties  of  MeUf  which  is  now  in  a  course  of  translation  by  Mr.  T. 
Roscoe,  Author  of  "  The  Landscape  Annual/'  &c.  &c.  who  has  added 
a  Life  of  Pellico,  drawn  up  from  authentic  sources,  and  embodying 
the  additions  to  the  "  imprisonment,"  by  his  friend  and  fellow-pri- 
soner, Maroncelli ;  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Pellico,  and  a  view 
of  the  Castle  of  Spielberg. 

In  the  press,  and  ."shortly  will  be  published.  Six  Lectures  on  the 
Atheistic  Controversy  ;  delivered  at  Sion  Chapel,  Bradford,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Godwin,  Author  of  Lectures  on  Colonial  Slavery.  Forming 
the  first  part  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Infidelity. 

In  the  press.  An  Original  Essay  on  Primitive  Preaching.  By  John 
Petherick,  Minister  of  the  Grospel,  Totnes. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Remains  of  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq. 
of  Dublin  ;  containing  Letters  and  Essays  on  the  Doctrines  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Christianity,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  under  the  direction  of  his  Executors,  a 
uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  including  his 
latest  corrections,  and  several  Posthumous  Treatises,  never  before  pub- 
lished :  together  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
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Shortly  will  appear^  in  Three  Volumes,  post  8vo.,  The  Danger  of 
Intem|)eraiicc,  exemplified  in  the  Life,  surprising  Adventures,  and 
awful  death  of  Marianne  Murlowe,  written  by  herself  to  a  late  period, 
and  continued  after  her  decease  by  the  Editor. 


Art.  VIII.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Salt, 
esq.,  F.R.S.,  his  Brittannic  Majesty's  late 
Consul-Genenil  in  Kgypt.  By  John  James 
Halls,  Esq.    2  vols,  bvo. 


MISCZLLAKIOUS. 

Remarks  on  Transportation,  and  on  a 
recent  Defence  of  the  System ;  in  a  second 
Letter  to  Earl  Grey.  By  Richard  Whate- 
]y,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.  6s. 

POSTRT. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge^ 
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Art.  I.     African  Sketches,     By  Thomas  Pringle.     l2mo.,  pp.  528. 
Price  \0s.  6d,     London,  18^4. 

nPHE  name  of  Thomas  Pringle  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  of 
our  readers ;  and  wherever  it  is  known,  it  will  vouch  for 
the  modest  and  substantial  worth  of  the  volume  to  which  it  is 
prefixed.  The  title  of  this  work  does  not  specifically  describe 
its  contents ;  but  it  will  be  surmised  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Author^s  former  productions,  that  these  Sketches  are 
Smith  African.  We  are  in  want  of  a  geographical  term  to  de- 
scribe the  region  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  what  has  been  bar- 
barously denominated  Cafifraria ;  e.  e,  pagan-land.  But,  till  a 
better  is  found,  we  must  be  content  to  use  the  term  South  Africa 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  employed  to  denote 
the  territory  of  the  Cape  Colony.  These,  then,  are  South  Afri- 
can Sketches,  historical  and  descriptive,  in  prose  and  in  verse ; 
sketches  of  scenery,  natural  history,  aboriginal  customs,  colonial 
manners,  emigrant  adventures,  and  missionary  establishments. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume,  occupying  114  pages,  con- 
sists of  '  poems  illustrative  of  South  Africa.^  Part  II.  is  a 
narrative  of  the  Author'^s  residence  in  that  country,  comprising 
not  merely  a  story  of  personal  adventures,  but  the  history  of  a 
settlement,  from  its  foundation  in  the  wilderness  till,  after  strug- 
gling through  various  difficulties  and  discouragements,  it  has 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  The  narrative 
supplies  also,  incidentally,  some  instructive  notices  of  the  political 
history  of  the  Colony,  which  is  becoming  every  day  more  im- 
portant in  a  national  point  of  view.  We  need  not  say,  then, 
that  the  volume  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest :  it  deserves  a 
place  in  every  family  library. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  some  further  account  of  its  contents, 
it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  reader  know  why  the  narrative  has 
been  withheld  for  several  years  after  the   Author'^s  return  to 
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Europe.  His  intention  was,  to  publish  it  directly;  and  several 
of  the  poems,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  prose  sketches,  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  print*. 

'  But,  having  become  unexpectedly  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  groat  moral  and  j)oIitical  question,  as  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  he  was  led 
to  postpone,  though  he  never  entirely  abandoned^  his  purpose  of  re- 
lating what  he  had  seen,  felt,  and  suffered,  during  a  residenee  of  m\ 
years  in  South  Africa.  The  grand  and  engrossing  object  to  which,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  his  hand  and  heart  have  been,  however  feebly  and 
unworthily,  devoted,  having  at  length,  through  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  been  attained,  t)ie  Author  now  offers  this  little  volume  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  relaxation.  It  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  be  found 
in  no  respect  incongruous  with  his  recent  labours,  and,  so  f^r  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  long-oppressed  natives 
of  Southern  Africa,  even  strictly  subsidiary  to  the  same  cause.' 

In  fact,  as  regards  the  West  India  Colonies,  the  cause  of 
humanity  has  triumphed,  and  the  struggle  of  the  philanthropist 
has  been  crowned  witli  a  success  which  requires  only  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  labours  of  the  Christian  teacher.  In  South 
Africa,  slaverv  has  indeed  been  abolished,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  tfie  equitable  settlement  of  our  relations  with  the 
native  tril>e8,  and  in  the  total  suppression  of  the  atrocious  com- 
mando system,  which  rivals  the  old  slave-trade  itself  in  turpi- 
tude ;  while  a  wide  field  opens  before  the  philanthropist,  in  the 
condition  of  the  interesting  tribes  that  are  inviting  civilization, 
and  among  whom  Christianity  has  already  commenced  her  bene- 
ficent conquests. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  formed  by  the  Home  Government  to 
colonize  the  Caffer  frontier,  in  ISIO^  a  free  passage  was  offered  to 
emigrants  from  this  country,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  most 
flattering  picture  was  drawn  of  the  natural  attractions  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  in  some  clever  articles  put  forth  in  the 
Admiralty  Review ;  and  contingent  advantages  of  a  tempting 
nature  were  held  out  to  emigrants  on  their  arrival.  Five  thousand 
Ikitish  settlers,  lured  by  these  specious  representations,  entered 
into  engagements  to  proceed  thither  -f.  Among  these  was  a  party 
of  Scottish  agriculturists,  including  the  family  of  the  Pringles,  of 
whom  our  Author  was,  pro  tempore^  the  head  or  leader.  In 
emigrating  to  the  Cape,  he  had  in  view,  he  tells  us,  two  special 
objects. 


*  See  a  re\'ie\v  of  the  Author's  "  Ephemerides/'  (12mo,  1828,) 
in  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  xxix.,  p.  IM3. 

t  Tlie  total  number  of  persons  who  made  application  to  the  Colonial 
Department,  witli  a  view  to  cmigniting  to  South  Africa,  is  stated  to 
have  excee<leil  }»(),(K)0  semis. 
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*  One  of  these  was  to  collect  again  into  one  social  circle,  and  esta^ 
!)lish  in  rural  independence,  my  father's  family,  which  untoward  cir- 
cumstances had  broken  up  and  begun  to  scatter  over  the  world.  To 
accomplish  this,  emigration  to  a  new  colony  was  indispensable.  My 
father  had  been  a  Roxburghshire  farmer  of  the  most  respectable  class'; 
and  all  his  sons  (five  in  number)  had  been  bred  to  the  same  profession, 
except  myself.  The  change  of  times,  however,  and  the  loss  of  capital, 
had  completely  overclouded  their  prospects  in  our  native  country ;  and^ 
therefore,  when  the  Government  scheme  of  colonising  the  unoccupied 
territory  at  the  Cape  was  promulgated,  I  called  their  attention  to  that 
colony,  and  offered  to  accompany  them,  should  they  determine  to  pro* 
ceed  thither  as  settlers.  After  maturely  weighing  the  advantages  of 
the  Cape,  as  compared  with  other  British  colonies,  they  made  their 
election,  and  empowered  me  to  apply  on  their  behalf  to  the  Colonial 
J)epartment.  As  it  was  requirea  by  the  Government  plan  that  every 
party  should  comprise  at  least  ten  adult  males,  one  party,  related  to 
my  wife,  and  two  or  three  other  respectable  individuals,  were  associated 
with  us.  And  thus  our  little  band  of  twenty-four  souls  was  made  up; 
consisting  of  twelve  men,  (including  three  farm  servants,)  six  women 
and  six  children. 

*  ]\Iy  personal  views  were  different  from  those  of  my  relatives.  I 
had  received  a  collegiate  educati(m ;  and  had  been  em{)loyed  for  about 
a  dozen  years  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the 
Ancient  Records  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  office  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Thomson,  Deputy  Clerk- Register  of  Scotland.  I  had  also  been 
recently  engaged  to  a  certain  extent  in  literary  concerns  ;  having  been 
one  of  the  original  projectors  and  editors  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Mag'azine,  (then  a  liberal,  though  not  a  party  journal,)  and  afterwards 
of  Constable's  Miigiizine.  My  connection  with  these  journals,  how- 
ever, had  rather  been  prejudicial  than  otherwise  to  my  views  in  life, 
and  had  given  me,  moreover,  a  decided  aversion  to  literature,  (or,  at 
least,  to  Periodical  Literature,)  as  a  profession.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  determined  to  emlmrk  my  own  fortunes  with  those  of  my 
relatives,  in  the  Government  scheme  of  South-African  colonisation. 
But  as  neither  my  pecuniary  circumstances  nor  my  previous  habits 
rendered  it  advisable  for  me  to  locate  myself  as  an  agricultural  settler, 
I  trusted  to  obtain,  through  the  recommendation  of  powerful  friends, 
some  moderate  appointment,  suitable  to  my  qualifications,  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  colony,  and  probably  in  the  newly  settled  district. 

'  Having  explained  these  views  to  my  respected  friend.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  that  illustrious  and  lienevolent  man 
entered  into  them  vnth.  his  characteristic  cordiality  and  promptitude. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  some  of  his  ministerial  friends  in  London,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  party  of  emigrants,  and  obtained  our  ready 
admission  among  those  selected  by  Grovemment  for  the  new  settlement 
from  the  vast  multitude  of  applicants.  He  also  exerted  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  myself  in  the  colony  ; 
and  when  I  came  up  to  London,  in  November,  ]ol9,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  embarkation,  he  furnished  me  with  strong  letters  of 
recommendation  to  persons  of  influence,  whose  intervention  in  my 
behalf  he  hoped  to  render  effectual.     These  exertions  procured  me  a 
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letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Goulburn.  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
to  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  Lord  Charles  Somerset ;  ivith  an  as- 
surance that  his  Excellency,  to  whose  disposal  all  appointments,  except 
a  very  iew  of  the  highest  grade,  were  intrusted,  would  be  prepared  to 
give  the  most  favourable  attention  to  my  wishes/     pp.  119 — 122. 

The  name  of  that  virtuous  scion  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  hid 
not  then  acquired  the  unenviable  notoriety  which  has  since  con- 
verted the  appellation  of  a  Lord  Charles  into  a  generic  term  of 
well  understood  significance ;  and  little  did  our  Author  anticipate 
that  he  was  about  to  commit  himself  to  an  unequal  contest  with  a 
governor  in  whose  eyes  the  establishment  of  a  press  was  a  crime, 
and  the  very  suspicion  of  a  leaning  to  Whiggism  sufficient  cause 
for  him  to  determine  on  the  ruin  of  the  unconscious  offender. 
Had  Mr.  Pringle  known  the  character  of  the  man  to  whose  ar- 
bitrary and  venal  sway  the  Colony  was  at  this  time  unhappily 
consigned,  he  would  never  have  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cape.  But  it  is  well  for  South  Africa,  and  upon  the 
whole  for  himself,  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge which  would  have  deterred  him  from  the  adventure.  The 
circumstances  which  at  first  wore  the  character  of  nnisfortunes, 
have  been  overruled  for  much  good.  The  victim  of  unmerited 
persecution  has  been  nobly  revenged.  Lord  Charles  sent  home 
to  the  A nti- Slavery  Society  an  invaluable  secretary,  who  has  not 
deserted  the  cause  of  South  Africa,  but  has  advocated  it  more 
powerfully  and  successfully  here,  than  he  could  have  done  as  Go- 
vernment librarian,  or  as  the  Editor  of  a  Cape  journal.  And 
now,  who  is  the  happier,  who  the  greater  man ;  Thomas  Pringle 
or  Lord  Charles  Somerset  ?  The  one,  though  far  from  wealthy, 
stands  ennobled  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen:  the  other 
has  fallen  into  po])u1ar  contempt,  and  even  Toryism  is  ashamed 
of  its  nursling  and  determined  votar}\ 

But  we  are  forestalling  the  course  of  events.  For  two  years, 
one  Author  was  peacefully  occupied  with  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  settlement  in  Glen  Lynden.  Before  proceeding  to  their 
appointed  location,  the  party,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1820,  '  assisted 

*  at  laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  house  of  a  new  town  at  AI- 

*  goa  Bay,  designated  by  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  (the  acting  Go- 

*  vemor,)  "  Port  Elizabeth,*^  after  the  name  of  his   deceased 

*  lady.' 

'  In  the  course  of  fourteen  ycars^  this  place  lias  grown  up  to  be  the 
second  town  in  the  colony,  both  for  population  and  for  commerce  ;  and 
it  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Moresby,  of  the  navy,  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  then  founded  with  much  ceremony^  and  of 
which  our  party  assisted  to  dig  the  foundation.  The  only  other  house 
then  commenced,  excepting  some  temporary  offices  and  cahinsy  was 
one  erecting  by  a  Malay  named  Fortuin,  now,  I  understand,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  res})ectable  inliabitants  of  the  place.'     p.  139. 
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His  veiy  name  seems  to  have  been  a  good  omen. — The  location  to 
which  at  length  the  party  proceeded,  was  a  valley  watered  by  one 
of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Baboon'^s  River,  but  which  received  from  the 
settlers  the  name  of  the  Lynden.  The  rugged  glen  which  it 
waters,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  upper  part  had 
never  been  permanently  settled,  but  had  formerly  been  occupied 
as  grazing  ground  by  a  few  Dutch  boors,  who  ranked  among  the 
most  rude  and  lawless  of  the  colony,  and  who  had  been  dispossessed, 
and  some  of  them  executed  for  high  treason,  about  five  years  be- 
fore. The  wild  and  savage  scenery  must  have  somewhat  appalled 
the  party  who  were  about  to  make  it  their  home,  although  it  forms 
a  pleasing  picture  in  description. 

'  Leaving  a  subsidiary  glen  on  our  right/  says  the  Author,  *  we 
proceeded  up  the  River  of  Baboons.  To  this  point  the  wagon  track, 
wild  and  rugged  as  it  was,  might  be  considered  comparatively  safe  and 
in  good  repair ;  but  it  now  became  difficult  and  dangerous  to  a  degree 
far  exceeding  any  thing  we  had  yet  encountered  or  formed  a  con- 
ception of;  insomuch  that  we  were  literally  obliged  to  hew  out  our 
path  up  the  valley  through  jungles  and  gullies,  and  beds  of  torrents, 
and  rocky  acclivities,  forming  altogether  a  series  of  obstructions  which 
it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  whole  party,  and  of  our  ex- 
perienced African  allies,  to  overcome. 

'  The  scenery  through  which  we  passed  was,  in  many  places,  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  singular  description.  Sometimes  the  valley 
widened  out,  leaving  space  along  the  river  side  for  fertile  meadows,  or 
haughs,  (as  such  spots  are  called  in  the  south  of  Scotland,)  prettily 
sprinkled  over  with  mimosa-trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  and  clothed 
with  luxuriant  pasturage  up  to  the  bellies  of  our  oxen.  Frequently 
the  mountains,  again  converging,  left  only  a  narrow  defile,  just  broad 
enough  for  the  stream  to  find  a  passage ;  while  precipices  of  naked 
rock  rose  abruptly,  like  the  walls  of  a  rampart,  to  the  height  of  many 
hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  appeared  absolutely  to  overhang  the 
savage-looking  pass  or  foort,  through  which  we  and  our  waffons 
struggled  below ;  our  only  path  being  occasionally  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  shallow  river  itself,  encumbered  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  which 
had  fallen  from  the  cliffs,  or  worn  smooth  as  a  marble  pavement  by  the 
sweep  of  the  torrent  floods.  At  this  period,  the  River  of  Baboons  was 
a  mere  rill,  gurgling  gently  along  its  rugged  course,  or  gathered  here 
and  there  into  natural  tanks,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
zeekoe-gais  (hippopotamus  pools);  but  the  remains  of  water •  wracks 
heaved  high  on  the  cliffs,  or  hanging  upon  the  tall  willow-trees,  which 
in  many  places  fringed  the  banks,  afforded  striking  proof  that  at 
certain  seasons  this  diminutive  rill  becomes  a  mighty  and  resistless 
flood.  The  steep  hills  on  either  side  often  assumed  very  remarkable 
shapes — embattled,  as  it  were,  with  natural  ramparts  of  freestone  or 
trap  rock — and  seemingly  garrisoned  with  troops  of  the  large  baboons 
from  which  the  river  had  received  its  former  Dutch  appellation.  The 
lower  declivities  were  covered  with  good  pasturage,  ana  sprinkled  over 
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with  evergreens  and  acacias ;  while  the  cliffs  that  overibung  die  river 
had  their  wrinkled  fronts  embellished  with  various  species  of  succulent 
plants  and  flowering  aloes.  In  other  spots>  the  freestone  and  basaltic 
locks^  partially  worn  away  with  the  waste  of  years,  had  assumed  shapes 
the  most  singular  and  grotesque ;  so  that,  with  a  little  aid  from  fancy, 
one  might  imagine  them  the  ruins  of  Hindoo  or  Egyptian  temples, 
with  their  half-decayed  obelisks,  columns,  and  statues  of  monster 
deities. 

*  It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  adventures, 
which  we  encountered  in  our  toilsome  march,  of  Jive  days,  up  this 
African  glen ;  to  tell  of  our  pioneering  labours  with  the  hatchet,  the 
pick-axe,  the  crow-bar,  and  the  sledge-hammer, — and  the  lashing  of  the 
poor  oxen,  to  force  them  on  (sometimes  20  or  30  in  one  team)  through 
such  a  track  as  no  English  reader  can  form  any  adequate  conception 
of.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  we  were  occupied  two  entire  days 
in  thus  hewing  our  way  through  a  rugged  deiile,  now  called  Eildon- 
Cleugh,  scarcely  three  miles  in  extent.  At  length,  after  extraordinary 
exertions  and  hair-breadth  escapes — the  breaking  down  of  two  wagons, 
and  the  partial  damage  of  others — we  got  through  the  last  poort  of  the 
glen,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated  ridge,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  extremity  of  the  valley.  "  And  now,  mynheer," 
said  the  Dutch-African  iield-cornet  who  commanded  our  escort,  <'  daar 
kg  vfve  veld — ^there  lies  your  country."  Looking  in  the  direction 
where  he  pointed,  we  beheld,  extending  to  the  northward,  a  beautiful 
vale,  about  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  and  varying  horn  one  to  two 
in  breadth.  It  appeared  like  a  verdant  basin,  or  cvlde  sac,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep  and  sterile  mountains,  rising 
in  the  back-ground  into  sharp  cuneiform  ridges  of  very  considerable 
^levait^n  ;  their  summits  being  at  this  season  covered  with  snow,  and 
^imated  to  be  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lower  declivities  were  sprinkled  over,  though  somewhat  scantily, 
with  grass  and  bushes.  But  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which 
the  infant  river  meandered,  presented  a  warm,  pleasant,  and  secluded 
aspect ;  spreading  itself  into  verdant  meadows,  sheltered  and  em- 
bellished, without  being  encumbered,  with  groves  of  mimosa-trees, 
among  which  we  observed  in  the  distance  herds  of  wild  animals— an- 
telopes and  quaggas — ^pasturing  in  undisturbed  quietude. 

'  "  Sae  that's  the  lot  o'  our  inheritance,  then  ? "  quoth  one  of  the 
party,  a  Scottish  agriculturist.  "  Aweel,  now  that  we've  really  got 
till't,  I  maun  say  the  place  looks  no  sac  mickle  amiss,  and  may  suit  our 
purpose  no  that  ill,  provided  thae  haughs  turn  out  to  be  gude  deep 
lana  for  the  pleugh,  and  we  can  but  contrive  to  find  a  decent  road  out 
o'  this  queer  hieland  glen  into  the  lowlands — like  ony  other  Christian 
country." 

'  Descending  into  the  middle  of  the  valley,  we  unyoked  the  wagons, 
and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  grove  of  mimosa-trees  on  the  margin  of  the 
river ;  and  the  next  day,  our  armed  escort  with  the  train  of  shattered 
vehicles  set  out  on  their  return  homeward,  leaving  us  in  our  wild 
domain  to  our  own  courage  and  resources.'     pp.  150 — 152. 

They  reached  their  location  on  the  29th  of  June,  1820,  exactly 
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six  months  from  the  day  on  which  they  had  embarked  at  Leith. 
The  next  day  but  one  was  Sunday ;  and  the  Author's  description 
of  the  first  Sabbath  spent  by  this  respectable  band  of  Scottish 
emigrants  in  the  wilderness,  is  extremely  touching. 

'  Feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  suitable  ob- 
servance of  this  day  of  sacred  rest,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  we 
should  strictly  abstain  from  all  secular  employment  not  sanctioned  by 
absolute  necessity^  and  at  the  same  time  commence  such  a  system  of 
religious  services  as  might  be  with  propriety  maintained  in  the  absence 
of  a  clergyman  or  minister.  The  whole  party  were  accordingly  as- 
sembled after  breakfast,  under  a  venerable  acacia-tree,  on  the  margin 
of  the  little  stream  which  murmured  around  our  camp.  The  river 
appeared  shaded  here  and  there  by  the  graceful  willow  of  Babylou^ 
which  grows  abundantly  along  the  banks  of  many  of  the  African 
streams,  and  which,  with  the  other  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery, 
vividly  reminded  us  of  the  pathetic  lament  of  the  Hebrew  exiles : — 
"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof."^ 

'  It  was,  indeed^  an  affecting  sight,  to  look  round  on  our  little  band 
of  Scottish  emigrants,  thus  congregated  for  the  first  time  to  worship 
God  in  the  wild  glen  allotted  for  their  future  home  and  the  heritage 

of  their  offspring.     There  sat  old ,  with  his  silvery  locks,  the 

patriarch  of  the  party,  with  his  Bible  on  his  knee, — a  picture  of  the 
high-principled,  grave  Scottish  husbandman ;  his  respectable  family 

seated  round  him.     There  was  the  widow ,  with  her  meek,  kind, 

and  quiet  look — (the  look  of  one  who  had  seen  better  days,  but  who  in 
adversity  had  fmind  pious  resignation),  with  her  three  stalwart  sons, 
and  her  y«ung  maiden  daughter  placed  beside  her  on  the  grass.  There, 
too,  were  others,  delicate  females — one  of  them  very  nearly  related  to 
myself — of  whom   I  need  not  more  particularly  speak.     There  was 

,  the  younger  brother  of  a  Scottish  laird,  rich  in  blood,  but  poor 

in  fortune,  who,  with  an  estimable  pride,  had  preferred  a  farm  in 
South  Africa,  to  dependence  on  aristocratic  connexions  at  home.  Look- 
ing round  on  these  collected  groupes,  on  this  day  of  solemn  assemblage, 
such  reflections  as  the  following  irresistibly  crowded  on  my  mind : 
*'  Have  I  led  forth  from  their  native  homes,  to  this  remote  corner  of 
the  globe,  all  these  my  friends  and  relatives  for  good  or  for  evil  ? — to 
perish  miserably  in  the  wilderness,  or  to  become  the  honoured  founders 
of  a  prosperous  settlement,  destined  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  blessed  light  of  the  Gospel  through  this  dark  nook  of 
benighted  Africa  ?  The  issue  of  our  enterprise  is  known  only  to  Him 
who  ordereth  all  things  well :  '  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.' 
But  though  the  result  of  our  scheme  is  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  and 
although  it  seems  probable  that  greater  perils  and  privations  await  us 
than  we  had  once  calculated  upon,  there  yet  appears  no  reason  to  re- 
pent of  the  course  we  have  taken,  or  to  augur  unfavourably  of  the 
ultimate  issue.  Thus  far  Providence  has  prospered  and  protected  us. 
We  left  not  our  native  land  from  wanton  restlessness  or  mere  love  of 
change,  or  without  very  sufficient  and  reasonable  motives.     Let  us. 
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therefori^  go  on  calmly  and  courageously^  duly  invoking  the  blcahiog  of 
(rod  on  all  our  proceedings  ;  and  thus,  be  the  result  ivhat  it  may,  vn 
shall  feci  ourselves  in  the  path  of  active  duty.'*  With  these  aiid  siinikr 
reflections  wc  encouraged  ourselves,  and  proceeded  to  the  religioiu 
sernces  of  the  day. 

'  Having  selected  one  of  the  hymns  of  our  national  church,  all  united 
in  singing  it  to  one  of  the  old  patfietic  melodies  with  which  it  is  usuallj 
conjoined  in  the  sabbath  worship  of  our  native  land.  The  day  wu 
bright  and  still,  and  the  voice  of  psalms  rose  with  a  sweet  and  toodi- 
ing  solemnity  among  those  wild  mountains,  where  the  praise  of  tbf 
true  (i(k1  had  never,  in  all  human  probability,  been  sung  before. 
The  words  of  tlie  hymn  (composed  by  Logan)  were  appropriate  to 
our  situation,  and  affected  some  of  our  congregation  very  sensibly  :— 

**  O  God  of  Bethel !  by  whose  hand  thy  people  still  are  fed  ; 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage  hast  all  our  lathers  led  : 
Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life  our  wandering  footHteps  guide: 
Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,  and  raiment  fit  provide  :  .... 
O !  spread  thy  covering  wings  around,  till  all  our  wanderings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode  our  souls  arrive  in  peace." 

*  We  then  read  some  of  the  most  suitable  portions  of  the'  English 
Liturgy,  which  wc  considered  preferable  to  any  extempore  service  thst 
could  be  substituted  on  this  occasion  ;  and  concluded  with  an  excel- 
lent discourse  from  a  volume  of  sermons  presented  to  me  on  parting 
by  a  revered  relative,  the  Uev.  Dr.  Pringle  of  Perth.  We  had  a  similtf 
service  in  the  afternoon ;  and  agreed  to  maintain  in  this  manner  the 
public  worship  of  God  in  our  in6[int  settlement,  until  it  should  please 
Ilim,  in  his  good  providence,  to  privilege  it  with  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
pensation of  religious  ordinances. 

'  While  we  were  singing  our  last  psalm  in  the  afternoon,  an  antelope 
{orihi)j  which  anpcared  to  have  wandered  down  the  valley  without  ob- 
serving us,  stoiJU  for  a  little  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet, 
gazing  at  us  in  innocent  amazement,  as  if  yet  unacquainted  with  man, 
the  great  destroyer.  On  this  day  of  peace,  it  was,  of  course,  permitted 
to  depart  unmolested. 

'  On  this  and  other  occasions,  the  scenery  and  productions  of  the  coun- 
try reminded  us  in  the  most  forcible  manner  of  the  imagery  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  parched  and  thorny  desert — the  ru^^^  and 
stony  mountains — the  dry  l)eds  of  torrents — "  the  green  pastures  by 
the  quiet  waters"—*'  the  lions'  dens" — "  the  mountains  of  leopards"-' 
**  the  roes  and  the  young  harts  (antelopes)  that  feed  among  tne  lilies  " 
— "  the  coney  of  the  rocks" — "  the  ostrich  of  the  wilderness" — "  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  "  ;  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
objects,  with  the  striking  and  api)ropriatc  descriptions  which  aooom* 
pany  them,  recurred  to  us  continually  with  a  sense  of  their  beauty  and 
aptitude  which  we  had  never  fully  felt  before.'  pp.  155 — 57- 

A  series  of  brief  notes  transcribed  from  the  Author^s  MS. 
journal,  comprising  the  ^ short  and  simple  annals*  of  the  infant 
colony  for  several  months,  will  enable  his  readers  to  form  a 
tolerably  distinct  and  correct  idea  of  Mifc  in  the  wilds;**  of  which 
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the  description  given  by  Miss  Martineau  in  her  first  Tale,  will  be 
found  closely  to  correspond  to  the  actual  history.  The  first 
business  was  the  construction  of  huts  and  household  furniture ; 
next,  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  the  cultivation  of  garden  ground, 
and  the  clearing  of  land  for  tillage.  Our  Author'^s  chef  ctomvr^ 
was  the  construction  of  a  parish  oven,  scooped  out  of  a  huge  ant- 
hill under  an  old  mimosa,  and  plastered  and  paved  within :  it 
served  all  the  hamlet  to  bake  all  their  household  bread  in  for  a 
couple  of  years.  To  his  other  occupations,  he  was  obliged  occa- 
sionally to  add  that  of  doctor^  by  help  of  a  small  medicine  chest 
and  the  lancet,  which  he  had  learned  to  use  on  the  passage  /  In 
^  a  similar  limited  and  provisional  capacity y**  continues  Mr.  Pringle, 
^  I  ventured  to  assume  the  office  of  religious  instructor  to  the 
^  poor  ignorant  natives  placed  under  my  temporary  direction.** 

<  Having,  with  the  aid  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  made  myself^ 
since  our  arrival  at  Alcoa  Bay,  so  fietr  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, (now  universafly  spoken  by  the  colonial  Hottentots,)  that  I 
could  converse  in  it  on  familiar  topics,  and  read  the  scriptures  with 
tolerable  ftuency  ;  I  added,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Hottentot  guard,  a 
Sunday  service  in  Dutch  to  our  usual  one  in  English.  This  service 
was  of  a  very  simple  character  ;  being  confined  to  the  reading  and  ex- 
position of  plain  passages  of  Scripture,  and  of  a  short  sermon  or  tract ; 
some  devotional  portions  of  the  liturgy  used  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  ;  and  the  singing  of  one  or  two  hymns.  Limited  as  were  onr 
ministrations  in  this  way,  they  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  They  were 
attended  to  witli  an  earnestness  which  it  was  not  less  affecting  than 
gratifying  to  witness.  To  two  or  three  Hottentots  (mulattoes)  who 
could  read  a  little,  I  presented  Dutch  New  Testaments,  which  were 
received  with  the  most  lively  feeling  of  thankfulness ;  and  which  they 
were  afterwards  observed  to  be  often  reading,  or  spelling  out,  to  their 
comrades.  Several  of  them  frequently  came,  at  other  leisure  times, 
voluntarily  to  solicit  further  instruction ;  and  one  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
my  wife  had  given  a  New  Testament,  several  months  afterwards  sent 
her,  from  his  master's  place,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  the  present  of  a 
milch-goat  with  twin  kids,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude. 

'  I  thus  found  myself  all  at  once,  and  not  a  little  to  my  own  sur- 
prise, performing  the  novel  and  somewhat  incongruous  functions  of  a 
sort  of  civil  and  military  oflicer,  of  a  medical  practitioner,  religious  in- 
structor, engineer,  architect,  gardener,  plasterer,  cabinet-maker,  and^ 
I  might  add,  tinker.  In  short,  I  was  driven  to  do  the  best  I  could  in 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  me ;  and  when 
(as  was  frequently  the  case)  my  own  knowledge  and  the  experience  of 
others  failed  me,  I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  "  mother- wit." 

^  About  this  period,  we  were  somewhat  teased  by  Sunday  visits 
from  our  Dutch-African  neighbours  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen- 
Lvnden  valley  and  the  Tarka.  Solicitous  to  keep  upon  friendly  terms 
with  these  people,  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  receive  them  courteously, 
and  usually  asked  them  to  dine  with  me.  Bnt  finding  that  they  made 
a  practice  of  visiting  us  on  Sundays,  either  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  or 
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fr«.:r,  th'rir  .>!ir*day  vis :!.:.:;..  1:1s.  Ic  ■.•::. er  re>]iecis.  "w e  i\iurid  lir.rii  .--.• 
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T:.ey  were  exceedir.gly  ^hre'vd  at  bar^rain- snaking.  :t  is  true.  LJiii  i- 
hL\iT]}  sija-.ttirr.*.?  ev^::  i'^r  Cjutii.-Tis  .SiXtl crimen  :  but  iher  irtTr  -^^ 
j;e:ir;ri]ly  civil  isnd  g^y»d  :;it.;rcd  :  and.  ;iccord:a^  to  the  custc*^-.  ••:"::. 
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'yiL.tfXx^y.  if  L«jt  dislike,  \vu>  f^r  mure  friendly  and  obli^ng  ihin  oyji. 
uiidcr  i.11  t:-e  circun-.^tince*..  have  been  readily  anticipated/ 

pp.  ItSB— 17*'. 

Variations  of  weatlier.  a  vi^it  from  ncighbw-»iinng  boors,  or  frj-c 
the  wild  animal^,  a  packet  from  the  ctia«r.  conuxiiiing  despztrhc-? 
from  the  Colonial  secretary,  or  lcttcr>  and  newspajjer*  from  ^w\•^ 
land, — were  tlie  most  remarkable  occurrences  during  the  r>f: 
montljs  of  tl.e  settlement,  with  the  ir^ievuu-  exc-cpiion  of  the  a- 
struction  of  the  ripening  corn  by  a  mildew.  For  several  >ucct^u 
years,  the  wheat  cn.j^s  of  the  sett:ei>  were  almost  lotallv  desirov.-d 
by  bli^^ht,  which  was  a  great  discuuragenient:  but,  as  the  Gi-vt'rE- 
nicnt,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  continued  to  supply  diira 
with  rations  of  flour  for  six  months  beyond  the  time  ori^naj^ 
stijiulated,  the  party  did  not  in  the  first  instance  suffer  frosi  i; 
any  material  privation.  The  year  1821  opened,  however,  rather 
gloomily  at  Glen  Lynden. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  our  wheat  crops  were  dcstiv.Ye-i  bv 
the  rust  or  mildew.     Then  a  severe  drous^ht,  which  had  oozninenixd  il: 
I^eeeinber,  lasted  more  than  three  months ;  so  that  the  pastures  wcrt 
parched  up ;  the  river  ceiised  to  flow,  except  near  its  sources  ;  the  irri- 
gation of  our  gardens  and  oreliurds  was  interrupted,  and   manv  K>t  tbi' 
young  tre«.>  and  other  plants  dotroyed.     AlK>ut  the  same  time  we  r> 
ceived  information  that  the  party  of  5(M>  Highlanders,  who  were  ex- 
pected out  to  occupy  tlie  coiuitry  Ix-tween  u>  and  the  new  CaflTer  fron- 
tier, had,   in  consequence  of  some  untoward  circumstances,  eniirk.'!'i 
abandoned  their  intention  fif  emigrating  to  the  Cape ;  and,  to  crvwii 
our    disappointments,    the    melancholy    intelligence   suon    afterwainL 
reached  us,  that  the  other  Scottish  party,  which  sailed  from  the  Clvdf 
on  the  IlUh  of  October,  \V>'2{\,  had  perishetl  miserably  near  the  equ-itor. 
by  their  vessel  (the  A!>cona  trau'^pj^rt)  being  destroyed  by  fire.     Out 
of  HO  «)f  tliese  unfortunate  eniijn^ants,  unlv  sixteen  souls  esc-i»»iN'  - 
who,  being  ])ick4'd  up  in  their  boats  jjy  a  vessel  homeward  bound,  had 
returned  tu  Scotland.     These  concurrent  disa:fter:»,  crowding  upon  u» 
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ail  at  oncc^  greatly  disheartened  most  of  our  party ;  and  I  was  urged 
by  some  of  them  to  apply  to  the  Government  to  remove  us  to  Albany, 
since,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  other  Scottish  parties,  we  would 
otherwise  be  left  quite  isolated  among  the  rude  Dutch-African  Boors, 
on  this  remote  and  exposed  part  of  the  frontier.  I  prevailed  upon  all 
the  families,  however,  to  give  the  place  a  longer  trial ;  and  the  uiscon- 
tinuancc  of  the  drought  in  the  end  of  March,  together  with  the  arrival 
of  a  corporal  and  live  men  of  the  Cape  Corps  (Hottentot  soldiers), 
whom,  at  my  request,  the  acting  governor  had  kindly  sent  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  settlement,  in  lieu  of  the  district  Hottentots,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  satisfaction/ 

pp.  200,  201. 

In  June,  Mr.  Pringlc  met  the  Acting  Governor,  Sir  Rufane 
Donkin,  (Lord  Charles  being  absent  from  the  Colony,)  who  was 
making  a  circuit  through  the  eastern  province,  and  found  him 
disposed  to  remedy  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  settlers  laboured  in  consequence  of  these  disap- 
pointments. He  kindly  offered  to  remove  the  party,  if  they  de- 
sired it,  to  Albany,  or  any  other  situation ;  but,  as  they  had  now 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  at  Glen-Lynden,  Mr.  P.  obtained, 
in  lieu  of  this,  an  enlargement  of  their  location  to  20,000  acres. 
This  was  more  than  they  could  immediately  occupy  or  adequately 
stock,  but  not  more  than,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  complete  establishment  of  eight  or  ten 
substantial  farmers.  Their  situation  at  the  close  of  tne  year  is 
thus  described, 

'  The  rations  of  flour,  &c.  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  1821 ; 
but  as  our  wheat  crops  had  succeeded  pretty  well  this  season,  and  we 
had  now  got  a  competent  share  of  live  stock  on  our  farms,  we  ran  no 
risk  of  wanting  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  killed  our  own 
beef  and  mutton  ;  we  had  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  we  reared  abund- 
ance of  poultry ;  we  cultivated  with  success  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
melons,  with  almost  all  the  ordinary  esculent  vegetables,  and  some  not 
known  in  Europe.  We  learned  from  our  Dutch -African  neighbours 
to  make  our  own  soap  and  candles;  and  to  manufacture  from  the 
skins  of  our  sheep  and  goats,  tanned  with  mimosa  bark,  excellent  lea- 
ther for  jackets  and  trousers — and  which  supplied  a  sort  of  clothing 
well  adapted  for  a  country  full  of  thorny  trees  and  jungles.  All  that 
we  had  occasion  to  purchase,  therefore,  were  a  few  luxuries — such  as 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spices,  &c.  We  usually  got  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity at  a  lime,  from  Cape  Town,  or  Algoa  Bay,  to  last  us  a  consider- 
able period ;  but  once  or  twice,  our  old  stock  being  exhausted  before 
the  new  arrived,  we  found  ourselves  entirely  destitute  of  the  most  im- 
jiortant  of  these  articles — tea  and  sugar,  of  which  neither  Cradock  nor 
Somerset  then  afforded  a  regular  supply. 

*  We  were  once  subjected  to  a  more  serious  privation.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1821-22,  we  were  again  visited  by  a  severe  drought,  which  en- 
dured so  long  that  at  length  our  little  river  ceabed  to  flow;  and. 
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although  we  had  enough  of  water  in  permanent  pools  and  fountiiu 
for  ourselves  and  our  cattle  to  drink^  we  could  not  get  cnir  what 
ground  into  flour^  in  consequence  of  all  the  mills  on  the  river  hca^ 
stopped  for  want  of  %vater,  and  were  soon  left  without  bread.  As  ifl 
our  neighbours  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation,  ive  could  neither 
borrow  nor  ])urchase.  Our  Dutch-African  neighbours  and  our  Hot- 
tentot servants  took  the  matter  very  quietly.  They  oould  live  mr 
well  on  mutton  and  boiled  corn,  they  said,  for  a  month  or  two,  till  nil 
fell.  Indeed,  many  of  them  in  the  arid  back  country  live  entirely  oe 
animal  food  and  milk,  without  either  bread  or  vegetables.  But  it  vis 
different  with  us :  we  felt  the  want  of  bread  as  a  grievous  pri^'atioB. 
For  a  week  or  two  we  made  a  shift  to  grind  a  daily  supply  with  oar 
coffee  mill ;  but  this  at  length  also  failed.  The  iron  handle  was  r^ 
peatedly  broken ;  and  though  I  had  enough  of  smith's  or  tinker's  cnk 
to  repair  it  twice,  the  third  fracture  was  beyond  my  skill ;  and  ve 
were  then  reduced  to  grind,  or  rather  to  bruise,  our  oom^  by  cniskiiig 
a  few  grains  at  a  time  with  a  round  stone  upon  a  flat  one.  By  tUi 
tedious  process  we  procured  a  small  cake  or  two  daily ;  and  with  this 
we  were  forced  to  content  ourselves,  until  we  could  obtain  a  supply  of 
flour  from  Somerset.  This  was  a  real  privation :  but,  after  all,  i  mutf 
not  forbear  to  add,  that  these  same  cakes,  baked  of  c<iarse  meal  groand 
between  two  stones,  and  occasionally  of  my  own  grinding^  made  the 
sweetest  bread,  I  think,  I  ever  tasted.'     pp.  242,  3. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  in  July,  1822,  the  state  of  the 

little  settlement  was,  on  the  whole,  prosperous. 

<  The  first  difhcultics  had  been  surmounted;  the  severest  privatiou 
were  past.  A  crop,  though  a  somewhat  scanty  one,  of  wheat  and 
barley,  hud  been  reaped.  The  gardens  were  well  stocked  witfc 
vegetables.  The  flocks  and  herds  were  considerable  in  number,  and 
gradually  increasing.  The  necessaries  of  life  were  secured ;  comfoiti 
and  conveniences  were  slowly  accumulating.  The  several  lamiliei  hid 
all  obtained  Hottentot  servants ;  and,  being  now  familiarised  to  the 
country  and  its  various  inhabitants,  had  begun  to  feel  quite  at  hunt  oe 
their  respective  farms. 

*  Among  other  improvements,  the  frightful  road  down  the  glen  hi0 
been  so  far  repaired  and  ameliorated,  that  wagons  could  now  travel  m 
it,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  without  imminent  danger.  This  had  bea 
accomplished  by  the  vigorous  voluntary  labours  of  the  party,  SMHtcd 
by  our  Mulatto  tenants,  for  two  months ;  the  Colonial  OoYemmotf 
having,  at  my  request,  relieved  for  one  year  our  coloured  allies  fits 
all  other  public  services,  in  consideration  of  their  aid  in  this  enterpriv. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that,  in  accomph'shing  this  aroM 
work,  we  overcame  one  of  the  chief  difficulties — the  removal  of  thi 
enormous  blocks  of  stone  which  frequently  obstructed  the  only  pn^ 
ticable  line  of  road — not  by  the  aid  of  blo^ving-irons,  but  by  the  joitf 
application  of  Are  and  water.  This  process,  which  we  learnt  frmn  ^ 
Hottentots,  consisted  simply  in  kindling  a  large  fire  of  wood  upon  lad 
around  the  mass  of  rock  we  wished  to  get  rid  of,  and,  when  it  vnM  «c^ 
heated,  to  sweep  oflT  the  fire,  and  dash  suddenly  upon  it  several  bockd*' 
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full  of  cold  water, — which^  by  causing  an  instantaneous  chan  se  of 
temperature  in  the  mass,  generally  split  it,  if  it  lay  in  an  isolated 
position,  into  a  number  of  manageable  fragments. 

'  Our  guard  of  six  Hottentot  soldiers  was  withdrawn  by  the  Colonial 
Government  in  January ;  but,  as  we  were  now  well  strengthened  by 
our  Mulatto  tenantry,  wel  could  dispense  with  military  support. 
Hitherto  we  had  neither  suffered  actual  damage,  nor  been  disturbed 
by  any  serious  alarm,  from  our  wild  neighbours  to  the  eastward, 
although  several  of  the  Boors  on  the  Tarka  and  Great  Fish  River  had 
been  recently  subjected  to  their  depredations.  Our  only  intercourse 
with  the  Ca^er  tribes  had  consisted  in  one  or  two  amicable  visits  which 
a  few  of  them,  chiefly  females,  had  paid  us,  in  search  of  employment, 
and  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  colonial  regulations  at  that  time,  we  had 
sent  back  to  their  own  counti'y  under  an  escort. 

*  In  July,  1822,  my  eldefet  brother  arrived  with  his  family  and  some 
other  relatives  from  Scotland ;  and,  having  placed  in  his  possession  the 
farm  of  Eildon,  which  I  had  occupied  for  the  last  nine  months,  I  pre- 
pared myself  to  proceed  to  Cape  lown,  in  order  to  occupy  a  situation 
to  which  I  had  been  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Government. 

'  I  have  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this  narrative  the  na- 
ture of  my  aims  and  expectations  in  emigrating  to  the  Cape.  One  of 
my  chief  objects,  the  establishment  of  my  father's  family  in  rural  in- 
dependence, had  been  fully  accomplishea.  Towards  the  rest  of  the 
Earty,  also,  I  had  now  fulfilled  the  duties  which  I  undertook  when  I 
ecame  their  leader  and  representative.  All  that  I  could  do  to  pro- 
mote their  prosperity  had  been  done,  so  far  at  least  as  depended  upon 
my  residence  on  the  location.  A  longer  residence  there  could  do  little 
to  benefit  my  own  family.  Land,  without  adequate  capital  to  occupy 
it,  was  scarcely  of  any  value ;  and  my  pecuniary  means  were  too  slender 
either  to  purchase  sufficient  stock  or  procure  effective  labour.  I  had, 
therefore,  from  the  commencement  of  our  enterprise,  regarded  farming, 
under  my  peculiar  circumstances,  as  a  resource  only  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  event  of  my  failing  to  obtain  some  suitable  employment  under 
Government. 

*  The  situation  to  which  J  had  been  appointed  was  that  of  librarian 
of  the  Government  Library  at  Cape  Town;  an  excellent  institution, 
established  principally  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Bird,  the  Secretary 
to  Government.  This  charge  had  been  offered  me  by  the  governor. 
Lord  Charles  Somerset,  some  time  after  his  return  to  the  colony  in  the 
close  of  1821,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  exerted  in  my  behalf  in 
Downing-street,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  and  other 
influential  friends.  As  regards  emolument,  indeed,  the  appointment 
was  but  an  humble  one;  the  salary  being  only  1000  rix  dollars — or 
about  £75  sterling.  But  the  duties  were  not  very  onerous,  and  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  my  tastes  and  habits.  I  was  not  unaware  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  income  for  the  support  of  a  family  in  so  expensive  a 
place  as  Cape  Town ;  but  I  was  encouraged  to  hope  that,  by  means  of 
the  press,  I  might  be  enabled  to  realise  a  competent  income  for  my 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  my  fellow-colonists  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  information.'     pp.  289 — 292. 
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AVe  have  passed  over  the  accounts  given  of  various  exciirsifiri'; 
through  the  adjacent  country,  and  a  very  delightful  chapter  dr- 
votcd  to  anecdotes  of  African  wild  sports,  and  descriptions  of  tkf 
wild  animals.     For   these  we   refer  our  readers   to   the  voIuim  > 
itself     On  the  25th  of  September,  the  Author  reached  C'apf  I 
Town,  where,  with  a  short  interval,  he  remained  till    Ft-briun    . 
l^'2i}.     This  was  by  far  the  busiest  and  most  eventful  jjortkm   j 
of  the  six  years  which  he  spent  in  South  Africa.      The  narrative. 
however,  is  compressed  into  a  single  chapter, — a  melancholy,  Uu 
instructive  one.     The  system  of  tyranny  and  terror  to  which  i«w 
Author  became  a  victim,  has  happily  been  abolished  ;  but  tbit 
such  things  were,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Ruined  in  circumstances  and  in  prospects,  but  sound  in  ow- 
science  and  character,  Mr.  Pringle  had  no  alternative  but  ij 
return  to  Glen  Lvndcn,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fiudin<rh> 
relatives  in  tolerably  prosperous  circumstances, — much  more  h 
than  the  Albany  settlers  whom  he  visited  on  his  route.  In  cpiu 
of  occasional  ravages  from  rust  and  locusts,  they  had  saved  abun- 
dance of  wheat  for  their  own  consumption,  and  liad  some  to  sparv 
for  the  market.  Their  Hocks  and  herds  had  continued  to  thrive 
and  increase.  Some  of  the  settlers  were  now  lodged  in  comftffi- 
able  dwellings.  The  Author^s  brother  had  erected  a  commodious 
farm  cottage  of  stone  and  brick,  with  a  chimney  in  the  chief 
apartment ;  the  first  chimney  that  yet  had  been  built  in  the  sub- 
district  ;  and  his  own  bee-hive  cabin,  which  he  had  himself  con- 
structed, he  found  transformed  into  a  kitchen  !  The  remaining 
cha])ters  of  the  narrative  are  principally  occupied  with  interesting 
details  relating  to  the  native  tribes  of  Busnmen,  CafTers,  and 
Hottentots, — the  commando  system, — the  border  conflicts, — the 
emancipating  ordinance  of  1H28, — the  progress  of  Christian  mi**- 
sions  in  South  Africa, — and  the  changes  gradually  effected  in 
the  colonial  administration  and  policy.  On  these  topics,  a  mass  &l 
valuable  information  is  brought  before  the  reader ;  and  the  Au- 
thor''s  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  future  system  of  policy  re- 
lating to  the  native  tribes,  which  humanity  and  the  interests  of  tbf 
colony  alike  recommend,  will,  we  hope,  obtain  the  attention 
they  deserve,  as  coming  from  one  so  competent,  from  practicil 
knowledge,  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 

'  Restore  to  such  of  the  frontier  chiefs  as  have  equitable  claims  apon 
it,  all  that  is  not  irretrievably  alienated  of  the  Neutral  or  Ceded  Ter- 
ritory. They  will  gratefully  receive  it  on  our  own  terms.  Giw  it 
hack  to  them,  to  be  held  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  settled  on  a 
plan  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Kat  River ;  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  the  cliicfs  certain  rights  of  seigniory  over  the  respective  do- 
mains allotted  to  their  clans,  such  as  would  enable  them  to  mountain 
thoir  hereditary  rank  and  influence,  without  having  the  power  of  op- 
pressing tlieir  vassjils.     This  would  tend  to  preserve  the  native  an«to- 
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cracy  of  the  country  and  the  existing  relations  of  society,  and  would 
greatly  promote  order  and  good  government.  These  Colonial  Chiefs 
might  be  appointed  tield-commandants over  their  respective  clans;  and 
the  whole  of  the  settlements,  including  the  Kat  River,  might  be  placed 
under  a  magistrate  carefully  selected  for  that  oiiice,  and  who  ought  to 
be  a  person  friendly  to  the  native  race,  and  well  acquainted  with  their 
character,  habits,  and  usages.  These  Caffer  settlers,  after  a  probation- 
ary period,  might  be  entrusted  with  fire-arms,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  River,  and  all  the  male  adults  might  be 
embodied  as  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Place  confidence 
in  these  people,  and  they  will  be  loyal  to  the  colony,  as  the  Hottentots 
have  been  loyal.  Missionaries  should  be  liberally  encouraged  to  settle 
among  them,  and  schools  founded  and  endowed  in  every  village. 
Lastly,  the  colonial  laws  should  be  extended  to  a  certain  fixed  and 
well-defined  boundary — say  the  Keisi  and  Chumi  rivers,  and  thence 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  Winterberg. 

*  With  respect  to  the  tribes  and  clans  beyond  the  colonial  boundaisy, 
let  a  system  of  just  and  honourable  dealings  upon  terms  of  fair  recipro- 
city, be  established  and  strictly  adhered  to.  Let  a  general  Convention 
of  all  the  chiefs  west  of  the  Kei  river  be  solemnly  assembled ;  and  let 
an  equitable  plan  for  the  restoration  of  stolen  cattle,  for  the  redress  of 
mutual  grievances,  and  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  be  proposed  for 
their  adoption.  Such  a  Convention  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
held  at  stated  periods ;  and^  without  in  any  aegree  interfering  with  the 
hereditary  precedence  recognised  among  them  as  due  to  the  respective 
Chiefs,  it  might  form  a  sort  of  legislative  and  judicial  council  for  main- 
taining peace  and  good  order  among  the  independent  CafiFer  Tribes. 
Let  one  or  more  English  residents  be  stationed  in  CafTerland,  and  let 
a  CafFer  envoy  represent  his  nation  in  the  Colony,  Let  a  just  and 
simple  code  of  international  law  be  drawn  up  and  translated  into  the 
Amakosa  language ;  and  get  the  chiefs  to  afiix  their  signatures  to  it> 
and  to  concur  in  giving  to  it  prompt  and  firm  execution.  Insist  on 
strict  and  speedy  justice  being  executed  on  all  convicted  offenders ;  but 
cease  to  punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  Let  the  Caffers  see  clearly 
that  we  are  resolved  henceforth  neither  to  do  nor  to  endure  wrong ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  have  all,  except  a  few  habitual 
rogues  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary,  zealously  devoted  to  the  support 
of  an  equitable  frontier  system. 

'  Nay  more,  however  Utopian  such  '  visions  *  may  appear  to  some 
people,  1  will  venture  to  predict,  that  if  some  such  system  (I  speak  of 
the  principle,  not  of  the  details — which  may  perhaps  require  to  be 
greatly  altered  from  this  rude  outline)  shall  be  now  adopted,  and  ju- 
diciously and  perseveringly  carried  into  operation,  we  shall  at  no 
remote  period  see  the  tribes  beyond  the  frontier  earnestly  soliciting  to 
be  received  under  the  protection  of  the  colony,  or  to  be  embraced  within 
its  limits  and  jurisdiction.  At  this  moment,  the  Gunuquebi  clan  are 
anxious  for  such  an  incorporation.  Their  three  chiefs,  the  sons  of  old 
Kongo,  have  already  embraced  Christianity,  and  proclaimed  the  due 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  throughout  their  territory.  Enno^ 
Botma,  and  above  all  Makomo,  are  earnestly  disposed  to  follow  the 
same  example,  and  to  found  missionary  institutions  and  schools  in  the 
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midst  of  their  people.  The  Native  THbes,  in  short,  are  reatk  ia 
throw  themselves  into  our  arms.  I^et  us  open  our  arms  cordially  t» 
embrace  them  as  m£n  and  as  brothers.  LfCt  us  enter  upon  a  ner 
and  nobler  career  of  conquest.  Let  us  subdue  savage  Africa  bv  Ji> 
TicE,  by  KiNDNKSs,  by  the  talisman  of  christian  truth.  Letc*  j 
thus  go  forth^  in  the  name  and  under  the  blessing  of  God,  gradually  u  | 
extend  the  moral  intiuenccj  and,  if  it  be  thought  desirable,  the  terri- 
torial boundary  also  of  our  Colony,  until  it  shall  become  an  Emjiirv- 
embracing  Southern  Africa  from  the  Kcisi  and  the  Grareep  to  ^loEaa- 
bique  and  Cupc  Ne^rro — and  to  which,  pcradventure,  in  after  dau 
even  the  equator  shall  prove  no  ultimate  limit.'     pp.  473 — 48(). 

These  important  suggestions  are  shewn  to  be  in  accordaDce 
with  the  opinions  of  all  intelligent  writers  upon  the  subject;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquir}',  in  their  lleports,  strongly  recoso- 
mend  that  civil  agents  should  be  stationed  among  the  rum 
tribes,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  froDtier 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Pringle,  '  a  remarbbl^ 
*'  fact,  and  not  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  that,  up  to  the  prv- 
^  sent  hour,  the  judicious  and  beneficent  recommendations  of  hi* 

*  Majesty'^s  Commissioners  in  regard  to  the  native  tribes  appear 
^  to  have  been,  in  almost  every  essential  point,  totally  neglecuid; 

*  and  a  natural  query  recurs.  How  can  the  Home  Goeernmeiit 
^  excuse  itself  for  permitting  such  criminal  neglect  ?  "* 

Circumstances  at  length  occurred,  which  decided  the  Author 
on  returning  to  this  country.  On  arriving  once  more  at  Cape 
Town,  he  had  some  very  satisfactory  interviews  with  the  Coramif- 
sioners  of  Inquiry,  and  with  General  Bourke,  who  had  happilv  suc- 
ceeded to  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  the  government  of  the  Co- 
lony. On  the  16th  of  April,  1826,  he  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  the  7th  of  July ;  having  lost  about  i 
thousand  ])ounds  at  the  Cape,  for  which  he  has  never  obtained 
from  Government  a  shilling  of  indemnity,  although  his  los*  was 
entirely  attributable  to  the  criminal  misconduct  of  the  ex-governor 
The  narrative  concludes,  however,  in  a  very  different  tone  from 
that  of  cither  complaint  or  depression. 

'  A  few  words  in  conclusion  about  our  settlement  of  Glen-LrndezL 
Under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  its  prosperity  has  been  steadifv  pro- 
gressive. The  friends  whom  I  left  there,  though  they  have  iks 
escaped  some  occasicmal  trials  and  disappointments,  such  as  all  mes 
are  exposed  to  in  this  uncertain  world,  have  yet  enjoyed  a  gondlr 
share  of  "  health,  competence,  and  peace."  As  regards  the  first  of  these 
blessings,  one  fact  may  snttice.  Out  of  twenty-three  souls  who  accom- 
panied me  to  Glen-Lynden  fourteen  years  ago,  there  had  not.  up  tu 
the  24th  of  January  last,  occurred  (so  far  as  I  know)  a  sin^e  deau-- 
except  one,  namely^  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Rennic,  who  was  unlbitunatek 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  in  1825.  My  father^  at  the  mtriaivhil 
age  of  eighty  years,  enjoys  the  mild  sunset  of  life  in  the  midst  uf  his 
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children  and  grandchildren  ;  the  latter,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  number,  having  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
born  in  South  A&ica.  The  party  have  more  than  doubled  their  ori- 
ginal numbers,  by  births  alone,  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Several 
additional  families  of  relatives,  and  of  old  acquaintance,  have  also  lately 
joined  them. 

'  Without  haying  any  pretensions  to  wealth,  and  with  very  little 
money  among  them,  the  Gien-Lynden  settlers  (with  some  few  excep- 
tions) may  be  said  to  be  in  a  thriving,  and  on  the  whole  in  a  very. 
enviable  condition.  They  are  no  longer  molested  by  either  predatory 
Bushmen  or  Caffers ;  they  have  abundance  of  all  that  life  requires  for 
competence  and  for  comfort ;  and  they  have  few  causes  of  anxiety  about 
the  future.  Some  of  them,  who  have  now  acquired  considerable  flocks 
of  merino  sheep,  have  even  a  fair  prospect  of  attaining  by  degrees  to 
moderate  wealth.  They  have  excellent  means  of  education  for  their 
children ;  they  have  a  well-selected  subscription  library  of  about  fimr 
hundred  volumes ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  they  have  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion  duly  and  purely  maintained  among  them : 
they  have  now  a  parish  minister  (the  Rev.  Alexander  Welsh,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scottish  Church)  established  in  the  valley  of  Glen-Lynd^, 
with  a  decent  stipend  from  the  Government,  augmented  by  their  own 
voluntary  contributions. 

'  On  the  whole,  I  have  great  cause  to  bless  God,  both  as  regards  the 
prosperity  of  my  father's  nouse,  and  in  many  respects  also  as  regards 
my  own  career  in  life,  (whatever  may  be  my  future  worldly  fortunes,) 
that  His  good  Providence  directed  our  emigrant  course  fourteen  years 
ago  to  the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa.'    pp.  497^  498. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  close  this  article  without  giving  a  speci- 
men of  the  verse,  although  the  Author'^s  poetical  talents,  the 
graceful  ornament  of  bis  more  solid  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, arc  already  known  and  appreciated. 


'  To  Robert  Prinole,  Glbn-Lynden,  South  Africa. 

'  My  father !  I  to  thee  inscribe  this  page ; 
And  send  it  freighted,  like  a  courier-dove. 
With  many  a  prayer  of  reverential  love. 
To  greet  thee  in  thy  distant  hermitage. 
If  such  slight  themes  may  for  an  hour  engage 
Thy  thoughts,  intent  on  better  things  above, 
This  Tale  of  Trials  Past  perchance  may  prove 
A  recreation  to  thine  honoured  age. 
Sprung  from  a  stalwart  line  of  Scottish  sires, 
ne  thou  the  patriarch,  on  Afric's  strand. 
Of  a  young  race,  who  with  their  fathers'  fires 
Shall  warm  the  heart  of  their  adopted  land  ; 
Who,  firm  yet  gentle,  generous,  sincere. 
Shall  feiir  their  Gknl,  and  know  no  other  fear.' 
VOL.  XI. — N.s.  3  c 
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Art.  II.  A  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from,  the  Death 
of  Joshua  to  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judak. 
(Intended  to  complete  the  Works  of  Shuckfourd  and  Pridenux.)  Bj 
the  Rev.  Michael  Russell^  LL.D.  Episcopal  Minister^  LeitH.  8to. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  pp.  5-14  each.     Lonaon. 

^jPHESE  volumes  ought,  some  years  ago,  to  have  received  from  us 
-*■    the  notice  to  which  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  their  in- 
trinsic value  alike  entitle  them,  although  they  form  only  a  portion 
of  a  still  unfinished  work.    To  the  two  volumes  already  published, 
two  others  are  to  be  added*.     The  part  of  the  Author'^s  under- 
taking now  laid  before  the  public,  comprehends  the  times  of  the 
Judges,  and  terminates  with   the  commencement    of  the  regil 
government  in  the  days  of  Samuel.     The  first  volume  is  enriched 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.     In  the 
former,  Dr.  Russell,  afler  supplying  a  concise  sketch  of  the  labooi 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  has  de- 
veloped the  leading  features  of  his  chronological  system,  lod 
given  some  further  information  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
perusing  the  work  itself.     The  latter,  occupy mg   no  fewer  thin 
120  pages,  is  a  very  able  Essay  on  the  chronology  of  the  long 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  Chiis- 
tian  era.     According  to  the  Author'^s  elaborate  computation,  our 
Saviour^s  advent  occurred  a.m.  5441 ;  and  we  consequently  se 
now  living  in  the  year  of  the  world  7275-     Those  of  our  reidm 
who  have  examined,  even  cursorily,  the  subject  on  which  Dr.  Rus- 
sell has  written,  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  conclusions  at  whiA 
he  arrives ;  but  all  who  have  trusted  to  the  record  of  the  pa- 
triarchal generations,  as  given  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  to  the  dates  printed  in  the  margin   of  the  Ingcr 
copies,  will  doubtless  be  startled  by  the  announcement  of  toe 
hypothesis,  that  more  than  seven  thousand  years  of  the  vorid's 
existence  have  rolled  by.     Having  explained  his  system  of  dates^ 
and  very  ably  supported  it,  the  Autnor  divides  the  lenudiuiifg 
part  of  these  volumes  into  two  books.    The  first  *  contains  a  oob- 
^  nection  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  from  the  death  of  Jofihoft 
^  to  the   commencement   of  the  regal  government   among  the    j 
'  Hebrews."      The   second   is   '  on  the  ancient    history  of  the    \ 
*  oriental  nations,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
*"  in  the  times  of  the  Judges ;  viz.  from  the  year  1543  before  the 
^  birth  of  Christ,  to  1099  before  the  same  era/     Book  I.  it  sub- 
divided into  three  chapters  :  on  the  civil  and  political  conditio 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews ; — on  their  religious  belief  and  pnctioei; 
— and  on  the  general  history  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  detth  of 
Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Saul.     The  second  book   is  divided  ibv 


We  underKtand  that  Vol.  III.  is  preparing  for  the  press. 
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five  chapters:  the  first  treats  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrews 
between  1543  and  1099  b.c.  ;  the  second  contains  an  outline  of 
such  parts  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  may  appear  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  power  or  character  of  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  the  third  is  on  the  Iranian  or  ancient  Persian  monarchy ; 
the  fourth,  on  the  origin  of  the  more  remarkable  states  and  king- 
doms of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  fifth,  on  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, the  capture  of  Troy,  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclidoe.  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  will 
contain,  together  with  a  view  of  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  an  outline  of  the  chronology,  literature,  and  policy 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindus. 

In  discussing  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  part  of  his 
work  already  before  the  public,  the  Author  has  entered  much  into 
detail ;  he  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  erudition,  and, 
in  the  arrangement  and  moulding  of  his  materials,  has  discovered 
no  ordinary  ability.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  excellent 
style,  and  must,  we  think,  eventually  secure  a  high  degree  of 
reputation.  A  few  exceptions,  however,  must  be  made  against 
the  Author's  theological  sentiments.  We  were  sorry  to  find  Dr. 
Russell  attributing  the  views  given  in  the  Jewish  ocriptures  of 
Satan,  or  the  evil  principle,  to  the  dogmas  which  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  learned  in  the  regions  of  their  captivity.  We  cannot 
but  think  that,  in  his  allusions  to  this  subject,  both  in  the  preface 
and  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book,  the  Author  has  taken 
a  very  dangerous  and  altogether  untenable  position  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  express  the  hope  that  this  blemish  will  be  hereafter  re- 
moved from  a  work  not  more  creditable  to  the  deep  \research, 
than,  in  general,  to  the  accurate  judgement  of  the  writer. 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  Dr.  RusselFs  volumes,  we 
propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  article  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  dates  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
availing  ourselves  without  reserve  of  the  very  valuable  materials 
supplied  by  the  preliminary  dissertation  above  referred  to.  In 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  one  of  universal 
interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  aim  at  being  understood  by  all. 
If,  in  attempting  this,  some  things  are  introduced,  which,  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  our  Journal  may  seem  quite  superfluous,  we  can 
only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  write  for  the  many. 

The  periods  of  history  to  which  the  ensuing  discussion  is  chiefly 
directed,  will  be  first  stated,  together  with  the  varjdng  authorities 
between  which  we  have  to  decide :  those  periods  will  then  be 
separately  reviewed,  and  such  reasoning  be  advanced  with  respect 
to  them,  as  we  hope  may  prove  satisfactory  :  finally,  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  support  the  calculations  to  which  the  preference  is  given, 

3g2 
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of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  are,  with  these  exceptions,  length- 
ened by  a  century  added  to  each.  Consequently,  the  period 
already  computed,  wilU  according  to  the  Septuagint,  stand  thus : 
230  -h205  +  190  +  175  +  165  +  162+165  +  187+188+600 
=2262. 

Wc  find,  then,  one  chronological  system  measuring  the  exi^jt- 
cncc  of  the  antediluvian  world  by  sixteen  centuries  and  a  half; 
another,  exceeding  that  calculation  by  not  less  than  600  years. 
Now  it  is  granted  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  language  would  be  of  greater  authority  than  anv 
version,  how  carefully  soever  executed.  It  is  granted  also,  that, 
in  a  narrative  so  concise  as  that  of  the  times  before  the  Flood,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  documents,  there  are  no  means 
of  proving  incontestably  the  inaccuracy  of  the  genealogical  tables 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  Still,  as  the  contrariety  is  veiy  great,  it 
may  fairly  be  cx})ected,  that,  whichever  system  of  dates  is  erro- 
neous, and  whether  it  be  so  through  accident  or  through  design, 
it  will  exhibit  some  internal  marks  of  inaccuracy ;  though,  from 
the  brevity  of  the  record,  and  the  want  of  otner  chronologicsl 
works  with  wliich  to  compare  it,  the  evident  discrepancies  will  be 
necessarily  few. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  will  ubser\c 
the  very  difFercnt  ages  at  which  the  antediluvians  are  said  to 
have  become  fathers  :  Seth  at  105,  Canaan  at  709  Mahalaleel  and 
Enoch  at  65,  Jarcd  at  162,  Methuselah  at  187,  ^^^  Lamech  at 
188.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why,  in  times  when  no  Mal- 
thusian  doctrines  could  interfere  to  retard  the  increase  of  the 
human  family,  such  great  diversity  should  exist.  It  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  figures  we  have  given,  that  the  same  gencr- 
ations,  as  recorded  in  the  Septuagint,  fluctuate  to  a  much  less 
extent;  and,  in  fact,  approach  about  as  near  to  uniformity,  as  the 
history  of  subsequent  times  would  lead  us  to  expect  *. 

As  the  generations  of  Adam'^s  immediate  descendants  do  not 
well  comport  with  each  other,  so  neither  do  they  vith  the  analogy 
of  universal  nature.  Throughout  the  works  of  God  there  is  ob- 
servable, amidst  the  greatest  variety,  the  nicest  adjustment  cf 
parts, — ^a  proportion  the  utility  and  beauty  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  overlook.  Nature  produces  giants  and  dwarfs,  but  not 
monsters ;  the  horse  with  a  construction  in  every  respect  fitted 
for  speed,  and  the  elephant  with  its  ponderous  body  and  huge 


*  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  moke  a  deduction  from  this  argu- 
ment, on  the  supposition  that,  at  least  in  some  of  these  instancn, 
daughters  would  be  tlie  iirst-born  of  their  parents,  wc  must  in  fairness 
claim  to  have  an  cqui\'alent  addition  made  to  the  subsequent  reason- 
ing, drawn  from  the  very  early  age,  as  compared  with  their  whole 
lives^  at  which  these  ancients  reached  manhood. 
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legs  to  support  it.  But  we  never  meet  with  the  slender  structure 
of  the  one  in  grotesque  and  useless  combination  with  the  bulk  of 
the  other.  A  similar  wisdom  and  beauty  of  arrangement  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  in  the  slower  or  more  speedy  progress 
of  the  various  forms  of  life  towards  maturity  and  dissolution. 
The  oak  does  not  spring  up  like  the  mushroom,  nor  fade  and  die 
like  the  flower  of  the  field.  Slowness  of  growth  and  longevity 
are  uniformly  combined,  as  are  rapidity  of  growth  and  rapid 
decay.  We  should  be  not  less  confounded  by  the  lion  which  in 
a  few  days  should  reach  the  full  size,  and  attain  the  full  strength 
of  its  species,  than  by  the  junction  of  the  legs  of  an  elephant 
with  the  body  of  a  war-horse*  But,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
genealogy  of  Noah'*s  ancestors,  this  proportion  is  utterly  violated* 
— this  law  of  the  creation  is  reversed ;  Mahalaleel  and  Enoch 
becoming  parents  at  an  earlier  age  than  Nahor,  Terah,  and  Abra- 
ham. 

Where  man  reaches  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
no  artificial  circumstances  disturb  the  rate  of  increase,  the  time 
from  the  birth  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  child,  may  bear  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  father,  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  and  a  fraction. 
But  take  the  cases  of  Scth,  Enos,  Cainau,  and  Mahalaleel,  (it  is 
obvious  that  Enoch  must  be  omitted,  and  in  the  instances  of 
Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech,  the  Septuagint  does  not  differ 
from  our  Bibles,)  and  the  proportion  will  be  as  1  to  11.  Their 
lives  together  amount  to  3622  years,  which  number,  divided  by 
330,  the  total  of  105+90  +  70  +  65,  gives  11  very  nearly.  The 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  gives  5  nearly.  The  argument,  of 
itself,  it  is  confessed,  is  not  conclusive,  but  we  cannot  think  it 
futile;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  supported  by  Scripture.  The 
son  and  grandson  of  Abraham  lived  when  the  term  of  human 
existence  reached  about  twice  its  present  limits.  Isaac,  when  his 
father'^s  servant  went  to  the  house  of  Laban,  was  40  years  old, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  180.  Jacob  was  147  years  old  when  he 
died,  and  at  least  40  (Gen.  xxvi.  34.)  when  he  fled  from  his 
brother  Esau.  These  dates,  by  the  rule  already  explained,  will 
give,  the  one  3^,  the  other  4},  or,  taken  together,  4;  and  as  both 
these  patriarchs  lived  to  an  old  age,  their  generations  certainly 
favour  the  chronolo^  of  the  Septuagint.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  we 
have  not  pushed  this  part  of  the  reasoning  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  might  be  carried.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  40  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham, 
about  the  age  of  virility ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  the  son  <^ 
Isaac  was  not  bom  till  the  heir  of  the  promises  had  reached  hif 
60th  year ;  and  Jacob  was  unquestionably  more  than  40,  (it  it 
commonly  supposed  more  than  80,)  when  he  left  his  fadier^s 
house,  to  sojourn  in  Padan-Aram.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
towards  the  close  of  his  prophecies,  is  generally  understood  to 
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foreti:!  the  happiness  of  the  inillenniAl  days.  Amongsc  other  iid- 
vantages  to  be  pos.«e<8ed  by  mankind,  when  the  new  heavexu  aod 
the  new  earth  appear,  the  duration  of  human  life  is  repRamad 
ziK  greatly  extended.  But  the  extension  is  not  to  be  eftctcd 
simply  by  the  lengthening  out  of  the  years  of  man.  The  difer- 
ent  stages  of  his  life  are  to  be  protracted;  so  that,  whilst  the  dayi 
of  the  righteous  are  as  the  days  of  a  tree,  their  childhood  is  u 
equal  or  exceed  the  threescore  years  and  ten  now  aUocted  v> 
man.     **  The  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old.** 

The  preceding  paragraph  may  be  allowed  to  afford  some  prox 
that  human  existence  Ir^st  not  its  symmetry,  when  its  limits  were 
greatly  curtailed.  The  change  was  merely  the  redaction  of  t£« 
full-sized  portrait  to  the  miniature, — all  the  parts  being  still  re- 
tained in  all  their  proportions.  This  conclusion  admits  of  souse 
further  confirmation.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  tboee 
creatures  which,  being  long-lived,  arrive  late  at  puberty,  are  af^ 
wards  slow  in  their  increase  *.  This  law  of  nature  seems  to  hi^e 
been  in  operation  in  the  earliest  times.  Adam  was  created  in  i 
state  of  manhood.  Cain  was  probably  bom  soon  after  his  bshcri 
expulsion  from  Paradise ;  but  it  was  not  till  our  common  pamt 
had  lived  VM  years,  that  God  gave  him  ^^  another  seed  instead  of 
Abel.'"  Noah's  third  son,  it  would  appear,  was  bom  when  his 
father  had  reached  the  age  of  500  years  -f .    (Gen  v.  32.)    Thii 

*  Dr.  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Pcterborongh,  towards  the  close  d 
the  lust  century,  must,  in  his  calculations,  have  entirelv  overlooked  this 
Isiw  of  human,  and  indeed  of  animal  existence.  He  advances,  and 
attemptH  to  support,  the  extra viigant  hypothesis,  that  in  aboat  310 
yiMFK  after   the  deluge,  and  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Peleg, 

*  there  were  or  might  have  been  in  the  world  upwards  of  tliice 
thousand  millions  of  married  men;'  or,  as  he  himself  expreaei  itf 

*  3;i:i3,:iT),330  mah^s  furnished  with  wives.'  '  When  this  number  is 
doubled,  so  as  to  include  the  women,  we  shall  have  Sg66Sj&6SjSG0 
jMTHons,  all  in  the  state  of  matrimony ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the 
very  low  est i mate  of  two  children  to  a  family*  the  population  of 
the'  world,  in  the  latter  years  of  Noah,  would  exceed  the  mag- 
nificent amount  of  thirteen  thousand  millions.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  l£) 
Ah  we  have  mentioned  thin  strange  vagary,  it  may  be  right  to  givv 
the  reiuler  sonic  idea  of  the  grossness  of  the  error  into  which  erea 
a  bishop  could  fall.  Allowing  that  to  the  thirty-two  grandaoos  of 
Notih  (Gen.  x.),  as  many  grand-daughters  are  to  be  add<M],  and  that 
the  cousins  all  intermarried  in  forty  years  after  the  Deluge  ;  admitting 
the  same  rate  of  increase  in  succeeding  years,  and  that  a  new  genera- 
tion was  iMirn  in  forty  years,  instead  of  140,  which  is  nearer  the  tme 
tiTHi  ;  making  moreover  no  deduction  for  the  ravages  of  death  ;  dght 
millions,  instnid  of  l.'MKX)  millions,  will  be  the  estimated  number  of 
the  hunian  race  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  the  Flood. 
And  even  this  computation  is  immensely  beyond  the  tmth. 

t  Sliem  was  ninety-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.    That 
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very  gradual  enlargement  of  the  human  family,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  all  nature,  corroborates  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  previously  arrived ;  that  the  Antediluvians  reached  maturity 
at  a  period  late  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  lives ;  and 
not,  as  the  Hebrew  text  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  when  they  had 
passed  but  the  eleventh  part  of  their  days. 

A  stronger  argument  against  the  dates  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  as  tney  stand  in  our  Bibles,  than  any  yet  adduced,  is  now 
to  be  brought  forward.  It  is  drawn  from  the  genealogical  tables 
of  the  subsequent  era ;  the  era  reaching  from  the  Flood  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  The  conciseness  of  the  history  of  the  times 
before  the  Deluge,  renders  it  impossible  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
the  chronology  by  numerous  coincidences,  or  its  incorrectness  by 
numerous  discrepancies ;  but  when  the  narrative  enters  more  into 
detail,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  any  disarrangement  of 
the  dates  will  render  it  very  difficult  to  adjust  to  them  tne  multi- 
plied events,  the  progress  of  which  they  are  designed  to  mark. 
The  chronology  of  the  ages  from  Noah  downwards  to  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  as  given  in  the  xith  chapter  of  Genesis,  together 
with  the  history  contained  in  the  fourteen  following  chapters,  is 
a  case  in  point.  That  history  ranges  over  a  space,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  and  our  bibles,  of  292  years  only ;  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  of  more  than  1000  years.  It  may  be  shewn  almost 
to  demonstration,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  to  be  preferred,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  rejected; 
and  if,  there  being  in  two  cases  glaring  discrepancies,  (amounting 
in  the  one  to  six,  and  in  the  other  to  nearly  eight  centuries,)  the 
correctness  of  the  Greek  is  proved  in  the  latter,  there  arises  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its  correctness  in  the  former.  If 
we  must  receive  the  Septuagintal  calculations  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  it  is  only  very  clear  evidence  of  inaccuracy  that  will 
justify  us  in  preferring  any  other  guide  from  Adam  to  Noah. 

In  examinmg  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Flood  to 
the  birth  of  the  son  of  Terah,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  the  reader,  to 
subject  it  to  that  test  by  which  we  have  tried  the  genealogy  of 
the  earliest  ages.  The  dates  of  the  xith  chapter  of  Genesis,  as 
given  in  the  Septuagint,  differ  in  so  many  particulars  from  those 
of  the  Hebrew,  that  it  may  be  right  to  present  them  at  length; 
Each  name  will  be  followed  by  two  numbers ;  the  first  denoting 
the  years  between  the  nativity  of  the  father  and  of  the  son  ;  the 
second,  the  whole  life  of  the  father.     Shem,  100 ;  600.     Ar- 


he  was  younger  than  Japheth,  we  learn  from  Genesis  x.  21 ;  and 
Genesis  v.  32,  vii.  6,  and  xi.  10,  collated,  shew  that  he  was  also 
younger  than  Ham.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  all  were 
childless  when  they  entered  the  ark. 
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phaxad,  135;  535.  *  Cainan>  ISO;  460.  Salah,  130;  460. 
Eber,  134 ;  404.  Peleg,  130 ;  339.  Reu,  132 ;  339.  Serug, 
130;  330.  Nahor,  179;  304.  Terah,  70;  205.  We  sb^I 
not  encumber  the  page  with  the  corresponding  dates,  as  tbey 
stand  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  leaving  the  reader, 
if  he  choose,  to  examine  them  for  himself,  ffive  him  the  results ; 
requesting  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  individuals  whose 
genealogies  we  are  now  commenting  upon,  were  not  all  re- 
markable for  longevity,  but  varied  in  tiieir  ages,  (according  to  the 
Hebrew,  from  600  to  205,  and  according  to  the  Greek,  from  600 
to  275,)  the  proportion  in  this  case  will  be  somewhat  different  frt>m 
that  already  found.  The  sum  of  the  generations  last  quoted  is 
1270.  The  sum  of  the  lives  of  Shem  and  his  descendants,  down 
to  Terah,  3976 ;  which,  divided  by  I27O,  give  3  and  a  fraction 
of  trifling  value.  The  same  generations,  according  to  the  He- 
brew, amount  to  390,  and  the  same  lives  to  2,999.  The  division 
gives  eight  nearly.  Or,  leaving  out  the  first  and  last  names,  in 
the  dates  of  which  both  authorities  are  agreed,  we  obtain 
the  numbers  3  and  9 :  that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  between 
the  years  transpiring  from  the  birth  of  the  father  to  that  of 
the  son,  and  the  whole  number  of  years  which  the  father  lived, 
is,  in  the  Greek,  as  1  to  3 ;  in  the  Hebrew,  as  1  to  8  or  9« 
These  results  prove,  that  if,  as  we  have  laboured  to  shew, 
the  different  stages  of  human  life  originally  bore  a  proportion  to 
each  other,  even  approaching  that  which  they  now  bear,  the 
genealogy  of  the  Seventy  is  correct. 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  the  history,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  chronology  of  the  xith  chapter,  will  be  found  to  lead 
to  some  conclusions  for  which  perhaps  many  of  our  readers  arc 
not  prepared.  According  to  these  dates,  Noah  outlived  Nahor, 
and  even  Terah,  and  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

^  We  read  of  Nimrod^  who  appears  to  have  been  the  youngest  son 
of  Cush^  setting  up  a  kingdom  at  Babylon^  and  establishing  a  tyran<* 
nical  government  in  the  extensive  countries  which  are  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  while  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather  were  still  alive,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  age  and 
strength.'     Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

*  This  name  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Dr.  R.  has  followed  the 
Seventy,  and  retained  it.  '  Without  entering  into  the  minuter  points 
of  the  controversy  which  has  been  maintained  on  this  head,  I 
shall  rest  satisfied  with  shewing,  that,  as  the  name  of  this  son  of 
Arphaxad  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke,  so  must  his  generation  have  also  been  inserted  in  the 
history  of  Demetrius,  in  that  of  Eupolemus,  and  in  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus  as  they  originally  proceeded  from  his  hand.'  VoL  I. 
p.  158. 
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Of  Peleg  it  is  said :  ^^  In  his  days  was  the  earth  divided.*^ 
This  language  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his  fore* 
fathers  were  removed  from  the  world,  before  this  division  occur- 
red; but,  according  to  the  chronology^  they   were  still  living 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  days.     When  Abraham  left  his  own 
country,  and  went  into  Canaan ;  when,  driven  by  famine,  he  went 
down  into  Egypt ;  when  returning  he  was  separated  from  Lot ; 
when,  by  fighting  with  the  kings,  he  rescued  his  brother ;  when  the 
fate  of  his  descendants  was  foretold  to  him ;    when    Ishmael 
was  bom,  and  afterwards,  the  Patriarch  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision ; 
— whilst  all  these  circumstances,  which  are  related  in  six  chap« 
ters,  were  transpiring, — Eber,  Salah,  Arphaxad,  and  Shem,  the 
son  whom,  Noah  blessed^  were  still  on  the  earth,  and  yet  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  either !     The  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  the  history  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  and 
wife,  are  recorded  with  much  particularity.     Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  finds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  narration.     The  birth  of 
Isaac  and  the  flight  of  Hagar,  the  great  triumph  of  the  Patri- 
arch's faith,  the  death  of  Sarah,  are  detailed ;  and,  with  con- 
siderable minuteness,  the  purchase  of  a  burying-place.     A  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  journey  and  mission  of  Abraham's  ser- 
vant.    And  yet,  in  all  the  history  stretching   through  twelve 
chapters,  and  embracing  numerous  names  and  incidents,  (many 
of  the  latter  minute,)  no  place  at  all  is  found  for  the  slightest 
reference  to  that  remarkable  individual  who  outlived  all  these 
events,  and  was  bom  before  the  Flood  !    ^^  Abraham  was  gathered 
to  his  people^''''  but  left  the  son  of  Noah  alive  on  the  earth.     He 
^^  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  ftdl  of  years,''  and  yet. 
*  departed  thirty-five   years  before   Shem,  who  was  bora  nine 
^  generations  before  him,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
^  Deluge.'   The  xxvth  chapter  relates  the  generations  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  nativity  of  Jacob  and  Esau ;  and  the  following  chapter, 
Isaac's  sojourning  in  Gerar,  closing  with  the  marriage  of  Esau ; 
but  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  them.     The  end  of 
the  xxvith  chapter  would,  according  to  the  chronology,  be  the 
place  for  the  record  of  his  death ;  but  no  hint  is  given  of  that 
event.     The  history  marks  the  decease  of  Terah,  and  Sarah,  and 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  of  Rachel,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
Joseph ;    but    Shem^   the  first  post-diluvian  progenitor  of  the 
Messiah,  the  relic  of  past  ages,  the  last  link  connecting  the  world 
that  was  vrith  that  which  now  is, — the  extraordinary  man  who, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  dates,  was  contemporary  for  fifty  years 
with  Jacob,  and  for  100  years  with  Methuselah,  (and  Methuselah, 
according  to  the  same  chronological  system,  was  contemporary 
for  two  hundred  years  with  Adam  himself,) — this  extraordinary 
man  dies  unnoticed ! 
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'  These  difficulties  arise  altc^tber  from  the  abbreviated  cbrmiol<Kr 
of  the  modern  Hebrew  text.  According  to  the  Septuaeint,  the  Si- 
maritan  Pentateuch^  and  Josephus,  all  these  patriarchsy  down  to  tk 
fifth  and  sixth  generationer  from  Noah,  were  dead  long  before  the  tiiw 
of  Abraham  ;  and  they  had  finished  their  dajs,  too«  after  the  ordinv? 
course  of  nature ;  the  fathers  going  before  the  sonSj  and  notj  as  «c 
find  in  the  Masorite  scheme  of  genealo^^  surviving  ten  or  twelre 
generations  of  their  descendants.'     Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

According  to  the  mode  of  computation  we  have  endearound 
to  defend,  the  birth  of  Abraham  occurred  a.  m.  3334.     The  next 
epoch  chosen  by  Dr.  Russell,  reaches  to  the  exodus  of  the  Is- 
raelites.    This  will  not  detain  us  long :  it  includes  505  vein. 
Between  the  giving  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  the  pving  of 
the  law,  there  elapsed,  according  to  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17),  430yeanw 
To  these  add  ^5  for  Abraham'^s  age  when  the  promise  was  giveo 
(Gen.  xii.  3  and  4),  and  the  number  assigned  above  is  completed 
The  correctness  of  this  calculation  may  also  be  shewn  as  follors. 
Isaac  was  born  when  Abraham  was  100  years  old  (Gren.  xxi.  5): 
Jacob  was  bom  when  Isaac  had  reached  the  age  of  GO  (Go. 
XXV.  26),  and  went  down  into  Egypt  at  the  age  of  130  (Gen. 
xlvii.  9).     These  numbers  together  amount  to  290 ;   leaving  215 
^ears  for  the  time  of  the  sojourning  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
in  Egypt.     Now  the  father  of  Amram  went  down  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  and  the  son  of  Amram  led  out  the   Israelites  from 
the  house  of  bondage  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  18  and  20).     But 
one  whole  generation,  therefore,  passed  away  in  the  land  of  ctp- 
tivity.     *^  The  years  of  the  life  of  Amram  were  an  hundred  and 
thirty  and  seven  years  ;  ^  leaving  78  years  as  the  time  spent  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  before  the  birth,  and  afUr  the  death,  of 
Amram.     100  +  60  +  130  +  137+78=606.     This  result  clashes 
entirely  with  Exod.  xii.  40.    ^'Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years.""     There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  reconciling  this  verse,  either  with  the  narrative  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  with  the  quotation  we  have  made  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    The  reason  of  this  contrariety  we  shall 
hereafter  inquire  into. 

The  patience  of  the  reader  will  be  taxed  with  the  particolan 
of  only  one  other  era  of  the  Old  Testament  chronology.  It  ii 
that  extending  from  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  to  the  roundation 
of  Soiomon^s  temple,  and  including,  according  to  the  history  and 
the  assertion  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  18,  &c.),  about  592  years  ;  bat, 
according  to  the  marginal  dates,  479  years  only.  The  difierence 
occurs  in  the  reckoning  of  the  times  of  the  Judges.  We  read 
(Judges  iii.  8),  that  ^^  the  children  of  Israel  served  Chushan-rish- 
athaim  eight  years'*", — that  ^^  the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer, 
Othnicl "",  and  that  ^'  the  land  had  rest  40  years.**"  Usher  com- 
putes but  40  years  for  the  time  of  both  servitude  and  repose, 
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thus  plainly  omitting  eight  years.  Again,  *^  the  children  of  Israel 
served  the  king  of  Moab  18  years'**, — "  the  Lord  raised  them  up 
a  deliverer'",  "and  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years.***  The 
Archbishop,  foUovring  the  Jews,  (quite  consistent  in  an  archi* 
episcopal  divine,)  reckons  but  80  for  the  98 ;  and,  curtailing  in 
the  same  manner  the  dates  of  the  book  throughout,  shortens  its 
chronology  by  100  years. 

'  The  sacred  chronology  of  Usher,  in  fact^  follows  closely,  in  this 
division  of  ancient  history,  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Masoretic  Jews; 
who,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  have  bv  a  curious  invention  included  the 
first  four  servitudes  in  the  years  of  the  Judges  who  put  an  end  to 
them  ;  contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  which  repre^ 
sent  the  administrations  of  the  Judges,  not  as  synchronizing  with  the 
servitudes,  but  as  succeeding  them.  The  Rabbies  were  inoeed  forced 
to  allow  the  fifth  servitude  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  administra- 
tion of  Jephtha,  because  it  was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  admi- 
nistration ;  but  they  deducted  a  year  trom  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  servitude,  making  it,  instead  of  eighteen,  only  seventeen  years ; 
and  they  curtailed  another  year  from  Ibsan's  government,  making  it 
only  six,  instead  of  seven  years.  They  sank  entirely  the  sixth  servi- 
tude under  the  Philistines,  of  forty  years,  because  it  was  too  long  to 
be  contained  in  Samson's  administration;  and,  to  crown  all, .they 
reduced  Saul's  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  years  only.'   Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

This  extract,  together  with  the  foregoing  observations,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  mode  of  curtailment  in  the  chronology  of 
this  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Two  tables,  extracted  from  the  work 
before  us,  will  shew  at  a  glance  the  pariictilara  and  amount  of 
that  curtailment*  The  first  exhibits  the  calculations  of  our 
Author ;  the  second,  the  dates  adopted  by  Usher,  whose  Latin 
we  translate. 

yra.  m. 

'  From  the  Exode  to  death  of  Moses  • 40 

Joshua  and  £lders 25 

Anarchy  2 

I.  Servitude  under  Chushan  Rishathaim 8 

Othniel  40 

II.  Servitude  under  the  Moabites  18 

Ehud  and  Shamgar  •....  80 

III.  Servitude  under  the  Canaanites 20 

Deborah  and  Barak  40 

IV.  Servitude  under  Midianites 7 

Gideon  40 

Abimelech,  3;  Tola,  22;  Jair,  22 47 

V.  Servitude  under  Ammonites  18 

Jephthah,  6;  Ibzan,  7 13 

Elon,  10;  Abdon,  8 18 

VI.  Servitude  under  Philistines ;  Samson  last  20  years »    40 
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yn.  ■. 
Eli  was  jud^e  40  years>  but  20  of  them  with  Samiou...     20* 

VII.     Servitude  or  Anarchy 20  ' 

Samuel  alone^  12;  Samuel  and  Saul,  40 .*f2 

Davids  40;  Solomon,  3 43 


(Vol.  I.  p.  147.)  '  591  7 

[^EXTRACTED   FROM    USIIER'b   CHRONOLOGIA    SACRA.^ 

I.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  passing  of  the  Jordan  40 

II.  To  the  rest  given  by  Joshua 6  4 

III. Othniel 40 

IV.      Ehud ft) 

V. Deborah  and  Barak 40 

VJ. Gideon 4U 

VII.  To  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Abimelech,  son  of 

Gideon  9  2 

VIII.  Abimelech,  Tola,  and  Jair 48 

IX.  Jephthah 6 

X.  Ibzun,  Elon,  and  Abdon  25 

XI.  Eli  and  Sampson  40 

XII.  Samuel 21 

XIII.  King  Saul 40 

XIV.  From  the  death  of  Saul  to  the  laying  the  foundation  of 

Solomon's  Temple 43 

478  6 

Some  ingenious  arguments  in  favour  of  the  longer  computation 
are,  in  the  work  before  us,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Josephus 
and  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  We  must  not  extract,  and  know 
not  how  to  abridge  them.  The  Author  sums  up  the  whole  in 
these  words. 

'  The  consistency  of  the  facts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numberii  a» 
I  have  given  them,  concur  in  bestowing  an  air  of  truth  upon  the  hy- 
pothetiis  witli  which  tliey  are  connected;  whereas,  according  to  Usher. 
Petavius,  Capellus,  and  most  other  chronologers,  who  omit  the  MTenth 
servitude,  and  the  twelve  years  of  Samuel's  judicature  prior  to  the 


*  '  The  Hebrew  text,  Josephus,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  the  Chaldet^ 
paraphrase,  the  Syriuc  and  Arabic  versions,  assign  to  Eli  forty  years ; 
but  most  of  the  (ireek  copies  give  only  twenty  yearg,  ai  doVdlw  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts.  Theophuus,  bishop  of  Ao- 
tioch,  Sulpicius  Sevorus,  and  Pn»copius  of  Graxa,  have  followed  the 
authority  of  the  Greek.  It  is  most  probable,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
table,  that  of  the  forty  years  given  to  Eli,  he  spent  twenty  in  the  days 
of  the  Philistines,  while  Samson  waged  a  predatory  war  with  that 
people ;  and  the  other  twenty  after  the  death  of  this  Hebrew  cham- 
pion.    Chron,  Anilq.  \'ol.  I,  p.  140.* 
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nomination  of  Saul,  the  prophet  became  a  judge  at  thirteen  ;  was  an 
old  ^ey-headed  man,  ana  had  sons  fit  to  assist  him  in  his  office,  before 
he  was  twenty-three ;  and  finally,  died  at  an  adiranced  age  about  the 
time  he  completed  his  fiftieth  year.'     Vol.  I.  p.  153. 

The  sacred  chronology  of  subsequent  times  is  attended  by 
little  difficulty.     From  tne  foundation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  are  reckoned  430,  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple . 
to  the  Christian  era,  586  years. 

'  The  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  system  of  chronology  which  I 
have  adopted, took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  5441.     The 

particulars  are  as  follows : 

yrs. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge 2256 

Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham 1072 

Birth  of  Abraham  to  his  remoiral  into  Canaan 75 

that  event  to  the  exode  of  the  Israelites 430 

Exode  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple 592 

Foundation  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple 430 

Destruction  of  the  Temple  to  the  Birth  of  Christ  ...  586 

5441 

(Vol.  I.  p.  158.)  

The  reasoning  of  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
founded,  almost  exclusively,  on  data  supplied  by  the  Bible  itself. 
There  are  other  sources  of  evidence  from  which  we  might  draw 
largely.  The  works  of  Demetrius,  Eupolemus,  and  Josephus 
confirm  the  chronology  of  the  Seventy.  The  first  of  these  writers 
lived  somewhat  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  ett^ 
Our  Author  cites  from  a  fragment  of  his  writings,  preserved  faj 
Eusebius,  the  foUovring  statement.     *  From  Adam  to  the  mi* 

*  gration  of  Jacobus  family  into  Egypt,  there  elapsed  a  period  of 

*  3624  years;  and  from  the  Flood  to  the  same  migration,  the  num- 

*  bcr  of  years  was  1360.^  These  dates  agree  with  the  Greek 
version.  We  need  not  give  particulars.  The  reader,  if  he 
choose,  can  refer  to  the  foregoing  pages.  About  fifty  years  af^ 
Demetrius,  another  history  of  the  Jewish  kings  was  written  by 
Eupolemus,  from  which  the  foUovring  quotation,  as  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  given : — *  All  the  years  that  can  be  col- 
^  lected  from  Adam  even  until  the  fifth  of  Demetrius,  the  monarch 
^  of  Syria,  and  the  twelfth  of  Ptolemy  who  reigned  in  Egypt, 
^  are  5149.^    ^  Now  the  fifth  year  of  Demetrius,  and  the  twelfth 

*  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,*"  Dr.  R.  remarks,  *may  be  taken  as 
^  the  295th  before  the  common  era  of  our  Redemption ;  the  sum 
^of  which  numbers  amoiuits  to  5444,  from  Adam  to  Christ* 
(Vol.  I.  p.  65.)  Josephus  bears  testimony  in  general  tenns  to 
the  accuracy  of  these  two  authors,  and  his  chronology  agrees  with 
theirs.   He  compiled  his  Antiquities  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
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and  yet,  his  chronological  numbers  coincide  with  those  of  de 
Septuagint.  This  great  historian  of  the  Jews  twice  informs  u. 
that  their  sacred  books  contain  a  history  of  5000  years,  endin; 
with  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 

'  Now  if,  to  5000,  or  rather  5017  years,  we  add  the  464  whidi, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  intervened  between  the  time  of  this  Peniis 
sovereign  and  the  era  of  Redemption,  we  shall  have«  as  the  period 
from  Adam  to  Christ,  5481  years ;  being  only  40  years  more  than  the 
comptitations  of  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus, — an  apparent  discreptncy 
which  I  shall  hereafter  fully  explain  and  remove/      v  ol.  I.  p.  69. 

To  these  early  authorities  there  is  to  be  added  the  unquestioned 
fact,  that  the  abbreviated  system  of  dates  now  adopted  in  our 
Bibles  was  unknown  during  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  and  iris 
not  received  for  several  ages  afterwards.  So  far  from  shortening 
the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  about 
4000  years,  the  first  Christians,  yielding  probably  to  the  belief 
that  the  sabbath  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  eztenaed  that  period 
to  nearly  6000  years;  and  it  was  not  till  circumstances  had  shewn 
the  fallacy  of  their  expectations  of  the  Millennium,  that  tber 
more  careniUy  examined  the  grounds  of  their  hope. 

'  It  has  been  established  by  a  very  patient  and  learned  research  into 
Christian  antiquity,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred^ that>  prior  to  the  close  of  the  second  century,  there  is  no  writer 
to  be  found  who  did  not  inherit  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  tbe 
times  of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  immediate  disciples^  relative  to  the 
interval  which  nad  elapsed  between  Adam  and  Christ.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  indeed,  we  begin  to  perceive  symptoms  of  change  in 
the  leading  systems  of  chronology,  and  an  attempt  to  accommodate  tk 
authority  of  tradition  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  expected 
Millennmm  seemed  to  be  delayed ;  and  it,  therefore,  became  neoeMTT 
to  examine  more  attentively  into  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  to 
calculate  with  greater  precision  the  several  epochs  which  are  recorded 
in  the  inspired  annals  of  the  Jewish  Churcn.  Julius  Africa&nsy  ac- 
cordingly, who  wrote  about  the  year  221  of  our  era,  is  the  fint  who 
reduced  the  period  stated  above  to  5500  years, — a  conclusion  which 
appears  to  have  been  readily  received  by  nearly  all  the  learned  Chris* 
tians  of  his  day,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asit 
IMinor.'     Vol.  I.  p.  115. 

Lactantius,  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  Constantine,  assuming  that 
the  renovation  of  all  things  would  take  place  at  latest,  a.m.  0000, 
predicted,  that  from  the  time  when  he  wrote,  (a.d.  320,)  two  cen- 
turies was  the  limit  of  the  world'^s  existence ;  plainly  supponng 
the  year  5500  to  be  the  era  of  Redemption.  The  records  of  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  691) — the  '  principle 
*'  of  computation  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Copts,  Abyssinians, 
^  Armenians,  Ethiopians,  and  Georgians,  even  at  the  present  day," 
— the  calculation  of  Eusebius,  not  exactly  agreeing  with  tne 
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Greek,  but  entirely  clashing  with  the  Hebrew, — are,  with  other 
authorities,  triumpnantly  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Russell  as  proving, 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  as  we  now  have  it  in  the 
version  of  the  Seventy,  was,  with  some  slight  variations,  univer- 
sally received  during  the  first  six  centuries. 

'  It  was  not^  indeed^  till  the  eighth  century,  that  the  notions  of  the 
Masorite  Jews  found  any  acceptance  in  the  Christian  Church.  About 
the  year  720,  the  Venerable  Bede  produced  his  works,  De  Tetnporum 
Ratione,  &c.,  in  which  he  assigned,  at  considerable  length,  the  reasons 
upon  which  he  had  decided,  in  preferring  the  Hebrew  verity  to  the 
translation  of  the  Seventy.  But  the  innovations  of  the  monk  of  Dur- 
ham were  ill  received  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic,  because  he  had  taken  upon  liim  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  that  the  Redeemer  of  our  race  was  not  born 
in  the  sixth  millennium  of  the  world.  The  darkness  of  the  succeeding 
ages  prevents  us  from  pursuing  the  progress  of  this  opinion  among 
the  churchmen  of  the  West.  *  *  ♦  Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
discussion  was  renewed  with  that  vigour  and  freedom  which  character- 
ized the  second  birth  of  intellect  and  taste ;  and  soon  called  into  the 
field  of  controversy  the  powerful  talents  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Vossius, 
Pezron,  and  Usher.'— Vol.  I.  pp.  120,  121. 

We  had  wished,  but  have  found  it  impracticable,  to  compress 
into  a  narrow  compass,  the  main  particulars  of  the  connexion 
which  Dr.  Russell  traces,  between  the  dates  already  given  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  various  collateral  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  volume,  render  it  a  treasury  of  information, 
while  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Author  arrives,  serve  to  coun- 
tenance and  confirm  the  system  of  chronology  he  has  adopted. 

III.  To  those  of  our  readers  not  conversant  with  the  lore  of 
antiquity,  an  inquiry  must  have  suggested  itself  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  remarkable  variations  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
between  the  dates  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Those 
variations  cannot  be  thought  to  have  existed  when  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  was  made.  That  the  Jews  should  have  permitted 
such  a  departure  from  the  text  of  their  sacred  books,  in  a  verston 
of  which  they  made  constant  use,  is  quite  incredible.  The  cAIre 
and  jealousy  with  which  they  watched  over  the  writings  contain*' 
ing  at  once  their  political  code  and  their  reUgious  creed,  the 
value  they  put  upon  the  Septuagint,  and  the  absence  of  all  con- 
ceivable motive  to  falsification  when  it  was  first  produced,  com- 
bine to  assure  us,  that  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  authorities 
between  which  we  have  to  decide,  is  not  of  equally  ancient  date 
with  the  Septuagint  itself.  The  amount  of  difference,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  genealogies  are  shortened  or  lengthened, 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  design ;  and  forbid  us  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ference into  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.     It  is  painful  to  accuse 
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any  of  our  tellow-croatiires  of  having  wilfully  taken    from.  9 
added  to,  tlio  oracles  of  God,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  cm 
connected  with  such  presumptuous  impiety;   but  most  painiiilse 
advance  an  accusation  so  serious  against  the  descendants  of  Afan- 
ham,  the  chosen  depositaries  of  divine  truth,  and  the  channs 
through  which  it  was  to  flow  to  all  nations.      Such,  however, :« 
the  grievous  charge  involved  in  the  explanation  given,  (and.  s 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  only  ])robable  explanation,)   of  the  di- 
versity between  our  two  chronological  authorities.      The  haiTW 
of  the  Jews  to  the  name  of  Christ,  it  is  notorious,  was  a  *"  perftfl 
hatred,"*'  and  suHieiently  strong  to  lead  them   to   any  extent  '/ 
wickedness,  through  whicli  the  pretensions  of  Chrij-tianiiy  iWd 
be  invalidated.     A  race  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  im- 
quities  by  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  obduracy  and  gui!: 
of  which  are  attested  by  the  degradation  and  misery  of  seventeen 
hundred  years,  can  scarcely  complain  of  calumny,  if,  in  additions 
their  other  crimes,  they  be  charged  with  a  wilful  corruption  of  the 
pages  of  inspiration.     The  inducements  to  such  corruption  lav  is 
the  opinion,  widely  prevalent,  if  not  universally  entertained,  thu 
the  Messiah  was  to  ap))ear  in  the  sixth  millenary  age  of  the 
world ;   and  that  when  that  age  had  transpired,  the  end  of  a3 
things  would  come.     The  correctness  of  this  opinion  being  a^ 
sumed,  the  Jews,  as  the  last  period  of  time  approached  its  ter 
mination,  would  be  increasingly  perplexed  by  the  incongmit}' 
between  their  circumstances  and  their  creed ;  whilst  the  Chnstiani 
would  be  furnished  with  evidence,  to  which  the  lapse  of  every 
day  added  strength,  that  the  Messiah  had  indeed  appeared.    To 
us,  the  reasoning,  pro  and  co/i,  founded  upon  these  data,  may 
seem  undeserving  of  the  importance  we  suppose  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  it ;  but  the  most  abundant  proof  is  not  wanting,  that 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  era,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies downwards,  the  notions  we  have  explidned  held  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  the  belief  and  the  hopes  of  both  the  descendantt 
of  Abraham  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  *.    The  Rabbles,  it  is  con- 
jectured, exasperated  by  the  diiiiculty  in  which  the  common  ex- 
l>ectations  of  Jews  and  Christians  involved  them,  secretlv  disar- 
ranged the  genealogies  of  their  forefathers ;  and  thus  put  back 
many  degrees  the  time-piece  which  had  measured  the  ages  of  the 


*  The  bhiody  cruelty  of  Herod  shews,  that,  in  the  apprehension  o: 
that  ferocious  governor,  the  expectation  of  a  deliverer  about  to  appear, 
was  generally  entertained  and  fondly  cherished  amongst  the  Jen's-  A 
very  useful  collection  of  concurrent  testimonies  may  be  found  in  Shc|v 
pard's  **  Divine  Oriirin  of  Christianity,"  Vol.  I.  p.  lt>5,  and  on^'anU 
u  e  need  not  quote  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove  that  the  Mici 
prevailed  anion,i;st  Christians,  of  the  proximity  of  the  dav  of  the  Lorti. 
In  the  work^  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  we  find  several  nnquestioiiabl' 
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^orld.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Augustus  Caesar  reigned  in  the 
4000th  year  from  the  Creation,  and  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders  " 
might  yet  be  saved,  and  a  most  popular  and  troublesome  argu- 
mentum  ad  haminem  be  deprived  of  all  its  cogency. 

But  whilst  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  *  rendered  ne- 
*  cessary  an  extensive  change  in  their  dates  and  calculations,**  it 
was  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  that  such  a  chance 
could  be  eflected.  If  the  MSS.  were  very  numerous  and  widely 
spread,  or  in  general  use,  the  undertaking  would  be  perfectly 
hopeless.  It  was  not  till  the  venerable  originals  were  almost 
superseded  by  the  Septuagint,  and  the  few  that  remained  were  ' 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  learned,  that  the  presumed 
alteration  could  be  attempted  with  the  least  chance  of  success. 
That  such  an  opportunity  of  violating  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
did  occur  to  the  Jews,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  when  perhaps  two  or  three  months'  hard  labour 
were  required  to  produce  one,  would  be  comparatively  rare. 
Amidst  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  devastation  that 
accompanied  it,  when  he  who  was  on  the  house-top,  was  warned 
not  to  tarry  to  "  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house,''  and  he  who 
was  in  the  field,  not  to  "  return  to  take  his  clothes,"  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews  would  unquestionably  share  in  the  general 
wreck.  The  version  of  the  Seventy  would  seem  to  have  been 
much  used  in  the  Synagogues  even  of  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing regions,  who  escaped  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  and  the 
sword  which  devoured  the  land,  were  driven  into  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  they  would,  we  may  conclude,  at  once  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  Grecians  ( *ExA>jyi arai)  previously  residing  at  the 
various  places  of  their  dispersion.  This  diminution  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  almost  total  disuse  of  those  that 
remained,  would  facilitate  any  efforts  made  by  the  Rabbies  to  dis- 
turb the  chronology  of  their  ancient  records ;  and  the  ftcility 
would  be  yet  further  increased,  by  the  substitution  of  the  Chaldaic 
letters  for  the  Samaritan,  about  the  time  when  the  corruptioii  of 
dates  is  thought  to  have  occurred ;  i.  e.  about  130  years  after 
Christ. 

'  On  such  an  occasion^  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  effiecting 
whatever  innovations  the  sanhedrim  of  Tiberias  might  deem  expedi- 


proofs  of  the  early  existence  of  this  belief.  *  The  same  notion  may  be 
traced  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Cyprian. 
It  was  maintained  by  several  other  of  the  distinguished  writers  who 
adorned  those  early  ages  of  our  faith ;  and  especially  by  Hcsychius, 
Timotheus,  Theophilus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  Origen,  ana  Am- 
brose.'— Vol.  L  p.  113. 

3h2 
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ent ;  and  this  the  more  easily^  because  the  old  language  of  Scriptav 
had  already  become  obsolete  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Judo, 
whom  habit  or  necessity  had  lon^  reconciled  to  the  use  of  Greek,  « 
of  the  mixed  Syriac,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Palestine.*  Vol.  I.  p.  12i 

In  bringing  against  the  Jews  the  accusation  of  having  intn- 
tionally  fsusified  their  holy  writings,  the  modems  are  not  ad- 
vancing a  novel  charge.  The  stigma,  whether  deservedly  or 
not,  bas  for  ages  rested  upon  the  children  of  the  Patriarchs.  The 
early  Christians  hesitated  not  boldly  to  attribute  to  them  t 
violation  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  Christ. 

'  A  learned  Author,  the  celebrated  Abulfuragius,  asserts,  that  the 
Jews,  believing  it  to  have  been  foretold  in  the  law  and  the  propbeS^ 
tliat  Christ  was  to  be  sent  in  the  last  times,  in  order  to  produce  i 
reason  or  apology  for  rejecting  him,  altered  the  chronology  of  the  wurli' 
.  .  .  '  Augustine,  in  like  manner,  relates,  that  the  Jeu's  were  ^uspccted 
of  having  corrupted  their  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  parti- 
cularly of  having  altered  the  generations  and  lives  of  the  antcdilunu 
patriarchs  ;  and  this  they  did,  he  says,  out  of  dislike  to  the  Christii&«. 
and  in  order  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint.'  Vol.  I- 
j.p.  7i),  «0. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  *  a  new  transla- 
'  tion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was  brought  forvsid 
^  under  the  auspices  of  their  leading  rabbles,  the  object  of  which 
'  was,  to  bring  into  discredit  the  venerable  work  of  the  Seventy.* 
The  liberties  which  Aquila,  the  translator,  an  immoral  apostate, 
used  with  the  original,  were  soon  perceived  and  exposed. 

<  Two  years  after  the  ptiblication  of  Aquila's  version^  there  appeands 
work  entitled  JScdcr  Olam  Rabba,  or.  The  Great  Chronicle  of  the  World; 
which  presented  to  the  Jews  the  first-fruits  of  those  labours  whidi 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  had  bestowed  upon  the  Hebrew  writiDgk 
This  curtailed  system  of  chronology  was  put  forth  under  the  name  of 
Kabbi  Josi,  and  favoured  by  the  countenance  and  recommendation  of 
the  notorious  Akiba/  .  .  .  '  Its  publication  may  with  certainty  be  re^ 
garded  as  marking  the  epoch  at  which  the  Jews  adopted  their  abbre- 
viated scheme  of  ancient  chronolog}'.'     \^ol.  I.  p.  83. 

With  such  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  we  may  connect 
the  marks  otdesig^n,  and  of  design  hostile  to  Christianity,  which 
it  requires  little  penetration  to  detect  in  the  corruptions  of  the 
Hebrew  dates.  The  careful  reader  would  olwervc,  tnat  while  the 
whole  genealogical  list  contained  in  the  xith  chapter  of  Genesit 
was  brought  into  our  calculation,  a  selection  was  made  from  that 
contained  in  the  vth  chapter,  and  a  selection,  giving  a  result  more 
favourable  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  laboured  to  support,  thin 
could  be  obtained  from  the  average  of  all  the  generations  men* 
tioned  by  the  historian.  Those  of  the  remainder,  those  of  Jartd. 
Methuselah,  and  Lamcch,  coincide  with  the  Septuagint.     The 
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last  two  present  a  strange  difference  from  those  which  precede 
them.  The  son  of  Enoch  was  bom  when  Enoch  was  90  yeari 
of  age;  of  Cainan  when  his  father  was  70;  of  Mahalaleel  when 
the  father  was  65  ;  but  between  the  birth  of  father  and  son,  in 
the  case  of  Methusaleh,  187  ye&i's  transpired ;  and  in  the  instance 
of  Lamech,  182.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  rabbies  have  tam- 
pered with  the  chronology,  did  they  leave  these  glaring  discre- 
pancies ?  Because  to  have  displaced  a  century  in  these  instances, 
as  in  the  others,  would  have  sent  down  both  Methuselah  and 
Lamech  into  the  new  world ;  a  contradiction  to  the  narrative  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  The  translation  of  Enoch  to  heaven  ren- 
dered it  quite  safe  to  effect  the  alteration  in  his  genealogy  ;  and 
accordingly,  65  is  the  term  of  the  generation,  instead  of  165,  as  in 
the  Greek.  Jared's  chronology  presents  an  exception.  The  100 
years  are  not  taken  away  as  they  might  have  been,  still  leaving 
more  than  200  between  his  death  and  the  Flood.  Was  this  a 
stroke  of  policy  ?  The  Jewish  rabbies  were  subtle  as  well  as  ma^ 
licious.  They  would  doubtless  attempt  to  conceal  the  fraud  they 
had  practised  ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  having 
by  any  other  means  so  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  detection, 
with  so  little  addition  to  the  time  they  were  anxious  to  shorten, 
as  by  allowing  the  generation  of  Jared  to  remain  in  its  true  form. 
If  it  were  left  so  from  a  wish  to  disguise  the  imposition  they 
were  practising,  the  scheme  was  worthy  of  the  craftiness  of  its 
authors. 

This  management,  however,  if  such  it  were,  has  not  been  uni- 
versally adhered  to : 

*  The  Babylonian  Jews  shorten  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Deluge  a  century  more  than  their  brethren  in  the  West ;  placing  the 
Flood  in  the  year  of  the  world  1  boQ,  instead  of  1  QbQ ;  and  this  dif- 
ference was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  subtraction  of  100  years  from 
the  generation  of  Jared,  which  were  added,  of  course,  to  the  remainder 

of  his  life/ *  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  respect  to  the  period 

now  under  consideration,  is  even  more  corrupt  than  the  Hebrew  text, 
whether  of  Babylon  or  of  Tiberias.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
interval  from  Adam  to  the  general  Deluge  is  reduced  to  1307  years, 
being  349  less  than  the  Jewish  computation,  and  949  less  than  the 
tables  of  Josephus,  founded  upon  the  original  records  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  The  process  of  abbreviation  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
as  follows :  a  century  was  taken  away  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
generations  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  ana  Lamech  :  after  which,  for  what 
reason  is  not  apparent,  29  years  were  deducted  from  the  last  of  these 
patriarchs  before  he  became  the  father  of  Noah,  and  20  from  Methu- 
selah, before  he  became  the  parent  of  Lamech.  But  the  authors  of 
this  scheme  soon  perceived,  that,  to  secure  consistency,  they  must 
carry  their  innovations  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had  at  lirst  oon-m 
templated.  They  found  it  necessary,  not  only  to  abstain,  in  the  three 
instances  just  mentioned,  from  adding  the  century  which  they  took 
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from  the  gcncrat:on  to  the  residue  of  life,  but  even  to  deduct  Bootlut 
century  frum  the  total  amount  of  thciie  patriarchs'  yCBrm.  that  tber 
might  iii>t  encumber  their  calculations  by  an  inconvenient  longenir, 
Accordiii<;ly,  the  •Samaritan  chronologiats  restrict  the  life  of  Jared  t* 
847  y»>rs  instead  of  9G-2,  that  uf  SUahuselah  to  T20  inatoid  of  966, 
and  that  of  Lauicch  to  6'>3  instead  of  777-  The  result  proves  nti»- 
factorily  the  objwt  of  these  gn«s  corruptions :  the  three  anaeoti 
whose  nnaics  Invc  juitt  Ik-cii  statiMl,  are  all  made  to  die  in  the  ume 
year,  mid  that  too  the  very  year  of  the  Flood  V     Vol.  I.  pp.  69--i)]. 

Wc  extract  from  the  lifty-second  page  of  the  same  volume,  t 
Table,  shewing  at  one  view  the  particular  of  the  variatioo  betweet 
the  ancient  autlmritics  referred  to  above. 
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We  mention  two  or  Uirce  other  indications  of  desiffn,  in  what 
are  thouj;lit  to  be  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  texL  The  thitd 
period  of  history,  the  dates  of  which  form  the  suhicct  of  these 
extended  observiitions,  reaches  from  the  f^ving  of  the  promiw  to 
Abraham,  to  the  exotic  uf  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  lime  is  bo 
ditliailty  in  ascertaining  its  length ;  and  there  are  no  meuH  of 
reconciling  it  with  F.xodus  xii.  40,  (a  passage  already  alluded  to,) 
unless  by  adopting  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  the  Serenty  : 
"  Now  tile  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
l'"(;vpt.  mill  ill  Ciniiintt,  was  4''i0  years."  The  omiasioa  in  the 
Hebrew  MSH.  of  the  wurdx  printed  in  Italics,  roakea  Paul  to 
contradict  Moses;  a  contradiction,  it  is  conjectured,  which  ihe 
Ilabbies  would  be  far  irom  regretting :  "  The  coveoaat  whidi  wm 
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confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  4?30  years 
after ^  cannot  disannul.*"  Gal.  iii.  I7.  In  the  book  of  Judges,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Jews,  and  Usher  following  them,  shorten  the 
chronology  at  least  a  century  ;  again  opposing  their  computation 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle : — "  After  that,  he  gave  unto 
them  Judges  about  the  space  of  450  years,  until  Samuel  the 
prophet."  Acts  xiii.  20.  Another  passage,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  may  detect  the  marks  of  the  vitiating  hand  of  the 
Rabbies,  is  1  Kings  vi.  1.  "  It  came  to  pass,  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon'^s  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month 
Zif,  which  is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord.*"  Now  if  to  the  450  years  assigned  by  Paul  as  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  we  add  40,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  death  of  Moses  ; 
7  to  the  division  of  the  land  ;  1 2  for  the  government  of  Samuel 
alone ;  40  for  the  government  of  Samuel  and  Saul ;  40  for  the 
reign  of  David ;  and  3  from  his  death  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  the  sum  will  be  592.  The  Septuagint  here  fails  us,  and 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  Still,  we  need  not  despair  of  coming 
at  the  truth.  Neither  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Judges,  nor 
the  words  of  Paul,  can  by  any  force  or  dexterity  be  twisted  into 
accordance  with  the  verse  now  before  us.  It  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  given  up.  The  inquiry 
arises.  Is  there  external  evidence  to  support  or  impugn  either  ? 

The  calculations  of  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  and  those  of 
other  pagan  authors,  as  quoted  by  Clemens  and  Theophilus,  as- 
sume the  longer  series  of  years.  Josephus  refers  to  the  very 
passage,  but  gives  the  number  592.  (Book  8,  chap.  3.)  Origen, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John,  cites  the  text,  1  Kings 
vi.  1,  but  without  the  slightest  notice  of  the  number  of  years 
which  had  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  exode.  Fgy- 
^uTTrai  ev  rjt  t^<t>i  tuv  ^a<ri\ei6)Vy  rovg  XtOovg  Jcai  ra  ^u>^  r^iciv 
fTEcriv  iroifjux<raVy  ev  Jie  tw  TETapTw  tret,  fAnvri  Jci/Tffa,  PaaiXeuovTO^ 
Tov  ^a<ri>ieug  2o^o/AOVTOJ  stti  la^anX'     x.  t.  X. 

From  the  whole  it  is  inferred,  that  the  former  part  of  the  verse 
in  question  is  an  interpolation  intended  to  overthrow  the  chro- 
nology of  Paul. 

We  must  hastily  conclude  by  suggesting  the  desirableness — 
may  we  not  say  the  necessity — of  some  speedy  consideration  of 
this  by  no  means  unimportant  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  chronology,  at  all  events,  in  foreign  versi(ms  of  the 
Scfcptures.  Vossius,  Peyron,  Hayes,  Jackson,  Hales,  Faber, 
and  Drummond  reject,  without  hesitation,  the  contracted  scheme 
of  the  Rabbinical  text.  Peyron  informs  us,  that  ^  the  Jesuit  mifi- 
^  sionaries  who  were  employed  in  China,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
'  come  back  to  Rome,  to  ask  permission  to  use  the  Septuagint 
'  calculation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  better-informed 
'  classes  in  that  singular  country." 


(  m  ) 
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XV  E  have  the  authority  of  an  Apostle  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  there  "  are  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood  C  and  no  one  of  them  is  more  replete  with  passages 
of  difficult  interpretation,  than  that  to  which  ^Ir.  Stuart'*s  present 
Commcntar}'  relates.  Some  of  the  subjects  which  are  comprised 
in  its  contents  have,  more  than  almost  any  other  topics  of  theolog}'. 
engaged  the  attention  of  Divines ;  and  the  controversies  to  whick 
they  nave  given  rise,  have  been  wider  in  their  range  than  almost 
any  others  by  which  the  differences  of  religious  parties  bave  been 
perpetuated.  Christians  who,  on  all  the  essential  points  of  their 
common  faith  are  agreed,  vary  so  much  in  the  estimate  they 
form  of  the  Apostle^s  representations  in  particular  portions  of  this 
Epistle,  as  to  assume  distinctive  names,  which  bold  them  in  sa 
unseemly  and  unhappy  separation.  An  interpretation  of  such 
passages,  which  should  unite  those  who  now  deduce  froni  them 
conclusions  that  place  them  in  op})osition  to  each  other,  would,  if 
so  admitted,  be  a  pledge  of  an  almost  entire  agreement  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Apostlc^s  writings.  Whether  such  an  inter- 
pretation shall  ever  he  proposed,  and  meet  with  a  coDCurreot 
acceptance,  may  be  doubted.  I'very  attempt,  however,  to  illus- 
trate the  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  which  shall  be  soberly  con- 
ducted, in  the  hands  of  an  expositor  of  critical  learning  and  skill, 
may  l>c  of  scr\'icc  in  promoting  an  approximation  to  a  more  har- 
monious understanding  of  debated  topics,  by  enlarging  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  all  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  must  he  established,  and  by  applying  them  so  as  to 
remove  many  of  the  existing  causes  of  misapprehension  and  mis- 
construction. 

Mr.  Stuart's  Commentary  is  such  an  attempt.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  constructed  and  executed,  renders  it  a  most  valuable 
companion  to  the  student  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Ilomans  with  scrupulous  exactness,  by  the  li^t  of 
an  appropriate  and  copious  philology.  The  extensive  use  of  phi- 
lological comment  is  the  principal  distinction  of  Mr.  Stuart^s 
volume ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  deserving  of  high  commend- 
ation. 
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Many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  remarked  by  the 
expositors  of  this  Epistle,  have  been  attributed  to  peculiarities  in 
the  style  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  the  discovery  and  elucidation 
of  these  have  consequently  engaged  much  of  their  attention.  Of 
the  quickness  and  vehemence  of  his  manner,  the  abruptness  of 
his  expressions  and  transitions,  the  involution  of  his  sentences, 
and  the  parenthetical  construction  of  many  of  his  periods,  every 
attentive  reader  of  this  Epistle  must  be  apprised.  They  are, 
indeed,  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  reader.  But  the 
Apostle''s  diction  is  rendered  not  more  difficult  of  explication  by 
these  characters  of  his  writing,  than  by  the  use  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  sense  of 
which  is  not  to  be  determined  in  one  place  by  their  meaning  in 
another.  If,  for  example,  we  could  determine  the  exact  import  of 
the  term  voftoj,  which  the  Apostle  so  frequently  employs,  in  each 
instance  of  its  application,  we  should  proceed  with  more  con- 
fidence than  we  feel,  in  our  attempts  to  discriminate  its  reference. 
Something  more,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  of  words,  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Apostle's  writings ;  but  a  correct  perception  of  the  import  of  his 
terms,  and  an  insight  into  his  grammatical  constructions,  are  in 
the  first  place  necessary :  and  these,  as  indispensable  requisites 
for  ascertaining  his  meaning,  are  the  most  essential  qualifications 
for  an  expositor  of  Paul's  Epistles.  The  following  observations 
of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  illustration  of  the  Apostle^s  style,  may  assist 
the  reader  of  his  Epistles  in  remarking  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  it. 

'It  is  an  obvious  peculiarity  of  this  Apostle*s  style,  that  he  abounds 
in  parentheses.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  so  glowing^  and  so 
fiill  of  ideas,  ttiat  the  expression  of  a  single  word  seems  often  to  call 
forth  as  it  were  a  burst  of  thought  respecting  the  ilnport  of  that  word, 
which  hinders  him  from  advancing  in  the  sentence  that  he  had  begun, 
until  he  has  given  some  vent  to  the  feelings  thiis  incidentally  occa- 
sioned. The  expression  of  these  feelings  makes  what  I  have  named 
parenthesis  above ;  although  this  may  not  always  be  designated  as 
such,  in  our  printed  books.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  take 
the  examples  in  the  tirst  paragraph  of  the  Epistle  before  us.  When 
Paul  (ver.  1)  had  named  the  ivayytxiop  Qiov,  which  would  recall  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  the  gospel  that  was  then  preached  by  himself  and 
others,  he  immediately  adds,  in  order  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a  be- 
coming idea  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  this  gospel,  o  v^fmryyu'^ 

XaTo  ^»a  Tu»  Tr^o^r.Tuv  avtov   ir  y^ot^aTq   kyloL%^'    after  whlch    he   reSUmCS 

his  subject.  But  no  sooner  has  he  uttered  the  words  rot;  vUv  ainw, 
than  another  burst  of  thought  respecting  the  exalted  personage  thus 
named,  escapes  him.  First,  this  oon  is  ytyofAnov avL^xa,  a  de- 
scendant of  David,  the  most  exalted  king  who  ever  occupied  the 
Jewish  throne,  even  as  to  his  humbler  condition,  jot  his  human  nature. 
Secondly,  he  is  rov  of  t^irro; . . .  ttK^ah,  i.  e.  he  has  been  oomtitoted  or 
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set  forth  as  the  Son  of  God,  clothed  with  supreme  dominion,  in  re- 
spect to  his  more  exalted  condition  or  his  more  exalted  nature,  after 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Having  thus  given  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  reverence  with  which  the  mention  of  the  Son  of  Cxod  had  in- 
spired him,  he  resumes  his  theme  by  the  words  'lijo-ov  .  .  .  i^Aw*,  whidi 
are  in  apposition  with  tov  mw  »vrov,  in  ver.  3.  The  words  rev  xv^iot 
iifAMf  again  suggest  another  train  of  thought,  which  the  writer  stops  to 
utter,  viz.,  h'  ol ,  , ,  .  x^itrrw*  after  which  he  resumes  his  theme,  and 

finishes  the  sentence  by  7r»cr»  ro7( Xf  lorot;,  ver.  7-     The  greater 

part,  then,  of  this  apparently  involved  sentence  might  be  included  ia 
parenthesis ;  and  then  the  simple  sentence  would  run  thu3  :  na£Xo( . . 

o^u^KTfAtiioi  u;  ivayytTuof  Otov  vtpl  rod  t/iov  avTov I«0io£'  Xfi^TM  nS 

xv^iov  iifdMf ,  .  .  "To^i  TO?;  ot/0'iy.      ».  r.  X. 

'  If  the  reader  now  will  take  special  notice  of  this  characteristic  ia 
the  writings  of  Paul,  it  will  help  to  unravel  many  a  sentence  whidi 
would  otherwise  seem  perplexed,  and  perhaps  even  irrelevant.  Ts 
understand  well  the  writings  of  this  Apostle,  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  words,  is  necessary.  We  must  be  aUe 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  writer,  and  to  trace 
his  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in  cases  that  seem  obscure,  at 
well  as  in  cases  which  are  plain.'     pp.  59,  60. 

Some  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  have  the  parentheses, 
as  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Stuart ;  other  editions  are  entirely  with- 
out them  ;  and  some  have  only  the  portion  in  the  second  verae 
thus  marked.  In  the  impressions  of  the  common  version,  some 
have  the  entire  paragraph,  verses  1 — ^^  without  the  paten thetical 
distinctions ;  and  others  adopt  them  only  in  the  second  versCi 

Mr.  Stuart^s  criticisms  are  scarcely  ever  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion.  In  the  following  note,  however,  we  meet 
with  remarks  which  have  no  relation  to  the  text  on  whidi  it  is 
designed  to  be  a  commentary, — at  least  no  proper  and  iiisCnictiTc 
connection  with  it. 

'  vs.  8.  irZ  BtZ  fxov,  my  God;  the  Christian  religion  wbick  tesdics  as 
to  say  ?raTf^  hiAAn^  allows  us  to  say,  Of^(  ^mv. — Am  Ih^w  Xfirn»»  per 
Ckristum,  auxilio  Chrisii,  inierventu  Christi,  i.  e.  throogh,  hvt  or  ia 
consequence  of  what  Christ  has  done  or  effected ;  in  other  woras.  As 
graiias  ago  respectu  vestrCm  omnium,  ui  Christo  a^mvamim  JUea  scp- 
tra,  S^c,  All  that  had  been  done  among  them  to  promote  «  tme  snd 
saving  belief,  the  Apostle  attributes  to  wtmt  Christ  had  eansed  sr 
effected.  But  whether  he  means  to  designate  what  he  had  dme  tm 
tbem  bv  his  sufferings  and  death,  or  by  sending  his  Sj^rit*  doss  Mt 
certainly  appear.  In  either  sense  the  passage  will  convey  a  mrannig 
both  true  and  important.' 

But  the  passage  may  have  a  true  meaninff,  and  die  troth  oon- 
veyed  by  it  may  have  its  importance,  if  neither  the  one  tente  nor 
th^  other  were  intended.  In  what  misapprehension  of  the  woids 
iia  *ln(rov  Xfiarouy  the  preceding  comment  originated,  we  v*  in- 
able  to  conjecture;  hut  that  they  are  not  explaiticd  in 
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obvious  and  only  admissible  reference,  is  very  plain.  The  phrase^ 
ai  here  used,  only  qualifies  the  Apostle'^s  action  of  thanksgivings 
and  describes  the  medium  of  his  eucharistical  address. 

On  verse  13   (chap,  i.),    Mr.  Stuart    remarks,    ^  that    the 

*  apostles  were  not  uniformly  and  always  guided  in  all  their 

*  thoughts,  desires,  and  purposes,  by  an  infallible  spirit  of  in- 

*  spiration  ^ ;  and  he  states,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  frees  it 
from  many  and  most  formidable  difficulties.     We  can  scarcely 
describe  this  as  an  example  of  the  digntis  vindice  nodus.     No 
serious  writers,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  inspiration,  have  re- 
presented the  apostles  as  being  constantly,  in  all  their  thoughts, 
desires,  and  purposes,  under  its  influence.     The  New  Testament 
does  not  furnisn  any  ground  whatever  for  attributing  to  the 
apostles  such  an  exemption  from  the  causes  of  mistake  and  error, 
as  might,  in  respect  to  their  own  personal  views  and  behaviour, 
secure  an  unerring  and  faultless  course.     It  is  as  apostles,  not  as 
men,  that  we  consider  them  as  laying  claim  to  inspiration,  and  as 
being  the  subjects  of  a  supernatural  guidance.     Inspiration  did 
not  eradicate  their  mental  infirmities,  as  we  know  it  did  not 
change  their  physical  condition.     Inspiration  belonged  to  them 
as  reugious  teachers,  as  extraordinary  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
were  employed  in  publishing  the  gospel.     In  all  other  respects, 
tiiey  were  not  distinguished  from  their  brethren  and  companions 
in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christy 
who,  in  their  own  personal  concerns,  and  the  general  afl^airs  of 
life,  governed  themselves  by  their  own  apprehension  of  the  course 
of  events,  and  determined  the  calls  of  duty  by  the  maxims  of 
Christian  wisdom.     Inspiration  was  given  to  the  Apostle  to  qua- 
lify him  as  the  bearer  of  a  Divine  commission,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  which  it  sustained  him  in  all  its  relations  to  the  spiritual  ob- 
jects of  his  ministry ;  but  it  did  not  supersede,  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  render  unnecessary,  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgement 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his  personal  conduct,  and  in  the 
general  course  of  his  proceedings. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart  in  the  distribution  which  he 
has  adopted  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  verses  of  this  Chapter. 
We  consider  the  first  or  salutatory  part  of  the  Epistle  as  termi- 
nating with  the  17th  verse,  and  would  commence  a  new  paragraph 
with  the  18th.  We  do  not  consider  the  Apostle  as  declaring 
that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  *  Because,  (1.) 

*  It  reveals  the  way  of  pardon  for  sinners  who  believe  in  Christ. 

*  (2.)  It  shews  the  fearful  doom  of  those  who  remain  in  their 

*  sins,  and  refuse  to  believe."  It  is  simply  as  to  the  GospePs 
being  a  gracious  dispensation  of  mercy  in  delivering  men  from  a 
sinful  state,  that  the  Apostle  avows  his  attachment  to  it.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  the  design  of  verse  18th  is  to  *shew  the  fearful 

*  doom  of  those  who  remain  in  their  sins,  and  refuse  to  believe." 

3i2 
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It  is  not  of  persons  to  whom  the  Gospel  revelation  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  guilt  of  reject- 
ing it,  that  the  Apostle  is  writing.  He  is  representing  the  cue 
of  men  apart  from  all  distinctive  circumstances  of  this  kind. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pertinent  than  the  transition  in  the  ISiIi 
verse  to  the  state  of  mankind  as  the  subjects  of  moral  depiavity 
exposed  to  the  punishment  of  sin.  The  Apostle  had  described 
the  Gospel  as  the  essential  and  exclusive  remedy  for  the  removal 
of  the  evils  which  afflict  mankind,  and  are  preventive  of  their 
happiness ;  '  the  power  of  Gud  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
*  bclievcth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek,"  as  discover- 
ing the  righteousness  by  which  man  finds  acceptance  with  God; 
and  having  done  so,  he  proceeds  to  notice  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  as  amenable  to  Divine  justice  on  account  of  thrir 
moral  responsibility  and  their  violation  of  the  Creator^s  laws. 
The  18th  verse  evidently  commences  a  new  subject,  and  should 
begin  a  paragraph.  Gricsbr.ch  has  so  arranged  this  portion  of 
the  Epistle ;  and  many  of  the  most  judicious  translators  and  ex- 
positors have  adopted  the  same  distribution  of  the  verses. 

Fr inn  faith  to  faith,  Ik  Tria-Tsuj;  si;  Tria-Tiv,  Mr.  Stuart  renden 
the  whole  verse :  '  For  the  justification  which  is  of  God,  is  re- 
'  vealcd  by  it,  [justification]  by  faith,  in  order  that  we  may  be- 
'  lievc,  as  it  is  written  :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.""  "*  In  this 
manner  the  ])assage  has  been  explained  by  many  expositocs: 
'  Jtdititia  Dei  ea-  fide^  tsive  prr  Jidem^  recelatur  adjidem;  hoc 
^  est,  ut  in  eum  credamus."  Others  adopt  the  sense  imported  in 
the  rendcrin|[r  of  the  Common  Version,  and  understand  the  cx- 
pres.'iion  as  denoting  a  progressive  faith,  by  which  the  subject  of 
it  is  ever  more  and  more  transformed  into  the  objective  truth ;  an 
advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  faith.  Such  a 
view  of  the  passage  is  certainly  at  first  sight  in  accordance  with 
the  construction  of  the  Grock  text — \iKxtociin/i  yif  0ffab  h  airr^ 
aTTOKa^uTTTtTai  U  TTirTsa;  w;  'ttittiv,  which  is  literally  rendered  in 
the  Common  Version.  The  sense  in  which  Mr.  Stuart,  in  agree- 
ment with  mnny  of  his  ])redecessors,  understands  the  words,  would 
seem  to  require, — iXtKaiocruvrj  yap  0£o^  sh  ttio'tsu^  iv  a&ru  aTtvA- 
Aj/VrfTai  ii;  Triaiiv ;  and  it  would  seem  difficult  to  account  for 
the  collocation  of  the  words  in  the  text,  if  the  Apostle  intended 
to  convey  the  sense  in  which  they  are  explained,  considering  » 
Tta-TEu^  as  qualifying  itxaioa-uvYi,  \o  difficulty  whatever  is  ocot- 
sioncd  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence,  e«  wiVtm;  oi 
Tta-Tiv^  since  wc  meet  with  ])arallol  phrases  denoting  transition,  or 
advancement,  as  arro  oo^r.g  d;  fc|av,  2  Cor.  iii.  18,/ro»i  giory  to 
^ion/;  in  iu'A,aFijf  i»5  Jt/vaan-,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7*  Z*^"*  Hirength  to 
sfretifjfh.  Hut,  as  (|ualifying  aTc*a>.i>:rTfTiti,  diere  is  in  en  wiVria:; 
a  difliculty  which  i**  very  perplexing;  for,  as  Mr.  Stuart  sugg 
What  can  l»c  the  meaning  of  m-  revculcd  fi-om  faith  f     The 
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struction  which  he  adopts,  understanding  iiMaioaivyi  as  repeated 
before  ix  t/cttca;;,  is  probably  the  true  one,  since  it  gives  a  con- 
sistent meaning  to  the  passage,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested. 

Among  the  most  important  terms  which  occur  in  this  Epistle 
are  the  expressions,  ^iHaioaCvn  0£O(/,  3ixaioa>,  which  are  frequently 
employed  by  the  Apostle,  and  the  correct  apprehension  of  which, 
is  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  the  primary  doctrine  oF 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Stuart  largely  illustrates  these  terms. 
His  illustrations  are  too  extensive  to  admit  of  our  placing  them 
before  our  readers,  but  we  shall  extract  his  account  of  the  verb 
itnaioQi ;  referring  to  our  Number  for  Sept.  1830,  (pp.  235 — 239>) 
for  some  remarks  on  this  word  and  its  derivatives. 

*  The  Greek  sense  of  the  verb  ^ixai'ow,  differs  in  one  respect  from 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb,  p'l^t ;  for  this  (in  KaL)  means  to  he 

just,  to  he  innocent,  to  be  upright,  and  also  to  justify  one's  self,  to  he 

justified,  thus  having  the  sense  of  either  a  neuter  or  passive  verb.     la 

the  active  voice,  $ixa,iou  in  Greek  has  only  an  active  sense,  and  is  used 

in  pretty  exact  correspondence  with  the  forms  p"^  and  p^T^H  (Pihel 

and  Hiphil)  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.  it  means,  to  declare  just,  to  pro^ 
nouncejust,  to  justify,  i.e.  to  treat  as  just;  consequently,  as  intimately 
connected  with  this,  to  pardon,  to  acquit  from  accusation,  to  free  from 
the  consequences  of  sin  or  transgression,  to  set  free  from  a  deserved 
penalty.  This  luht  class  of  meanings  is  the  one  in  which  Paul  usually 
employs  this  word.  As  a  locus  classicus  to  vindicate  this  meaning, 
we  may  appeal  to  Rom.  viii.  33,  *  Who  shall  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ? 
It  is  God  0  o^y.xiijvy  who  acquits  them*  viz.  of  all  accusation,  or  mho 
liberates  them  from  the  penal  consequences  of  transgression.  Exactly 
in  the  same  way  is  it  said,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15,  *  He  who  justifietk 
(p^'^p)  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just^  even  they  both 

are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.'  So  in  £xod.  xxiii.  T,  '  I  will  not 
justify  Cp^^^^  ^i^^  the  wicked.'     In  the  same  manner,  Isaiah  v.  23, 

speaks  :  '  Who  justify  the  wicked  {V^^  ^g'^'^D)  for  a  reward.'     In 

these  and  all  such  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  word  justify  is  altogether 
plain  ;  viz.  it  signifies  to  acquit,  to  free  from  the  penal  consequences  of 
guilt,  to  pronounce  just,  i.  e.  to  absolve  from  punishment,  it  being 
directly  the  opposite  of  condemning  or  subjecting  to  the  consequences 
of  a  penalty. 

'In  this  sense,  Paul  very  often  employs  the  verb;  e.  g,  Rom.  v.  1, 
J»jta»ft/9c'*Tc-$,  being  freed  from  punishment,  being  acquitted,  being  par^ 

doned i»^r>»n'  fx^/^-"  ~f^^  "^^^  0foy,     Rom.  v.  9,  liKx^u^Urt^,  being 

acquitted,  pardoned  ....  atn^r^clixi^a  ^»'  uvtw  avo  t?I?  o^y^^,  which  sal- 
vation is  the  opposite  of  being  subjected  to  punishment,  or  of  not  being 
justified.  In  Gal.  ii.  16.  17,  ^»xa»oa;  is  four  times  employed  in  the 
sense  absolved,  acquitted,  or  treated  as  just,  i.  e.  freed  from  penal^, 
and  admitted  to  a  state  of  reward.  So  Gal.  iii.  8,  11  ;  iii.  24 ;  v.  4  ; 
Tit.  iii.  7-     In  Rom.  iv.  5,  Toy  hKaioiijot  to>  »7f/Sn  is  plainly  suacept- 
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ible  of  no  other  than  the  above  interpretation  ;  for  those  who  are  un-^ 
godly^  can  never  be  made  innocetit,  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of 
this  word ;  they  can  only  be  treated  oJt  innocent^  i.  e.  absolved  from 
the  condemnation  of  the  law^  pardoned^  delivered  from  the  penalty 
threatened  against  sin.  That  the  idea  of  pardon,  or  remission  of  the 
penalty  threatened  by  the  Divine  law,  is  the  one  substantially  conveyed 
by  ^txa'toA;  and  hKOLioaini,  as  generally  employed  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  is  most  evident  from  Rom.  iv.  6, 7 ;  where  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputes  ^txaioo^y»i,  i.  e.  reckons,  counts,  treats 
as  iixenoq,  is  thus  described  :  "  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered;  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  imputes  not  sin,"  t.  e.  whom  he  does  not  treat  or  punish  as  » 
sinner.  This  is  a  fundamental  explanation  of  the  whole  subject,  so* 
far  as  the  present  class  of  meanings  attached  to  ^kxenov  and  i^Ka^^¥^. 
is  concerned/     pp.  82,  83. 

In  Chap.  iii.  10 — 19,  a  series  of  quotations  is  introduced  br 
the  Apostle  from  the  Old  Testament,  principally  from  the  Psalmi, 
for  the  purpose  of  confinning  by  authority  the  averment  whiclr 
he  bad  already  made,  that  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  heathen  were, 
in  God^s  account,  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  moral  transgrei* 
sion.  Those  passages  have  been  described  by  many  expositoir^y. 
88  employed  by  the  Apostle  in  order  to  represent  the  universal 
depravity  of  mankind,  and  as  being  direct  testimonies  to  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  human  nature.  A  question  is  evidently  sug- 
geeted  by  tnis  application  of  the  quotations,  whrch  is  of  some 
cH^nsequence,  and  of  which  every  considerate  reader  will  be  dis- 
posed to  ask  for  a  solution. — Was  it  in  tb^  design  of  the  writers 
from  whom  the  passages  are  cited,  to  invest  them  with  sucb 
meaning?  The  affirmative  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the 
passages  adduced  do  not  refer  to  the  world  at  large,  nor  are  they 
used  by  their  authors  in  reference  to  the  heathen.  In  the  quot- 
ing of  these  texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  evidently  a 
limitation  of  them  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  words  of  the  20th 
verse.  ^^  Now  we  know  that  whatsoever  things  the  law  saitb,  it 
saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law.*^  JVIr.  Stuart  explains 
the  citations  in  respect  to  the  moral  condition  of  all  unbelieving 
Jews.     ^  All  unbelievers,  all  who  put  not  their  trust  in  Christ, 

*  are  of  the  same  character  with  those  wicked  persons  whom  the 

*  Psalmist  describes.''     '  The  context  in  Ps.  xiv.  shews,  that  the 

*  workers  of  iniquity  there  mentioned  are  the  party  opposed  to 

*  David.     Those  who  opposed  the  Son  of  David^  are  character- 

*  ized  by  Paul  in  a  similar  manner .**  But  is  the  Apostle  to  be 
thus  understood  ?  Is  he  representing  the  case  of  persons  who 
incur  guilt  by  rejecting  Christ,  and  who  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
delinquency  in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  Messiah  r 
Plainly  not.  He  is  writing  of  what  the  Jews  were  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  those,  among  others,  for  whom  such  a  dispensation  as 
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the  gracious  economy  of  the  Gospel  was  necessary,  and  who  were 
sinners  apart  from  all  rejection  of  it,  or  opposition  to  it.  The 
application  of  tjie  citations  is  to  be  made  out  in  another  way. 
Their  circumcision  and  their  external  privileges  were  the  grounds 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Jews.  The  passages  prove,  as  used  in 
die  Old  Testament,  that  moral  degeneracy  was  chargeable  upon 
such  as  possessed  them,  to  whom  they  could  therefore  be  no 
ground  of  dependence ;  and  they  are  applied  by  the  Apostle  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  Jews  as  depraved  and  amenable  to  a 
law  which  they  had  violated. 

With  the  light  of  Revelation  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries  into 
•H  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  to  us,  as  we  view  the 
circumstances  of  our  moral  state,  and  reflect  on  the  visitation  of 
the  human  race  by  death,  we  may  look  with  other  feelings  than 
tho6e  of  contempt  or  pride,  on  the  speculations  of  those  who,  in 
ancient  times,  made  the  mortality  of  man  an  object  of  their  con- 
templation. They  went  as  far  in  their  researches  and  in  their 
musings  as  their  reason  and  their  learning  could  conduct  them  ; 
but  they  found  themselves  but  little  benefited  by  these  excursions, 
gaining  nothing  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  retaining  all  their 
incompetency  to  be  the  instructors  of  others,  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  the  issues  of  the  change  which  closes  man^s  intercourse 
with  the  living  world.  So  much  as  the  vulgar  knew,  the  philo-> 
sophers  knew  of  the  physical  difference  between  life  and  death  ; 
but  the  wisest  of  them  possessed  no  real  advantages  over  the 
multitude,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  the  moral  relations  affected  by 
the  change.  Malum  miki  videtur  esse  Mors^  as  a  text  for  the 
discussions  of  ancient  philosophy,  included  the  probabilities  of 
future  non-existence,  and  the  extinction  of  all  present  modes  <^ 
enjoyment ;  but  it  furnished  no  occasion  of  investigating  the 
causes  to  which  the  mortality  of  a  reasonable  creature  like  man 
might  be  attributed.  In  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  this  subject 
is  treated  in  a  manner  which,  independently  of  all  other  evidence 
sustiuning  his  authority  as  an  inspired  instructor,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  doctrines  were  not  aerived  from  the  schools  of  hu-^ 
man  wisdom.  In  the  fiflh  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  the  moral  con- 
nections of  death,  as  affecting  the  human  race,  are  the  subject ; 
and  the  design  of  Christ^s  mediation  as  influencing  them,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  inspired  writer.  The  passage  from  vs.  12  to  vs.  19 
IS,  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Apostle''s  argument,  a  plain  one ; 
but  the  interpretation  of  it  in  di  il  is  replete  with  diJBScuIdes ; 
and  the  variety  of  opinions  wbi<  <  imentators  have  deduced 
from  the  abundant  critioi  "^ave  1         app         to  the 

verses,  may  here,  as  in  aoi  '      '  pro       y  be 

noticed,  as  a  caution  te(^  th  of 

passages  from  his  e:  "^  y 

be  distinctly  pen 
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important  portion  of  the  Epistle  are  too  copious  and  connected  to 
admit  of  extract  that  should  do  justice  to  them ;  but  his  re- 
marks in  opposing  the  conclusion  of  some  other  expositors  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  yie  shall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

'  We  must;  then,  examine  the  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  it  ?  It 
is,  (according  to  the  common  theory  of  imputation,)  that  the  sin  of  one 
man  is  charged  upon  all  his  posterity,  who  are  condemned  to  everlast- 
ing death  because  of  it,  antecedent  to,  and  independently  of  any  volun- 
tary emotion  or  action  on  their  part.  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  attended 
with  some  serious  difficulties;  for  (a)  it  appears  to  contradict  the 
essential  principles  of  our  moral  consciousness.  We  never  did,  and  we 
never  can,  feel  guilty  of  another's  act,  which  was  done  without  any 
knowledge  or  concurrence  of  our  own.  We  may  just  as  well  say,  that 
we  can  appropriate  to  ourselves  and  make  our  own,  the  righteousness 
of  another,  as  his  unrighteousness.  But  we  can  never,  in  either  case, 
even  force  ourselves  into  a  consciousness  that  any  act  is  really  our 
own,  except  one  in  which  we  have  had  a  personal  and  voluntary  con- 
cern. A  transfer  of  moral  turpitude  is  just  as  impossible  as  a  transfer 
of  souls ;  nor  does  it  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  human  effort,  that 
we  should  repent  of  Adam's  sin.  We  may  be  filled,  and  we  should 
be  filled,  with  deep  abasement  on  account  of  our  degraded  and  fallen 
nature ;  but  to  repent,  in  the  strict  sense  of  this  word,  of  another's 
personal  act,  is  plainly  an  utter  impossibility. 

*  (6)  Such  an  imputation  as  that  in  question,  would  be  in  direbt  op* 
position  to  the  first  principles  of  moral  justice,  as  conceived  of  by  us» 
or  as  represented  in  the  Bible.  That  '^  the  son  shall  not  die  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,"  is  as  true  as  that  '^  the  father  shall  not  die  for 
the  iniquity  of  the  son ;"  as  God  has  most  fully  declared  in  Ezek.  xviii. 
1  am  aware  that  Pres.  Edwards  (Orig.  Sin.)  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  declarations  in  this  deeply  interesting  chapter,  by 
averring,  that  ''the  thing  denied,  is  communion  in  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  sins  of  others,  that  are  distinct  parts  of  Adam's  race, 
1.  e.  who  are  dififerent  individuals,"  p.  338.  The  same  writer  has 
laboured  at  length  to  prove  the  actual  physical  or  metaphysical  (I 
hardly  know  which  to  name  it)  unity  of  all  our  rafce  with  Adamii 
According  to  him,  then,  we  are  all  one  in  Adam  and  with  him.  How 
then  can  we  all  be  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  ?  Are  we 
any  more  separate  from  each  other,  than  we  are  from  our  first  parents  ?. 
Pres.  Edwards  and  many  others  have  often  and  at  length  represented 
our  connexion  with  Adam,  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and  its  branches. 
Conceding  this  for  the  present,  we  may  ask,  whether  the  topmost 
branch  is  not  more  nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  one  next 
below  it,  than  it  is  with  the  root ;  and  whether  it  receives  the  laws  of 
its  nature  any  more  from  the  root,  than  it  does  from  the  branch  imme- 
diately next  to  it  ?  Then  we  may  ask  again,  whether  any  law  exists 
between  the  branches  as  thev  have  respect  to  each  other,  that  is  fuada- 
mentally  difiTerent  from,  ana  opposite  to,  that  law  by  which  they  are 
41  oonnected  with  the  root }  Can  the  root  coinmumeiite  tlat  to  the 
lofiftioit  teiBid),  which  does  not  come  through  the  next  brtoieh  btlow 
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tbe  topmoet>  and  conform  to  the  laws  of  its  nature?  Or  has  therott 
bome  other  mode  of  commiinication  with  the  topmost  brianch^  independ*- 
ently  of  that  through  the  next  intermediate  one,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  its  nature  ? 

'  But  I  must  desist  from  urging  questions.  I  can  only  say,  that  my 
limits,  and  the  nature  of  my  present  undertaking,  allow  me  to  do  no 
more  than  to  give  mere  hints ;  and  these  only  in  respect  to  a  smaH 
part  of  the  subject.  I  make  the  appeal,  however,  to  all  who  have  not 
a  point  to  carry,  and  ask,  for  I  feel  constrained  to  ask :  Would  sudi 
an  exegesis  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  have  ever  been  produced,  except 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  force  of  a  consideration,  wbich  at  least 
seems  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  its  rigid  sense  ?  t 
add  only,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  moral  retribution,  as  built  on  the 
principles  of  moral  justice,  appears,  at  the  very  first  view  of  it  which 
is  taken  by  our  conscience  and  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  con- 
sentaneous with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Ezek.  xviii. ;  and  the  re^ 
presentations  of  moral  retribution  in  the  Scriptures  surely  accord  with 
the  views  of  that  chapter. 

'  But  still  you  admit,  that  the  whole  human  race  became  degenerate 
and  degraded  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Adam  ? 

'  I  do  so ;  I  fully  believe  it.  I  reject  all  the  attempts  to  explain 
away  this,  (see  in  Excursus  V.)  I  go  further :  I  admit  not  only  the 
loss  of  an  original  state  of  righteousness  to  all,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  but  that  temporal  evils  and  death  have  come  of  courat 
on  all  by  means  of  it.  I  admit  that  all  are  born  in  such  a  state,  that 
it  is  now  certain  they  will  he  sinners  as  soon  as  they  are  moral  agenta, 
and  that  they  never  will  be  holy  until  they  are  regenerated ;  conse^ 
quently  I  must  admit,  that  all  have  come  into  imminent  hazard  of 
everlasting  death,  by  means  of  Adam*s  first  ofiTence.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  (which,  I  admit,  in  and  by 
themselves  considered,  may  be  truly  riegarded  as  a  part  of  the  penalty 
threatened  to  Adam,)  may  not  still,  through  "  superabonnding  grace«'' 
be  converted  even  into  instruments  of  good,  with  regard  to  die  disei-^ 
pline  of  the  penitent  in  this  fallen  state.  ''  We  know  that  all  thingi 
will  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God/'  If  infiaints  art 
saved  Tas  I  do  hope  and  trust  they  are),  all  the  evils' which  they  now 
suffer  in  this  world,  may  be  made,  by  a  wise  and  holy  Providenee^ 
to  contribute  to  their  eternal  good.  In  what  way  I  pretend  not  to  de^ 
termine.  If  they  are  in  fact  saved,  this  fiict  of  itself  ^"ill  render  it 
certain,  that  their  sufferings  will  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  eternal 
good ;  for  so  much  we  are  taught,  and  so  much  therefore  we  know  fnai 
the  assurances  of  the  Scriptures.  It  does  not  foUoW^  then,  because  ft 
part,  a  very  small  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  idflicted  on  all  odr 
race  without  exception,  and  only  snch  a  part  as  is  capable  of  beeoming 
the  means  of  good,  (so  the  '^superabounding"  and  wonderful  grace  et 
the  Gospel  has  ordered  it,)  that  it  can  be  proved  from  such  infliction^ 
that  all  arc  the  heirs  of  eternal  damnation,  whether  guilty  or  not  ^ 
voluntary  sins.  It  does  not  follow,  because  we'  are  born  destitute  of 
those  holy  inclinations  which  Adam  had  in  his  original  state,  tbat'Wt 
are  born  with  a  positive  infusion  of  evil  inclinations  into  oar  liattirer 
(See  Edw^^ds  on  Orig.  Sin,  Part  IV.  chap,  ii.,  wlio  strongly  sMrM 
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liere  the  same  aentiment.)  It  does  not  follow^  because  it  is  certain  that 
•11  who  come  to  be  moral  agents,  will  sin,  and  will  not  do  any  thing  which 
it  holy  until  they  are  regenerated,  that  when  men  do  sin,  they  do  not 
sin  01  their  own  firee  will  and  choice,  and  without  any  compulsion  or 
necessity.  It  was  just  as  certain,  before  Adam  and  the  fallen  angels 
first  sinned,  that  they  would  sin,  as  it  is  now  that  they  did  sin.  Yet 
they  sinned  freely.  Certainty,  in  the  view  of  God  or  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  to  a  future  event,  does  not  diminish  at  all  from  the  possibi- 
lity that  it  should  be  alt<^ther  voluntary  and  of  free  choice.  It  does 
not  follow,  then,  from  the  entire  certainty  that  all  Adam's  race  in  their 
present  fieJlen  condition  will  sin  so  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  sinning, 
and  thus  bring  on  themselves  the  sentence  of  death  in  its  fullest  sense, 
that  his  sin  is  strictly  and  fiilly  imputed  to  them. 

*  I  might  go  further.  Pres.  Edwards  and  others  have  vehemently 
urged  the  universality  of  sin,  as  a  proof  that  our  nature  has  in- 
herited a  positive  infusion  of  corruption  from  Adam ;  and  he  insists 
on  this  at  great  length,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Treatise  on  Original 
Sin,  as  an  unanswerable  argument.  But  I  find  great  difiiculty  in  ad- 
tnitting  the  force  of  the  argument.  Just  so  far  as  the  human  race 
have  had  any  trial  in  a  pure  and  holy  state,  just  so  fkr^the  consequence 
was  a  universal  fedling  from  that  state.  Pres.  Edwards  himself  has 
taken  great  pains,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  to  shew  that  we  had  a 
more  favourable  trial  in  the  person  of  Adam,  than  we  should  have  had 
in  proprid  persond.  Of  course,  then,  he  must  admit  that  we  all  should 
have  fieJlen,  had  we,  like  Adam,  been  placed  in  a  state  of  holiness. 
The  corruption,  therefore,  by  his  own  arguments,  would  have  been  just 
as  universal  as  it  now  is,  if  all  men  had  been  placed  on  trial  in  a  state 
of  innocence.  How  then  can  the  universality  of  corruption  prove  that 
men  have  now  a  positively  depraved  nature  which  has  been  inherited 
firbra  Adam? 

*  I  might  even  go  further  still,  and  aver,  that  if  the  ai^^oment  from 
tiie  universality  of  corruption  be  a  valid  one  to  prove  our  native  and 
positive  de{Mravity ;  the  same  argument  will  prove,  that  men  woold  have 
been  greater  sinners  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  holy  state  than  they 
now  are.  For  as  alt  of  mankind  who  were  placed  on  trial  in  a  state 
of  holiness  did  fidl ;  and  as,  by  the  statement  of  Pres.  Edwards  him-> 
self,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  their  posterity  would  have  fidlen^  in 
the  like  condition ;  and  as  it  is  clear>  that  when  beings  in  a  holy  state 
sin  and  fall,  they  are  pre-eminently  guilty ;  so,  for  aught  that  I  can 
tee,  Pres.  Edwaras  himself  being  jud^,  the  guilt  of  men  would  have 
been  just  as  unitHrsal  as  it  now  is,  if  they  had  been  bom  boly  and 
placed  on  trial  as  Adam  was ;  while  the  measure  of  this  guilt  woold 
of  course  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present.  For  why  were  the 
fidlen  angels  passed  by,  without  any  redemption  provided  for  them,  if 
their  sin  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy  because  of  thdr  previous 
holy  state  ?  And  why  did  Adam's  first  sin  produce  such  tremendous 
consequences  as  no  other  sin  amoac  men  ever  produced,  unless  its  ag« 
ffravation  was  exceedingly  great,  m  consequence  of  his  having  fallen 
from  a  state  of  holiness  ?  And  even  at  the  present  time,  is  it  not  tnie> 
that  the  sins  of  Christians  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  blameworthj 
than  thoie  of  the  onr^enerate? 
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*  But  to  return  ;'  when  I  say^  then,  that  the  whole  human  race  hare 
become  degenerate  and  degraded  by  the  fall^  I  rnean^  that  they  have  lost 
the  righteousness  of  their  original  state ;  that  they  are  subjected  to- 
various  evils  in  the  present  life ;  that  they  are  in  such  circumstances, 
that  theif  will  all  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  sinning,  and  never 
do  any  thing  holy  until  they  are  regenerated.  But  in  his  original  state, 
Adam  did  neither  sin  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  doing  it ;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  live  in  a  manner  entirely  holy,  for  some  time :  how  long,  the 
Scriptures  have  not  told  us.  Here,  tnen,  are  two  things,  in  which  his 
state  was  exceedingly  different  from  ours ;  and  in  respect  to  these  two 
things^  it  was  fisur  superior  to  ours.  This  entitles  us  to  say,  that  our 
nature  is  now  degraded  and  degenerate  in  itself  considered.  As  elevated 
by  the  grace  of  God,  a  different  view  is  presented.  But  we  have  been 
contemplating  it  now,  merely  as  it  is  in  itself. 

'  I  add  only,  that,  as  "  the  many"  are  never  ''made  righteous" 
without  penitence  and  faith,  t.  e.  without  some  act  which  is  properly 
their  own,  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  we  must  suppose  that  ''  the 
many  "  are  not  ''  constituted  sinners,"  except  in  the  same  way. 

*  I  see  no  wav,  then,  either  by  philology  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  of  establishing^  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  in  the  sense  of  moral 
transfer  or  communication  of  turpitude,  or  in  the  sense  of  guilt  con- 
strued as  meaning  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  at  least,  no  way  of  proving  this  from  the  passage 
under  examination.'     pp.  233—236. 

The  passage  in  chap.  vii.  6 — 25.  is  very  closely  examined  by 
the  Author,  and  very  ably  treated,  both  in  the  notes  of  his  Com- 
mentary, and  in  an  Excursus  (VI.)  at  the  end  of  the  volume)  The 
import  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  has  been  a  much  contested 
point  among  theologians,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion by  practical  as  well  as  by  critical  expositors.  By  one 
class  of  these,  the  entire  description  comprehended  in  the  verses 
has  been  applied  to  Christian  experience ;  and  by  another,  it  has 
been  explained  in  reference  to  the  case  of  an  unregenerate  person. 
For  the  former,  Augustine  was  the  earliest  advocate;  and  his  senti- 
ments have  been  adopted  by  many  distinguished  writers  who  in  other 
respects  have  taken  the  same  view  of  Christian  do<^rines  as  he  is  so 
well  known  to  have  maintained.  Calvin  considojt^  the  Apostle  as 
proposing  the  example  of  a  regenerate  man.  A  r^g|^erate  man,  he 
thinks,  supplies  the  most  appropriate  example  byp]|^hich  the  great 
disagreement  of  our  nature  with  the  righteousnes j^of  the  law  may 
be  known,  The  warfare  described  by  the  Apostle,  he  affirms, 
does  not  exist  in  man  until  he  has  been  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  Paul,  he  remarks,  is  disputing  concerning  none  but  the 
pious,  who  are  now  regenerated.  Arminius,  on  the  other  hand» 
in  his  Dissertatian  '  an  the  true  and  gefiuine  sense  of  the, 
*  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  RomanSy^  maintains,  that 
the  Apostle  is  describing  the  condition  and  feelings  of  an  un- 
renewed man  under  the  law.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 

3k  2 
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passage  was  undefrstood  by    Chrysostom  and  the  early   Greek 
commentators ;  and  it  is  the  sense  which  Mr.  Stuart  r^arda  as ' 
the  true  one. 

In  his  preface  to  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Stuart'^s  Com- 
mentary,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  declares  that  he  is  not  convinced  by 
his  very  able  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  case  put,  and 
the  description  so  pathetically  drawn,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
this  epistle,  refers  to  an  unconverted  man,  or  to  the  Apostle  him- 
self as  a  sincere  and  practical  Christian.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  latter  method  of  interpretation,  seems,  he  remarks^  more 
weighty  than  all  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  advanced  against  it,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say :  *'  The  scope  of  the  passage  (to  evince  the 

*  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  in  order  to  the  sanctification  of  the 

*  soul)  appears  to  me  to  be  well  served  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
*'  self-displicency  which  a  vigilant  and  tender  conscience  entertains 
^  concerning  its  own  feelings.     The  instances  of  phraseology,  in 

*  some  respects  similar,  which  the  Author  brings  forward  in  order 
^  to  shew  that  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  admits  an  application 
'  to  an  unrenewed  mind,  are  all  widely  different  from  the  case 
^  before  us.  In  all  of  them,  the  bearing  of  the  language  cannot 
^  be  mistaken :  for  the  characters  were  evidently  ungodly,  and 
^  the  connected  parts  of  each  description  even  rest  upon  that 
*"  fact,  as  prominent  in  itself,  and  principal  in  the  argument. 
^  Here,  every  thing  in  the  interior  and  essential  properties  of  the 
*'  description,  is  of  a  contrary  kind.**  Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to 
suppose,  that  the  Apostle  had  in  his  memory,  and  that  he  vividly 
portrays,  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind  in  the  period  between 
his  being  struck  to  the  ground  near  the  gates  of  Damascus,  and 
his  receiving  peace  of  mind  by  faith  in  his  gracious  Redeemer. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  great  improbability  m  this  auppositioD. 
If  the  representations  in  question  be  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Apostle  himself,  previously  to  his  being  relieved  from  a  state  cyf 
mental  distress  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  while  the  suppo- 
sition of  pardon  and  acquired  holiness  was  far  from  his  mind, 
while  probably  he  entertained  not  the  faintest  hope  of  either,  as 
Dr.  Smith  supposes,  they  place  him  precisely  in  that  state  which 
Mr.  Stuart  assumes.  The  Apostle  could  not  then  be  a  sincere 
and  practical  Christian.  If  the  supposition  of  pardon  and  acquired 
holiness  was  far  from  his  mind,  ne  could  not  then  be  otherwise 
described  than  as  an  unconverted  man,  whatever  might  be  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  as  an 
awakened  person.  Conversion  and  hopelessness  in  respect  to  for- 
giveness, never  can  be  predicated  of  the  same  individual  at  any 
given  time.  In  the  expressions,  "  chief  of  sinners," — "less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints,*" — "  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,* 
there  is  evidently  nothing  parallel  to  those  which  occur  in  the 
portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  under  notice.     Paul  himaelf 
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explains  the  sense  in  which  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners, — *'  who 
was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious  C — ^was 
"  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,"^  because  he  "  persecuted  the 
church  of  God.''''  And  "less  than  the  least  of  all  saints'"  is 
only  an  expression  of  deep  humility.  Mr.  Stuart  discusses,  at 
considerable  length,  the  import  of  the  entire  passage ;  and  in  his 
Excursus  VI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  he  resumes  the  subject. 
His  remarks  on  the  allegations  of  those  writers  who  apply  the 
description  to  the  case  of  the  regenerate,  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

'  It  is  alleged,  that  the  contest  described  in  Rom.  vii.  14 — 25,  is 
one  which  accords  with  the  feelings  and  experience  of  every  Christian ; 
and  that  he  is  thus  conscious  that  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by 
those  who  apply  it  to  Christians,  must  be  correct. 

'  This  consideration  is,  in  fact,  the  main  dependence  of  those  who 
support  the  exegesis  just  named ;  I  mean,  that  by  such  an  appeal  to 
feeling,  they  produce  more  conviction  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  than 
is  produced  by  all  their  other  arguments.  After  all,  however,  this  is 
far  from  determining  the  case.  Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings. 

'  I  concede,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christians  have  a  contest  with 
sin ;  and  that  this  is  as  plain  and  certain,  as  it  is  that  they  are  not 
wholly  sanctified  in  the  present  life.  It  is  developed  by  almost  every 
page  of  Scripture,  and  every  day's  experience.  That  this  contest  is 
often  a  vehement  one  ;  that  the  passions  rage,  yea,  that  they  do  some- 
times even  gain  the  victory,  is  equally  plain  and  certain,  it  follows, 
now,  of  course,  that,  as  the  language  of  Rom.  vii.  14 — 25,  is  intended 
to  describe  a  contest  between  the  good  principle  and  the  bad  one  in 
men,  and  also  a  contest  in  which  the  evil  principle  comes  ofiT  victo- 
torious ;  so  this  language  can  hardly  fail  of  being  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe all  those  cases  in  a  Christian's  experience,  in  which  sin  trinmphs. 
Every  Christian  at  once  recognizes  and  feels,  that  such  cases  may  be 
described  in  language  like  that  which  the  Apostle  employs. 

'  Here  is  the  advantage  which  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  enjoy, 
and  which  they  have  not  failed  to  push  even  to  its  utmost  extent. 
After  all,  however,  the  ground  is  unfairly  taken,  and  unfairly  main- 
tained. For,  first,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  case.  While  Christians 
have  many  a  contest  in  which  they  are  overcome  by  sin,  yet  they  must 
be  victors  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  if  the  whole  be  collect- 
ively taken.  If  this  be  not  true,  then  it  cannot  be  true,  that  "  he 
who  loveth  Christ,  keepeth  his  commandments ; "  it  cannot  be  true, 
that  "  they  who  love  the  law  of  God,  do  no  inic^uity ; "  nor  true, 
that  ''  he  who  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not ;  "  nor,  that  faith  enables 
him  who  cherishes  it,  to  "  overcome  the  world."  As,  however,  there 
is  no  denying  the  truth  of  these  and  the  like  declarations,  and  no  re- 
ceding from  them,  nor  explaining  them  away  as  meaning  less  than 
habitual  victory  over  sin,  so  it  follows,  that  when  verses  14 — ^25,  are 
applied  to  Christian  experience,  they  are  wrongly  applied.  The  per- 
son represented  in  these  verses,  succumbs  to  sin  in  kverv  instance 
of  contest.     The  Christian  must  not— ^cannot  —  does  not,   so  fight 
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r'nst  sin.     To  assert  this^  would  be  to  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scriptures ;  it  would  be  abrogating,  at  once,  all  which  is  declared 
in  so  pointed  a  manner,  in  chap.  viii.  1 — 1 7* 

'  Secondly,  as  I  have  already  noted,  there  stands  in  the  way  of  this 
interpretation,  the  fact,  that  a  great  transition  is  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement of  chap,  viii.,  one  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given,  if  chap.  vii.  14 — 25,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  belonging  to  those 
who  are  under  grace. 

'  Thirdly,  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether 
what  is  here  said  might  be  applied  to  Christians ;  but  whether,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  context,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  writer 
that  it  should  be  so  applied.  This  principle  cannot  fail  to  settle  the 
question  concerning  such  an  application. 

'  In  a  word ;  how  can  it  be  just  reasoning  to  say,  that  because 
verses  14 — 25  may  be  applied  to  describe  those  contests  of  the  Christ- 
ian with  sin  in  which  the  latter  is  victorious,  therefore  it  does  describe 
Christian  experience  considered  as  a  whole,  and  is  intended  by  the 
writer  so  to  do  ?  What  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  Christian  ex- 
perience is  not  here  to  the  writer's  purpose,  when  his  object  is,  to  re* 
present  the  truly  desperate  condition  of  him  who  is  merely  under  the 
law, 

'  So  far  as  reasoning  or  argument  is  concerned,  the  main  allegation 
of  those  who  apply  verses  14—25  to  Christian  experience,  remains 
yet  to  be  considered.  It  is  this,  viz.  that  "  the  declarations  made  in 
these  verses  respecting  the  internal  man,  are  such  as  comport  only 
with  the  state  or  condition  of  a  regenerate  man ;  and  if  this  be  not 
admitted,  then  we  must  coucede  that  the  unregenerate  are  subjects  of 
moral  good."     But, 

'  First,  this  allegation  takes  for  granted,  that  the  phrases  n/A^fii  rv 
wfAMt  o'vvti^ofj^'xi  Tu  fo^u,  Szc,  tLTe  to  bc  takcu  in  their  full  strength,  with- 
out any  modification.  I  must  ask  the  reader,  now,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing here  what  I  have  before  said,  to  look  back  upon  the  commentary 
on  verse  22,  and  also  what  is  said  near  the  banning  of  the  present 
Excursus,  on  the  subject  of  deducing  arguments  in  this  case  merely 
from  the  forms  of  expression,  without  a  special  reference  to  the  con- 
text and  the  object  which  the  writer  has  m  view.  When  the  whole 
of  this  is  weighed,  I  would  inquire,  whether  he  who  interprets  chap, 
vii.  5 — 25,  as  having  respect  to  one  who  is  under  law,  has  not  just  as 
good  a  claim  to  insist  that  o-o^xixo;,  7rf7r^a/iAC»o(  vin  riv   a/xatPT»«f,  cUxj^a- 

AvTi^ovTa  /HI  lu  tofjiu  r^;  uixa^Tixq,  &c.,  shall  be  taken  without  abate- 
ment or  modification.^  And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  Plainly 
this,  viz. :— that  the  writer  has  described  an  impossible  state,  or  in 
which  a  man  is  under  law  and  under  grace  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; 
one  in  which  sin  is  predominant  in  all  cases,  and  grace  a  power  on  the 
whole  predominant,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  As  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, which  set  of  terms  in  the  description  must  be  modified  ? — ^for 
one  of  them  certainly  must  be.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  the  considerations  which  have  been  suggested  above.' 

pp.  540,  541. 

Is  the  Apostle,  then,  to  be  considered  in  this  passage  as  speak- 
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ing  of  himself,  or  as  describing  an  assumed  case,  in  respect  to 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  for  the  purpose  of  representing  it 
more  emphatically  than  if  another  mode  of  exhibiting  it  had 
been  adopted  by  him  ?  If  it  be  alleged,  that  he  is  speaking  of 
himself,  that  he  is  illustrating  certain  states  of  mind,  by  adducing 
his  own  experience  as  the  example  of  their  alternations  and  in- 
fluence, it  seems  necessary  to  consider  his  representations  as  de- 
scriptive of  himself  at  the  time  of  his  addressing  the  Christians 
at  Rome;  with  the  obvious  exception,  indeed,  of  those  instances 
in  which  the  terms  used  by  him  refer  to  a  former  period  of  his 
life.  A  question,  then,  naturally  arises  on  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Do  his  writings  suggest,  in  any  other  part  of  them,  so  im- 
perfect an  influence  of  the  great  principles  which  he  believed  and 
maintained,  and  so  variable  a  state  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the 
obscuration  of  Christian  hope,  as  to  induce  us,  in  respect  to  a 
passage  which  may  be  otherwise  explained,  to  interpret  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  uses  in  reference  to  his  own  character  ?  We 
can  see  no  propriety  in  any  other  answer  to  such  a  question  than 
a  negative  one. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  much  dis- 
puted passage,  it  is  obvious,  and  of  some  consequence  to  remark, 
that  those  expositors  who  have  adopted  the  opinion  which  is  in 
opposition  to  that  for  which  Mr.  Stuart  is  an  advocate,  do  not 
maintain  it  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  standard  of  Christian 
influence  in  accommodation  to  the  actual  state  of  any  professors 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  No  insinuations  of  this  kind  are  made 
by  Mr.  Stuart ;  nor  could  he  so  offend  against  truth  and  charity 
as  to  make  them ;  but  they  have  been  so  employed.  Mr.  Stuart 
himself  is  one  example  of  many  that  might  be  produced,  of 
agreement  with  the  doctrines  which  are  termed  Calvinistic,  com- 
bined with  dissent  from  other  writers  who  maintain  them  in  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  Rom.  vii..  5 — 25;  but  neither  Mr. 
Stuart,  nor  those  commentators  from  whose  interpretation  of  this 
passage  he  dissents,  regard  the  determination  of  its  meaning  as 
m  any  manner  connected  with  the  grounds  on  which  a  man^s 
Christian  state  is  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Stuart^s  discussions  of  the  interesting  but  obscure  passage  ia 
Chap.  viii.  19 — ^22,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  his  Com- 
mentery,  as  assisting  them  in  forming  a  judgement  of  its  import 
The  meaning  of  the  verses  cannot  be  determined  tiU  the  sense  of 
the  expression  li  jktiVi^  be  fixed ;  but  the  difficulty  of  settling  its 
signification  is  very  great ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ference to  the  design  of  the  representations  in  the  entire  passage^ 
it  has  always  been  described  by  critical  expositors  as  a  locus  oexo- 
tissimus.  That  ri  xrlcni  denotes  the  visible  creation,  the  material 
world,  exclusive  of  intelligent  natures,  is  an  opinion  which  has 
been  powerfully  supported  by  the  commentators  who  have  udopt- 
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ed  it,  among  whom  are  found  writers  of  the  most  distinguished 
critical  and  theological  reputation.  Others  explain  the  term  as 
referring  to  the  rational  creation,  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Stuart  takes  of  the  passage.  He 
examines  minutely,  and  with  much  acuteness,  the  other  opinion, 
and  offers  very  powerful  arguments  against  it. 

'  If/  he  remarks,  '  xrlfr^^  means  the  material  or  natural  world,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  airot  rrii'  uiraf^^ytf  Toti  'rr9fVfxaroi  t^otrti  means  Christ- 
ians on  the  other,  then  here  is  a  lacuna  which  cannot  well  be  ima- 
gined or  accounted  for.  Christians  are  subject  to  a  ^il  and  dying 
state,  but  are  looking  for  a  better  one ;  and  the  natural  world  is  in 
the  same  circumstances  ,*  but  the  world  of  men  in  general,  the  world 
of  rational  beings  who  are  not  regenerate,  have  no  concern  or  interest 
in  all  this  ;  they  are  not  even  meutioned.  Can  it  be  supposed,  now, 
that  the  Apostle  has  made  such  an  important,  unspeakably  important 
omission  as  this,  in  such  a  discourse  ana  such  a  connection  ?  The  na^ 
ttiral,  physical  world  brought  into  the  account,  but  the  world  of  pe- 
rishing men  left  out !  I  must  have  confirmation  *'  strong  as  proof 
from  holy  writ  "  to  make  me  adopt  an  interpretation  that  offers  such 
a  manifest  incongruity/     pp.  329,  330. 

This  is  the  last,  and  not  the  least  forcibly  urged  of  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Stuart  adduces  for  not  admitting  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  interpretation  which 
he  rejects.  There  is,  however,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  a  much 
greater  difficulty  to  be  overcome  than  any  which  he  may  appear 
to  have  removed,  before  either  his  own  hypothesis  can  be  estab- 
lished, or  that  of  his  opponents  refuted.  It  is  necessary  to  ask. 
What  is  the  Apostle^s  design  in  this  paragraph  ?  What  be 
means  to  say  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Stuart :  ^  The  very  M- 

*  ture  and  condition  of  the  human  race  point  to  a  future  state ; 
'  they  declare  that  this  is  an  imperfect,  frail,  dying,  unhappy 

*  state;  that  man  does  not,  and  cannot,  attain  the  end  of  hk  being 

*  here ;  and  even  Christians,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  earnest 

*  of  future  glory,  still  find  themselves  obliged  to  sympatbiie  with 

*  all  others  in  these  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  deferred  bopes/ 
Now,  if  the  design  of  the  Apostle  be  only  to  represent  the  state 
of  mankind,  of  men  in  general,  as  one  of  disquietude,  in  wbich 
their  frail  and  dying  condition  is  so  felt  as  to  impel  their  desires 
forward  to  a  better  state, — ^if  this  is  the  amount  of  what  the  Apostle 
says,  that  man'^s  dissatisfaction  proves  that  they  are  unhappy, 
and  that  their  constant  restlessness  is  an  indication  of  aspiration 
after  a  state  of  satisfied  desire,  it  may  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Stoart^s 
interpretation  is  a  substantial  one.  But  is  there  not  more  in  the 
design  of  the  Apostle  than  this  ?  What  are  we  to  understand 
him  as  intending  in  the  21  st  verse — ^*Oti  koi  auTv  i  «wk  Ixti^ 
6iftt^irai,  H.  T,  K      ^  Because  tbe  creature  itself  alsot  shatt 
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^  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious 
*  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ?  ^  Are  not  these  words  a  de- 
claration that  the  arlfng  shall  be  delivered  from  the  predicated 
state  of  evil  ?  No  doubt,  the  unconverted  may  long  to  be  freed 
from  suffering  and  sorrow ;  but  does  the  passage  express  nothing 
more  than  the  desire  of  bein^  relieved  from  distress ;  this  desire, 
too,  being  attributed  to  mankind,  rather  than  expressed,  as  an  in- 
ference from  the  circumstances  which  constitute  the  vanities  of 
human  life?  Some  other  development  of  the  sentiment  com- 
prised in  the  verses  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  than  that  which 
Mr.  Stuart  regards  as  made  out  at  the  conclusion  of  his  criti- 
cisms. 

'  If  even  the  wicked,  who  love  this  worlds  are  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  are  made  to  sigh  after  another  and  more  perfect  state,  then  follows 
what  the  Apostle  has  designed  to  urge,  viz.  the  conclusion  that  God 
hus  strongly  impressed  on  our  whole  race,  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  better  state,  and  that  it  is  highly  needed.'     p.  333. 

Mr.  Stuart  translates  Chap.  ix.  1 — 3,  in  the  following  manner. 

'  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  do  not  speak  wisely,  (as  my  conscience 

2  tcstifieth  for  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit,)  that  I  have  great  sorrow  and 

3  continual  anguish  in  my  heart.  For  I  could  wish  even  myself  to  be 
devoted  to  destruction  by  Christ,  instead  of  my  brethren,  my  kins- 
men after  the  flesh.' 

Could  the  Apostle  express  the  sentiment  which  is  here  attri- 
buted to  him  ?  Could  he  wish  himself  to  be  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion by  Christ  ?  The  possibility  is  not,  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  p« 
363,  at  all  implied  in  what  he  says.  In  the  following  criticism, 
however^  the  reasoning  is  very  insufficient  to  sustain  the  assump* 
tion. 

'  Hv)(OfjLfiy  ya^  ctvroc,  for  I  myself  could  wish.  Compare  Acts  xxv. 
22,  tpovXa/jifiv,  1  could  wish  ;  Gal.  iv.  20,  i6tXo»,  I  could  desire.  But 
why  not  translate,  f  did  wish,  i.  e.  I  did  wish,  when  I  was  an  uncon- 
verted Jew  ?  Because,  (i .)  The  Apostle  designs  to  shew  his  present 
love  to  the  Jews.  Who  questioned  his  strong  attachment  to  them, 
when  he  persecuted  Stephen  and  others,  before  his  conversion  ?  Or  to 
what  purpose  could  it  be  now  to  extiibit  this,  when  his  love  to  them 
since  he  became  a  Christian,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  called  in  ques- 
tion ?  Then,  (2.)  Neither  the  present  tv^ofAat,  nor  the  optative  n/^o*- 
fAfip,  would  accurately  express  what  the  Apostle  means  here.  Ev^oixcu 
(Ind.  present^  woaM  mean,  /  wish  by  way  of  direct  and  positive  af- 
firmation, and  with  the  implication  that  the  thing  wished  might  take 
place ;  tvxoif*^»  (Cpt.)  /  am  wishing  with  desire,  implying  the  possu- 
oiliiy  that  the  thing  wished  for  would  take  place.  On  the  other  hand 
(»itJxo/x*)»),  as  here  employed,  /  could  wish,  implies,  that  whatever  his 
desires  may  be,  after  all  the  thing  wished  for  is  impossible,  or  it  cannot 
take  place ;  which  is  doubtless  the  very  shade  of  thought  that  the 
^vriter  would  design  to  express.'     pp.  3(i0,  361 . 
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No  such  implication  is  contained  in  the  word.  Mr.  Stuart^s 
examples  give  no  countenance  to  his  construction.  There  was  no 
impossibility  in  the  way  of  Agrippa^s  wish,  "  I  would  {spouxofAnf) 
also  hear  the  man  myself.'*'  Acta  xxv.  22.  "  To-morrow  *",  said 
Festus,  ^^  thou  shalt  hear  him.^'  There  was  no  insuperable  hin- 
derance  to  PauPs  being  present  with  the  Galatians :  the  thing 
wished  in  this  instance  was  certainly  possible.  That  the  Apostle 
intended  to  express  his  present  love  to  the  Jews  is  evident ;  but 
that  the  fact  was  so,  is  no  reason  for  not  rendering  the  verb,  /  did 
wish.  The  strong  aflection  of  the  Apostle  towards  them  is  mani- 
fest from  the  construction  which  has  been  suggested  by  several 

writers  who  propose  to  include  Hu^ofjLnv roy  X^itrrou  in  a 

parenthesis,  and  to  read :  ^  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual 
^  sorrow  in  my  heart,  on  account  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ac- 
'  cording  to  tne  flesh ;'  and  refer  the  words  of  the  parenthesis  to 
the  Apostle's  recollection  of  his  former  state  of  opposition  and 
enmity  to  Christ.  We  do  not  admit  this  view  of  the  passage  as 
being  free  from  difficulty,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  much  less 
perplexing  than  that  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend. How  strong  soever  might  be  the  affection  of  the  Apostle 
towards  the  Jews,  and  how  pungent  soever  his  grief  on  account 
of  their  infidelity,  we  cannot  conceive  of  his  uttering  such  a  sen- 
timent as  this :  *'  I  could  wish  myself  to  be  devoted  to  destruc- 
*  tion  by  Christ,  in  their  stead.' 

We  must  now  dismiss  this  very  copious  and  erudite  Comment- 
ary, with  many  thanks  to  the .  laborious  and  pious  Author  for 
these  results  of  his  studies  on  one  of  the  most  important  and  dif- 
ficult books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  extent  of  his  criticisms 
on  many  parts  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  close  connexion  of  his  dis- 
cussions, have  prevented  us  from  furnishing  to  our  readers  many 
specimens  of  his  superior  qualifications  as  an  Expositor,  by  which 
our  attention  has  been  arrested  in  our  progress  through  his  work. 
As  a  treasury  of  philological  learning,  it  will  be  found  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  Student. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  Translation  and  Commentary, 
which  we  have  already  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
as  a  most  meritorious  performance,  we  ought  perhaps  to  apologize 
to  the  highly  respectable  Author  for  the  inadequate  manner  in 
which  we  have  furnished  the  proofs  of  its  superior  excellence  as  a 
critical  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Its  philologi- 
cal merits  are  very  distinguished ;  but  the  minuteness  of  its  de- 
tails in  explaining  the  import  of  words  and  the  structure  of  senr 
tences,  and  the  connexion  between  the  several  portions  of  his 
criticisms,  would  render  it  very  difficult  by  any  extracts  to  render 
them  substantial  justice.  Mr.  Stuart's  work  is  throughout  con- 
structed on  the  principle,  that  philological  knowledge  is  the  basis 
of  all  correct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     The  meaning  of 
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terms,  in  themselves  considered,  and  in  their  relation  to  other  ex- 
pressions which  qualify  or  serve  to  define  them,  lie  invariably  en- 
deavours to  discover,  and  conducts  his  examinations  with  acute- 
ness,  and  generally  with  successful  results.  In  this  department, 
his  labours  are  sometimes  excessive  rather  than  deficient ;  but  in 
such  cases,  students  in  their  noviciate  may  be  essentially  bene- 
fited by  them.  A  very  valuable  department  of  the  work  will  be 
found  in  the  summary  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters  and 
inferior  divisions  of  the  text.  In  these,  the  Author  has  shewn 
great  skill  in  developing  the  design  of  the  writer,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  relation  of  his  propositions,  and  the  course  and  hearings 
of  his  argument.  The  Commentary  before  us  is  distinguished 
from  many  other  Expositions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  Author  has  confined  his  theo- 
logical discussions.  Sermon-writers  to  whom  divinity  common- 
places and  sparkling  paragraphs  might  be  desiderata^  will  find  no- 
thing to  gratify  them  in  these  pages;  but  the  independent 
inquirer  who  welcomes  every  addition  to  his  means  of  following 
truth  into  her  interior  recesses,  will  be  thankful  for  the  assistance 
which  the  volume  before  us  will  afford  him.  On  some  topics 
which  the  Author  has  discussed,  no  illustrations  which  human 
learning  or  human  wisdom  can  supply,  will  ever  be  deemed  sa- 
tisfactory; but,  in  his  remarks  upon  them,  they  are  brought 
before  us  as  comprising  instructive  lessons,  not  unnecessary  for 
any  of  the  parties  who  vary  in  their  interpretations  of  the  pas- 
sages which  embody  them.  Mr.  Stuart  always  writes  as  is  be- 
coming a  scholar  and  a  Christian ;  and  throughout  his  work,  we 
find  an  example  in  illustration  of  his  own  demands  of  the  homage 
due  to  truth. 

'  When  will  it  be  believed  that  scorn  is  not  critical  acumenj  and 
that  calling  men  heretics  is  not  an  argument  that  will  convince  such  as 
take  the  liberty  to  think  and  examine  for  themselves  ?  When  will 
such  appeals  cease  ?  And  when  shall  we  have  reasons  instead  of  as- 
sertions, criticism  in  the  place  of  denunciation,  and  a  full  practical 
exhibition  of  the  truths  that  the  testimony  of  the  divink  wobd 
stands  immeasurably  higher  than  all  human  authority?'     p.  544. 


Art.  IV.  1.  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Persia,  fro/m 
the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time :  with  a  detailed  View  of  its 
Resources^  Government,  Population,  Natural  History,  and  the 
Character  of  its  Inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  Wandering  Tribes; 
including  a  Description  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  By 
James  B.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Khorasan,"  **  A 
Tour  through  the  Himalaya^"  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and 
thirteen  Engravings.  12mo.,  pp.  472.  (Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li^ 
brary,  Vol.  XV.)    Edinburgh,  1834. 
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2.  History  of  Arabia,  Ancietit  and  Modem :  containing  a  Description 
of  the  Country — An  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  Antiqaities,  Po- 
litical Condition  and  early  Commerce — ^the  Life  and  Religion  of 
Mohammed — the  Conquests »  Arts  and  Literature  of  the  Saracens 
— the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Africa,  and  Spain — the  Civil 
Government  and  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Modern  Arabs — 
Origin  and  Suppression  of  the  Wahabees— the  Institutions,  Cha- 
racter, Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Bedouins,  and  a  Comprehen- 
sive View  of  its  Natural  History.  By  Andrew  Crichton.  With 
a  Map  and  ten  Engravings.  In  two  Volumes.  (Edinburgh  Ca- 
binet Library,  Vols.  XIII.  and  XIV.)     Edinburgh,  1833. 

1  T  is  not  usual  to  make  a  title-page  serve  as  atable  of  Contents; 

and  there  is  an  appearance  of  puff  about  this  literary  bill  of 
fare,  which  would  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  much  intrinsic  merit 
in  the  publication,  did  not  the  name  of  Mr.  Fraser  afford  a  pledge 
for  the  interest  of  the  volume  which  he  has  fiirnished.  In  fiict^ 
an  air  of  quackery  and  pretence  is  thrown  over  the  whole  series 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  by  the  vulgar  stratagems  of  the 
publishers.  Several  of  the  volumes  are  of  the  flimsiest  construction, 
and  have  evidently  been  hastily  got  up  in  a  popular  style ;  and  yet, 
there  is  put  forth  a  pompous  array  of  names,  and  a  pretension  to 
scientific  accuracy,  wholly  unsupported  by  the  general  character 
of  the  work.  Not  only  so,  but  the  language  of  disparagement 
is  employed  in  reference  to  other  works,  to  which  the  compilers 
of  these  volumes  have  obviously  been  under  some  obligations ; 
and  claims  are  made  to  originality,  which  ill  accord  with  the 
most  direct  plagiarism.  These  tricks  of  trade  are  extremely 
reprehensible  and  disgusting.  But,  having  fairly  spoken  out 
our  opinion  of  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd'^s  proceedings,  we  shall 
address  ourselves  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  volumes  before  us. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  arranged  his  account  of  Persia  under  twelve 
chapters.  The  first  two  are  occupied  with  the  geography  of  the 
country.  Chap.  III.  treats  of  the  ancient  history ;  and  Chap. 
IV.  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia.  We  have  then  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  extant  antiquities.  The  history  is  resumed  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  Chap.  VIII.  is  on  the  resources  and  government  of  the 
empire ;  chap.  IX.,  on  the  present  state  of  its  religion,  science, 
and  literature ;  and  chap.  X.,  on  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  people.  An  Account  oi'  Afghanistan  occupies  a  distinct 
chapter ;  and  a  concluding  one  is  devoted  to  Natural  History. 

The  Persian  empire  no  longer  exists  but  in  history.  It  is  a 
mere  section  of  it  which  forms  the  narrow  kingdom  of  the  present 
representative  of  the  Sefis  and  Khosrous  of  other  days,  Of  the 
thirteen  j)rovinces  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser,  Seistan,  Mekran, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Khorasan  no  longer  acknowledge  the  so- 
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vereignty  of  the  Shah  of  Tehraun ;  Eourdistan  has  never  been 
strictly  subject  to  Persia ;  and  a  large  portion  of  Ajerbijan  has 
been  wrested  from  its  present  ruler  by  the  encroachments  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  Persian  Armenia  has  been  transferred  from  a 
Mohammedan  to  a  Christian  power ;  and  no  other  limits  seem 
imposed  to  the  conquests  of  Russia,  than  those  which  her  policy 
may  dictate.  The  downfal  of  the  present  dynasty,  Mr.  Fraser  con- 
siders to  be  fast  approaching.  The  death  of  Abbas  Meerza  has 
deprived  Persia  of  its  most  enlightened  prince;  but  it  may  have 
saved  the  country  from  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession. 
The  very  name  of  the  Kajars  (the  reigning  family)  is,  however, 
detested  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 

*  it  is  notorious,*  adds  the  present  writer,  '  that  pressing  petitions 
have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  the  chiefs  and 
nobles,  backed  by  the  earnest  wishes  of  all  ranks,  for  permission  to 
throw  themselves  upon  British  protection  ;  declaring  that  all  they  look 
for  is  peace  and  security,  and  protesting  that,  should  their  application 
be  rejected,  they  will  rather  submit  to  Russia,  than  continue  any 
longer  subject  to  the  misnile  and  extortion  of  their  present  masters. 
The  earnestness  with  which  these  overtures  have  been  urged,  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  security  to  property  and  perfect 
religious  liberty,  and  protection  to  all  orders,  enjoyed  by  British  sub- 
jects in   India,  contrasted  with   their   own   precarious   condition.' — 

p.  279. 

We  think  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  would  have  made  a  capital, 
king  of  Persia,  and  probably  a  popular  one,  if  he  could  nave 
managed  the  mooUahs;  but,  putting  aside  the  scruples  that 
might  have  been  felt  in  displacing  a  legitimate  dynasty,  it  is  a 
question,  whether  Persia  would  pay  better  for  being  taken  under 
British  protection,  than  the  Ionian  Isles  and  some  of  our  own 
colonies.  A  country  without  roads,  without  navigable  rivers, 
without  ports,  and  therefore  almost  without  commerce,  presents 
no  very  tempting  bait  to  the  lust  of  conquest.  All  the  invaders 
and  conquerors  of  other  days,  fought  for  a  bird  which  laid  golden^ 
eggs;  but  the  source  of  the  wealth  has  long  been  destroyed.  The 
commerce  and  revenue  of  Persia  are  now  alike  inconsiderable.. 
According  to  the  best  information  Mr.  Fraser  could  collect, 
the  whole  cash  receipts  which  enter  the  Persian  treasury,  do  not 
greatly  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  a  smaller  revenue 
than  that  of  Denmark.  Other  authorities,  however,  estimate  it 
at  rather  more  than  three  millions  sterling.  Khorasan  and  Ajer- 
Inian  yield  nothing:  it  costs  money  to  maintain  the  governments. 
Mazanderan  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  army  in  lieu  of  re- 
venue. From  Kermanshah,  nothing  is  obtained;  from  the  go- 
vernments of  Casbin,  Kashan,  Zenjan,  Yezd,  Senna,  and  va- 
rious petty  governments,  little  or  nothing.  Irak,  Fars,  and 
-Mian  fomisn  the  chief  land  revenue,  exclusive  of  contingent 
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receipts  and  annual  presents.     Of  the  existing  commerce,  we  have 
the  following  account. 

'  The  principal  raw  exports  are,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  grain, 
dried  fruits,  sulphur,  horses,  wax,  and  gall-nuts.  The  amount  of  the 
first  three  articles  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  mercantile  ingenuity 
might  devise  other  objects  of  barter  for  foreign  productions.  Of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  Persia  sends  out  only  a  few, — almost  entirely  to 
Russia, — consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs, 
with  some  gold  and  silver  brocade.  The  principal  commercial  inter- 
course is  maintained  with  the  empire  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  with 
Turkey,  Bagdad,  Arabia,  the  Uzbecks  and  Turkomans  on  their 
northern  frontier,  and  India.  In  dealing  with  all  these  countries,  ex- 
cept the  last,  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  favour  of 
Persia ;  and  the  excess  in  the  value  of  her  exports  is  returned  in  ducats, 
dollars,  German  crowns,  and  silver  roubles.  But  though  this  influx  of 
the  precious  metals  occasions  a  plentiful  circulation,  the  specie  is  quickly 
transported  to  India,  in  return  for  the  large  surplus  produce  brought 
thence  annually,  cither  by  way  of  Bushire  and  Congoon,  or  of  Cabul, 
to  Herat  and  Yezd,  and  destined  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  countries 
towards  the  west.  This  occasions,  indeed,  a  transit-trade,  which  is  of 
course  maintained  with  advantage ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  commerce  of 
the  country  is  very  limited  for  its  extent,  as  the  reader  will  discover 
from  the  few  facts  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  place  before  him. 

In  the  year  ending  May  31,  1821,  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from 
Persia  to  India  at  the  port  of  Bushire,  according  to  official  reports, 
was  stated  at  about £305,000 

That  from  Balfroosh,  the  great  commercial  mart  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  estimated  by  the  merchants  there  to  be 
annually  about  £215,000 ;  but,  in  order  to  include  the 
whole  remaining  exports  from  Ghilan  and  Mazunderan, 
let  it  be  stated  at  250,000 

Allow  for  exports  from  the  smaller  ports  on  the  Persian 

Gulf,  including  the  islands, 10,000 

The  commerce  with  Bagdad,  which  is  considerable,  parti* 
cularly  in  silk,  of  which  12,000  mauns  shahee  is  sent 
thither,  may  be  taken  at 200,000 

That  with  the  rest  of  Turkey,  including  a  similar  quantity 

of  silk,  200,000 

That  with  Teflis  and  Georgia, 200,000 

The  exports  to  Bokhara  and  the  states  to  the  eastward,  50,000 

That  ^\ath  Arabia, 10,000 


£1,225,000 

'  Thus  we  have  a  sum  under  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  to  re- 
present the  total  amount  of  exports  from  this  great  country,  including 
the  trade  already  mentioned  from  India ;  nor  can  we,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, hope  to  witness  any  great  increase.  Under  a  liberal  and 
steady  government,  the  demand  would  rapidly  augment  for  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  but  especially  for  those  which  Britain  can  best 
supply.     English  cloths,  muslins,  calicoes,  silks,  hardware,  and  other 
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articles,  are  already  sought  after  to  an  extent  only  limited  by  the 
means  of  the  purchasers. 

The  value  of  imported  goods  is  of  course  measured  by  that  of  the 
exports^  deducting  the  amount  of  specie  ;  for  Persia,  having  no  mines 
of  the  precious  metals,  receives  them,  like  other  foreign  products,  by 
barter  ;  and  the  extent  of  that  supply  may  be  estimated  by  the  quan- 
tity annually  sent  to  India.  In  the  year  ending  31st  May  1821,  the 
official  return  of  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Bu shire  for  India  was 
34,17>^-^  new  Bombay  rupees,  equal  to  about  £290,000  of  sterling 
money.  But  many  of  the  equivalent  commodities  are  conveyed  to  the 
westward,  whence  they  return  in  the  shape  of  specie,  with  large  pro- 
fit. It  is  said,  that  about  the  time  in  question  (1821),  at  least  300,000 
golden  ducats  were  annually  brought  into  Tabriz  by  the  Teflis  mer- 
chants alone.  A  considerable  amount  in  ducats  and  manets,  or  silver 
roubles,  is  also  imported  from  Astracan  ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  Rus- 
sian mission  are  defrayed  by  remittances  of  the  same  coins ;  besides 
which,  a  large  value  of  French  and  German  crowns  and  Spanish  dol- 
lars is  received  from  Bagdad  for  goods.  Thus  a  considerable  stream  of 
the  precious  metals  flows  into  Persia ;  and  though  the  greater  propor- 
tion passes  on  to  the  eastward,  there  still  remains  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  the  currency  of  the  country,  to  supply  the  treasury,  and  fur- 
nish the  hoards  of  a  few  rich  individuals  throughout  the  kingdom.  Of 
the  gold,  much  continues  to  circulate  in  the  shape  of  ducats,  while  the 
rest  is  converted  into  tomans.  The  silver  is  all  coined  into  reals,  the 
manets  being  current  only  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Turkey  and  the 
Russian  frontiers/   pp.  290 — 293. 

The  wealth  of  Persia,  in  former  times,  was  derived  from  its 
being  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  trade  between  China  and 
India,  and  the  countries  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  and  ftom 
its  manufactures.  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ecbatana,  Ispahan,  owed 
alike  their  creation  and  their  opulence  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. Under  the  politic  despotism  of  the  Great  King,  the 
merchant,  in  ancient  times,  pursued  his  way  along  the  high 
roads  from  Sardis  to  Persepolis  and  Bactra ;  and  municipal  co- 
lonies sprang  up  along  the  whole  line  of  route.  The  wealth 
was,  however,  confined  within  the  walls  of  cities,  and  never  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  Persia  has  always  consisted  of  capitals 
and  deserts,  the  bulk  of  her  population  being  divided  into 
wandering  tribes,  who  frimish  the  military  force,  and  are  at  once 
pastoral  and  predatory,  and  citizens.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil 
and  the  priests  form  two  distinct  classes;  but  the  latter  are  chiefly 
attached  to  the  religious  establishments  in  towns ;  and  the  pea- 
santry find  safety  only  within  their  walled  enclosures.  To  this 
concentration  of  the  population  in  capitals,  may  be  ascribed,  in 
great  measure,  the  superior  degree  of  civilization  and  refinement 
by  which  the  Persians  have  been  distinguished  among  the  Orien- 
tals ;  and  to  the  same  circumstance  we  may  trace  many  of  their 
characteristic  vices.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  fortunes  of  Persia, 
it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  those  cities  will  recover  their  ancient 
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importance,  which  the  diversion  of  the  stream  of  commerce  has 
reduced  to  decay;  but  they  will  always  constitute  the  main 
sources  of  wealth  and  the  foci  of  civilization.  The  political 
greatness  of  Persia  was  military,  and  arose  partly  from  the  posi- 
tion which  she  occupied,  and  which  rendered  her  the  natural 
sovereign  of  the  nations  against  whom  she  could  close  the  gates 
of  commerce,  or  upon  whom  she  could  pour  forth  her  hosts  in 
destructive  inroads ;  partly  from  the  character  of  her  wandering 
tribes,  which  supplied  the  physical  materials  for  armies  such  as, 
in  former  times,  were  able  to  cope  with  the  best  forces  of  Rome« 
Not  only  is  the  military  spirit  of  the  Persians  now  extinct,  but 
the  changes  in  the  art  of  war  have  rendered  her  once  formidable 
hosts  unequal  to  engage  with  the  regular  armies  of  the  west ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  her  territory  has  ceased  to  be  the  highway 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  civilization  where 
the  eastern  and  the  western  knowledge  and  enterprise  met.  Per- 
sia has  been  out-flanked  by  modern  commerce.  She  now  stands 
isolated  among  the  nations.  Her  Caspian  Gates  are  no  longer 
the  portals  of  the  East.  The  successor  of  Babylon,  Seleucia, 
Bagdad,  Shiraz,  is — Calcutta. 

The  ancient  history  of  Persia  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Mr. 
Fraser  has  contented  himself  with  giving  an  abstract  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  history  of  the  early  period,  drawn  from  the  native 
writers,  but  whose  confused  annals  perplex  more  than  they  illus- 
trate the  veritable  records  of  western  writers.  A  learned  French- 
man, the  Baron  St.  Martin,  has  pointed  out  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  structure  of  the  government  under  the  Arsaci- 
dan  or  Parthian  dynasty  and  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  both 
having  for  their  common  origin  the  laws  of  conquest. 

*  "  The  Parthians,"  he  says,  "a  nation  of  mounted  warriors,  sheathed 
in  complete  steel  and  possessed  of  a  race  of  horses  equally  remarkable 
for  speed  and  endurance,  overran  their  feebler  Persian  neighbours  al- 
most without  opposition,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  true  military 
aristocracy,  while  the  conquered  were  degraded  into  a  mere  herd  of 
slaves.  The  invaders  thus  became  the  feudal  lords  of  the  vanquished 
nation,  or  rather  the  nation  itself;  for  the  rest,  attached  to  the  soil, 
remained  serfs  in  all  the  force  of  the  term.  Thus,  every  arrangement 
of  the  feudal  system  may  be  found  in  the  scheme  of  the  Arsacidan 
government ;  the  same  usages  and  institutions,  even  the  same  dig« 
nities  and  officers.  A  constable  is  discovered  commanding  their  ar- 
mies ;  marquesses  defending  the  frontiers ;  barons  and  feudal  lords 
of  all  descriptions ;  knights  and  men-at-arms :  The  same  limited 
number  of  the  noble  and  free ;  the  same  multitude  of  vassals  and 
slaves.  The  Parthian  cavaliers,  sheathed  man  and  horse  in  armour, 
may  well  represent  the  knights  of  the  West.  Like  them,  we  find  them 
forming  the  strength  of  the  army ;  like  them,  bearing  every  thing 
down  before  them,  whilst  the  infantry  was  contemned  and  dis- 
r^arded." 
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*  The  empire  of  the  Arsacidse,  according  to  this  learned  French- 
man^ was  in  fact  a  feudal  monarchy  composed  of  four  principal  king- 
doms^ all  ruled  by  members  of  the  same  family^  who  regarded  as 
supreme  the  elder  branchy  which  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne. 
It  formed  the  centre  of  a  vast  political  system,  maintaining  relations 
with  the  Romans  in  the  West  and  with  the  Chinese  in  the  East,  the 
imperial  head  of  which  received  the  imposing  title  of  King  of  kings ; 
which  indeed  was  no  empty  boasts  for  he  exercised  a  sovereign  sway 
over  all  the  princes  of  his  blt>od.  The  monarch  of  Armenia  held  the 
next  rank ;  the  Prince  of  Bactria,  who  possessed  the  countries  be- 
tween Persia  and  India,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  was  third 
in  importance ;  and  last  of  all  stood  the  ruler  of  the  Massagetsc,  whose 
dominions  were  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  Avho  governed 
the  nomade  tribes  encamped  between  the  Don  and  Volga.  The  whole 
race  sprung  from  the  Daces,  natives  of  Daghistan,  a  territory  east- 
ward of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

'  The  fall  of  the  imperial  bninch  did  not  immediately  involve  that 
of  the  others.  The  kings  of  Bactria,  of  Scythia,  and  Armenia,  re- 
quested aid  from  the  Romans  against  the  usurper  ;  but  their  strength^ 
already  on  the  decline,  was  unequal  to  cope  Avith  the  rising  power  of 
Persia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  former  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  the  Iliatilla  or  White  Huns  of  Sogdiana. 
The  Armenian  monarchs  maintained  themselves  somewhat  longer; 
they  embraced  the  Gospel  thirty  years  before  Constantine,  and  were 
thus  the  first  Christian  kings.  Their  reign  terminated  a.  d.  428  ;  but 
the  family  continued  to  exist  in  Persia,  where  a  branch  of  them 
once  more  attained  to  sovereign  power  under  the  title  of  the  Sama- 
nides.*— pp.  123—125. 

Wc  leap  over  twelve  hundred  years  to  take  a  view  of  the  un- 
extinguished military  strength  and  political  importance  of  Persia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  At  the  time  when  Chardin  wrota,  which  was  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Abbas,  the  martial  spirit  which  had  animated  the  nation,  was 
almost  extinct  for  want  of  exercise ;  and  with  it  had  sunk  much  of  the 
real  power  of  the  empire.  Still  there  Avas  kept  up  a  large  force, — a 
sort  of  standing  army,  which  had  in  fact  been  only  established  by  that 
great  prince.  Previously  to  his  reign  there  Averc  no  troops  imme- 
diately paid  by  the  crown^  but  eaohf  province  supplied  a  fixed  number 
of  horsemen,  which  either  were  or  were  not  effective,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ccmsequent  demand  for  their  services. 
Besides  these,  there  was  the  registered  militia  of  the  country,  which 
constituted  a  very  uncertain  body,  either  as  regarded  discipline  or  nu- 
merical strength.  Shah  Ismael  possessed  no  other  materials  than 
these  for  his  extensive  conquests ;  but  his  abilities  compensated  all 
disadvantages.  Abbas,  observing  the  benefit  which  the  Turks  de- 
rived from  their  janizaries^  with  the  view  of  opposing  them  effectuallj, 
as  well  as  to  counterbalance  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Kuzzilbash 
chiefs^  raised  two  corps ;  one  consisting  of  12^000  foot- soldiers^  who, 
from  the  arms  they  used^  were  called  toffunchees  or  musketeers ;  the 
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other  comprehending  a  like  number  of  cavalry.     Both  were  regularly 
disciplined;  and  paid  by  the  crown. 

'  In  Chardin*s  time  these  troops  were  still  maintained  ;  and  besides 
them  a  force  of  about  1200  gholams,  on  Avhom  the  sovereigns  of  Per- 
sia have  at  all  times  placed  great  reliance.  There  were  also  two 
smaller  regiments  of  guards ;  one  consisting  of  200  men  called  the 
SufFees,  instituted  by  Sheik  Suffee  as  body-guards  in  chief ;  and  the 
ziezairees,  600  strong,  enrolled  by  Abbas  ll.  This  prince  disbanded 
an  artillery  corps  of  12^000  men,  which  had  been  raised  by  his  great 
progenitor.  These  were  all  paid  as  formerly  by  the  government.  The 
other  military  force  was  composed  of  the  Courchees,  otherwise  called 
Kuzzilbashes,  (or  Redheads,  from  the  peculiar  cap  they  wore,) 
who  were  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  and  also  of  the  irregular  mi- 
litia. The  former  were  cavalry,  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  tribes  for 
grants  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  number  oi  their  retainers.  They 
were  commanded  by  the  heads  of  their  own  clans,  and  would  obey  no 
other  :  they  received  a  small  annual  pay,  with  provisions  for  horse  and 
man  while  on  service,  and  were  hardy,  robust,  active,  very  efficient 
in  predatory  warfare,  and  in  some  points  exactly  resembling  the  Par- 
thians,  whose  descendants  they  were.  Their  number  in  the  early 
years  of  Shah  Abbas  amounted  to  80,000 ;  but  the  power  of  their 
leaders  became  so  formidable,  that  he  saw  proper  to  check  it  by  means 
of  the  regular  corps  we  have  described.  The  Courchees  were  reduced 
to  30,000,  at  which  force  they  remained  during  the  visit  of  Chardin. 

'  The  militia  were  enrolled  from  among  all  denominations  of  the 
people ;  they  provided  their  arms  and  clothing,  and  were  maintained 
by  their  respective  provinces  or  villages,  receiving  when  on  service  a 
small  pay  from  the  public  purse.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  dis- 
cipline ;  obeyed  only  their  own  officers ;  and  were  in  fact  rather  a 
species  of  police  than  a  body  of  regular  soldiers.  Besides  these  several 
classes,  whose  profession  is  arms,  every  man  carries  weapons ;  so  that 
the  whole  male  population  may  be  called  into  action  by  a  warlike  so- 
vereign. 

'  In  fact,  the  military  force  of  Persia,  like  that  of  all  Eastern  mo- 
narchies, has  ever  varied,  both  in  numbers  and  in  quality,  with  the 
character  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Thus  the  troops  of  Snah  Ismacl, 
who  had  many  formal  enemies  to  contend  with,  became  almost  invin- 
cible ;  and  the  sight  of  his  Kuzzilbashes  struck  terror  into  the  Ottoman 
squadrons.  A  similar  necessity  produced  similar  results  under  the 
sway  of  the  great  Abbas ;  which,  again,  being  united  with  a  restless 
spirit  of  conquest,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Persian  arms  to  its  utmost 
height,  and  depressed  the  nation  to  the  lowest  misery,  under  the  am- 
bitious Nadir.  His  soldiers  feared  the  frown  of  their  leader  more  than 
the  enemy's  sword,  and  the  dread  of  death  was  overlooked,  if  im^ 
despised  by  all  who  followed  him. 

*  The  same  familiarity  with  arms  and  danger  continued  throughout 
the  troubles  which  succeeded  the  murder  of  that  prince  ;  and  the  mer- 
ciless but  politic  Aga  Mahommed  Khan  never  spared  his  men  in  the 
day  of  need,  nor  suffered  any  relaxation  of  discipline.  But  he  was 
aware  of  the  strong  points  of  Asiatic  warfare,  and  employing  the  tac- 
tics of  his  Parthian  ancestors,  he  successfully  opposed  more  regular 
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troops.  While  in  Khorasan  this  monarch  was  informed  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  invaded  his  western  frontier.  He  assembled  his  nobles ; 
declared  his  resolution  to  march  against  the  enemy  ;  *'  and  my  valiant 
%varriors,"  he  added,  "  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  charge  their  ce- 
lebrated lines  of  infantry,  and  batteries  of  cannon,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  with  their  conquering  sabres  !  "  All  the  chiefs  were  loud  in 
their  applauses,  and  vowed  to  support  him  with  their  lives.  When 
the  assembly  broke  up,  the  king,  turning  to  Hajji  Ibrahim,  demanded 
whether  he  marked  what  had  been  said  ?  The  minister  replied  that 
he  had.  *'  And  think  you  that  I  will  do  what  I  told  them  ?  "— *'  Un- 
doubtedly, if  it  is  your  majesty's  pleasure." — "  Hajji,"  said  the  king, 
half  angry,  ''  have  I  been  mistaken  ?  are  you  also  a  fool  ?  Can  a  man 
of  your  wisdom  believe  I  will  ever  run  my  head  against  their  walls  of 
steel,  or  expose  my  irregular  army  to  be  destroyed  by  their  cannon  and 
disciplined  troops  ?  No,  I  know  better.  Their  shot  shall  never  reach 
me.  But  they  shall  possess  no  country  beyond  its  range  ;  they  shall 
not  know  sleep  ;  and  let  them  march  where  they  choose,  I  will  sur* 
round  them  with  a  desert."' — ^pp.  298—301. 

During  the  present  rei^,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce a  more  eiiective  cliscipline,  and  even  to  organize  a  regular 
force  on  European  principles.  This  force  was,  however,  confined 
to  Ajerbijan,  and  was  entirely  the  creation  of  the  prince-governor 
of  that  province.  Its  signal  failure  is  attributable  partly  to  pecu- 
liarities in  the  national  habits,  but  chiefly  to  the  inability  of  the 
Grovemment  to  meet  the  requisite  expense. 

*  When  the  design  of  forming  these  regular  corps  was  first  con- 
templated, English  officers  were  invited  by  the  Persian  government, 
and  appointed  to  discipline  them  ;  and  while  they  were  thus  command- 
ed, the  troops  on  several  occasions  behaved  with  much  steadiness. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  peace  with  Russia  take  place,  than  the  soldiers, 
from  parsimonious  motives,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes 
on  the  understanding  of  reassembling  whenever  they  should  be  re- 
quired ;  and  the  higher  orders  remained  useless  appendages  at  court. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  as  British  officers 
could  not  serve  against  a  friendly  nation,  they  were  almost  all  dis- 
missed, leaving  but  a  few  sergeants  to  manceuvre  the  horse- artillery. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  Muscovite  deserters,  that  was  the 
only  serviceable  part  of  Abbas  Mirza's  establishment;  for  the  re- 
gimented troops,  though  better  armed,  were  scarcely  in  other  respects 
superior  to  the  common  surbauae  or  foot-soldiers  of^the  provinces. 

'  The  rest  of  the  military  force  is  maintained  on  the  ancient  footing. 
The  cavalry  furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  tribes  still  continues  good.  Al- 
though greatly  degenerated.  A  proportionate  deterioration  has  oc- 
curred in  the  r^ular  militia ;  their  equipment  is  bad,  and  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  them.  Some  provinces,  however,  send  forth 
better  irregular  infantry  than  others.  Mazunderan,  for  instance,  and 
Astrabad,  the  original  seat  of  the  Kujurs,  pay  the  principal  part  of 
their  assessment  in  this  sort  of  military  service,  mamtaining  12,000 
toffunchees  and  4000  cavalry.     These  are  supposed  to  be  always  ready 
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for  actu&l  service,  though  tliey  are  quietly  dispersed  among  their  own 
villages ;  and  as  only  eight  tomans  a-year  are  allowed  to  each  horse- 
man and  a  proportionately  small  pittance  to  the  foot  soldiers,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  keep  themselves  in  an  efficient 
state  of  preparation. 

'  Nevertheless^  when  the  king  does  take  the  field,  he  is  said,  in  one 
way  or  other,  to  make  up  a  numerical  force  of  100,000  fighting- men, 
which  by  means  of  camp-followers  may  be  doubled  and  even  trebled,  to 
the  excessive  annoyance  and  loss  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 
In  fact  they  are  always  more  formidable  to  friends  than  to  foes,  and 
the  royal  visits  to  Khorasan,  Avhich  at  one  period  were  made  every  two 
or  three  years,  were  dreaded  more  than  an  incursion  of  the  Turkomans 
or  Uzbecks.  Instead  of  the  hardy  veterans  who  served  under  Nadir 
and  Aga  Mohammed^  they  may  be  described  as  a  lawless  banditti^  who 
shun  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  think  only  of  plunder  and  peculation. 
The  present  king  has  taken  every  possible  step  to  crush  the  martial 
spirit  which  he  found  existing  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He 
reached  the  royal  honours  over  the  bodies  of  his  relations  and  of  the 
powerful  nobles,  whom  the  uncle  destroyed  that  the  nephew  might 
reign  in  peace.  Nurtured  in  the  school  of  suspicion,  he  cannot  witness 
energy  in  his  officers  without  alarm  ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
no  chief  dares  to  be  brave>  lest  it  should  prove  the  signal  of  disgrace 
or  destruction.'    pp.  303 — 305. 

The  genuine  representatives,  and  probably  the  descendants,  of 
the  Parthiaus  of  other  days,  are  tHe  fierce  plunderers  who  roam 
the  desert  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  Elborz 
mountains  and  the  Oxus,  and  who  are  the  scourge  of  Khorasan. 
Of  these  ferocious  nomades,  Mr.  Fraser  gives  the  following  de- 
scription. 

'  The  Yamoots,  Gocklans,  and  Tuckehs,  who  inhabit  the  skirts  of 
those  mountains,  and  the  desert  which  lies  at  their  feet,  are  probablv 
the  successors  of  former  tribes  who,  themselves  poured  forth  ^om  the 
teeming  storehouses  of  the  North,  have  advanced  as  opportunity  oc- 
curred farther  into  the  cultivated  country.     Their  customs  and  cha- 
racter differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  Eeliauts.     They  are  more 
erratic,  seldom  remaining  in  a  station  beyond  a  few  days.     They 
encamp  in  parties  varying  from  thirty  to  150  families,  each  body 
having  its  Reish  Suffed  or  Elder,  to  whom  considerable  respect  is  paid, 
t     «e  advice  is  generally  followed  in  matters  affecting  the  common  in- 
i,  and  who  adjusts  petty  disputes.     But  they  have  no  goFemors, 
or      bles ;  and  no  one  attempts  to  arrogate  any  higher  authority 
with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  public  voice. 
uts  of  these  people  are  extremely  simple.    Every  one,  great 
a  tent  with  the  salutation  of  peace,  and  tsikes  his  seat 
•     They  pique  themselves  upon  hospitality ;  they  will 
for  the  privil^e  of  entertaining  a  stranger  who  ap- 
I         ;  and  some  aver  that  such  a  guest  is  safe  from  all 
and  when  he  departs  is  furnished  with  a  guide 
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to  the  next  stage  on  his  journey.     Others  deny  this,  and  bid  travellers 
distrust  the  fairest  promises  of  the  Turkomans. 

'  The  women  are  not  concealed  like  those  of  the  Persians.  They 
wear  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face  a  silk  or  cotton  veil,  which,  covering 
the  mouth  and  chin,  hangs  down  upon  the  breast.  They  frequently 
put  on  the  head  a  very  high  cap  glittering  with  ornaments,  and  over  it 
a  silk  hankerchief  of  some  eaudy  colour.  They  have  earrings ;  and 
the  hair,  long  and  plaited,  £alls  in  four  divisions  in  front  and  behind 
the  shoulders.  Their  persons  are  clad  in  loose  shirts  and  vests  with 
sleeves,  and  drawers  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  children  and  young  women 
are  sometimes  beautiful,  but  in  general  much  the  reverse ;  and  the 
virtue  of  the  latter  is  not  so  favourably  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Eeliaut 
ladies. 

'  The  men  of  these  several  tribes  differ  slightly  from  each  other  in 
appearance ;  though  the  features  of  all  approach  more  or  less  to  the 
Tartar  physiognomy,  having  small  eyes  set  comerwise,  little  flat  noses, 
high  cheekbones,  and  a  scanty  bearcl  or  none  at  all.  They  wear  loose 
shirts  and  cloaks  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  sash,  drawers  of  cotton 
or  silk,  and  caps  of  sheep-skin, — red,  gray,  or  black,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  They  are  provided  with  a  spear  and  sword,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  some  have  matchlocks ;  but  in  parting  with  the  arms 
they  have  lost  the  unerring  skill  of  their  forefathers,  without  having 
yet  acquired  the  full  use  of  more  modern  weapons. 

<  The  Turkomans  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  of  every  kind,  but 
they  value  most  their  noble  breed  of  horses.  These  animals  are  cele- 
brated all  over  Persia  for  speed  and  power  of  endurance.  Their  large 
heads,  long  necks,  bodies,  and  1^,  combined  with  narrow  chests,  do 
not  impress  a  stranger  with  high  ideas  of  their  value,  although  their 
powerful  quarters,  flue  shoulders,  and  the  cleanness  of  their  limbs, 
would  not  fail  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  competent  judge ;  and  experience 
has  shown,  that  for  a  long-continued  effort  no  horse  can  compare  with 
that  of  the  desert.  In  training,  they  run  them  many  miles  day  after 
day,  feed  them  sparingly  on  plain  barley,  and  pile  warm  coverings 
upon  them  at  night  to  sweat  them,  until  every  particle  of  fat  is  re- 
moved, and  the  flesh  becomes  hard  and  tendinous ;  so  that,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  *'  the  flesh  is  marble.*'  After  this  treatment  they  are  ca- 
pable of  travelling  with  wonderful  speed  a  long  time,  without  losing 
condition  or  sinking  under  fatigue.  They  are  also  taught  to  aid  their 
riders  with  heel  and  mouth ;  so  that  at  the  voice  of  their  master  they 
seize  hold  of  an  enemy,  and  even  chase  a  fugitive. 

'  Thus  mounted,  the  Turkomans,  in  larger  or  smaller  bodies  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view,  and  under  a  chief  chosen  for  the  occasion,  set 
off  on  their  chappows,  (or  plundering  parties,) — a  term  that  causes 
many  a  villager  in  Khorasan,  and  even  in  Irak,  to  tremble  with  dis- 
may. Carrying  behind  their  saddles  a  scanty  allowance  of  barley  bread 
or  meal,  to  serve  themselves  and  their  horses  for  a  week — for  they  fare 
alike — they  march  day  and  night,  with  intervals  of  not  more  than  an 
hour's  halt  at  morning  and  evening  prayer.  In  this  way  they  reach 
with  astonishing  celerity  the  outskirts  of  the  place  to  be  attacked. 
This  is  often  400  or  500  miles  from  their  homes, — a  distance  which  they 
travel  at  the  rate  of  80  or  100  miles  a-day.  A  chappowthat  destroyed. 
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while  the  author  wm  mt  Mushed,  a  village  near  Ghonan,  fortj  miles 
from  Herat,  must  have  marched  fully  ^re  hundred  miles. 

'  Arrived  at  the  vicinity  of  their  destined  prey,  if  a  small  town,  they 
halt  in  some  hollow  near  it,  and  wait  in  silence  till  the  dawn,  when 
the  inhabitants  open  their  gates  and  issue  forth  on  their  various  occu- 
pitions.  At  once  the  fearful  Turkoman  shout  is  heard,  and  the  grim 
tMmd,  dashing  from  their  lurking  places,  seize  all  they  can  get  hold  of, 
cut  down  those  who  resist,  plunder  the  houses,  and,  binding  the  booty 
on  the  cattle  they  have  secured,  retreat  like  the  passing  blasts  befim 
the  neighbourhood  can  receive  the  alarm. 

'  Should  the  object  of  attack  be  a  caravan,  they  conceal  themselves 
in  some  ravine  near  its  course ;  scouts  are  stationed  unseen,  on  the 
heights  around ;  and  when  the  devoted  travellers  reach  the  ambnscade, 
the  barbarians  dart  upon  them  with  a  rapidity  that  defies  resistance  or 
escape,  bear  down  every  <^)puBition,  and  bind  as  prisoners  all  on  whom 
they  can  lay  hands.  Then  begins  the  work  of  plunder,  and  generally 
of  blood.  Those  who  are  old  and  unfit  for  work  are  massacred ;  the 
cattle  not  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  retreat  are  disabled  inr  cut  to 
pieces ;  the  goods  thought  worth  the  carriage  are  placed  as  loads  upon 
the  rest :  and  an  immediate  retreat  is  commenced.  The  captives,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them,  are  fastened  by  ropes  to  the  saddles  of 
the  Turkomans,  who,  if  they  do  not  move  fast,  drive  them  on  with 
heavy  blows.  Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  wretches 
are  stript  to  the  drawers ;  even  shoes  are  seldom  left  to  them ;  and 
they  are  never  accommodated  with  a  horse  unless  pursoit  renders  it 
necessary.  With  equal  rapidity  they  return  home,  and  lodge  both 
booty  and  prisoners  in  their  desert  abodes ;  and  the  latter  in  due  time 
find  a  hopeless  thraldrom,  or  a  happy  release,  though  at  an  exorbitant 
ransom,  in  the  market-places  of  Bokhara  or  of  Khyvah.'  pp.  S7&-380. 

The  topographical  description  in  the  present  volume  is  very 
slight  and  general.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  entirely  from  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Editor  of  the  Modem  TraveUer,  ihe  success 
of  which  publication  led  to  the  projecting  of  the  present  series. 
To  the  fuller  information  contained  in  that  work,  there  is,  how- 
ever,  no  reference.  Indeed,  the  cautious  avoidance  of  all  refer- 
ence to  it  is  ver}'  observable,  and  we  must  say,  not  very  creditaUe. 
The  geography  of  Ajerbijan  and  the  Caspian  provinces  has  re- 
cently received  valuable  illustration  from  the  joomal  of  a  tour 
performed,  by  order  of  his  royal  highness  Abbas  Mina,  by 
Colonel  Monteith,  and  printed  in  the  third  vofaune  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  of  which  ii  is  our  intentioii 
to  give  some  account  in  our  next  Number. 

Air.  Crichton'^s  History  of  Arabia  is  a  highly  respectaUe  per- 
formance, although  the  Compiler  has  laid  himself  opm  to  some 
severe  strictures,  by  concealing  the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  his 
predecessors,  and  more  especially  by  his  wholesale  plagiarisms  fitHn 
Gibbon*.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  plan  and  contents. 

"~^       *  Brit.  Critic  Jan.  1834. 
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Volume  the  First.  I.  Introductory  View  of  Arabian  History. 
II.  Description  of  Arabia.  III.  Primitive  Inhabitants.  IV.  Ancient 
History.  V.  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Arabs. 
VI.  L'ife  of  Mohammed.  VII.  The  Koran.  VIII.  Conquests  of  the 
Saracens.  IX.  Wars  of  the  Caliphs.  X.  Conquest  of  Africa  and 
Spain. 

Volume  the  Second.  I.  The  Abassides.  II.  Caliphs  of  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Spain.  III.  Literature  of  the  Arabs.  I V.  Civil  History 
and  Government.  V.  Description  of  the  Hedjaz  and  Mecca.  VI.  The 
Mohammedan  Pilgrimage.  VII.  History  of  the  Wahabees.  VIII. 
Social  State  of  the  Arabs.     IX.  Natural  History  of  Arabia. 

These  volumes,  it  will  be  seen,  contain  a  history  of  the  Arabs, 
rather  than  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  various  nations  who  have  been 
included  under  that  general  name.  The  reader  will  not  com- 
plain that  the  work  is  so  comprehensive,  although  the  history  of 
the  Spanish,  Moorish,  and  Syrian  dynasties  might  seem  scarcely 
to  belong  to  Arabia,  more  than  the  history  of  England  does  to 
that  of  the  country  from  which  our  Saxon  progenitors  issued,  or 
that  of  the  United  States  to  English  history.  Yet,  the  diffusion 
of  their  language,  together  with  the  faith  which  they  planted  with 
the  sword,  rendered  the  Arabs  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Egypt,  and 
Western  Asia  essentially  one  nation,  even  after  the  division  of  the 
khalifate. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  subject  of  these  volumes  is  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Li&  and  Faith  of  Mohammed,  to 
which,  in  fact,  all  the  geographical  and  descriptive  matter  is  sub- 
sidiary. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Crichton,  in  giving 
a  Ust  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subiect,  should  not  have 
noticed  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Forster.  His  own  bi(^aphical  sketch  is 
taken  chiefly  from  Gibbon,  but  without  any  sufficient  or  distinct 
acknowledgement.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  he  is  able  to  write,  we  take  the  following  striking  observa- 
tions from  the  Introduction. 

'  Nothing  in  the  political  annals  of  mankind  presents  a  more  extraf 
ordinary  spectacle  than  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  revolution  whichy 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  sprung  up  in  this  obscure 
corner  of  the  East.  Originating  in  the  bold  but  impious  pretensions 
of  one  man,  who  had  the  art  to  concentrate  the  scattered  and  impe- 
tuous energies  of  his  country  into  the  channel  of  his  own  ambition,  it 
spread  with  amazing  celerity ;  and  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  co- 
vered an  extent  of  territory  greater  than  was  ever  owned  by  Rome  m 
the  Augustan  age  of  her  power.  All  that  we  read  of  the  fabled  mo- 
narchies of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  the  boasted  expeditions  of  Cyms 
and  Alexander,  or  the  vast  regions  overrun  by  the  Mogid  and  Tartar 
hordes,  will  bear  no  comparison  to  the  dominion  of  Mohammed  ;  fior 
it  embraced  them  all.  Reaching  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  other,  it  comprehended  du^ 
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ring  a  certain  period  three-fourths  of  Asia^  the   whole  of  Northern 
Africa^  and  a  conaiderable  portion  of  Europe. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  stability  of  this  colossal  power  did  not  equal  its 
greatness.  Religious  disputes^  and  the  jarring  interests  of  families  or 
individuals  who  claim  an  hereditary  title  to  the  succession,  save  rise 
to  discords  and  revolts  that  soon  broke  down  this  huge  pontiScal  mo- 
narchy into  a  variety  of  separate  and  independent  principalities.  At 
a  later  epoch,  too,  foreign  invasion  completed  that  overthrow  which 
intestine  divisions  had  begun.  The  quarrels  of  rival  caliphs  were  suc- 
ceeded by  wars  and  revolutions  not  less  sanguinary  than  had  marked 
the  rise  and  establishment  of  their  power.  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Tar- 
tars, numerous  as  the  locusts  from  their  own  deserts,  poured  in  their 
wild  and  undisciplined  swarms  on  all  sides  of  the  Moslem  dominions, 
and  in  process  of  time  won  back  the  extensive  territories  which  a  war- 
like superstition  had  wrested  from  them.  New  states  and  kingdoms 
sprung  from  this  imperial  wreck,  and  gradually  settled  themselves  over 
the  fair  and  ample  regions  which  the  Saracen  conquests  had  embraced. 
The  power  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphs  shrunk  back  into  the  same 
obscurity  from  which  they  had  risen.  But  while  their  temporal  do- 
minion was  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits  within  the  Seas  of  Arabia, 
the  faith  and  the  fame  of  I^Iohammed  were  left  to  enjoy  all  the 
ascendancy  which  his  first  triumphs  had  gained.  The  victorious  na- 
tions who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  feeble  successors  retained  all  their 
veneration  for  his  religion,  and  willingly  rendered  him  allegiance  as 
their  spiritual  master;  and,  at  the  present  day,  his  creed  reigns 
throughout  the  East  with  nearly  as  absolute  and  undisputed  authority 
over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  as  in  the  proudest  era  of  Sa- 
racen despotism. 

'  Short  as  was  the  career  of  this  military  pageant,  which  achieved 
such  vast  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  world,  it  is  replete  with  events  interesting  to  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher ;  unfolding  a  series  of  characters  and 
incidents  that  will  both  engage  and  reward  our  curiosity.  The  vic- 
tories, revolutions,  and  capricious  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune  that 
pass  by  in  rapid  succession,  are  without  example  in  any  nation  of  an- 
cient or  modern  Europe.  The  catalogue  of  the  leading  personages, 
the  caliphs  and  conquerors  that  figured  on  this  remarkable  theatre, 
presents  some  strange  contrasts  to  the  ordinary  history  of  successful 
adventurers,  and  the  distribution  of  earthly  grandeur.  Among  other 
nations,  heroes  and  legislators  generally  require  a  process  of  training, 
and  it  is  only  by  slow  and  persevering  degrees  that  the  usurper  ascends 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition.  Here  we  have  the  rare  spectacle  of 
slaves  mounted  on  thrones  ;  lawless  bandits  becoming  the  dispensers 
of  justice  and  protection  ;  illiterate  shepherds  and  merchants  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  commanders  of  armies,  or  vested  with  the  so- 
lemn functions  of  kings  and  pontiffs.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear^ 
not  a  few  of  them  were  distinguished  for  civil  and  military  talents  ; 
others  have  gained  a  lasting  celebrity  by  their  patronage  and  love  of 
science  ;  and  some  of  them  shed  a  lustre  on  the  diadem,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  those  peaceful  and  princely  virtues  which  have  procured  for 
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the  nikm  of  other  countries  the  venerable  title  of  Fathers  of  their 
people. 

'  It  was  in  the  courts  of  Bagdad  and  Cu£a,  of  Damascus  and  Cor- 
dova, that  learning  found  a  hospitable  asylum,  when  a  succession  of 
barbarous  inroads  had  nearly  quenched  the  last  rays  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  scarcely  lefb  a  single  monument  of  art  or  ge- 
nius in  Europe.  Nothing,  except  their  own  victories,  is  more  sur- 
prising than  the  progress  which  this  acute  and  ingenious  people  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  From  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  for 
centuries,  they  emerged  with  a  lustre  not  more  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  than  for  the  gigantic  height  to  which  it  rose.  Nor  can  we 
account,  except  from  the  strength  and  versatility  of  their  mental  capa- 
cities, for  this  sudden  blaze  of  genius  which  burst  forth  in  every  cor- 
ner of  their  empire,  and  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  ther  arms  ex- 
tended. Many  of  the  caliphs  were  protectors  of  learning.  They 
lived  surrounded  with  poets  and  orators,  and  assembled  in  their  pa- 
laces men  of  the  most  distinguished  acquirements  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  name  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  the  hero  of  the 
Tliousand-and-one  Nights,  stands  associated  with  those  enchanting 
fictiuns  which  have  made  Bagdad  a  fairy-land,  and  will  continue  to 
diffuse  a  charm  until  taste  and  imagination  shall  become  extinct. 

'  Under  his  successors,  learning  of  all  kinds  was  cultivated  and  pro- 
pagated with  equal  zeal.  In  every  town,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris to  the  Atlantic,  schools  and  colleges  were  established.  The  sun 
of  science  and  philosophy  diffused  its  humanizing  influence  over  the 
flerce  spirits  and  savage  manners  of  Africa.  A  chain  of  academies 
stretched  along  the  whole  Mediterranean  shore ;  and  in  the  cities  of 
Cairo,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  ap- 
propriated to  public  instruction.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  22—25. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  bears  marks  of  beil^  hasti^ 
put  together ;  and  the  materials  are  not  well  arranged.  Chapter 
IV.,  *  On  the  Civil  History  and  Government  of  the  Arabs,"*  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  topographical  description ;  while  the  Vlllth 
chapter,  on  the  ^  Social  state  of  the  Arabs,"  contains  information 
that  should  have  been  given  under  the  fourth,  to  which  it  forms 
an  appendix.  There  is  no  proper  discrimination,  moreover,  be- 
tween the  diflTerent  nations  who  are  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Arabs  and  Arabians.  The  distinction  between  the  Be- 
doweens  and  the  dwellers  in  towns,  is  of  course  adverted  to ; 
but  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  description  of  their  sociid 
state  and  manners ;  while  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  Fellahs, 
the  Moggrebyns,  and  the  Arabians  of  Syria,  is  not  noticed.  If 
it  be  said,  that  the  work  is  professedly  only  a  history  of  Arabia, 
then  one  half  of  it  might  nave  been  spared.  If,  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  designed  to  give  a  history  and  description  of  the  Arar 
bian  nation,  it  is  far  from  complete.  But  the  chief  defect  of  the 
work  is  the  absence  of  the  comprehensive  and  philosophical  spi- 
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rit  requisite  to  a  just  moral  estimate  of  the  historical  phenomena, 
and  more  especially  of  the  true  character  and  social  effects  of  the 
Mohammedan  fanaticism.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  impute 
this  to  Mr.  Crichton  as  a  failure,  since  he  has  made  no  attempt 
of  the  kind,  and  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  or  religious  re- 
flections. As  the  subject  will  probably  come  before  us  in  no- 
ticing a  valuable  work  now  on  our  table,  we  abstain  from  making 
these  volumes  the  text  of  any  further  remarks. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Study  of  General  History :  an  Introductory  Lecture 
delivered  in  the  University  of  London,  on  the  Evening  of  February 
14,  1834.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History. 

TJ  NDER  the  vague  denomination  of  History,  we  are  accustomed 
to  confound,  without  reflecting,  several  very  distinct  lines  of 
investigation  and  branches  of  knowledge.  General  or  universal 
history  seems  to  difier  from  the  history  of  particular  nations  or 
countries  as  geography  does  from  topography  ;  but,  besides  this 
broad  distinction,  what  may  be  termed,  respectively,  physical  his- 
tory, political  history,  and  moral  or  philosophical  history — in  other 
words,  the  history  of  the  globe  and  its  chronology,  its  various 
races  and  languages,  the  history  of  states  and  revolutions  with 
their  laws  and  polities,  and  the  history  of  Divine  Providence, — 
form  three  species  of  literary  investigation  almost  as  distinct  as  the 
sciences  of  jpliysiology,  political  economy,  and  moral  philosophy. 
To  speak  hf  the  importance  of  the  study  of  history,  is  to  propound 
tfie  most  common-place  truism ;  and  yet,  how  little  study  is 
really  given  to  any  one  of  its  distinct  branches  !  What  is  the 
worth  of  the  historical  knowledge  imparted  in  our  schools,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  meagre  annals,  romantic  fables,  and 
discoloured  facts,  the  moral  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
admiration  of  military  achievements,  a  complacency  in  heathen* 
ism,  and  a  set  of  common-place  notions  and  prejudices  which 
afterwards  stand  in  the  way  of  more  liberal  sentiments?  Few 
persons,  however,  comparatively,  pursue  the  study  of  history 
after  their  school-boy  days ;  hence  it  arises  that  a  few  popular 
works,  notorious  for  their  inaccuracy  or  gross  partiality  and  faith- 
lessness, maintain  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  public  mind  as  to  give 
shape  and  laws  to  polite  opinion,  and  even  to  bias  legislation. 
*  Every  observing  mind,**  Professor  Vaughan  remarks,  *  must 

*  be  constrained  to  admit,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  that 

*  all  the  respect  due  even  to  the  highly  educated,  should  be  re- 

*  quired  by  persons  knowing  little  more  of  the  real  history  of 
^  human  nature  or  of  society,  than  the  fragments  of  an  ordinary 
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^  school-book  would  have  taught  them.''  And  one  serious  conse- 
quence of  this  defective  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
cords of  human  experience,  is  strikingly  pointed  out. 

'  History  is  the  school  of  politics ;  without  it  men  may  become  the- 
orists, with  it  only  may  they  become  wise.  History  places  before  us 
the  great,  the  complex  experiment  that  has  been  in  coarse  of  trial  upon 
human  nature  for  now  some  six  thousand  years ;  and  the  system  of 
policy  which  is  not  founded  on  a  careful  estimate  of  the  results  of  this 
experiment,  may  prove  an  ignis  faiuus  to  the  vulgar,  but  will  never 
become  the  pole-star  of  the  enlightened.  Man  in  the  same  circum- 
stances is  ever,  in  effect,  the  same  being ;  and  if  truly  known  as  he 
performs  his  part  in  history,  he  will  not  often  take  us  by  surprise  in 
real  life.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have  always  consisted  of  the 
greater  and  the  less,  the  civilized  and.  the  barbarous,  the  bond  and  the 
free ;  they  have  always  supplied  their  factions  and  their  demagogues, 
their  arts  of  diplomacy  and  their  court  intrigues ;  and  by  knowing 
what  has  happened  in  these  respects,  we  learn  in  substance  what  is 
happening  still.  The  wonder  so  often  expressed  on  witnessing  the  ex- 
travagancies of  sects  in  religion,  and  of  parties  in  the  state,  is  the 
natural  expression  of  historical  ignorance ;  and  the  ill-advised  attempts 
to  counteract  such  evils,  which  are  often  made,  are  the  equally  natural 
effects  of  the  same  cause.  Here,  pre-eminently,  knowledge  is  power. 
The  man  who  would  govern  men,  or  who  would  even  benefit  them  in 
any  large  measure,  must  study  them,  and  this  not  only  as  they  live 
around  him,  but  as  they  have  lived  over  a  much  wider  surface. 

'  In  our  own  dav,  agitated  by  new  feelings,  and  teeming  with  experi- 
ments, an  enlarged  attention  to  the  lessons  of  history  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance. Nearly  every  thing  we  deem  new  has,  in  fact,  been  already 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  experience.  There  is  hardly  a^question  that 
may  become  a  matter  of  debate  either  in  the  assemblies  M  ^ir  rulers 
or  m  the  homes  of  our  people,  on  which  history  is  not  prepared  to 
shed  a  light  at  once  true  and  prophetic.  And  that  we  may  become^ 
in  our  measure,  the  benefactors  of  our  country  and  of  man,  are  we 
not  bound  to  secure  the  guidance  of  such  lights  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  means  ?  The  victims  of  selfishness  and  prejudice  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  past  for  their  purposes,  and  unless  appealed  to  with  equal 
frequency  and  intelligence  by  a  better  class,  patriotism,  humanity, — 
all  conceivable  interests  must  be  hazarded.  Our  periodical  literature, 
and  our  daily  journals,  abound  with  references  to  historical  questions, 
on  which,  from  the  too  general  neglect  of  appropriate  reading,  or  from 
the  injudicious  method  in  which  it  is  conducted,  the  majority  are  inca* 
pable  of  judging,  and  liable  to  injurious  imposition.'     pp.  41 — 43. 

These  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  study  of  political 
history.  But  it  is  not  less  important  that  the  moral  use  of  his- 
tory should  be  taught,  as  unfolding  ^  the  ways  of  God  to  men/ 
*'  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  history,^  it  is  justly  remarked  in 
this  valuable  introductory  lecture ;  ^  and  religion,  in  nearly  every 
^  age  and  nation,  has  been  a  master  element  in  the  development 
'  of  man.'* 
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'  We  find  it  every  where  mixing  itself  with  his  wisdom  and  his 
fblly^  his  good  and  evil... In  every  view^  the  prevailing  systems  occupy 
a  large  space  in  the  history  of  human  nature ;  and  while  they  have 
been,  in  great  part,  the  mere  product  and  reflection  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  society,  they  have  always  been  in  a  course  of  re-action  on 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  their  votaries.  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  that  history  should  be  treated  philosophically, — that  is, 
justly,  satisfactorily,  agreeably  to  common  sense,  unless  made  to  in- 
clude an  intelligent  and  candid  analysis  of  the  religions  of  mankind. 
This  necessity  is  particularly  manifest  where  the  influence  of  reh'gion 
has  been  strongly  marked.  What  kind  of  story,  for  example,  would 
the  history  of  the  Jews  be,  the  Jewish  religion  being  excluded  ;  or 
that  of  Europe  during  the  middle  age,  the  Christian  religion  being 
excluded  ;  or  that  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  being  excluded ;  or  that  of  the  great  Asiatic  nations  for  the 
last  four  thousand  years,  the  many  and  mighty  forms  of  their  philo- 
sophical theology  being  excluded !  There  can  be  no  disciplined 
thought  in  us  if  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  disruption  between  ef- 
fects and  their  causes  does  not  at  once  shock  all  our  perceptions  of  the 
just  and  the  proper.  It  must  be  repeated,  therefore,  that  where  there 
IS  no  sympathy  with  the  general  operation  of  religious  conception  and 
feeling,  there  can  be  no  true  report  of  these,  or  of  their  effects.  Men 
of  this  defective  temperament,  the  victims  of  a  lethargic  scepticism 
with  regard  to  everything  spiritual  and  invisible,  are  not  so  much  parts 
of  humanity  as  exceptions  to  it ;  and  their  labours  in  consequence 
have  tended  rather  to  obscure  than  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  involved  in  the  history  of  our  race.'     pp.  19 — 20. 

If  this  view  of  history  be  just*,  to  how  great  an  extent  does 
it  require  to  be  re-written  !  But,  this  being  at  present  imprac- 
ticable, how  important  and  responsible  a  function  is  that  of  the 
teacher  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  exposition  of  the  obscure  and 
faulty  text  of  the  historian.  Professor  Vaughan  has  shewn  how 
well  qualified  he  is  to  sustain  this  office,  by  the  enlarged  and  pro- 
found view  he  has  taken  of  its  requisites  and  duties.     ^  What  is 

*  wanting  in  this  department,^  he  says,  *  is,  I  conceive,  a  course 
^  of  instruction  that  may  lead  to  a  sound  habit  of  criticism  in  re- 

*  gard  to  historical  testimony ;  to  a  wise  discrimination  as  to  the 

*  value  of  historical  facts ;  and  to  such  a  classification  of  these 

*  as  may  render  them  immediately  illustrative  of  what  is  most 

*  important  to  be  known  in  relation  to  the  people  with  whose  cir- 

*  cumstances  they  are  connected.^     In  the  following  paragraphs, 
the  Professor  explains  the  plan  which  he  proposes  to  aidopt. 

'  The  chief  end  contemplated  by  the  majority  in  reading  history  is 
amusement.     The  principal  object  of  the  student  we  must  suppose  is 


^  '  There  is  no  good  history  of  the  progress  of  society.'     Douglas 
on  the  Advancement  of  Society. 
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instruction.     Two  questions,  therefore,  occur  -involved  in  the  one  in- 
quiry immediately  before  us  ; — first,  what  are  the  matters  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  sake  of  which  history  should  be  studied ;  and,  secondly, 
what  is  the  mode  in    which  this  instruction  may  be  best  and  most 
readily  conveyed  ?     There  are  a  few  points,  under  one  or  the  other  of 
which  nearly  all  the  matters  may  be  classed,  which  make  history  of 
importance  in  the  esteem  of  persons  whose  object  is  improvement. 
The  first  of  these  embrace  legislation  and  government ;  the  second, 
commerce,  science,  and  art  ;  the  third,  literature  ;  the  fourth,  religion  ; 
and  the  last,  national  character,  including  manners  and  customs.     The 
value  of  history  must  every  where  depend  on  its  being  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  one  or  more  of  these  points.' 

'  If  history  be  prosecuted  as  a  study,  and  on  the  principle  of  ana- 
lysis to  which  reference  has  been  made,  a  broad  outline,  which  should 
exhibit  leading  facts,  and  indicate  the  character  of  the  events  which 
may  belong  to  a  period  rather  than  their  number,  would  suffice  for 
every  purpose  that  a  teacher  of  history  could  well  propose.     My  plan, 
accordingly,  when  entering  upon  an  epoch,  will  be,  in  the  first  place, 
to   present  an  outline  of   this  description,  and  then  to  retrace  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  rapidly  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting its  several  classes  of  facts  with  the  particular  departments  of 
knowledge  which  they  serve  especially  to  illustrate,  and  to  which  on 
our  general  principle  they  most  properly  belong ;  and  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  give  to  each  of  these  separate  sections  as  much   com- 
pleteness in  itself  as  possible.     From  this  method  of  teaching,  much 
useful  information  may  be  derived,  with  very  moderate  effort ;  a  com- 
paratively small  space  being  sufficient  to  brmg  out  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory with  regard  to  those  great  questions  which  make  the  study  of  it 
important.     The  object  of  chief  interest  with  one,  may  be  legislation 
and  government ;  with  another,  commerce,  science,  or  the  arts ;  with 
a  third,  literature  ;  with  a  fourth,  religion  ;  and,  with  some,  national 
character  and  usage.     When  directing  attention  to  the  greater  com- 
munities of  mankind,  whether  in  remote  or  more  recent  times,  it  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  produce  authenticated  and  luminous  views  of  their 
condition,  with  respect  to  all  these  great  features  in  historical  por- 
traiture.    It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  I  should  do  any  tolerable 
justice  to  so  comprehensive  a  subject  as  Universal  History^  unless  aa 
attempt  be  made  to  separate  it  into  parts,  in  some  such  manner  as  now 
announced.     But  thus  viewed,  the  wide  chaos  begins  to  show  itself 
susceptible  of  order ;  and  a  way  is  seen  through  what  would  other- 
wise appear  a  pathless  wilderness,  or  an  interminable  forest.' 

pp.  23—26. 

Professor  Vaughan  proposes  to  divide  his  lectures  into  the  fol- 
lowing courses :  I.  Ancient  History,  embracing  the  period  from 
our  earliest  historical  notices  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  fifth  century.  II.  The  Mohammedan  religion,  conquests, 
and  civilization,  from  the  Birth  of  Mohammed  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  III.  The  State  of  Society  in  Etirope  during 
the  s^me  period.    IV.  Modem  History,  first  period :  from  the 
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Age  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  V.  Se- 
cond period,  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  beginning 
of  the  French  Revolution.  VI.  From  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present  day.  To  designate  each  of  these  periods  by  one  sig- 
nificant word,  we  may  thus  characterize  them  : — Paganism;  Mo- 
ham  medism  ;  Feudalism ;  Protestantism ;  Despotism ; — and  how- 
shall  we  describe  an  era  from  which,  though  ushered  in  by  con- 
vulsions and  portents,  posterity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  date  the 
political  regeneration  of  society  by  the  humanising  influence  of 
those  better  principles  which  can  alone  give  permanence  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.'^  Professor  Vaughan  may  seem  to  have 
undertaken  an  herculean  task;  but  few  men  have  shewn  them- 
selves better  qualified  by  patience  of  investigation,  well  directed 
industry,  philosophical  candour,  and  an  uncompromising  love  of 
truth,  to  All  up  the  outline  in  a  manner  that  shall  stamp  a  high 
value  upon  the  course  of  instruction  to  which  he  invites  the  stu- 
dent. We  cordially  wish  him  success  in  his  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote that  ^  intellectual  reform  ^  in  education,  which  shall  *  assign 
*  to  History  its  due  prominence  in  the  class  of  liberal  studies.** 


Art.    VI.      Conversational  Exercises   on    the    Gospels,    in  2  Vols. 
18mo>  pp.  194,  205.    London,  1834. 

T^HE  author  or  authoress  of  this  valuable  little  book  (for  we 
-■-  rather  suspect  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  feminine  pen)  has 
fallen  into  an  error  of  which  cntics  have  not  generally  much  rea- 
son to  complain, — that  of  underrating  her  own  production.  It  is 
certainly  adapted  to  a  class  of  students  far  in  advance  of  those 
for  whom,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  ita  unpretending  title,  it  is  in- 
tended. The  work  is,  in  fact,  a  Bible-class  manual,  from  tha 
study  of  which  intelligent  young  persons  might  derive  gveal  ad* 
▼antt^e.  As.  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  series  of  Questione  and 
Answers  on  the  Gospels;  and  as  it  was  originally  written  with 
a  view  to  assist  two  classes  meeting  weekly  for  improvement  in 
Scriptural  knowledge,  so  it  now  appears  in  print  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  encourage  and  aid  those  who  may  bare  influence  and  lei- 
sure enough  to  pursue  similar  labours  ot  love.  The  Harmony  on 
which  the  questions  are  framed,  corresponds  to  the  arrangement 
of  Townsend,  and  embraces  every  one  of  his  sections,  although, 
in  some  instances,  two  have  been  blended  into  one.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  book,  we  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce its  execution  ^Khly  creditable  to  the  research  and  judg- 
ment of  the  writer.  Tne  cyjestioDf  are  for  the  most  part  plain 
and  practical,  and  the  answers  seem  to  have  been  supplied  or 
suggested  Iqr  Scott,  Doddridge,  or  Henry.  We  shall,  nowever, 
fie  most  lilpely  to -do  justice  to  the  book;  and  at  the  same  time! 
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give  our  readers  a  more  correct  impression  of  its  character  than 
any  description  will  supply,  by  presenting  a  brief  section  from 
each  volume.     The  first  is  from  Vol.  I.     *  The  Questions/ 

'SECTION  XXXV. 

'CBRIBT   DINES   WITH    MATTHfeW. 

'  Matt.  ix.  10-18.    Mark  ii.  15—23.     Luke  v.  20  to  the  end. 

'  564.  (Matt.  ix.  12.)  Were  there  any  spiritually  whole  among  the 
attendants  of  our  Lord  ? 

565.  (13.)  From  what  part  of  the  Old  Testament  are  these  words 
taken,  "  /  will  have  mercy,'*  Sec*,  and  what  is  their  meaning  } 

566.  (Luke  v.  33.)  Were  the  disciples  of  John  wrong  in  fasting 
like  the  Pharisees  ? 

567.  (34.)  Is  there  any  reference  here  to  any  thing  John  had  said 
respecting  our  Saviour  ? 

568.  (35.)  What  is  meant  by  the  bridegroom  being  taken  away  ? 

569.  (37.)  Is  it  the  case  that  new  wine  is  likely  to  burst  old 
bottles  ? 

570.  (36—38.)  What  was  the  instruction  our  Lord  would  convey 
as  relating  to  his  gospel  ? 

571.  Was  the  uniting  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
with  the  duties  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ever  attempted  after  the 
time  of  our  Lord  ? 

572.  (39.)  Is  then  religion  different  from  what  it  was  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  ?  '     Vol.  I.  pp.  54^  5. 

The  answers  to  the  above  are  thus  furnished  in  the  second 
volume. 

'SECTION  XXXV. 

'CHRIST   DINES   WITH    MATTHEW. 

•  Matt.  ix.  10—18.     Mark  ii.  15—23.     Luke  v.  29  to  the  end. 

'564.  (Matt.  ix.  12.)  No:  the  Pharisees  were  whole  in  their  own 
estimation, — and  this  is  what  our  Lord's  words  refer  to. 

565.  (13.)  No  number  of  sacrifices,  or  the  strictest  attention  to  all 
ritual  observances,  could  avail  any  thing,  so  long  as  sin  waa  indulged, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.     The  words  are  from  Hosea  vi.  6. 

566.  (Luke  v.  33.)  John's  afflicted  circumstances  (he  was  at  thia 
time  in  prison)  no  doubt  led  his  disciples  t»  observe  frequent  fasts; 
but  they  seem  in  great  measure  to  have  conformed  to  the  uncommand- 
ed  plausible  austerities  which  formed  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees. 

567.  (34.)  Yes.     See  John  iii.  29. 

568.  (35.)  It  refers  to  our  Saviour's  being  taken  from  them  by  his 
crucifixion,  and  aftenvards  by  his  ascension,  when  they  would  meet 
with  trials,  which  would  render  fasting  seasonable. 

569.  (37.)  The  text  refers  to  leathern  bottles^  which  would  burst 
through  the  fermenting  of  the  wine. 

570.  (36^38.)  That  there  could  be  no  coalition  between  the  old 
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aad  new  dispensations^  or  rather  between  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees 
and  that  of  Jesus. 

571.  Yes:  it  was  the  grand  fault  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  of 
Christianity^  against  whom  St.  Paul  so  zealously  contended,  especially 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Gralatians. 

572.  (39.)  The  substantials  of  religion  have  been  the  same  from  the 
first  revelation  of  mercy  to  man ;  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  sub- 
stantials of  religion  will  ever  deem  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness, 
preferable  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  party/     Vol.  II.  p.  G6. 

It  is  needless  to  add  any  observations  of  our  own  on  the  im- 

Eortance  of  Bible  instruction.  We  hope  to  see  classes  of  this 
ind  multiplied  amongst  us.  The  diffusion  of  Scriptural  know- 
ledge is  the  safety  of  the  Church.  It  is  ignorance, — a  limited 
and  partial  acquaintance  with  Divine  Truth,  that  is  thefruitfiil  pa- 
rent both  of  Antinomianism  and  every  other  form  of , fanatical 
extravagance.  The  only  safeguard  against  these  pestilent  errors 
is  to  be  found  in  an  enlarged  and  intelligent  course  of  scriptural 
study.  Entertaining  these  views,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce every  publication  calculated  to  promote  such  a  "  search  '*'* 
of  Holy  Writ,  a  blessing  to  the  Church  ;  and  we  cordially  wish 
that  the  little  vohimes  before  us  may  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Dissent  unscriplnral  and  unjustifiable,  demonstrated 
in  an  Examination  of  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Sermon  and  Appendix, 
entitled.  The  Necessity  of  Religion  to  the  Well-being  of  a  Nation, 
&c.  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  their  Author.  By  Samuel  Lee,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  Bristol,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. — 8vo,  pp.  88.     Cambridge,  1834. 

2.  Some  Heinarks  on  the  Dean  of  Peterborough's  Tract,  entitled, 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Admission  of  Persons,  without  regard  to  their 
religious  Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land." By  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c. 
&c.     8vo,  pp.  24.     Cambridge,  1834. 


1  T  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  the  ilrst  of  these  pamphlets, 
■*  Professor  Lee  should  stand  forward  as  the  champion,  in  the  se- 
cond, as  the  opponent  of  illiberal  opinions.  If,  in  the  latter  cha- 
racter, he  has  displayed  more  of  his  native  good  sense,  and  in 
the  former,  more  of  the  prejudices  of  which  prebendal  stalls  are 
the  appropriate  nests  and  nurseries,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
in  both  pamphlets  we  recognize  the  amiable  character  of  the 
learned  Writer,  whose  chief  fault  is  an  ardent  temperament  that 
sometimes  leads  him  to  blunder,  not  through  ignorance,  but 
through  rashness,  and  to  mistake  opinion  for  demonstration. 
DiMcnt  Ufewotihtrated''  to  be  ^  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable'! 
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This  is  language  savouring  of  self-complacency,  more  than  of 
candour  or  the  modesty  of  wisdom.  And  the  vagueness  of  the 
expressions  correspond  to  the  flippancy  of  the  assertion.  What 
is  Dissent?  Protestantism  is  no  more  than  Dissent  from  Roman- 
ism. Episcopalianism,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  Dissent 
from  the  Established  Church.  Is  then  all  Dissent  unjustifiable.' 
If  not,  under  what  circumstances,  and  on  what  grounds,  does  it 
become  so  ?  To  this  natural  inquiry,  no  answer  can  be  extracted 
from  the  Professor^s  pamphlet.  In  a  note,  he  anticipates  that  it 
may  be  urged,  on  his  principles  the  Reformers  could  not  have 
split  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  answer  is  that  most  con- 
venient and  convincing  of  all  demonstrations, — a  bare,  flat  denial. 

*  I  deny  this\  he  says.     *  I  deny,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 

*  it  is  called,  ever  possessed  any  real  authority  in  these  realms ; 
^  and  I  shall  maintain  that  Episcopacy  was  set  up  in  this  island 

*  long  before  Austin  the  monk  came  into  it."*  And  can  the  learned 
Professor  impose  this  upon  himself  as  coherent  reasoning  ?    Does 
he  imagine  that  his  denying  an  historical  fact,  and  maintaining  a 
Welsh  fable,  can  have  the  slightest  eifect  as  argument  P     The 
question  relates  to  principles,  not  to  points  of  antiquarianism. 
Even  if  Episcopacy  were  older  than  the  Roman  domination  in 
this  country,  on  what  ground  would  the  Professor  excuse  the 
schism  of  Luther  ?     The  Reformers  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England,  dissented,  on  the  same  grounds,  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  a  corrupt  Church ;  and  they  resisted  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  powers,  by  which  it  was  established  and  up- 
held.    Every  where  but  in  England,  the  Protestants  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  diocesan  Episcopacy.     Whether  they  judged  rightly 
or  not  in  renouncing  that  form  of  polity,  is  immaterial  to  the  ar- 
gument.    The  question  is,  were  they  justified  in  their  Protestant 
Dissent  ?     Upon  Professor  Lee's  principles,  they  were  in  the 
wrong.     If  he  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  shew,  if  he  can,  upon 
what  principle  of  Scripture  or  common  sense,  their  Protestantism 
was  defensible,  while  Dissent  from  the  State-church  of  these  realms 
is  unjustifiable.   His  reply  is  no  better  than  a  subterfuge.  If  Pro- 
testantism consisted  in  simply  abjuring  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  or,  in  other  words,  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Romey  its 
martyrs  were  but  the  victims  of  a  political  quarrel,  and  died  for  a 
mere  point  of  precedency.     The  Church  of  Rome  in  England 
was  the  only  Church  established  in  England  which  had  any  real 
authority;  and  by  that  legal  authority  in  Church  and  State, 
Cobham,  and  Latimer,  and  Hooper,  were  adjudged  to  the  stake. 
By  the  same  authority,  under  the  lay  popedom  of  the  Defenders 
of  the  Faith,  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Non- 
conformist Reformation,  were  consigned  to  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment.    Professor  Lee,  throughout  his  pamphlet,  confuses  and 
mixes  up  the  subordinate  and  accidental  controversy  relating  to 
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the  form  of  Church  government,  with  the  distinct  and  funda- 
mental question  relating  to  State  authority  in  religion,  and  in- 
volving  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  This  is  a  common 
mistake,  but  it  is  one  which  necessarily  nullifies  the  whole  of  his 
reasoning ;  and  it  shews  how  far  short  learned  men  may  some- 
times fall  of  understanding  very  plain  things.  Professor  Lee 
knows  much  more  about  Arabic  tnan  he  does  about  the  subject 
he  has  here  ventured  to  write  upon. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  his  pamphlet,  indeed,  the 
learned  Writer  assumes  the  modest  language  of  an  inquirer ;  and 
he  seems  to  complain  of  Dr.  Smith,  because  he  did  not  bring 
forward,  in  his  Sermon,  all  the  best  arguments  which  could  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  he  intimates.  He  therefore 
ventures  to  doubt  whether  such  reasons  are  to  be  found  !  This  is 
not  paying  a  very  high  compliment  to  Dr.  Smith'*s  understanding 
or  integrity,  who  not  only  expresses  his  conviction  that  a  variety 
of  reasons  might  be  adduced,  but  refers  to  writers  by  whom  they 
have  been  urged,  and  in  whose  works  they  are  to  be  found.  Has 
Professor  Lee  ever  read  those  works  ?  If  not,  his  doubts  imply 
only  a  very  unphilosophical  contempt  of  the  proper  means  of 
satisfying  his  inquiries. 

But  we  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  which  Dr.  Lee  raises 
against  the  clear  and  moderate  statements  of  the  learned  Dis- 
senter. 

'  I  want^'  he  says,  '  to  be  informed,  in  the  first  place.  What  Ihe  dis' 
dnctions  are,  and  What  the  grounds  on  which  they  can  be  maintained, 
between  the  religious  and  political  character  of  a  Uhristian  king ;  be- 
tween his  duties  as  a  man,  and  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  Have  yoo 
discovered  any  principles,  by  which  the  political  movements  of  a 
Christian  king  may  be  regulated,  independent  of  those  laid  down  in 
revealed  religion  ?  Or,  that  his  duties  as  a  man,  are  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  is  bound  to  follow  as  a  Christian  man  ? 

'  Again,  in  what  way  does  such  king  stand  differently  situated,  as  to 
questions  of  conscience,  in  the  capacity  of  holder  of  the  public  purse 
in  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  privy  purse  in  the  other  ?  Is  not  the  sil- 
ver and  the  gold  the  property  of  Almighty  God  in  each  case  ?  And, 
Is  he,  at  last,  any  thing  more  than  a  steward  or  dispenser  of  these  ? 
The  surplus  of  the  privy  purse,  you  think,  may  be  disposed  of  in  aid- 
ing works  of  piety.  On  what  principle  is  it,  I  ask,  either  scriptural 
or  abstract,  that  every  portion  of  the  public  purse  is  to  be  withheld 
from  affording  any  such  aid  ?  If  the  public  purse  is  supplied  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  state ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  (as  I  think  you 
have  shewn  it  is)  that  religious  instruction  is  above  all  things  con- 
ducive and  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  I  ask  again,  on 
What  principle  is  it  that  you  recommend  a  partial  expenditure  in  the 
one  case,  for  the  furtherance  of  tliis  supreme  good,  but  in  the  other, 
forbid  every  such  contribution  ?  Is  the  responsibility  of  a  king  as  an 
individual,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  what  jou  unscripturaUy  conaidec 
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his  own,  different  from  that  of  the  same  king  as  a  puhke  officer  i  K 
anj  difference  exists^  surely  it  must  be  thiit ;  that,  as  in  his  public  ea- 
pacitj  his  powers  are  larger,  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge  are 
more  numerous ;  so  must  his  responsibility  also  be  greater,  on  the 
principle,  that  from  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  will  be  r^ 
quired.'    pp.  12 — 13. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  passage  to  have  been 
put  forth  by  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Here  we  have  a  learned  divine  unable  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  king'*s  giving  away  his  own  mo- 
ney, and  disposing  of  that  of  his  subjects,  and  talking  of  the 
King  of  England  as  *  the  holder  of  the  public  purse  "* !  !  Pretty 
constitutional  doctrine  this !  Then  he  can  see  no  difference  be- 
tween a  king'^s  private  beneficence,  and  his  -compelling  the  con- 
tributions of  his  people ; — ^no  distinction  between  his  setting  a  re- 
ligious example  to  his  people,  and  his  enforcing  upon  them,  by 
political  sanctions,  conformity  to  his  own  particular  belief; — no  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  duties  of  private  morality  and  the  poli- 
tical duties  of  government.  None  arc  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see,  and  we  have  really  too  high  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Lee^s 
good  sense,  to  imagine  that  his  not  perceiving  these  distinctions 
and  the  grounds  of  them,  arises  from  any  other  cause  than  his 
not  opening  his  eyes  or  not  wiping  his  spectacles. 

For  the  purpose  simply  of  shewing  that  Dr.  Smith  spoke  ad- 
visedly, we  shall  venture  to  transcribe  a  few  sentences  upon  this 
subject  from  a  volume  which  has  been  before  the  public  al- 
most long  enough  to  be  forgotten. 

^  We  are  told,  it  is  the  duty^  as  well  as  the  right  of  governors, 

*  to  make  laws  of  this  nature  concerning  religion, — to  make  their 

*  religion  the  religion  of  the  State.     *'  They  must  do  so,  if  they 
*'  regard  the  temporal  good  of  their  subjects.^    Assuredly,  if  it  is 

*  their  duty,  they  must  have  the  previous  right :  the  converse  of 
^  the  proposition  is  not  less  evident, — if  they  have  not  the  requi- 

*  site  right,  it  cannot  be  their  duty. 

*  In  order  to  bring  the  question  of  duty  into  a  tangible  folnri, 

*  we  must  ascertain,  first,  the  source  of  the  obligation,  and  se- 

*  condly,  the  specific  nature  of  the  duty. 

'  The  duty  of  regarding  the  temporal  good  of  his  suhgeets, 

*  should  seem  to  be  a  natural  duty  binding  upon  every  ruler 

*  arising  out  of  the  laws  of  mctral  obligation.     But  the  duty  of 

*  adopting  any  specific  means  of  providing  for  this  object,  roust 
^  very  much  depend,  one  would  imagine,  upon  the  legitimacy  and 

*  wisdom  of  the  expedient.     The  plan  proposed,  is,  that  of  mat- 

*  ing  certain  *^  laws  concerning  religion.^     But  whence  arises  die 

*  obligation  of  making  these  laws  P  Is  it  a  general  obligation 
^  extending  alike  to  all  princes  and  governors,  or  one  that  is  bind- 
^  ing  only  upon  Christian  rulers,  as  the  consequence  of  their 
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*'  having  acquired  more  enlarged  notions  of  religious  duty  ?     The 
'  latter  branch  of  the  alternative  is  seemingly  maintained  by  those 

*  who  lay  the  stress  upon  its  being  "  the  true  religion  ^  which 
^  ^^  the  SUPREME  POWER  has  a  right  to  establish  by  positive  in- 

*  stitutions."^     The  esteemed  ecclesiastical  historian  already  re- 
^  ferred  to,  after  having  stated  in  his  chapter  upon  Establish- 

*  ments,  that  ^^  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  government  that 

*  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum,  without  some  religious  esta- 
'  blishment,^  takes  notice  of  an  objection  to  his  hypothesis,  which 
'  he  owns  to  be,  on  its  first  proposal,  rather  startling.  '^  Suppose 
^  the  Civil  Magistrate  should  happen  to  have  formed  an  erroneous 
'judgement  concerning  the  true  religion:  will  he  not,  in  that 
'  case,  according  to  the  principle  of  general  expediency,  be  justi- 
'  fied  in  establishing  a  false  one  P""  To  this  query,  the  Dean 
'  scruples  not  to  give  a  decisive  negative :  "  Notning  can  justify 
'  the  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion.'*''  He  waves  the 
'  consideration  of  such  countries  as  have  never  heard  of  Jesus 
'  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  founding  his  assertion  on  the  fulness  and 
'  clearness  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  rejection  of  which 

*  must  betray,  he  argues,  great  wickedness  of  heart.     This  ex- 

*  ception,  however,  can  avail  nothing  as  a  qualification  of  the  ge- 
^  neral  position  which  he  has  laid  down,  that  a  government  cannot 
'  preserve  good  order  and  decorum  without  some  religious  esta- 

*  blishment.  For  either  Pagan  and  Mahommedan  establishments 
'  are  necessary  and  conducive  to  good  government  in  those  coun- 

*  tries  which  have  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  they  are  not. 

*  If  they  are  necessary,  the  Supreme  Magistrate  in  those  coun- 
'  tries  must  be  considered,  on  this  writer'^s  hypothesis,  as  justified 
'  in  establishing  his  religion,  although  a  false  one.     If  they  are 

*  not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  government 

*  that  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  without  some  kind  of  re- 
'  ligious  establishment.     There  is  no  way  of  escaping  from  this 

*  dilemma,  but  by  denying  the  magistrate'^s  right  to  preserve 

*  order  and  decorum  in  those  countries,  until  he  snail  have  been 

*  converted  to  Christianity. 

^  But  how  stands  the  case  as  to  countries  where  Christianity 

*  has  not  been  rejected,  yet  where  the  Civil  Magistrate  does  not 

*  happen  to  have  formed  a  very  correct  notion  respecting  the  na- 
^  ture  of  the  true  religion  ?  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  a 
'  true  religion,  or  is  it  a  false  one  ?     If  it  be  considered  in  the 

*  former  light,  then,  '^  the  supreme  power  has,*"  on  the  principle 
'  contended  for,  '^  a  right  to  establish  it  by  positive  institutions, 
'  and  to  ensure  public  respect  to  those  institutions  by  pencU 
^  lawsT''     It  is  the  duty  of  Roman  Catholic  governors  to  esta- 

*  Wish  it, — their  duty  because  it  is  the  true  religion.  Yet,  how 
^  it  can  be  right  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  establish  Popery,  and 
^  for  the  king  of  England  to  establish  Protestantism,  it  would  be 
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difficult  satisfactorily  to  explain.  If,  however,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  admitted  to  be  .a  false  religion,  and  its  esta- 
blishment is  contemplated  in  its  just  light,  as  a  portentous  evil, 
we  are  then  reduced  to  this  most  philosophical  conclusion :  that 
the  Protestant  religion  being  the  only  true  one,  Protestant  rulers 
have  the  exclusive  prerogative,  and  are  exclusively  under  the 
obligation,  of  establishing  their  own  religion  as  the  religion  of 
the  State ! 

^  We  do  not  ask  by  what  infallible  guidance  the  rulers  of  a 
Protestant  country  have  ascertained  the  fact,  that  their  religion 
is  the  true  one,  because  we  are  ready  to  concede  that  this  is  its 
real  character.;  but  still,  although  Protestants,  there  is  room  for 
their  happening  not  to  form  a  right,  that  is  to  say,  a  Scriptural 
judgement  concerning  the  religion  ^hich  they  profess.  Can 
their  duty  be  suspended  on  an  antecedent  condition  of  so  doubt- 
ftil  a  nature,  as  the  rectitude  of  the  human  judgement?  If 
not,  what  is  its  basis  ?  It  is  not  an  obligation  which  originates 
in  the  natural  relations  of  society,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
does  not  apply  to  all  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  of  rulers  to 
the  governed.  Is  it  a  revealed  duty  ?  The  New  Testament 
contains  no  direction  or  command  on  which  it  can  be  founded. 
The  sacred  writers  abstain  altogether  from  discussions  relating 
to  the  politics  of  States,  every  where  teaching  ua,  t^at  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  "  is  not  of  this  world." 

*  One  only  ground  remains  upon  which  this  obligation  on  thd 
Magistrate  can  be  supposed  to  rest,  namely,  that  of  expediency. 
But  this  leads  us  to  inquire  more  particularly  wherein  the  duty^ 
specifically  consists. — ^  The  supreme  power  has  a  right,^'  it  is 
said,  ^*  to  establish  the  true  religion  by  positive  institutions.^ 
But  a  religion  may  be  established,  by  legal  protection  and  by  en- 
dowments, to  the  extent  that  the  Protestant  DissenKftrft  of  thir 
kingdom  are  now  established,  without  the  erection  of  Ah  exclu- 
sive ecclesiastical  incorporation,  similar  to  the  English  titerarchy. 
The  religious  instruction  of  a  people  may  be  provkkd  for  by 
other  means  than  those  which  limit  the  right  of  instruction  to  a 
particular  class,  under  conditions  which  ultimately  throw  the 
appointment  of  religious  teachers  into  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soiL  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  Cnristian 
ruler  who  has  formed  a  right  judgement  concerning  the  true  re- 
ligion, may  promote  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  the  discharge  of  his  public  functions,  as  well  as  in  his 
private  character,  besides  that  of  ^^  making  his  religion  the  reli^^ 
gion  of  the  State."  Tliat  it  is  his^ty  to  do  his  utmost  bbtb 
to  protect  and  to  promote  the  tsue  religion,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.  But  to  argue,  that  he  must  therefore  institute  and  supu 
^  port  an  ecclesiastical  establisjiment,  and  not  only  so,  but  proceed 
*  to  *^ restrainatid jmnisli ihe propagftton of"  what  iie deems  ir- 
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religious  opinions,"*^  is  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  tme  reli- 
gion is  capable  of  being  promoted  by  tliese  methods,  and  that 
these,  as  both  legitimate  and  effectual  methods,  fall  within  the 
line  of  his  public  duty ;  neither  of  which  positions  is  tenable. 
The  late  Rev.  Thos.  Scott,  in  his  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Peter 
Roe,  has  discovered  a  singular  candour  in  treating  the  delicate 
subject  of  a  ruler's  duty,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  He  owns  that  vcre  a  man  of  affluence,  under  the 
preter.co  of  improving  his  talent^  (which  he  considers  to  be  the 
principle  by  which  a  Christian  prince  should  be  actuated,)  to 
"  claim  the  rights  or  consider  himself  bound  in  duty^  by  all 
which  money  can  do,  to  bring  others  over  to  profess  his  creed, 
or  conform  to  his  mode  of  worship ;  because  he  thinks  the  one 
true,  and  the  other  right ;  he  might  probably  please  bigots  of 
his  own  party,  and  make  hypocrites,  but  he  would  not  promote 
the  genuine  interests  of  Christianity.*"  The  **  using  oif  either 
wealth  or  power,  to  enforce  compliance  "^  with  particular  views 
of  Christianity,  he  justly  deprecates  :  these  are  to  be  employed 
only  "  to  provide,  as  far  as  they  can  by  Scriptural  means,  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  mankind  at  large.*"  "  Now,  whether 
an  establishment  of  some  kind,^  he  adds,  *^  might  not  be  the 
best  method  in  which  a  king  or  a  ruler  could  improve  his  talent, 
may  l)e  a  question :'"  only,  "  the  negative  cannot,^  in  his  opi- 
nion,  "  be  considered  as  self-evident.'^ 

'  This  point  is  readily  granted :  and  to  all  that  can  be  adduced 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  importance  of  religion  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the 
interests  of  the  State,  no  Dissenter  will  hesitate  to  subscribe. 
Christianity,  it  will  be  as  readily  admitted,  is  the  only  true  reli- 
gion, which  alone  it  can  be  our  duty  to  promote.     But  **  a  reli- 
gious establishment  is,''  as  Dr.  Paley  remarks,  '^  no  part  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it.*"     Into  the 
efficiency  and  expediency  of  this  means,  the  whole  question 
mainly  resolves  itself.'* 
But  Dr.  Lee  may  not  like  this  way  of  putting  the  matter,  bet- 
ter than  Dr.  Smith's  '  objectionable  method  of  stating  the  ques- 
'  tion.'     He  may  still  ^  contend,  that  the  civil  authority  is  bound, 

*  by  every  means  placed  within  its  power — not  to  force — not  to 

*  allure  into  a  feigned  compliance^ — ^but  actually  to  teach,  to 

*  countenance,  to  support,  to  encourage,  and  to  defend."*  To  thia 
we  reply,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Civil  Magbtrate  to 
teach ;  but  it  is  his  province,  and  he  is  bound,  to  defend,  not  re- 
ligion, but  religious  men,  and  to  countenance  the  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion,  but  not  to  support  them  ;  for  they  are  to  be 
•upported,  according  to  Christ's  law,  by  those  whom  they  teach. 
^ —       ij  — 

*  Condar  on  Piotettaat  Nonconformitv,  B.  IV. 
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If,  indeed,  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought  not  to  force  nor  to  allure 
into  a  feigned  compliance,  it  is  clear  that  he  ought  not  to  employ 
either  the  authority  or  the  revenues  of  the  State  in  compelling 
men  to  support  an  order  of  teachers,  or  in  bribing  men  to  a  po- 
litical conformity ;  and  what  is  this  but  saying  that  the  State 
establishment  of  a  sect  is  contrary  to  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  the  Civil  Magistrate  ?  the  very  point  we  contend  for. 

The  puerile  character  of  some  of  the  Professor'^s  reasonings  is 
truly  surprising  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  For  example : — 
Mf  I  am  to  take  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  infidel  is  not  to  be 

*  taxed  against  his  will,  can  I,  upon  the  same  principle,  tax  the 
^  thief,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  against  his  consent,  for  the  pur- 
^  pose  of  building  prisons  for  his  confinement,  ^c."*  Our  learned 
polemic  might  as  reasonably  have  asked :  ^^  If  I  may  not  compel 
the  infidel  to  go  to  church,  and  take  the  Sacrament  against  nis 
will,  can  I  compel  the  robber  to  go  to  prison  without  his  con- 
sent ?  ^  The  question  is,  whether  the  support  of  the  Gospel  mi- 
nistry is  a  legitimate  object  for  which  a  compulsory  tax  ought  to 
be  levied  upon  any.     But  ^  do  not  Non-conformist  ministers  in 

*  certain  parts  of  Ireland  actually  receive  the  pay  of  the  State  P  '* 
They  do  so,  and  we  hope  that  the  tithe  and  the  regium  donum 
will  be  abolished  together.     Dr.  Lee  declares  that  he  *  never 

*  heard  of  any  objection  made  against  this,  either  by  them  or  by 

*  any  other  Non-conformist  whatsoever.**  This  only  shews  that 
he  knows  very  little  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  and  that  he 
does  not  even  read  the  Eclectic  Review  !     The  greater  the  pity. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  in  his  Sermon,  pointed  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  a  pious  monarch  may  advance  the  cause  of  religion  without 
endowing  one  Christian  sect  at  the  expense  of  every  other,  or 
shewing  an  unjust  preference  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Will  it  be  credited,  that  the  following  is  seriously  pro- 
pounded as  a  refutation  of  the  Dr.'*s  just  remarks  ? 

— ^  And  Hezekiah,  it  is  added,  "  spake  cotnforlabiy  unto  all  the 
Lerites  that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord/'  &c.  Prav,  my 
dear  sir,  would  you  not  term  this  last  an  instance  of  personal  pre* 
/erence  ?  We  are  not  told,  that  the  king  spake  comfortably  to  those 
who  laughed  his  messengers  to  scorn.  He,  probably  did,  therefore, 
shew  some  preference,  which  I  cannot  consider  wrong,  although  you 
may  condemn  it  as  personal.' 

Ergo,  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  scriptural  and  right, 
being  comfortable  things :  q.  e,  d.  How  admirably  this  argu- 
ment would  tdl  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  those  who  are 
dtapoaed  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  Irish  tithes !  How 
clear  is  it  that  good  Heiekiah  acted  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  I'ro- 
testant  ascendimcy  policy  !  But  what  did  he  do  to  those  who 
Uughed  to  scorn  his  messengers  ?  They  were  of  course  put  to 
death,  were  tbey  not  ?     Yet  the  fact  is  not  on  record. 

3r2 
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Professor  Lee  insists  much  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jewisb'iiio- 
narchs  as  furnishing  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain ;  more  especially  in  one  particular. 

*  He(Hezek]ah)  next  assembles  the  Priests  and  Levites^  and  grsTely 
impresses  upon  them  their  duty  and  the  necessity  of  reform.  To  this 
they  attend,  and  act  accordingly.  Here^  then,  the  priests  do  not  re- 
form the  king ;  hut  the  king,  the  priests.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hezekiah  acted  very  wisely — and 
not  unconstitutionally.  He  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  waiting 
till  the  priests  began  the  reform.  And  we  should  rejoice  to  see  his 
example  followed  at  the  present  moment.  Let  the  King  call  to- 
gether the  Bishops^  and  gravely  impress  on  their  minds  the  ne- 
cessity  of  church  reform,  and  they  will  then,  perhaps^  act  accord- 
ingly. We  are  quite  sure  that  when  church  reform  comes,  it  will 
originate,  not  with  the  priests  who  shall  have  reformed  the  king, 
but  with  the  king  who  must  reform  the  priests. 

Assuredly,,  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  was 
most  deserving  of  imitation ;  but  before  an  argument  in  favour 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments  can  be  drawn  from  their  proceed- 
ings, it  must  be  shewn,  that  the  corruption  of  religion  did  not 
result  from  the  very  interference  which  they  exercised.  The 
state  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  clearly  idolatrous  as 
well  as  schismatical ;  and  the  worshipof  Baal  was,  under  several 
of  the  kings,,  the  established  religion  of  Judah  also.  The  prin- 
eiple  of  religious  establishments  is  the  same,  whether  the  priests 
be  those  of  Baal  or  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  results  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  principle  have  in  every  age  been  the  same.  It 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the  Church  and  State 
system  to  confound  the  theocrasy  with  the  Jewish  monarchy 
superinduced  upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  people  of 
Israel ;  but  the  political  principles  of  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment were,  in  fact,  materially  different;  and  by  the  subetitntioii 
of  legale  for  moral  sanctions  in  matters  of  religion,  a  change 
was  made,  which  proved  any  thing  but  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion. 

This  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have. 
seen  the  question  placed ;  but  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
pursue  the  subject,  and  hasten  to  notice  a  few  other  strange  posi- 
tions in  this  strange  pamphlet.  At  page  59,  we  meet  with  the 
startling  and  most  erroneous  assertion,  that  to  the  bishops  of  the 
church — to  diocesan  bishops  of  course — we  owe  *  probably  tbe 
'  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  fiom 
^  corruption,  and  certavily  the  only  means  of  determining  what 
^  is  canonically  authorative,  and  what  is  not  so.**  Does  Piofeaaor 
Lee  really  mean  to  concede  to  the  Romanist  the  necearity  of 
tradition  to  dcternrine-  what  is  Scripture.^  He  proceeds  to 
assert  with  similar  rashness,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  biatCH 
rical    verity,    that  '  a  period    has  never    yet    arrived    in    the 
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*  Churdi  of  Christ,  in  which  its  greatest  oniameDts  and'best'  de- 
^  fenders  were  not  to  be  found  among  its  bishops.**  If  he  means  by 
bishops,  the  pastors  of  Christian  churches,  using  the  term  in  ittf 
genuine  scriptural  sense,  this  affirmation  might  be  supported; 
but  if  the  prelates  of  a  state  hierarchy  be  intended,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  an  assertion  more  irreconcileable  with  notorious  fact.  * 
The  following  remarks,  however,  we  transcribe  with  pleasure, 
as  we  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  writer  in  every  word,  and 
wonder  only  how  they  came  to  be  introduced  into  a  pamphlet  to 
the  whole  strain  of  which  they  are  in  direct  opposition. 

'  I  think  I  may  now  say,  that^  according  to  the  Scriptures^  the 
Church  of  (rod  ought  to  he  united,  to  be  pbbpectly  joined  together, 
having  the  same  mind,  the  same  judgment,  and  speaking  the  same 
words ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  divisions,  (or  schisms) ;  no : 
not  under  the  authoritative  names  of  Paul,  Cephas,  ApoUos,  or  even 
Christ :  and  that  ministers^  in  particular^  ought  to  be  God's  Jeliom» 
labourers.  Of  course  I  mean  here,  that  all  such  do  hold  the  Head, 
Christ  Jesus,  and  join  most  cordially  in  the  inculcation  of  those  doo- 
trines  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel :  viz.  of  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  all  those 
ethers  which  the  reformed  Church  has  deemed  essential  and  necessary 
to  salvation. 

'  Now,  I  must  affirm,  that  every  opinion  and  doctrine  setting  forth 
that  any  thing,  no  matter  how  plausible  or  how  wise  soever  it  may  be, 
or  seem  to  be,  originating  only  tn  human  authority,  but  tending  to'  de- 
stroy this  union  and  communion  among  Believers,  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  injunctions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  therefore  sinful  and  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme.'    pp.  7^>  6* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  pamphlet,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing candid  remarks. 

'  Again,  when  J  call  to  mind  the  astonishing  effects  wrought  by 
Wickliffe  and  Luther  only,  as  individuals,  on  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope ;  when  I  consider  what  has  been  done  by  many  others,  acting 
almost  singly  but  simply  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  may  I  uot  come  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
—if  the  energies  of  such  men  as  l5r.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  Robert  Hall, 
Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  and  many  others  whom  I 
might  name,  had  been  superadded  to  those  of  our  Hebers,  and  others 
who  have  adorned,  and  do  now  adorn,  the  Establishment,— our  light 
as  a  Christian  nation  would  have  shone  far  more  brightly,  more  dearly^ 
more  warmly,  more  steadily,  and  more  extensively,  than  it  now  does  ? 
And,  Would  the  labours  of  these  non-conformists  (great  and  oood  at 
they  are)  have  been  in  any  way  tarnished,  or  made  less  effiaent,  by 
the  connexion  ^  My  belief  is,  they  would  have  commanded  a  mo^ 
greater  range  in  operation  ;  and,  from  the  leisure,  opportunities,  and 
encouragement,  which  our  Institutions  would  have  aflForded,  UmJ' 
weald  not  have  been  less,  but  more,  perfect  in  their  kind.' 

pp«  85,  4. 
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Can  there  be  a  more  severe  condemnation  passed  upon  tlie 
Church  and  State  system,  than  is  conveyed  in  this  paragraph  ? 
Such  are  the  men  whom  Episcopacy  proscribes,  and  the  Esta- 
blishment degrades  I  In  a  postscript,  Dr.  Lee  represents  the 
Dissenters  as  ^  corobininff  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  others  to 
*  adopt  that  system  of  Church  government  which  they  deem  to 
^  be  the  best  and  most  convenient.^  As  we  are  persuaded  that 
he  would  not  intentionally  misrepresent,  though  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  his  gross  misapprehension  in  this  matter,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  assuring  bim,  that  for  this  statement,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  learned  Writer'^s  opinions,  the 
reader  may  well  be  surprised  to  find  him  coming  forward  to  ex- 
pose the  chimerical  nature  of  Dean  Turton''s  fears  as  to  the  awful 
consequences  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  graduate  at  the  Univer- 
sities. The  evidence  upon  which  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
rests  his  main  position  is,  strange  to  say,  the  case  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge^s  Academy  !  !  To  the  laxness  in  the  terms  of  admission 
to  that  private  academy,  and  to  the  faulty  system  of  lecturing 
as  rendered  necessary  by  that  laxness«  he  attributes  the  hete- 
rodoxy which  was  in  too  many  cases  the  result.  We  are  happy 
to  find  the  Dean's  argument  so  completely  demolished  by  the 
learned  Prebendary,  who  shews  himsalf  a  liberal  man  at  bot- 
tom. 

'  It  certainly  has  been  the  practice  here>  ibf  some  years  past,  to  ad^- 
mit  either  Dissenters  or  Roman  Catholics^  provided  their  moral  cha* 
racter  and  circumstances  in  life  were  sckch  as  to  be  unobjectionable. 
No  difficulty  has  hitherto^  so  far  as  I  know,  been  felt  ft'om  the  cir- 
cumstance; nor  any  from  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  among 
the  young  men  so  admitted.  The  result  generally  has  been,  that  most 
of  the  dissenting  young  men  have  conformed  to  the  established  Church, 
and  left  the  University  in  a  state  of  mind  evincing,  that  they  had  be* 
oome  its  zealous  and  staunch  friends.  I  do  not  Wnk,  thererore,  that 
much  stress  can  be  fairly  laid  on  the  question  relating  to  admission  : 
and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  the  Dean  would  have  laid  no  such 
stress  upon  it,  had  not  his  fears  forced  upon  him  considerations,  to 
which  lus  reasoning  could  afford  no  aid. 

'  My  next  objection  is :  The  conclusions  alluded  to  have  been  drawn 
from  an  assumption,  that  from  a  similar  laxness  of  admission  allowed 
at  our  Universities,  similar  consequences  must  of  course  follow.  This 
assumption  is,  I  think,  not  only  groundless,  but  involfes  an  event  the 
most  unlikely  imaginable  ever  to  take  place.  The  Bill  Mainst  whicfa  the 
Dean's  objections  are  principally  directed,  providing  that  persons  shall 
be  alloweq  to  matriculate  at  the  Universities  without  rward  tordigioua 
IfQsts,  enacts  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  must  ntcessarily  intro* 
duos  the  perilous  mode  of  lecturing  set  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  I  can 
find  no  clause  whatever  in  this  Bill,  enjoining  that  theslo^ksal  lectnna^ 
aball  be  given  at  all,  much  less  such  as  shall  have  dogmit^eal  divini^ 
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ejfduiiveh  for  their  object.  How  then,  I  ask,  can  it  be  maintained, 
that  to  aoopt  such  a  bUl  will  necessarily  set  on  foot  an  evil  so  great,  at 
that  against  which  the  Dean  feels  bound  to  contend  ? '    pp.  8,  9. 

'  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  have  suggested  to  the 
Dean,  that  d(^matical  divinity  was  thus  to  be  taken  up  and  driven  in 
the  Universities,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  passing  this  Bill :  or, 
how  he  ever  could  have  supposed,  that  the  simple  admission  of  Dis- 
senters (a  thing  which  has  gone  on  here  for  years)  could,  under  its 
operation,  be  productive  of  all  these  terrific  results.  But,  as  no  argu- 
ments have  been  offered  for  their  support,  I  have  no  other  means  of 
meeting  them  than  by  sajring,  that  what  their  value  may  be  as  pre- 
dictions I  must  leave  others  to  judge.'     p.  10. 

'  It  is  further  assumed,  that  the  studies  which  are  now  so  sedulous- 
ly, so  harmoniously,  and  so  successfully  pursued,  will  be  broken  in 
upon  and  disturbed.  "  Among  the  younger  students  of  the  Univer- 
sities," says  the  Dean,  *'  as  at  present  constituted,  every  thing  wears 
the  aspect  of  tranquillity.  They  have  nothing  to  unsettle  their  minds. 
They  are — taking  them  as  a  body— assiduously  pursuing  their  studies, 
and  qualifying  themselves  for  the  stations  for  which  they  are  designed, 
&c."  (p.  22.)  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  strong  objections  to  urge 
against  this  statement.  It  is  well  known,  I  believe,  that  a  majority  of 
the  young  men  who  marticulate  at  the  Universities,  do  this  with  the 
view  of  entering  the  Church.  These,  according  to  this  statement,  '^  are 
assiduously  pursuing  their  studies,  'and  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
station  for  which  they  are  designed."  Now,  I  would  ask  the  Dean— 
Of  the  large  number  of  young  men  here  preparing  for  the  Church, 
How  many,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  are  pursuing  those  studies  which 
are  to  qualify  them  for  this  station  ?  Does  he  know  so  much  as  one 
individual  assiduously  pursuing  such  a  course  ?  Does  he  know  any 
College,  Head  of  house.  Tutor,  Professor,  Examiner,  or  the  like,  either 
pointing  out,  or  calling  for,  any  such  line  of  study  as  his  arguments 
require,  or  as  this  his  statement  lays  down  ?  And  further,  is  he  not 
aware,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men,  and  those  in  par- 
ticular who  are  intenaea  for  the  Church,  are  actually  spending  the  far 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  idleness,  if  not  in  the  acquirement  of 
habits  wnich  must  be  an  injury  both  to  themselves  and  to  society  in 
after  life?  That  all  this  goes  on  tranquilly,  is  surely  no  recommenda- 
tion to  it.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a  piece  with  that 
Jlattering  unction  which,  when  once  laid  to  the  soul,  has  no  better  ef- 
fect than  that  of  (limine  over  the  ulcerous  place,  and  of  suffering  rank 
corruption  to  carry  on  its  infections  unseen. 

'  It  may  also  be  collected,  I  think,  from  the  Dean's  own  statements, 
that  no  such  course  of  theological  study  is  engaged  in,  as  his  reason- 
ings and  statements  require.  For,  at  p.  27  he  tells  us,  that  *'  It  would 
indeed  be  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to "  him  "  to  find  the  at- 
tention, which  is  now  so  profitably  directed  to  learning  and  science, 
in  any  dq;ree  engaeed  by  polemical  divinity."  He  ados,  "  I  cannot 
but  consider  learning  and  science  not  as  ends,  but  as  means — the 
means  of  strengthening  the  minds,  and  informing  the  understandinos, 
of  Aoee  who  will  shortly  be  required  to  undertake  the  duties  whidi 
respectively  await  them  m  Church  and  State."    And  again,  p.  98: 
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"  With  regard  to  free  inquiry^  on  the  moet  momentous  qnestiona  thmt 
ean  occupy  our  thoughts,  it  is,  I  trust,  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  I 
am  favourable  to  it,  at  the  proper  season  of  life,  Sfc,"  It  seems  evident 
fttqn  this,  that  the  Dean  not  only  conce(ies  the  point,  that  ne  pro- 
fessional theological  studies  are  pursued  at  all  by  the  young  men  here, 
but  also  that  he  does  not  believe  it  desirable  they  should  be.  He 
rather  thinks,  that  they  should  be  deferred  until  classical  and  mathe- 
matical learning  shall  have  fitted  the  mind  to  receive  them. — Let  thia 
be  granted,  and  then  let  it  be  asked,  What  can  there  possibly  be  to 
fear  from  the  operation  of  a  Bill,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  asks  for  no  such  studies  ?  And,  How  can  any 
one  reasonably  object  to  that,  which,  supposing  such  studies  wen 
really  pursued,  expressly  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  interfered 
with. 

'  I  must  notice  one  fallacy  more,  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
worthy  Dean  has  unwarily  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon.  Dr. 
Turton,  arguing  from  the  case  of  the  Daventry  Academy,  necessarily 
takes  for  granted,  that  the  numbers  to  be  introduced  l)y  this  Bill  wifl 
be  so  large,  as  first,  to  make  a  very  sensible  impression  on  all  the 
other  young  men  sent  to  the  Universities;  and  then,  secondly,  t» 
form  a  large  and  permanent  phalanx,  for  ever  to  be  encountered. 
"  But  when  persons,"  says  he,  (p.  26)  *'  act  together,  and  receive 
constant  accessions  in  point  of  numbers,  they  become  virtually  a  body 
corporate ;  and  their  power  of  doing  mischief  is,  like  property  held  ia 
mortmain,  forever." 

'  Now  I  will  only  ask,  If  Dissenters  and  others,  to  be  admitted 
under  this  Bill,  are  so  numerous  throughout  the  tipper  and  middle 
ranks  of  society,  as  thus  to  inundate  our  Universities,  is  it  likely  that 
the  Established  Church  can  stand  one  hour  before  them  ?  The  Deas 
by  no  means  believes  this ;  for  he  says,  (p.  23)  "  The  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  in  this  country,  are  yet  sound  at  the  heart. 
"  They  reverence,"  add<  he,  "  the  law  of  God,  and  are  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  national  Church.*'  Whence  then,  T  ask,  are  we  to  ex* 
pect  that  swarm  of  Dissenters,  &c.  which,  like  so  many  locusts,  are 
to  overwhelm  our  Universities  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  the  Dean 
has  sufiFered  himself  to  be  so  wrought  upon,  perhaps  by  his  fears^  that 
he  is  occasionally  carried  away,  far  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
his  own  statements.'    pp.  12 — 15. 

We  are  sorry  for  Dr.  Turton.  He,  too,  is  a  learned  and  good 
nan,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  this  instance. 

Art.  VIII. — Horce  Ottosa ;  or.  Thoughts,  Maxims,  and  Opioiona. 

12mo.  pp.  246.     Price  6f.    London,  1833. 

nPHERE  are  in  this  volume,  marks  of  original  thought  and 
-**  materials  for  thinking  ;  but  we  should  find  almost  as  muck 
to  controvert  as  to  applaud.  The  Author  correctly  anticipatea 
Aat,  of  the  ideas  intnkmced,  some  will  be  thought  not  aufficieii^ 
devdoped,  4md  others  incorrect  or  problematiciL     The  w^dk 


consists  of  a  string  of  aphorisms  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Bacon ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  daring  attempt,  to  imitate  that  great  legislator 
of  the  intellectual  world.  Still,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with  the 
genuine  results  of  meditation,  whether  tnat  meditation  be  more 
or  less  profound  and  philosophical ;  and  in  proof  that  from  these 
Thoughts  some  wisdom  may  be  gleaned,  we  shall  take  a  few  that 
have  pleased  us,  without  comment. 

'  In  the  earlier  stages  of  Christian  experience,  the  mind  is  perhaps 
more  influenced  by  religious  principles,  as  embodied  in  particular  indi- 
viduals, than  by  those  principles  in  the  abstract.  Afterwards,  when  the 
views  and  character  are  more  ripened,  principles  themselves  assume  a 
greater  weight,  and  individuals  are  less  regarded. 

'  Though  no  motives  deducible  from  human  merit  can  be  supposed 
to  influence  God  in  election,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  is  not  governed 
by  reasons  in  the  choice  of  some,  rather  than  of  others.  Doubtless  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  sovereignty,  regulates  the  selection  ;  agree- 
ably to  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  who,  after  mentioning  the  predes- 
tination of  believers,  refers  it  to  ''  the  counsel  of  Grod's  will." 


*  The  interests  of  religion  are  little  subserved  by  nice  speculations 
about  the  precise  order  or  elements  of  the  mental  emotions,  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  during  the  subsequent  stages,  of  piety. 

Mt  is  remarkable,  that  while  no  book  in  the  world  contains  so 
striking  an  exposure  of  men's  vices  and  follies  as  the  Bible,  no  book 
ever  speaks  of  them  with  less  bitterness  or  contempt.'    pp.  237>  8. 

*  '  The  depravity  of  man  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  depth  to  which  he 
is  fallen  from  God,  but  by  his  endeavours  to  bring  down  the  divine 
character  and  government  to  the  level  of  his  own  degradation.'  p.  243. 

The  following  would  perhaps  serve  as  a  motto  to  the  volume. 

'  Trite  maxims  sometimes  appear  invested  with  originality,  when 
their  correctness  is  first  ascertained  by  experience.'     p.  55. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  The  biography  of  almost  any  individual  would  be  deeply  interest- 
ing, if  it  fell  into  competent  hands.  The  question  is  not  so  much. 
Who  is  the  subject  ?  as,  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  writer  ?' 

p.  132. 

'  It  is  in  literature  as  in  life ;  the  mcift  laborious  departments  are 
often  the  least  lucrative.'     p.  135. 

'  Compilation  is  a  task  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  the  production 
of  what  IS  original.  Yet  there  is  no  comparison  between  their  intel- 
lectual merit,  or  their  praise,  whatever  there  may  be  as  to  their  re- 
spective utility.*    p.  137- 

'  Antiquity  seems  the  more  wise^  because  its  follies  have  not  de« 
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sis  Stow's  Memoirs  of  Taylor, 

scended  to  us.  Inferior  minds  and  productions  abound  in  every  pe* 
riod^  but  die  their  natural  death.  The  present  generation  would  no 
doubt  appear  very  distinguished,  if  only  the  best  works  of  the  age 
were  to  reach  posterity.*     p.  136. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirg  of  Rowland  Taylor,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  of  Exe* 
ter,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  &c.  Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Ri^ 
of  the  Reformation  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By  Thomas  Quinton 
Stow.     12mo,  pp.  xi.  343.     London,  1833. 

1^1  SHOP  Heber  has  remarked,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of  Martyrs,  than  the 
account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more  arduous 
moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  *  As  a  pastor,"*  Mr.  Stow  observes,  ^  no  one  appears  to 
^  have  been  so  completely  the  favourite  of  the  Martyrolo^t  as 
^  Taylor.  His  character  in  that  relation  appears  to  have  struck 
^  him  as  the  beau  idSal  of  a  Christian  minister.''  This  admi- 
rable roan  was  bom  at  Rothbery,  on  the  Scottish  border,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  same  vicinity  gave  birth 
to  the  great  Bishop  Ridley,  and  to  their  common  friend  Dr.  W. 
Turner,  *  the  father  of  Puritanism/  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  while  there,  the  preaching  of  Latimer  appears  to  have  led 
him  cordially  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 
He  became  Principal  of  Borden  Hostle  (or  Hall),  and  LL.D» 
.in  both  civil  and  canon  law.  The  first  scene  of  his  evangelic^ 
labours  appears  to  have  been  laid  in  Cornwall,  where  he  appears 
to  have  had  the  official  superintendence  of  several  monastic 
establishments.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  in  remuneration,  and  appears  to  have  removed 
to  London,  where  he  married,  and  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Strype  says  that  Cranmer  ^  made  use 
*  of  him  in  his  affairs ;  **  and  he  was  employed  by  him  more 
especially  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  Kent, 
within  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.  In  the  year 
1544,  Dr.  Taylor  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hadleigh,  in 
Suffolk;  and  Fox  gives Jiiiip  great  credit  for  disinterestedness  in 
denying  himself  the  gratilBcation  of  a  residence  in  Lambeth,  for 
the  unostentatious  duties'.of  a  country  pastorate.  In  1549, 
Repps,  the  Popish  dioce8a^  of  Norwich,  disliking  the  measures 
of  Edward  VL  and  the  Reformers,  resigned  his  bishopric;  and 
its  spiritualities  were  committed  by  Archishop  Cranmer  to  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor  and  Dr.  William  Wakefield.  These  delegated 
powers  placed  the  Reformer  in  a  new  and  iinportant  relation  to 
the  two  favoured  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiolk ;  and  from  this 
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time,  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  opinions  in  those  parts  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  his  labours. 

These  brief  biographical  memoranda  will  serve  to  introduce  to 
our  -readers,  the  interesting  subject  of  Mr.  Stow'*s  Memoirs.  The 
records  of  those  times  are  precious,  and  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
forgotten  as  they  are.  We  are  satiated  with  the  difiuse  and  gar- 
rulous memorials  of  contemporary  necrology ;  while  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  iights  in  darkness,  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of 
the  heroic  days  of  the  Church,  are  suffered  to  remain  untold  or 
unread.  We  return  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Stow  for  the  very 
interesting  narrative  which  he  has  here  presented  to  us,  compiled 
with  much  care  and  industry,  from  scattered  and  obscure  mate- 
rials. The  volume  does  him  great  credit,  and  forms  an  accept- 
able accession  to  a  class  of  works  of  which  we  have  but  too 
few. 

No  period  of  our  history  stands  more  in  need  of  illustration 
than  that  which  intervened  between  the  rise  and  spread  of  Lol- 
lardism  and  the  royal  Reformation.  In  the  counties  which  were 
the  scene  of  Taylor'*s  labours,  traces  of  Lollardism  are  found 
from  a  very  early  period. 

'  William  Sawtrete  preached  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  at  Lynn ; 
and,  80  soon  as  1399^  was  compelled  by  the  command  of  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  after  being  examined  at  the  Manor  House  of  South  He- 
lingham,  to  abjure  publicly  in  the  churches  at  Tinney,  Lynn^  and 
other  places.  The  various  scenes  of  his  abiuration  had  ail  been  pro- 
bably the  fields  of  his  Christian  labours.  That  this  good  man  reco- 
vered from  his  frailty,  we  have  satisfactory,  though  melancholy  evi- 
dence. After  preaching  again  the  truths  he  had  denied  in  Norfolk, 
he  was  burnt  in  London,  the  year  following  his  unhappy  recantation  ; 
and  thus  became  the^r^^  victim  to  the  horrid  statute  passed  by  Henry 
IV.  for  burning  heretics,  which  hung  for  a  century  and  a  half  with 
portentious  glare  in  our  ecclesiastical  hemisphere,  shedding  terror  and 
death  throughout  the  land. 

'  The  year  1424  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  both  the  countries, 
by  the  arrival  in  Norfolk  of  William  White,  a  man  eminent  for  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  sanctity.  As  far  back  as  1416,  he  had  been  cited 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  but  refused  to  appear.  In  1424,  he  was  in- 
duced to  recant  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  speedily 
regaining  his  courage,  he  went  down  the  same  year  to  Loddon,  a  town 
in  Norfolk,  but  closely  bordering  on  SuffUk.  This  step  was  attended 
with  the  voluntary  surrender,  bothof  hisjbenefice  and  of  his  office  as 
priest.  On  this  spot,  independently  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  he 
gathered  a  numerous  congregation,  to  whom  he  became  the  regular, 
laborious,  and  exemplary  preacher  and  pastor.  His  followers  studied 
with  great  diligence  the  New  Testament,  which  was,  of  course,  Wick- 
liife's  version,  and  in  manuscript,  and- called  by  them  "  The  Book  of 
the  New  Law."  Writings  of  Lollardy.were  supplied  from  London, 
and  meetings  of  ins^truction,  conference,  and  devotion,  called  Schools 
of  Lollardv,  Avere  held  frequently  among  them.     The  success  of  this 
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distingnished  Wickliffite  was  surprisingly  rapid  and  extensive.  Some 
jiayinen  who  adopted  his  sentiments^  assumed  also  his  unauthorized 
bftbits  of  instruction,  and  became  active  promoters  of  their  new  views. 
Eight  or  nine  priests  of  the  neighbourhood  embraced  his  doctrines, 
and  shared  in  his  labours.  His  converts  were  found  in  thirty  towns 
and  villages,  lying  mostly  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  two  counties, 
and  some  of  them  as  distant  as  Wymondham,  Harlestone,  Eye,  Aid- 
borough,  and  an  unnamed  village  near  Ipswich.'     pp.  26,  27. 

'  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  scenes  should  long  escape 
the  eyes  of  intolerance. — 

'  A  commission  was  issued  to  apprehend  and  punish  these  humble 
men.  Six  persons  were  committed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Fram- 
lingham  Castle.  Three  priests  suffered  death,  of  whom  White  was 
one.  He  was  martyred  at  Norwich,  in  September  1428.  His  place 
was  not  despicably  supplied  by  his  zealous  widow,  and  the  more  able 
of  his  followers,  who  continued,  as  well  as  their  afflicting  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  instruct  and  cheer  the  affrighted  flock,  upon  whom 
the  wolves  of  persecution  had  broken  in.  The  persecution  continued 
to  rage.  Numbers  of  men  and  women  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
especially  of  Beccles,  Earsham,  and  Loddon,  were  compelled  to  abjure 
with  all  the  cruelties  and  indignities  of  penance.  From  the  time  of 
White's  death  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were 
examined  and  bitterly  persecuted.  Amidst  their  sufferings  they  aji- 
pear  to  have  comforted  themselves  with  the  full  persuasion  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  their  cause.  "  It  is  read,"  said  one  of  these  in- 
jured men  in  his  depositions,  ''  in  the  prophecies  amongst  the  Lollards, 
that  the  sect  of  Lollards  shall  be  in  a  manner  destroyed ;  notwith- 
standing, at  the  length,  the  Lollards  shall  prevail,  and  have  the  victory 
against  all  their  enemies." '     pp.  28,  9, 

When  Lollardism  had  merged  in  the  Reformation,  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  apostolic  labours  of  that  *  good 
*  master  Bilney,^  the  spiritual  father  of  Latimer,  Barnes,  and 
Lambert.  After  him,  Thomas  Rose  successfully  laboured  in  the 
same  field,  and  built  upon  the  foundations  so  deeply  and  wisely 
laid.  He  was  placed  at  Hadleigh,  the  very  town  which  was  sul>- 
sequently  to  enjoy  the  pastoral  care  of  Taylor. 

'  Of  no  place  in  Britain  has  Fox  left  so  remarkable  a  record.  "  The 
town  of  Hadleigh,"  he  writes,  "  was  one  of  the  first  that  received  the 
word  of  God  in  England, -aA  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney 
[and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  ke  ought,  according  to  his  own  accounts, 
to  have  added^,  by  whose  industry  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  such  good 
success,  and  took  such  root  th^re,  that  a  great  number  in  that  parish 
became  exceeding  well  learned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  well  women 
as  men,  so  that  a  man  might  have  found  among  them  many  that  had 
often  read  the  whole  Bible  through,  and  that  could  have  said  a  great 
part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  heart,  and  very  well  and  readily  have 
given  a  godly,  learned  sentenor  in  any  matter  of  controversy.  Their 
ehildren  and  servants  were  also  brought  up  and  trained  so  diligently  in 
the  right  knowledge  of  God's  word,  that  tne  whole  town  seemed  rather 
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an  university  of  the  learned,  than  a  town  of  cloth-making  or  labour- 
ing people.  And,  what  is  most  to  be  commended,  they  were,  for  tfa« 
most  part,  faithful  followers  of  God's  word  in  their  living."   pp.  66»  7* 

Taylor  held  the  episcopal  commission  intrusted  to  bim  till  tht 
year  1550,  when  Thirlby  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 
He  then  received  a  similar  charge  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester. 
In  1552,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  the  see  of  which 
was  then  held  by  the  venerable  Coverdale ;  and  tlie  friendship 
between  them,  ^  began  in  the  episcopal  palace,^  was  destined  be- 
fore long  *  to  be  carried  on  in  a  prison.''  The  following  year 
witnessed  the  dark  eclipse  of  the  light  of  the  Reformation  which 
ensued  on  the  death  of  King  Edward.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
Dr.  Taylor  felt  the  effects  of  his  disobedience  to  the  intolerant 
edicts  of  the  sanguinary  Mar}\  He  continued  to  follow  his 
usual  course  of  public  instruction,  until  interrupted  by  the  malig- 
nant ofliciousness  of  two  of  his  parishioners,  who  hired  the  Popisn 
priest  of  an  adjoining  parish  to  revive  mass  in  Hadleigh  church. 

'  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  first  erected  an  altar^ 
with  which  the  Protestants  of  Hadleigh  were  so  displeased,  that  in 
the  night  they  pulled  it  down.  Itwas  rebuilt ;  and,  lest  it  should  be 
a  second  time  demolished,  a  watch  was  provided.  On  the  following 
day  came  the  priest,  attended  by  Clerk,  Foster  and  others,  who  sur- 
rounded him  armed  with  swords  and  bucklers.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
bells,  Dr.  Taylor  came  down  from  his  study,  and,  on  attempting  to 
enter  the  church,  found  the  doors  fast  closed,  except  the  chancel  door, 
which  was  merely  latched.  On  stepping  into  the  church,  a  strange 
and  unwelcome  sight  presented  itself — the  priest,  with  his  '  broad, 
new-shaven  crown,'  just  about  to  commence  his  idolatrous  service, 
surrounded  with  armed  men.  '*  Thou  devil,"  said  the  unceremonious 
Doctor,  "  who  made  thee  so  bold  as  to  enter  into  this  church  of  Christ, 
to  profane  and  defile  it  with  this  abominable  idolatry  ?  "  *'  Thou 
traitor,"  said  Foster,  starting  up  and  boiling  with  fury,  "  what  doest 
thou  here  to  hinder  and  disturb  the  Queen's  proceedings ? "  ''I  am 
no  traitor,"  answered  the  venerable  rector,  "  but  1  am  the  shepherd 
that  God  my  I^ord  Christ  hath  appointed  to  feed  this  his  flock ;  and  I 
command  thee,  thou  Popish  wolf,  m  the  name  of  God,  to  avoid  hence, 
and  not  to  presume  here,  with  such  Popish  idolatry."  "  Heretic," 
said  Foster,  "  wilt  thou  traitorously  make  «  commotion,  and  resist  vio- 
lently the  Queen's  proceedings?"  ''I  make  no  commotion,"  again 
replied  the  Doctor ;  ''  but  it  is  you  Papists  that  make  commotions 
and  tumults.  I  resist  only  with  God's  word  against  your  Popish 
idolatries."  Foster  and  his  armed  men  ended  the  conference,  by  seis- 
ing the  rector,  and  forcibly  thrusting  him  out  of  the  church.' 

pp.  107— J  09. 

Foster  and  Clerk  followed  up  their  opposition  by  writing  against 
Dr.  Taylor  to  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  brought  • 
summons,  in  March,  1554,  for  the  Doctor  to  appear  before  the 
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Bishop,  to  answer  the  complaints.  This  citation  was  heavy  news^ 
to  his  fnends,  who  earnestly  besought  him  to  seek  safety  by 
flight,  assuring  him,  that  neither  favour  nor  justice  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  fierce  and  bloody  Gardiner.  To  these  remon- 
strances he  replied, 

'  '*  Dear  friends,  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  tender  care  of 
me.  And  although  I  know  that  there  is  neither  justice  nor  truth  to 
be  looked  for  at  my  adversaries'  hands,  but  rather  imprisonment  and 
cruel  death,  yet  know  I  my  cause  to  be  righteous,  that  I  will,  by 
God's  grace,  go  and  appear  before  them,^and  to  their  bearda  resist  their 
false  doing." '    p.  111. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  cited  before  the  brutal 
Gardner,  who  reviled  him  in  a  strain  of  bitter  and  coarse  abuse. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  where  he 
found  Bradford,  Ferrar  and  Philpot,  whose  company  yielded  much 
satisfaction  to  his  mind.  Bradford  thanked  God  that  he  had 
sent  him  ^  so  comfortable  a  fellow  prisoner.**  On  the  22nd  of 
Jan.  1556,  all  the  imprisoned  preachers  were  summoned  before 
Gardiner,  and  asked  if  they  would  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope, 
and  receive  the  Queen^s  pardon,  which  they  reftised  to  do,  and 
were  remanded  to  prison,  where  they  were  more  severely  treated 
than  before.  They  were  again  brought  before  Gardiner,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  when  Taylor,  Bradford,  and  Saunders,  were 
excommunicated  and  condemned.  The  sentence  of  death  was 
then  read,  and  they  joyfully  thanked  God,  and  said  to  their  per- 
secutors, "  We  doubt  not  but  God,  the  righteous  judge,  will  re- 
quire our  blood  at  your  hands,  and  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall 
repent  this."  On  his  way  to  prison.  Dr.  Taylor  addressed  the 
crowd  that  flocked  around  him,  and  cheerfully  said.  ^^  God  be 
praised,  good  people,  I  come  away  from  them  undefiled,  and  will 
confirm  the  truth  with  my  blood.*" 

'  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  Doctor  was  conducted  towards  Had- 
leigh.  When  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and.  according  t0  Fox's  simple  narration,  gave  a  frisk  or  two, 
as  thoug  he  was  going  to  a  dance.  The  sheriff,  whose  attention  was 
excited  by  this  proof  ef  aantinued  cheerfulness,  said  te  him,  *Why, 
Master  Doctor,  how  do  you  now  ?  '  '  Well,  God  be  wraised,  good 
Master  Sheriff,*  answered  the  cheerful  martyr  ;  '  never  betrer ;  for 
now  1  know  that  I  am  almost  at  home.  1  lack  not  past  two  styles  to 
go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's  house.  But,  Master  Sheriff,' 
continued  the  Doctor,  whose  affectionate  and  pastoral  feelings  began 
to  swell  as  he  approached  the  scene  of  his  happy  and  useful  labours, 
'  shall  we  go  through  Hadleigh  ? '  *  Yes/  said  the  Sheriff,  '  you  shall 
go  through  Hadleigh.*  *  O,  good  Lord,  I  thank  thee,'  exclaimed  the 
thankful  pastor,  *  I  shall  once,  ere  I  die,  see  my  flock,  whom  thou. 
Lord,  knowest  I  have  most  heartily  loved  and  truly  taught.  Good 
Lord,  bless  them,  and  keep  them  stead^st  in  thy  word  and  truth.' 
At  the  foot  of  Hadlcigh-bridge  a  touching  scene  awaited  the  company. 
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A  poor  man  aud  his  fivo  children  were  kneeling  upon  the  ground^  and 
lifting  up  their  hands,  while  the  &ther  thus  addressed  the  Doctor,  as 
he  rode  past : — '  O  dear  fother  and  good  shepherd.  Doctor  Taylor, 
God  help  and  succour  thee,  as  thou  hast  many  a  time  succoureci  me 
and  my  poor  children.'  This  first  proof  of  respect  and  sympathy  to- 
wards Dr.  Taylor,  surprised  and  perhaps  alarmed  the  Sheriff,  who 
harshly  rebuked  the  poor  man  for  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  On 
entering  the  town,  the  streets  were  found  to  be  thronged  with  the 
people  of  the  parish  and  of  the  surrounding  villages,  who  were 
waiting  to  see,  for  the  last  time,  their  beloved  pastor.  As  he 
passed  along,  the  people  wept  and  lamented,  saying  to  each 
other,  *  Ah,  good  Lord !  there  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us, 
that  hath  so  faithfully  taught  us,  so  fiatherly  hath  cared  for  us,  and  so 
godly  hath  governed  us.  O  merciful  God !  what  shall  we  poor  scat- 
terea  lambs  do  ?  What  shall  come  of  this  most  wicked  world  ?  Good 
Lord,  strengthen  him  and  comfort  him.'  These,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, bursting  from  all  sides,  drew  down  the  sharpest  rebukes  from 
the  Sheriff  and  his  men.  The  Doctor  contented  himself  with  repeat- 
edly saying,  '  I  have  preached  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  ana  am 
come  this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.' 

For  the  affecting  sequel,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Stow'^s  volume. 
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Major  E.  Moor,  the  Author  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  has  just 
completed  a  highly  interesting  volume  of  Oriental  Fragments,  illua- 
trated  with  a  variety  of  curious  plates. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  A  Translation  (by  Miss  C.  Ward,  an 
accomplished  Italian  scholar)  of  Professor  Rossetti*s  extraordinary 
work,  '^  Sullo  Spirito  Antipapale  chc  produsse  la  Reforma,"  on  the 
"  Antipapal  Spirit  which  produced  the  Reformation,  and  the  Secret  In- 
fluence exercised  thereby  on  the  Literature  of  JEurope,  and  especially  of 
Italy,  as  displayed  by  her  classic  writers,  D^nte,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio," 
&c.'&c.  &c.  a  work  which  has  caused  a  strong  sensation  in  Italy,  and 
been  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  Church. 

A  Work  under  the  Title  of  "  English  Scenes  and  English  Civiliza- 
tion— Sketches  and  Traits  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  Month,  from  the  pen  of  a  Writer  who  has  studied 
the  present  state  of  society,  with  the  most  liberal  and  profound  views 
towards  its  improvement. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  by  Subscription,  a  Work  to  be  entitled^ 
''  The  Classic  and  Connoiseur  in  Italy  and  Sicily,"  in  which  will  be 
condensed  the  best  Observations  of  the  more  distinguished  Tourists 
through  those  Countries.  With  (as  an  Appendix)  an  abridged  Trans- 
lation of  Leinzi's  History  of  Painting.    3  vok.  8vo. 
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In  the  pretts,  A  Treatise  on  the 'System  of  Intercourse  and  Com- 
munication in  Civiliced  States,  and  particukrlj  in  Great  Britain.  Bj^ 
Thomas  Orahame.  I  voL  8vo. 

On  the  I5th  of  June  will  be  published.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  W.  H. 
Angas,  late  of  Shields.     By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LX-D. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  Sermont 
to  Young  People,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Lawington  of  fiideford,  with  s 
Memoir  and  Profile  of  the  Author. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  The  Life  of  Bishop  Jewel,  by  Professor 
Le  Bas. 
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The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By 
Charles  Webb  Le  Bu,  M.A.,  Professor  in 
the  East  India  College^  Herts,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
9  vols,  small  8vo,  price  12<.  with  portraits. 
(Printed  uniformly  with  the  Life  of  Wic- 
lif.) 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Madras, 
Ute  Miss  Marsden,  of  South wark,  with 
Extracts  from  her  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence, by  John  Smith,  Missionary.  With 
a  recommendatory  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fletcher,  of  Fmsbury  Chapel. 
48mo.  The  profits  of  the  work  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  Mrs.  Smith*s 
ton,  now  in  England. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A  M., 
compled  from  Authentic  Documents.  By 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.,  of  Sj. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    12«.  cjotb. 


KDUCATIOM. 

An  Essay  towards  an  Easy  and  Useful 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rd)ert  Blakey, 
Author  of  *  The  History  of  Moral  Sci- 
cnocy'  Ac.     ]2moy  4s.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Psalms  of  David, 
according  to  the  Version  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Girdleatone»  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Scdgley,  Staf- 
fordihirs.    Svo,  4s.  6<i. 

The  Naturalist's  Poetical   Companion, 


with  Notes  selected  by  a  Meniber  of  ibe 
Linnsean  Society,    fcap^  8vo»  5f.  doth. 

The  Young  Disciple.  By  Eliza  Paget, 
Author  of  the  **  Way  of  Peace.*'  Itmo, 
St.  cloth. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  Incorpormting 
the  London  Univ^ty.    8vo,  2t. 

rouncAu 

The  Church  and  the  Clergy.  Showing 
that  Religious  Establishments  derive  np 
countenance  from  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, and  that  they  are  not  recommended 
by  public  utility ;  with  some  observations 
on  the  Church  Establishment  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  on  the  System  of  Tithes. 
By  the  late  Jonathan  Dymond.  8vo,  &f., 
or  40i.  per  100.  In  order  to  spread  widely 
just  and  true  principles  on  these  important 
subjects,  this  very  able  and  temperate  Essay 
is  republislied  without  any  view  to  pro&t 
at  the  low  prices  above-mentioned. 

Dissent  Unscriptural  and  Unjustifiable^ 
demonstrated  in  an  Examination  of  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith's  Sermon,  and  Appendiji^ 
entitled  *  the  Necessity  of  Religion  to  the 
Well-being  of  a  Nation,'  on  the  subjects  at 
present  agitated  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  their 
Author.  By  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  Vtcar  of 
Bamwell ;  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Svo,  St. 

TBEOLOOT. 

The  Pulpit,  Vol  XXIII.  containing  60 
Sermons  and  Lecturess  8vo^  7s.  6d  doth. 
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Act  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  the  mills  and 
factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1. 

Amethyst,  the,  for  18S4,  81 ;  *  at  home  in 
heaven,'  82 — 4. 

Amicable  controversy  with  a  Jewish  rabbi 
on  the  Messiah's  coming;  unfolding 
new  views  on  the  prophecy  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  Millennium,  &&,  85. 

Answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  case  of  the  Dissenters, 
by  a  clergyman,  819;  a  prosing  repe- 
tition of  refuted  arguments,  S38. 

Auber's  China:  an  outline  of  its  go- 
vernment, laws,  and  policy,  369.  See 
GutzlafTs  journal  of  three  voyages 
along  the  coast  of  China. 

Binney's  Address  delivered  on  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  New  King's  Weigh- 
house>  a  place  of  worship  intended  for 
the  use  of  a  congregational  church,  4S  ; 
the  people  are  mostly  quiet  except  when 
pinched  either  in  their  pockets  or  in 
tbdr  consciences,  44 ;  what  gave  to  par- 
liamentary reform  its  all-absorbing  in- 
terest ?  and  what  excited  the  prevalent 
hostility  against    the   church  estabUsh- 
ment?i6.;  the  movement  in  favour  of 
church    reform    did  not  proceed  from 
Dissenters,  4d ;    the    tithe,    an   unfor- 
tunate  property  to   the    establishment, 
45-47;   the  distinction  between  a  na- 
tional region  and  a  state  religion,    is 
broadly  illustrated  in  Ireland^  47 ;  Pro. 
testant    clergy   there,    4H;    Paley    on 
church  establishments,  49 ;  I»ttme,  and 
Adam  Smith  on  the  subject,  6fi ;  some 
would   seem    to   prefer    an   ettablished 
church  of  any  religion,  to  any  religion 
without    an    establishment,  t6. ;    Pro^ 
testantisni  would  have  taken  deeper  root 
in  Ireland,  had   the   state  religion  been 
Roman    Catholic,   51  ;    the   established 
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church  in  Scotland,  52 ;  all  the  members 
for  Scotland  pledged  to  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  lay  patronage,  56;  an  esta- 
blished church  without  royal  or  aritto- 
cratical  patronage,  an  anomaly,  57; 
duty  of  the  Christian  magistrate  respect- 
ing the  Church  and  religion,  63 ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  religion  is  a  widely  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  church  establishment, 
64 ;  this  does  not  tend  to  establish  re- 
ligion, but  fetters  and  corrupts  it,  66 ; 
toleration  is  a  modem  innovation,  and  is 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  66 ;  the  national  church 
was  designed  to  correspond  to  the  Jewish 
model,  ib, ;  ^mtgress  of  toleralion,  67 ; 
Bishop  Warburton*8  paradoxical  theory, 
68;  what  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  rests?  72; 
the  alliance  between  church  and  state 
nothing  more  than  a  political  alliance, 
t6.;  the  exertions  of  Dissenters  have 
saved  the  population  from  relapsing  into 
heathen  ignorance,  76;  Mr,  Viek't 
speech  represents  the  case  of  the  IHS' 
senUrSj  76-9 ;  defence  of  Mr.  Binney, 
198. 

Binney's  ultimate  object  of  evangelical 
Dissenters  avowed  and  advocated,  402; 
contents,  405 ;  the  basis  of  the  unity  of 
the  church  is  the  unity  of  the  faith,  ^.; 
extract^  405,  6. 

Blakey's  history-  of  moral  science,  136 ; 
well  conceived  and  admirably  executed, 
187;  author's  leniency  tn  ffobbeSt  i^«; 
mistakes  the  metaphysical  system  of 
Locke,  139 ;  the  origin  of  evil,  140, 41 ; 
influence  of  religious  jmjicijilei  1 42,  3 ; 
defect  of  Paley's  theory,  143;  w/e/- 
leclual  characteristics  of  DugaUl  Stewart^ 
145;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  ib,;  contra^ 
between  the  twot  1 47 ;  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, ib. ;  author  prefers  the  theory 
of  Arclibisiiop  King,  148. 
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Book  of  the  unveiling,  an  exposition,  with 
notes,  85 ;  a  concise  and  simple  ana- 
lysis of  the  Apocalypse,  112;  written  in 
a  modest  and  devout  spirit,  IIS;  ex- 
tracts, 115-17. 

Bulmer's  Messiah's  Irii^dora,  2)7;    con- 
tents, 226 ;  extract,  226,  7;  the  Trans^ 
fyuratoHi    227,    8 ;   further    extracts, 
228-80 ;  the  volume  contains  much  that 
is  admirable,  230. 

Burton's  llioughts  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  169;  author  a  man 
of  war,  ib.;  does  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  parliament  to  legislate  for 
the  church,  16^71;  income  of  the 
bishojts,  173;  author  believes  union  of 
church  and  state  to  extend  Christ's  king- 
dom on  earth,  1 74 ;  what  is  the  *  union 
of  church  and  state*?  175;  had  iu  ori- 
gin in  Popery,  177;  does  it  now  exist? 
178;  earl  Grey's  determination^  179; 
union  of  church  and  state  already  three- 
fourths  dissolved,  180;  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters,  extracted  from  tfte  Patriot 
fuutspajter,  181,2;  the  bishops  in  parlia- 
ment, 183;  dr.  Burton's  'questions' 
answeretl,  184;  uuion  of  c/turch  and 
state  is  not  the  union  of  religion  and  the 
stale,  185;  exemption  from  payment  if 
church  rates,  196 ;  Dissenters  and 
Church-men  fiave  one  comtnon  object, 
197 ;  author's  anger  against  Mr.  Bin. 
ney,  198. 

Bush's  treatise  on  the  Millennium,  in 
which  the  prevailing  theories  on  that 
subject  are  carefully  examined,  &Cn  85 ; 
the  would-be  interpretations  of  prophecy 
breed  a  distaste  to  inquiries  connected 
with  Scripture  prophecies,  85,  6 ;  man- 
kind disposed  to  attach  an  undue  im- 
portance to  their  own  times,  87;  mr. 
Frere*s  fnrognostications,  87,  8;  the 
millenarian  hypothesis  had  its  real  origin 
in  Jewish  traditions,  96 ;  author*s  novel 
view  of  the  millennium^  99,  100  ;  makes 
it  synchronize  with  the  most  calamitous 
period  of  the  church,  100,  1 ;  the  mar- 
tyrs enjoy  a  jniority  in  the  resurrection, 
103 ;  does  this  idea  derive  any  counte* 
nance  from  Scripture?  104;  St.  PauTs 
remark,  Phil.  iii.  11,  ib,;  Stuart,  on 
the  sublime  description  of  the  inlia^ 
bitants  of  the  Celestial  Jerusalem,  J  05 ; 
meaning  of  "  the  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  till  the  1000  years  were 
fulfilled,"  106 ;  author  takes  St.  Pe~ 
ter*s  statement  of  the  Jbutl  confla- 
gration in  a  figurative  sense,  107,  8  ; 
but  what  is  there  in  St.  Peter's  writ- 
>|»gs  to  warrant  such  a  loose  and  pe- 
rilous   moile    of  interpretation?    108; 


errors  the  author  falls  into,  109;  the 
primar>'  design  of  the  Apocalypse,  110; 
no  advantages  could  have  accrued  from 
a  more  distinct  disclosure,  111;  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  this  wonderful 
Book  will  be  better  understood,  1 12  ;  it 
evidently  consists  of  several  distinct  pro- 
phecies, 115;  what  should  be  the  pre- 
sent attitude  of  the  church  ?  1 17. 
Byrth*s  observations  on  the  neglect  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  on  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  its  cultivation  among  the 
clergy,  134 ;  inferiority  of  the  dis- 
courses of  the  English  clergy,  t6. ;  er- 
tract,  135  ;  author's  propositions,  136. 

Cabinet  illustrations  for  pocket  editions 
of  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  392. 

Case,  the,  of  the  Dissenters,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  43^ ; 
a  church  establishment  is  the  selection  of 
one  class  (f  Christians  from  amongst 
many,  to  jHtrtidjiale  in  the  favour  of  the 
stale,  60-2 ;  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  the  system  of  endowment,  73  5 ; 
and  see  Binney's  Address. 

China;  see  Gutzlaff's  Journal  of  three 
Voyages  along  the  coast  of  China. 

Colton's  church  and  state  in  America, 
169 ;  the  Americans  no  advocates  fur  an 
establishment,  186,  7 ;  the  ^teech  of  an 
American  ctdtf  justice,  187 ;  rapidly  as 
the  f)o]nUation  has  increased^  there  has 
been  no  want  of  a  jtrojwrtion  of  minis- 
ters, 188;  average  quatificatttms  tf  the 
ministers,  188,  9;  America  better  sup- 
plied thrni  England,  18991. 

Congregational  Lecture.  First  series. 
Christian  ethics;  or  moral  philosopliy 
on  the  principles  of  divine  revelation, 
by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  21 ;  origin 
of  the  Congregational  Lecture,  ib.;  i£s 
olffects,  22 ;  see  Wardlaw's  Christian 
ethics. 

Conscience,  the,  defined,  31. 

Conversational  exercises  on  tlie  Gospels, 
502 ;  highly  creditable  to  its  author, 
t6. ;  extracts,  503, 4. 

Christ  crucified,  217;  thenuu^ipeiy  of  an 
epic  poem,  218 ;  impro|nrtety  of  ming- 
ling creations  of  fancy  with  otyects  of 
Christian  faith,  810 ;  extra^  S20,  21  ; 
the  symbolical  repretentations  of  the 
Apocalypse^  are  addressed  to  .the  under- 
standiiig,  not  to  the  imagination,  222  ; 
extracts,  222-25. 
Church  and  state  in  America.  See  Col- 
ton. 

in   England.   See  Bin- 

nc\''s     address  ;      Burton's     thoughts ; 
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Designs  of  the  Dissenters;  Innes*s  ec- 
clesiasticfd  establishments  indefensible; 
Lee*s  dissent  utiscriptural ;  political 
Christianity;  Smith's  seven  letters,  &c. 

Church  and  state  in  Ireland.  See  Poli- 
tical Christianity. 

— ^— • —  in  Scotland.     See  Mar. 

•ball's  reply.  Mackray  on  the  causes, 
influence,  &c.  Might  and  mastery  of  the 
church  laid  low. 

Cburcb-rates.    See  Burton,  and  D*Oyley. 

Crichton*s  history  of  Arabia,  ancient 
and  modern,  464 ;  a  highly  respectable 
performance,  494 ;  contents^  495 ;  ex- 
iractf  495l-7  ;  the  second  volume  hastily 
put  together,  497. 

Designs  of  the  Dissenters,  a  letter  to  the 
Icing,  SOS ;  the  Dissenters  not  only  will- 
ing but  anxious  that  their  views  and 
projects  be  known,  ib. ;  the  object  of  the 
present  pamphlet  is  to  vindicate  Dis- 
•entersi  S04;  author  states  what  are 
not  the  designs  of  the  Dissenters,  305, 
€i  the  kind  <f  amnexion  which  ought  to 
entt  between  religion  and  the  state^  307 ; 
whjf  Mhould  not  dmentert  be  on  a  par,  in 
aU  reqtects,  with  Conformists  f  306.1 1. 

Dissenter*s  Appeal,  the,  a  letter  to  the 
r%ht  hon.  Earl  Grey,  161  ;  a  plain- 
spoken  statement  of  facts,  ih, ;  extractSf 
161-4. 

Dissenters,  claims  and  opinions  of  the.  See 
Binoey's  address ;  designs  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  case  of  the  Dissenters,  &c.  &c. 

D'OyIey*s  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Earl 
Grey,  on  the  subject  of  church  rates, 
319;  extract,  S2l. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CXVII.  Art.  I. 
National  education  in  England  and 
France,  I. 

Education,  national;  see  reports  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

Establishments.     See  church  and  state. 

Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  199  ;  the 
subject  not  suited  to  two  small  vo- 
lumes, ib. ;  incongruities  of  the  author, 
800  ;  he  ferody  attacks  the  AUngenses, 
801 ;  the  Paulicians,  202 ;  atdhor  an 
Established  church-man,  203 ;  political 
power  in  France  and  Germany  in  the 
middle  ages,  S04 ;  sketch  of  Germany, 
205,  6  ;  character  of  the  work,  207. 

First  Blast,  the,  of  the  trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  usurpation  of  churdi  pa- 
trons in  Scotland,  43;  expediency  of 
coficeding  to  the  laity  the  primlege  ^  no- 
nunating  their  owti  pastors,  53-56; 
subject  jmrsued,  56,  7.  See  Mackray 
on  the  causes,  &c.,  of  the  secession. 


Foreign  Quarterly  Re\'i«^,  No.  XXIV. 
Art.  I.  Necessity  and  practicabili^  of 
a  national  system  of  education,  1. 

Fraser*s  hislorical  and  descriptive  account 
of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time,  483 ;  contents,  484 ;  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  Persia  are 
now  alike  inconsiderable,  485 ;  its  com- 
merce,  486,  7 ;  Persia  has  always  con- 
sisted ofcapitais  and  deserts,  487;  its  an- 
cient history  involved  in  obscurity,  488 ; 
Persia,  at  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  489-91 ;  attemj)t  to  organize 
a  regular  military  Jorce  on  Eurojtean 
principleSy  49 1 ,  2 ;  descri/Hion  of  the 
modem  Parthiatis,  492-4;  tlte  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  present  vo- 
lume but  slight  and  general,  494. 

Gibson*s  principle  of  voluntary  churches, 
not  the  principle  of  an  establishment, 
proved  to  be  the  real  origin  of  Romish 
and  priestly  domination,  an  historical  es- 
say, 43. 

GutzlafTs  journal  of  t^ree  voyages  along 
the  coast  of  China  in  1831,  32,  and  83, 
369  ;  notices  of  Siam,  ib. ;  the  Chinese 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  population, 
370;  the  Paguan  or  Moan  nation,  371 ; 
description  of  the  Laos,  or  Chans,  378  ; 
their  trade  with  Siam,  373 ;  philological 
speculations,  374 ;  the  Cambojans,  375  ; 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  adopts  the  Chinese  dress, 
376 ;  ftis  companioiu  in  the  Chinese 
junk,  376,  7 ;  their  route,  378 ;  amiable 
character  of  the  Fuhkeen  people,  SI 6,  9; 
miserable  life  of  the  sailors,  379,  80;  the 
travellers  reach  Amoy,  the  principal  em- 
porium of  Fuhkeen,  380;  isiand  of 
Formosa,  380,  1  ;  toton  and  inhabitants 
of  ITe-shan-so,  381,  2 ;  dreariness  of  the 
scenery  on  the  White  River,  382 ;  sooitU 
condition  of  the  Pei-hoans,  383 ;  Teen- 
tsin  would  open  a  fine  field  for  foreign 
enterprise,  384;  the  Chinese  doctors, 
385 ;  leaves  Teen-tsin  with  many  wishes 
for  his  welfare,  386 ;  descrijHion  of  Cka^ 
poo,  on  the  coast  of  Che-keang,  387  ^  in- 
teresting visit  to  ten^)lei  qf  Budha,  388 ; 
importunity  of  the  priests  for  tracts,  &&, 
390 ;  while  commerce  is  all  activity  to 
secure  advantages  from  the  opening  of 
the  China  trade,  will  not  the  Christian 
public  exert  itself  for  more  important 
ends?  391. 

Heman's,  mrs.,  bymns  for  childhood,  419; 

written   for  the  author's  family  circle^ 

422 ;  extract,  ib. 
'  national  lyrics,  and  songs 
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for  music,  419;  the  diversity  of  her 
mpte,  ib. ;  extracts,  490-82. 

Heil^h's  considerations  on  civil  esta- 
blishments of  religion,  43 ;  see  Binney*s 
address. 

HoImes*8  time  of  the  end,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  prophetic  chronology,  85 ; 
curioiu  si)ecimen  of  j>olUicaI  astrologyf 
88-90. 

Horse  Otiosse  ;  or,  thoughts,  maxims,  and 
opinions,  516;  a  string  of  aphorisms 
after  the  manner  of  Lord  Bacon,  517; 
eiAracttt  ib. 

Home's  bibliographical  notes  on  the  Book 
of  Jasher,  79 ;  author  exposes  a  literary 
forgery,  ib.  ;  for  which  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  religious  public,  80. 

Hull's  deep  sense  of  injury,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  wrongs,  not  inconsistent  with 
Christian  humility,  149;  ertractt  152; 
Mr,  Wearers  letter  to  Mr,  Hull,  158; 
the  answer,  154. 

ecclesiastical    establishments    not 

inconsistent  with  Christianity,  140; 
title  bears  an  ominous  resemblance  to 
a  discourse  of  the  author's,  150;  has  he 
read  the  works  of  Grahame,  Conder, 
&c.  ?  1 5 1  ;  abuses  Dissenters  for  having 
objections  against  establishments,  152; 
*  their  dnvelling  scruples,*  165 ;  •  the 
manly  independence  of  the  clergy,'  ib,  ; 
and  the  miseraUy  dei)endcnt  condition 
of  Dissenting  ministers,  156  ;  four  ob- 
jections  Mr.  Hull  undertakes  to  com- 
bat, 1 57 ;  specimen  of  his  biblical  cri- 
ticism, 1 58 ;  the  right  of  private  jitdge' 
ment  he  finds  only  in  the  churdi  of  Eng' 
land,  159;  ami  acknowledges  there  was 
a  time  iv/tcn  to  dissent  was  noble,  160, 1. 

IJftHStrations  of  the  Bible,  from  original 
'^  paintings,  made  expressly  by  Richard 
Westall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  John  MarUn, 
Esq.,  892  ;  and  scd  bndscape  illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible. 
Inoes's  ecclesiastical  establishments  in- 
defensible, 402 ;  a  reply  to  the  Hev.  W. 
Hull,  41 1 ;  author  s  handsome  testimony 
to  the  talents  of  his  antagonist,  ib. ;  Dis- 
senters  do  not  discipline  their  children  to 
hatred  of  the  church,  412}  mr,  Hull 
versus  himself,  418,  14. 

James's  pastor's  address  to  his  people,  on 
the  principles  of  Dissent,  and  the  du- 
ties of  Dissenters,  161. 

Landscape  illuitrations  of  the  Bible,  892  ; 
illustration,  here,  means  embellishment, 
i6. ;  great  objections  to  binding  up  with 
the    Scriptures,    apocryphal    euib«llUh- 


ments,  898 ;  errors  the  editor  of  the 
landscape  illustrations  has  fallen  into, 
398,  4 ;  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  394. 

Lardner*8  cabinet  cyclopaedia;  see  Eu- 
rope during  the  middle  ages. 

Lee's  Dissent  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable, 
&c.,  504 ;  author  s  chief  fault  an  ardent 
temperament,  ib.;  what  is  Dissent? 
505 ;  dr.  Le^s  enquiries,  606,  7 ;  is  it 
the  duty  of  governors  to  make  their  re- 
ligion the  religion  of  the  state  ?  507,  8  ; 
many  better  ways  of  promoting  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  interests  of  their  sub* 
jects,  609 ;  a  civil  magistrate  is  to  coctn- 
tenance  and  defend  teachers  of  relfgion, 
not  to  support  them^  610;  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  ministry  a  legitimate 
object  for  a  compulsory  tax?  51 1  ;  the 
way  to  manage  the  bishops,  512;  ex- 
tracts, 518. 

remarks  on  the  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough's tract,  entitled,  "Thoughts  on 
the  admission  of  persons,  without  re- 
gard to  their  religious  opinions,  to  cer- 
tain d^rees  in  the  Universities  of  Eng. 
land,"  604;  extract,  514-16. 

Letter,  a,  to  the  Members  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  on  Dissenters*  petitions, 
and  on  church  grievances;  bv  a  late 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  'Oxford, 
169;  hojtes  Dissenters  may  be  allowed 
to  celebftUe  their  own  marriages,  192, 8 ; 
clergymen  refusing  to  perfn^n  burial  ser- 
vice, liable  to  an  action,  194,  5;  this 
proceeds  from  the  church-and-state  sys- 
tem, 195 ;  Dissenters' jMiyment  of  church 
rates,  195,  6. 

Letter  to  the  right  hon.  Earl  Grey,  pre- 
mier, containing  a  vindication  of  the 
established  church,  &c.,  by  a  Dissenting 
minister,  319 ;  what  is  the  aim  and 
motive  of  the  writer?  339. 

Lyte's  Poems,  chiefly  religious,  88 ;  ^on 
a  naval  officer  buried  in  the  atlanlic,^ 
ib.;  'the  Jlps,*a9;  ' Evening,*  ll. 

Mackray  on  the  causes,  influence,  and 
prospects  of  the  Secession,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prospects  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  48 ;  thejteople^s  right  to  choose 
their  pastors^  68,  0 ;  author^a  ideas  on 
the  duty  ^a  Christian  tnagisirate,  62, 8. 

Marshall's  reply  to  the  vindication  of  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Inglis,  D.D.,  319;  extracts^ 
880-82. 

MarvePs  rights  of  the  national  church, 
and  six  reasons  for  maintaining  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  Dissent- 
ers, 402;  extract,  415. 

3iight,   the,  and    mastery  of     the   esta- 
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bUibed  church  laid  low,  a  review  nnd 
refiilatioii  of  the  principal  arguraent«  of 
the  Rev.  Dra.  Inglis  and  Cbudmers,  &c., 
819 1  a  Tery  able  aad  spirited  produc- 
tion, ^6 ;  eactrad,  826-89 ;  answer  to 
the  ttatemeflt  that  the  enetnlts  of  esta^ 
blithments  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
puUie  mindL  889. 

Jftlleoniuni,  treatises  on;  see  Bush  and 
Nolan. 

Moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  church 
of  England,  819 ;  contains  some  strong 
assertions,  840  ;  extract,  S40,  1. 

Mysteries  oif  time^  or  Banwell  Cave,  a 
poem,  818 ;  a  mysterious  and  imposing 
titKt^;  no  tale  of 'romance,  SIS;  ^x- 
tnets,  814-17;  is  this  the  author's  first 
production?  SlS;fiirther  extract,  818, 
19. 

Nolan's  time  of  the  Millennium  inves- 
tigated, 85 ;  finds  the  plainest  allusion  to 
the  suhfect  ff  ike  Millennium  in  the 
EpisUe  to  ike  Hebrews,  96,  7 ;  but  the 
passage  suppttet  a  tacit  refutation  of  the 
author's  notion,  98 ;  see  Bush's  treatise 
on  the  Millennium. 

Olympia  Morata,  her  times,  life,  and 
writings,  116 ;  a  delightful  volume,  ib. ; 
truth  derives  no  support  from  secular 
patronage^  1 19 ;  Olympia's  parents,  1 80 ; 
her  renown  in  learning,  121  ;  is  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  her  religion,  1 22  ; 
is  married  to  a  German  physician,  1 28 ; 
they  repair  to  Franconia,  124 ;  their  sub- 
sequent trials,  125;  Olynipia*s  last  fet- 
ter, ib,;  her  death,  126  ;  her  literary 
Ttmains^  127. 

0*Brfeii's  attempt  to  explain  and  establish 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
845 ;  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  ftith,  ib, ;  justification  by 
fcith  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  Scrip- 
turesy  and  fbrrign  to  the  human  mind, 
846 ;  must  be  believed  in,  at  the  sacri- 
ftce  of  the  pride  of  reason  and  of  fan« 
eied  virtue^  847 ;  the  Scriptural  mean- 
ing of  &ith,  846;  errors  concerning 
Jiuth,  849,  60  ;  exposition  of  faith,  851- 
64 ;  *  the  nature  and  grounds  of  justifi- 
catioa,'  854 ;  '  the  connection  between 
fiiilh  and  justification/  355  ;  what  is  the 
peeuHar  excellence  of  faith  f  855,  56 ; 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  exttrixUes  jmde, 
867-69 ;  the  place  which  the  *  doctrine 
of  reward'  holds  in  the  Chri&tian  sys- 
tem, 860. 

two  sermons  upon  Hebrews,  iv. 

15,  361  ;  the  first  sermon  shews  the 
extent  of  our  Loid's  participation  in  hu- 


man nature,  861  ;  the  second,  that  i(  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  he  assumed  the 
corruptions  entailed  on  us  by  Adam's 
crime,  t6. ;  the  temptations  of  Christ 
may  be  studied  as  examj)les^  862,  8 ; 
even  though  His  nature  was  **  withotrt 
sin,"  868;  the  assertion  Uhat  our 
Lord's  holiness  added  to  the  severity  of 
his  temjHations*  examitted,  96^-66;  no 
danger  of  our  contemplating  too  much 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  866  ;  the  idol- 
atrous mode  of  worship  of  the  Romish 
and  other  foreign  churches  is  yet  con- 
nected with  the  belief  of  Christ's  di- 
vinity, 367 ;  some  interesting  cases  of 
conversion  from  LJnitarianism  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  348. 

Picture-Bible  for  the  young,  892;  pro- 
mises to  be  the  best  that  has  appeared, 
895. 

Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  895 ;  the  design  of 
the  author,  896;  characters  of  the 
story,  396,  7 ;  misanthropy  of  one  of 
the  pilgrims,  397 ;  route  from  Cologne, 
ib, ;  '  the  maid  of  Malines,'  399 ;  *  the 
complaint  of  the  last  faun,'  ib. ;  alto- 
gether a  splendid  volume,  401. 

Planche's  lays  and  legends  of  the  rhine, 
895. 

Poetical  works  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
253 ;  Crabbe  enjoyed  two  distinct  leases 
of  reputation,  t6.;  had  no  loiie  for  paint' 
ing,  music,  or  architecture,  254;  his 
character  composed  of  apparent  incom- 
patibilities, 255  ;  his  parents,  256  ;  par- 
ticulars of  their  family,  257 ;  descrip- 
tion of  AUtborough,  258,  9 ;  anecdotes, 
260,  1  ;  Crabbe  is  sent  to  school,  261  ; 
is  placed  to  the  medical  profession,  262 ; 
returns  to  Aldborough,  263  ;  and  is  en- 
couraged to  set  up  for  himself,  264 ; 
subsequently  abandons  it  and  proceeds  to 
London,  264,  5 ;  extracts  from  his 
jrrayers  and  meditations,  267;  his  ill- 
success  in  London,  268 ;  till  he  applies 
to  Mr.  Burke,  26S,  9 ;  who  encourages 
him  in  the  idea  of  entering  into  the 
church,  269 ;  is  ordained  a  priest  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  270;  his  subse* 
quent  history,  271-73;  his  characterm 
istics  as  a  jrrcacher^  273  ;  his  last  work, 
•  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  274  ;  his  ill  treat- 
ment at  Munston,  and  Trowbridge,  275 ; 
but  his  excellent  qualities  work  a  change, 
276. 

Political  Christianity.  State  patronage  and 
government  support,  in  national  esta- 
blishments of  religion,  nut  only  inef- 
fective as  a  means  of  pr(>|>agaling  divine 
truth,  but  i)crnicious  to  the  nation,  and 
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'  obctrudive  to  the  pragren  of  Scrip- 

.  tnral  r^UgioOy  &&,  810;  thU  ptmphlet 
giTct  an  ample  tUtlmamt  of  Um  case 
and  ooodhioo  of  Irdaiid»  888 ;  ii$  eon- 
ienih  888;  eifnufi^  888-88. 

PMi^*s  AfrioaB  Jketcbei,  4S5;  the 
reamn  of  Hkir  bemg  mkhheid  teveral 
ymtn,  488 ;  the  of^ecU  tkt  omAot  had 
m  wiew  m  emignamg  to  the  Cape^  iSHy 

,  88;  dacrifilion  of  teettery,  4^9,  80; 
touddng  mcoomU  ff  the  JbrM  mMath 
tpem  ly  Ae  eetUen,  4Sl,  9;  mUhor't 
tmiout  Jumctifmh  488;  mi^brttmeit 
484;  the  party  git  an  enkigemtnt  of 
thair  location  to  80,000  acreiv  486; 
their  improved  comHikm  m  1888,  486 ; 
author's  appointmeni  to  the  governmetU 
library  ai  Cape  Toum,  487;  remains, 
there  till  February  1888,  488;  retamt 
to  Glen  Lynden,  ift./  mgyififwig  with 
n^gorcf  to  the  Juture  patent  efpoScy  fv- 
latingtothenatioi  Mei,  488-40;  au- 
thdr  embarks  for  England  in  1886, 440 ; 
amohukm  of  his  nomilMa^  440^  1 ;  son' 
net,  addressed  to  hisJhtheTf  441. 

Prophecy.    See  Book  of  the  Unveiliqg. 

Refonn,  rd^gioui*  impracticable  without 
aeparation  from  the  state;  by  Bfa- 
thetes,  408;  the  truth  of  this,  episco- 
palians begm  to  apprafaend,  406;  the 
apparent  indiferenee  of  their  derjgjf  to 
patronage  in  church  qfabrs,  406-8 ;  the 
duty  of  Ditseniers  is  to  sedt  a  sepafation 
of  chur^  and  statOf  4OB9  9;  when  the 
state  rules  the  diurch,  the  church  must 
be  a  secttkr  insUtutioi^  410;  iukiice  to 
churchmen,  410,  11. 

Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  1 ;  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
peofde  to  see  to  the  instruction  of  its 
youth,  tft.;  all  oljections  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  are  anti-christian,  8;  the 
late  attempts  to  sever  religion  from 
kamiog,  8;  Alfred  the  Great's  ob- 
servation on  the  ignorance  in  his  time^ 
4 ;  his  arrangements  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people^  16.;  from  his  time  to  th^ 
Reformation,  but  little  done  in  finvour  of 

.  ffeneral  eduotion,  16.;  fruits  of  the  Re- 
nrmatbn,  tk;  the  ignorance  of  the 
woiking  classes  in  Qjueen  Anne's  reign, 
6;  Sunday-schools  in  1787,  6;  Lan- 
caster, and  the  Monitorial  system,  ih,i 
Brougham's  effi>rts  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  7 ;  the  debating  ignorance  of 
nur  peasantry  in  1880^  8 ;  and  of  those 
imprisoned  Jor  capital  ofemoes^  8,  9; 
Lord  Brougham's  speech  00  the  sidject 
of  education,  9 ;  absurdity  be  fidls  into* 
ift.;  and  the  frllacy  of  both  his  premises 


and  oonduskMi,  10-18;  the  acl  Ibr  re- 
gulating the  labour  of  children  bn  mills, 
&c  enacts  that  each  child  shall  at<iand 
some  school,  18 ;  the  principle  on  wUth 
diisenactment  proceeds,  excdlent,  1 4;  tha 
recent  parlianientary  grant  of  £80,000, 
16./  Dissenters  should  be  prepared  lo 
state  what  they  win  accept,  a^  what  op- 
pose^ 16 ;  th^  must  not  allow  any  faiD 
to  pass  giving  additional  power  to  the 
established  church,  t&.;  statement  re- 
specting the  Highland  s<;bools,  16;  the 
best  thing  Government  'can  do  for  vo- 
luntary associations,  is  to  let  them  alone^ 
17;  importance  of  securing  a  fidtfaful 
body  of  pobUc  teadiers,  18;  propo- 
sitions, as  the  ground-wofk  of  an  net  of 
parliament,  19;  on  the  Smpartatlon  of 
rdigious  instrnetion,  80;  position  of 
parties  at  tlie  present  timev  80,  1. 

Reporto  of  the  National  Society,  1881, 
8,  8;  see  reports  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society. 

Robertson's  discourses,  shewing  the  struc- 
ture and  unity  of  the  Apocalypse,  86 ;  exw 
Irocts,  98-6. 

Russell's  connection  of  sacred  and  pro£uie 
history,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
decline  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israd  and 
Judah,  442 ;  contents,i6. ;  someezceptions 
to  the  author's  theological  sentiments, 
448;  computations  of  learned  men  as  to 
the  age  of  the  world,  444;  chronology  of 
the  book  of  Graesis,  446;  the  diflferent 
ages  at  whk;h  the  antediluvians  are  said 
to  have  become  fiithers,  446;   age  of 
virility  in    the  immediate  posterity  of 
Abraham,  447;  strange  error  of  Bishop 
Cumberiaod,  448 ;  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  to  be  preferred  to  the  He^ 
brew  SiUe^  449;  Noah  coutemporary 
with  Abraham  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, 460;  no  alludon  made  to  Shan, 
461;  tMee  of  chronology^  468-6;  the 
abbreviated  system  of  data  now  adopted, 
unknown  to  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
466;  what  was  the  origin  of  the  remark- 
able variations  which  exist  between  the 
dates  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gredc  Scrip- 
tures  ?  467 ;  it  is  supposed  the  Rabbies 
disarranged  the  genealogies  of  their  fore- 
fiuhers,  466;    about   180  years    after 
Christ,  469 ;  this  serious  cfacige  is  no 
novel  one,  400;  further  imficatkms  of 
design  pofaited  out  in  the  corruptions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  468;  it  is  desirable 
that   there   should   be  a  speedy  con- 
sideration   of    this   important    subject, 
468. 

Scott's  popular  educatiou  in  England,  1 ; 
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and  see  reports  of  the  Briti&It  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society. 

Scripture  chronology;  see  Russell's  con- 
nection of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

Serious  address  to  Protestant  Dissenters, 
in  the  present  crisis,  by  a  Puritan,  408  ; 
breathes  a  martial  spirit,  418;  is  the 
author  an  enemy  in  disguise?  419. 

Smith's,  dr.,  necessity  of  region  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation,  a  sermon,  &c.,  319 ; 
a  revolution  in  the  public  mind  respect- 
mg  church  a&irs,  320;  church-rates, 
381 ;  all  religious  professbns  have  an 
equitable  claim  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  of  protection  from  the  state,  388; 
religion  is  not  to  be  supported  by  com- 
pulsory statutes,  883 ;  the  form  of  wor- 
ship the  Dissenter  supports,  is  as  much 
for  the  public  good  as  the  state  pro- 
vision, 384;  the  unlawfulness  of  esta- 
blishments would  have  little  weight,  had 
not  their  hurtfulness  been  shown,  385 ; 
the  piety  and  candour  displayed  in  the 
present  sermon,  386. 

Smith's  seven  letters  on  national  re- 
ligion, addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  Mel- 
vill,  A.M.,  43 ;  his  viewt  on  the  subject^ 
69,  70 ;  advocdtet  the  bithoju^  presence 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  71 ;  the  volume, 
altogether,  forms  a  curious  specimen  of 
Cambridge  divinity  and  politics,  ib.;  and 
is  adapted  to  fortify  the  nonconformist 
in  his  dissent,  78. 

Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  I  ;  and  see  reports 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety. 

Speeches  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Coltman, 
JVI.A.,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  King,  M.A.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  held  at  Beverley,  847;  may 
serve  as  a  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer's attack  on  the  Reform  party  in 
the  church,  848 ;  extract,  849,  60. 

Stephenson's  Swocd  unsheathed,  847 ;  his 
rendering  of  St.  Paul,  Romans  xiii.  1-8, 
ib, ;  extracts,  847,  8 ;  see  Sword  Acu- 
minated. 

Stow'^  memoirs  of  Rowland  Taylor,  LL.Dm 
&Ct  518 ;  nothing  in  the  book  of  mar- 
tyrs more  beautiful  than  Fox's  account 
of  Taylor,  ib.;  mr.  Stow  has  given  a 
very  interesting  narrative,  519;  pro^ 
greks  (/ Lollardisnit  5  J  9,  80;  Taylor 
summoned  to  appear  before  Gardiner, 
581 ;  respect  shoum  him  as  he  pastes  to 
the  ]>Uice  of  his  execution,  588,  3. 
Stuart's  New  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  with  a 
commentary,  &c.,  889 ;  this  Epistle  at- 
tend*^ with  le&s  difficulty  than  most  of 


the  Epistles  which  follow  it,  ib.;.  bu|  it 
yields  more  contracted  means  of  forming 
a  judgement,  890 ;  what  was  the  occa- 
iSon  and  reason  of  the  Apostle's  writing 
to  the  Romans?  891 ;  much  instruction 
contained  in  the  present  work,  898  ;  au- 
.  thorh  not  a  theological  dogmatist  or 
sectarian,  893 ;  drs.  J.  P.  Smilh^s  and 
Hendm^iCs  testimony,  893,  4;  speci- 
men of  the  irsmdation,  895,  6 ;  remarks 
thereon,  896-8;  reflections  on  the  re- 
surrection of  OOr  Lord,  898-300 ;  fur- 
ther extract,  800-9;  something  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of 
words,  necessary  to  understand  the 
Apostle's  writings,  465 ;  of  which  one 
})eculiarUjf  is,  that  it  abounds  in  paren- 
theses, 465,  6;  the  apostles  were  not 
always  guided  l^  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 
467 ;  author's  distribution  of  the  verses 
of  chap,  i.,  467,  8;  what  was  the 
Apostle's  meaning  in  his  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  chap.  iii. 
10-19?  470;  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  sufficiently  prove  his  doctrines 
were  not  derived  from  human  wisdom, 
471 ;  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  478*5; 
examination  of  chap.  vii.  5-85,  475; 
does  the  Apostle  refer  to  himself,  or  to  an 
unconverted  man ?  476 ;  authors  views 
on  the  subject,  477,  8 ;  his  discussions 
of  the  interesting  passage  in  chap.  viii. 
19-88,  479;  of  chap.  ix.  1-3,  481 ;  the 

{>resent  work  a  treasury  of  philological 
earning,  488. 

Sumner's  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  839;  his 
*  ideal  system'  of  the  national  church, 
840 ;  its  increasing  wealth  has  only  more 
widely  separated  it  from  the  people^  841 ; 
statistics  relating  to  the  bishop's  diocese, 
841,  8;  the  Dissenters  provide  one-half 
as  many  pkices  of  worship  as  the  ^sta- 
blishmenV  843;  though  Dissenters  are, 
by  the  bishops'  showing,  but  a  fourth  of 
the  population,  ib.;  accuracy  of  the  data 
of  the  bishop's  statements,  open  to  sus- 
picion, 844 ;  plain  words  of  sound  doc 
trine,  845-7. 

Sword,  the,  acuminated,  408 ;  a  letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view,  403 ;  Dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England  are  not  *  dissidents  from 
God  himself,*  404. 

TreaUse  on  Happiness,  consisting  of  ob- 
servations on  health,  property,  the  mind, 
and  the  passions,  &C.,  80 ;  author's  de- 
finition of  happiness,  81 . 

Tudor's  narrative  of  a  tour  in  North 
America,  807 ;  modern  excursions,  ib.  i 
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